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PREFACE. 

This  volume  consists  chiefly  of  reprinted  articles,  on  Electro- 
statics and  mathematically  allied  subjects,  which  originally 
appeared  at  different  times  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the 
Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin 
Mathematical  Journal,  Liouville's  Journal  de  Mathematiques, 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  Mchol's  Cyclopaedia,  the  Reports  of 
the  British  Association,  the  Transactions  or  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Philosophical  Societies  of  Manchester 
and  Glasgow.  The  remainder,  constituting  about  a  quarter  of  the 
whole,  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  manuscript,  which, 
except  a  small  part  about  twenty  years  old,  entitled  "  Electro- 
magnets," has  been  written  for  the  present  publication,  to  fill 
up  roughly  gaps  in  the  collection.  The  original  dates  of  the 
republished  articles,  the  dates  of  all  new  matter  appearing  as 
insertions  or  notes  in  the  course  of  those  articles,  and  the  dates 
of  the  fresh  articles  have  all  been  carefully  indicated. 

The  article  on  Atmospheric  Electricity,  extracted  from 
Mchol's  Cyclopaedia,  was  originally  written  at  the  request  of 
my  late  friend  and  colleague  the  Editor ;  and  for  the  permission 
to  reprint  it  I  am  indebted  to  his  son,  my  colleague,  Professor 
John  Nichol,  and  to  the  Messrs.  Griffin,  the  publishers  of  the 
Cyclopcedia. 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  present  volume  includes  as  nearly  as  may  be  all  that  I 
have  hitherto  written  on  electrostatics  and  magnetism.  I  have 
excluded  from  it  electrical  papers  in  which  either  thermo- 
dynamics or  the  kinetics  of  electricity  is  prominent.  I  intend 
that,  as  soon  as  possible,  it  shall  be  followed  by  a  collected  re- 
print of  all  my  other  papers  hitherto  published. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Professors  Clerk  Max- 
well and  Tait  for  much  valuable  assistance  which  they  have 
given  me  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

WILLIAM  THOMSON. 


Yacht  "Lalla  Rookh," 
Lamlash,  Oct.  12,  1872. 
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I.— ON  THE  UNIFORM  MOTION  OF  HEAT  IN  HOMOGENEOUS 
SOLID  BODIES,  AND  ITS  CONNEXION  WITH  THE 
MATHEMATICAL  THEORY   OF.  ELECTRICITY* 

[From  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  Feb.  1842.    Reprinted  Philosophical 
Magazine  (1854,  first  half-year).] 

[Since  tlie  following  article  was  writteHj-f-  the  writer  finds 
that  most  of  his  ideas  have  been  anticipated  by  M.  Chasles 
in  two  Memoir es  in  the  Journal  de  MatMmatiques ;  the  first, 
in  vol.  III.,  on  the  Determination  of  the  Yalue  of  a  certain 
Definite  Integral,  and  the  second,  in  vol.  v.,  on  a  new  Method 
of  Determining  the  Attraction  of  an  Ellipsoid  on  a  Point  with- 
out it.  In  the  latter  of  these  Memoires,  M.  Chasles  refers  to 
a  paper,  by  himself,  in  the  twenty-fifth  GaJiier  of  the  Journal 
de  VEcole  Poly  technique,  in  which  it  is  probable  there  are  still 
further  anticipations,  though  the  writer  of  the  present  a;rticle 

*  \Note  added  June  1854]. — This  paper  first  appeared  anonymously  in  the 
Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal  in  February  1842.  The  text  is  reprinted 
without  alteration  or  addition.  All  the  footnotes  are  of  the  present  date 
(March  1854).  The  general  conclusions  established  in  it  show  that  the  laws 
of  distribution  of  electric  or  magnetic  force  in  any  case  whatever  must  be 
identical  with  the  laws  of  distribution  of  the  lines  of  motion  of  heat  in  certain 
perfectly  defined  circumstances.  With  developments  and  applications  con- 
tained in  a  subsequent  paper  (ii.  below)  on  the  Elementary  Laws  of  Statical 
Electricity  {Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  Nov.  1845),  they 
constitute  a  full  theory  of  the  characteristics  of  lines  of  force,  which  have 
been  so  admirably  investigated  experimentally  by  Faraday,  and  complete  the 
analogy  with  the  theory  of  the  conduction  of  heat,  of  which  such  terms  as  "con- 
ducting power  for  lines  of  force"  (Exp.  Res.  §§  2797-2802)  involve  the  idea. 

f  [Note  added  June  1854]. — This  preliminary  notice  was  written  some 
months  later  than  the  text  which  follows,  and  was  communicated  to  the 
editor  of  the  journal  to  be  prefixed  to  the  paper,  which  had  been  in  his 
hands  since  the  month  of  September  1841.  The  id?*  in  which  the  author 
had  ascertained  he  had  been  anticipated  by  M.  Chasles,  were  those  by  which 
he  was  led  to  the  determination  of  the  attraction  of  an  ellipsoid  given  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  paper.  He  found  soon  afterwards  that  he  was  anticipated 
by  the  same  author  in  an  enunciation  of  the  general  theorems  regarding 
attraction  ;  stiU  later  he  found  that  both  an  enunciation  and  demonstration 
of  the  same  general  theorems  had  been  given  by  Gauss,  whose  paper  ap- 
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lias  not  had  access  to  so  late  a  volume  of  the  latter  journal. 
Since,  however,  most  of  his  methods  are  very  different  from 
those  of  M.  Chasles,  which  are  nearly  entirely  geometrical,  the 
following  article  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  some  readers  : — ] 

1,  If  an  infinite  homogeneous  solid  be  submitted  to  the  action 
of  certain  constant  sources  of  heat,  the  stationary  temperature 
at  any  point  will  vary  according  to  its  position ;  and  through 
every  point  there  will  be  a  surface,  over  the  whole  extent  of 
which  the  temperature  is  constant,  which  is  therefore  called  an 
isothermal  surface.  In  this  paper  the  case  will  be  considered 
in  which  these  surfaces  are  finite,  and  consequently  closed. 

2.  It  is  obvious  that  the  temperature  of  any  point  without  a 
given  isothermal  surface,  depends  merely  on  the  form  and 
temperature  of  the  surface,  being  independent  of  the  actual 
sources  of  heat  by  which  this  temperature  is  produced,  pro- 
vided there  are  no  sources  without  the  surface.  The  tempera- 
ture of  an  external  point  is  consequently  the  same  as  if  all  the 
sources  were  distributed  over  this  surface  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  given  constant  temperature.  Hence  we  may 
consider  the  temperature  of  any  point  without  the  isothermal 
surface,  as  the  sum  of  the  temperatures  due  to  certain  constant 
sources  of  heat,  distributed  over  that  surface. 

peared  shortly  after  M.  Chasles'  enunciations ;  and  after  all,  he  found  that 
these  theorems  had  been  discovered  and  published  in  the  most  complete  and 
general  manner,  with  rich  applications  to  the  theories  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  more  than  ten  years  previously,  by  Green  !  It  vras  not  until 
early  in  1845  that  the  author,  after  having  inquired  for  it  in  vain  for  several 
years,  in  consequence  of  an  obscure  allusion  to  it  in  one  of  Murphy's  papers, 
•was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  the  remarkable  paper  ("  An 
Essay  on  the  Application  of  Mathematical  Analysis  to  the  Theories  of 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  by  George  Green,  Nottingham,  1828)  in  which 
this  great  advance  in  physical  mathematics  was  first  made.  It  is  worth 
remarking,  that,  referring  to  Green  as  the  originator  of  the  term,  Murphy 
gives  a  mistaken  definition  of  "  potential. "  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
he  may  never  have  had  access  to  Green's  essay  at  all,  and  that  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  (of  which  any  other  explanation  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able), that  in  his  Treatise  on  Electricity  (Murphy's  Electricitij,  Cambridge, 
1833)  he  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  Green's  discoveries,  and  gives  a 
theory  in  no  respect  pushed  beyond  what  had  been  done  by  Poisson.  All 
the  general  theorems  on  attraction  which  Green  and  the  other  writers  re- 
ferred to,  demonstrated  by  various  purely  mathematical  processes,  are  seen 
as  axiomatic  truths  in  approaching  the  subject  by  the  way  laid  down  in  the 
paper  which  is  now  republished.  The  analogy  with  the  conduction  of  heat 
on  which  these  views  are  founded,  has  not,  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware, 
been  noticed  by  any  other  writer. 
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3.  To  find  the  temperature  produced  by  a  single  source  of 
heat,  let  r  he  the  distance  of  any  point  from  it,  and  let  v  he 
the  temperature  at  that  point.  Then,  since  the  temperature  is 
the  same  for  all  points  situated  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
source,  it  is  readily  shown  that  v  is  determined  by  the  equation 

dr 
Dividing  both  members  by  r^,  and  integrating,  we  have 

r 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  natural  temperature  of  the  solid, 
or  the  temperature  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  source,  is 
zero  :  then  we  shall  have  (7=  0,  and  consequently 

.=i  (1). 

r 

4.  Hence  that  part  of  the  temperature  of  a  point  without  an 
isothermal  surface  which  is  due  to  the  sources  of  heat  situated 

on  any  element,  d<o^,  of  the  surface,  is  ^^  "'  >  where  r-^  is  the 

distance  from  the  element  to  that  point,  and  p-^  a  quantity 
measuring  the  intensity  of  the  sources  of  heat  at  different 
parts  of  the  surface.  Hence,  the  supposition  being  still  made 
that  there  are  no  sources  of  heat  without  the  surface  if  v  be  the 
temperature  at  the  external  point,  we  have 

{P^d<  (2), 


-If- 


the  integrals  being  extended  over  the  whole   surface.     The 
quantity  p^  must  be  determined  by  the  condition 

v  =  V],  (3), 

for  any  point  in  the  surface,  v^  being  a  given  constant  tem- 
perature. 

5.  Let  us  now  consider  what  will  be  the  temperature  of  a 
point  within  the  surface,  supposing  all  the  sources  of  heat  by 
which  the  surface  is  retained  at  the  temperature  v^  to  be  distri- 
buted over  it.  Since  there  are  no  sources  in  the  interior  of  the 
surface,  it  follows  that  as  much  heat  must  flow  out  from  the 
interior  across  the  surface  as  flows  into  the  interior,  from  the 
sources  of  heat  at  the  surface.  Hence  the  total  flux  of  heat 
from  the  original  surface  to  an  adjacent  isothermal  surface  in 
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the  interior  is  nothing.  Hence  also  the  flux  of  heat  from  this 
latter  surface  to  an  adjacent  isothermal  surface  in  its  interior 
must  be  nothing ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  of  the  body 
within  the  original  surface.  Hence  the  temperature  in  the 
interior  is  constant,  and  equal  to  ■yj,  and  therefore,  for  points  at 
the  surface,  or  within  it,  we  have 


/; 


(4). 


ISTow,  if  we  suppose  the  surface  to  be  covered  with  an  attrac- 
tive medium,  whose  density  at  different  points  is  proportional 

to  p-^,  —-3-j  j    — —  will  be  the  attraction,  in  the  direction  of 

the  axis  of  x,  on  a  point  whose  rectangular  co-ordinates  are 
X,  y,  z.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  attraction  of  this  medium 
on  a  point  within  the  surface  is  nothing,  and  consequently  p^ 
is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  electricity  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium on  the  surface,  the  attraction  of  electricity  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium  being  nothing  on  an  interior  point.      Since,  at 

the  surface,  the  value  of   I  \— — —  is  constant,  and  since,  on 

that  account,  its  value  within  the  surface  is  constant  also,  it 
follows,  that  if  the  attractive  force  on  a  point  at  the  surface 
is  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  the  attraction  on  a  point  within 
the  surface  is  nothing.  Hence  the  sole  condition  of  equi- 
librium of  electricity,  distributed  over  the  surface  of  a  body, 
is,  that  it  must  be  so  distributed  that  the  attraction  on  a  point 
at  the  surface,  oppositely  electrified,  may  be  perpendicular  to 
the  surface. 

6.  Since,  at  any  of  the  isothermal  surfaces,  v  is  constant,  it 

follows  that  — —  J  where  n  is  the  length  of  a  curve  which  cuts 

an  ° 

all  the  surfaces  perpendicularly,  measured  from  a  fixed  point 
to  the  point  attracted,  is  the  total  attraction  on  the  latter  point ; 
and  that  this  attraction  is  in  a  tangent  to  the  curve  n,  or  in 
a  normal  to  the  isothermal  surface  passing  through  the  point. 
For  the  same  reason  also,  if  p^  represent  a  flux  of  heat,  and  not 

an  electrical  intensity,  —  —  will  be  the  total  flux  of  heat  at  the 

variable  extremity  of  n,  and  the  direction  of  this  flux  will  be 
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along  n,  or  perpendicular  to  the  isothermal  surface.  Hence,  if 
a  surface  in  an  infinite  solid  be  retained  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture, and  if  a  conducting  body,  bounded  by  a  similar  surface, 
be  electrified,  the  flux  of  heat,  at  any  point,  in  the  first  case, 
will  be  proportional  to  the  attraction  on  an  electrical  point, 
similarly  situated,  in  the  second ;  and  the  direction  of  the  flux 
will  correspond  to  that  of  the  attraction. 

7.  Let  — T^  be  the  external  value  of  — ;—  at  the  original 

a^i  an 

surface,  or  the  attraction  on  a  point  without  it,  and  indefinitely 
near  it.  Now  this  attraction  is  composed  of  two  parts ;  one  the 
attraction  of  the  adjacent  element  of  the  surface ;  and  the  other 
the  attraction  of  all  the  rest  of  the  surface.  Hence,  calling  the 
former  of  these  a,  and  the  latter  h,  we  have 

Now,  since  the  adjacent  element  of  the  surface  may  be  taken 
as  infinitely  larger,  in  its  linear  dimensions,  than  the  distance 
from  it  of  the  point  attracted,  its  attraction  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  an  infinite  plane,  of  the  density  p^.  Hence  a  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  surface,  and  is 
equal  to  217 p^.     Hence 

dv,     ^       ,  , 

Now,  for  a  point  within  the  surface,  the  attraction  of  the  adja- 
cent element  will  be  the  same,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  and 
the  attraction  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  will  be  the  same,  and 
in  the  same  direction.  Hence  the  attraction  on  a  point  within 
the  surface,  and  indefinitely  near  it,  is  —  ^irp^  +  h ;  and  conse- 
quently, since  this  is  equal  to  nothing,  we  must  have  h  =  27rpi, 

and  therefore  ^y 

-^=^^P.  (5). 

Hence  p^  is  equal  to  the  total  flux  of  heat,  at  any  point  of  the 
surface,  divided  by  47r. 

8.  It  also  follows  that  if  the  attraction  of  matter  spread  over 
the  surface  be  notliing  on  an  interior  point,  the  attraction  on 
an  exterior  point,  indefinitely  near  the  surface,  is  perpendicular 
to  the  sm-face,  and  equal  to  the  density  of  the  matter  at  the 
part  of  the  surface  adjacent  to  that  point,  multiplied  by  iir. 
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9.  If  i;  be  the  temperature  at  any  isothermal  surface,  and  p  the 
intensity  of  the  sources  at  any  point  of  this  surface,  which  would 
be  necessary  to  sustain  the  temperature  v,  we  have,  by  (5), 

dv 

which  equation  holds,  whatever  be  the  manner  in  which  the 
actual  sources  of  heat  are  arranged,  whether  over  an  isothermal 
surface  or  not ;  and  the  temperature  produced  in  an  external 
point  by  the  former  sources,  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
the  latter.  Also,  the  total  flux  of  heat  across  the  isothermal 
surface,  whose  temperature  is  v,  is  equal  to  the  total  flux  of 
heat  from  the  actual  sources.  From  this,  and  from  what  has 
been  proved  above,  it  follows  that  if  a  surface  be  described 
round  a  conducting  or  non-conducting  electrified  body,  so  that 
the  attraction  on  points  situated  on  this  surface  may  be  every- 
where perpendicular  to  it,  and  if  the  electricity  be  removed 
from  the  original  body,  and  distributed  in  equilibrium  over 
this  surface,  its  intensity  at  any  point  will  be  equal  to  the 
attraction  of  the  original  body  on  that  point,  divided  by  47r, 
and  its  attraction  on  any  point  without  it  will  be  equal  to  the 
attraction  of  the  original  body  on  the  same  point.* 

If  we  call  Etho,  total  expenditure  of  heat,  or  the  whole  flux 
across  any  isothermal  surface,  we  have,  obviously. 


10.  Now  this  quantity  should  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
expenditures  of  heat  from  all  the  sources.  To  verify  this,  we 
must,  in  the  first  place,  find  the  expenditure  of  a  single  source. 
Now  the  temperature  produced  by  a  single  source  is,  by  (1), 

1/  =  —  J    and  hence  the   expenditure   is   obviously  equal   to 


*  [Note  added  June  1854]. — After  having  estabKslied  this  remarkable 
theorem  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  text,  the  author  attempted  to  prove  it 
by  direct  integration,  but  only  succeeded  in  doing  so  upwards  of  a  year  later, 
when  he  obtained  the  demonstration  published  in  a  paper,  "  Propositions  in 
the  Theory  of  Attraction"  {Camb,  Math.  Jour.  Nov.  1842),  which  appeared 
almost  contemporaneously  with  a  paper  by  M.  Sturm  in  Liouville's  Journal, 
containing  the  same  demonstration  ;  exactly  the  same  demonstration,  as  the 
author  afterwards  (in  1845)  found,  had  been  given  fourteen  years  earher  by 
Green.] 
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dv 


X  iirr^,    or    to    4:7rA.      If    J.  =  pidooi,    this    becomes 

iirpidm^.      Hence  the  total   expenditure   is   JJi.irp-^dw^,   or 

—  I  \~doix,  which  agrees  with  the  expression  found  above. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  application  of  these 
principles : — 

Uniform  Motion  of  Heat  in  an  Ellipsoid. 

11.  The  principles  established  above  afford  an  easy  method 
of  determining  the  isothermal  surfaces,  and  the  corresponding 
temperatures,  in  the  case  ia  which  the  original  isothermal  sur- 
face is  an  ellipsoid. 

The  first  step  is  to  find  p^,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  at  any  point  in  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid, 
when  the  matter  is  so  distributed  that  the  attraction  on  a  point 
within  the  ellipsoid  is  nothing.  Now  the  attraction  of  a  shell, 
bounded  by  two  concentric  similar  ellipsoids,  on  a  point  within 
it,  is  nothing.  If  the  shell  be  infinitely  thin,  its  attraction  will 
be  the  same  as  that  of  matter  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
one  of  the  ellipsoids  in  such  a  manner  that  the  quantity  on  a 
given  infinitely  small  area  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  at  the  same  point.  Let  a^,  &i,  c^  be  the 
semi-axes  of  one  of  the  ellipsoids,  a^  +  ha-^,  \  +  S&i,  c^  +  Sc^  those 
of  the  other.  Let  also  p-^  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre 
to  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  on  the  first  ellipsoid,  and 
i'l  +  ^Pi  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent  plane 
at  a  point  similarly  situated  on  the  second.  Then  hp^  is  the 
thickness  of  the  shell,  since,  the  two  ellipsoids  being  similar, 
the  tangent  planes  at  the  points  similarly  situated  on  their 
surfaces  are  parallel.      Also,  on  account  of  their  similarity, 

— ^=^= — --=—1  and  consequently  the  thickness  of  the  shell 

is  proportional  to  ^j.     Hence  we  have,  by  (5), 

where  h-^  is  a  constant,  to  be  determined  by  the  condition  v  =  v^, 
at  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid. 

12.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  isothermal  surface  at  which  the 
temperature  is  v-^  +  dv^,  let  —  dv^  =  G,  in  {a).     Then  we  have 
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C 

Tc^p-^dn-^  =  -—  5  or  p^dn-^  —  6^,  where  O^  is  an  infinitely  small  con- 

stant  quantity ;  and  the  required  equation  will  be  the  equation 
of  the  surface  traced  by  the  extremity  of  the  line  dn^^,  drawn 
externally  perpendicular  to  the  ellipsoid.  Let  x',  y' ,  z'  be  the 
co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  that  surface,  and  x,  y,  z  those  of 
the  corresponding  point  in  the  ellipsoid.  Then,  calling  a^,  /9i,  <yi 
the  angles  which  a  normal  to  the  ellipsoid  at  the  point  whose 
co-ordinates  are  x,  y,  z  makes  with  these  co-ordinates,  and 
supposing  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  to  coincide  with  the  axes  of  the 
ellipsoid,  2a-^,  2&i,  2ci,  respectively,  we  have 

— i""i 

/ 

or  x' — x=:-—^6i,  since  d^  is  infinitely  small,  and  therefore  also 
a!  —  x\  whence 

x=x'i  1  —  - 


In  a  similar  manner  we  should  find 


y 


y=-^,    and    z= S-- 

™2  nil  n% 

But  — i+f^H — ^=1,  and  hence  we  have 


x'^  y""  z"" 

for  the  equation  to  the  isothermal  surface  whose  temperature 
is  Vi  +  dv-y,  and  which  is  therefore  an  ellipsoid  described  from 
the  same  foci  as  the  original  isothermal  ellipsoid.  In  exactly 
the  same  manner  it  might  be  shown  that  the  isothermal  surface 
whose  temperature  is  v^  +  dv^  +  dv{,  is  an  ellipsoid  having  the 
same  foci  as  the  ellipsoid  whose  temperature  is  v-^  +  dv^,  and 
consequently,  as  the  original  ellipsoid  also.     By  continuing  this 
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process  it  may  be  proved  that  all  the  isothermal  surfaces  are 
ellipsoids,  having  the  same  foci  as  the  original  one. 

13.  From  the  form  of  the  equation  found  above  for  the  isother- 
mal ellipsoid  whose  temperature  is  v-y  +  dvj^,  it  follows  that  6^ 
or  p-jdn-y^  is  =  a-^da-^,  where  da-^^  is  the  increment  of  a^,  correspond- 
ing to  the  increment  dn^  of  %.  Hence,  if  a  be  one  of  the 
semi- axes  of  an  ellipsoid,  a  +  da  the  corresponding  semi-axis 
of  another  ellipsoid  having  the  same  foci,  dn  the  thickness  at 
any  point  of  the  shell  bounded  by  the  two  ellipsoids,  and  p 
the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  to  the  plane  touching  either 
ellipsoid  at  the  same  point,  we  have 

dn a  ,  - 

da      p  ^' 

1 4.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  find  the  temperature  at 
the  surface  of  any  given  ellipsoid,  having  the  same  foci  as  the 
original  ellipsoid.     For  this  purpose,  let  us  first  find  the  value 

of  ——at  any  point  in  the  surface  of  the  isothermal  ellipsoid 

whose  semi-axes  are  a,  h,  c.     Now  we  have,  from  (a), 

where  k  is  constant  for  any  point  in  the  surface  of  the  isothermal 
ellipsoid  under  consideration,  and  determined  by  the  condition 
that  the  whole  flux  of  heat  across  this  surface  must  be  equal 
to  the  whole  flux  across  the  surface  of  the  original  ellipsoid. 
N"ow  the  first  of  these  quantities  is  equal  to  4:7rJc//pdQi^  ido^ 

being  an  element  of  the  surface),  or  to  ^ir-^ffhpdoi^,  since 

— =—  •      But  fjh'pdof'  is  equal  to   the  volume  of  a  shell 

bounded  by  two  similar  ellipsoids,  whose  semi- axes  are  a,  h,  c, 
and  a-\-Za,  h+hh,  c-\-  he,  and  is  therefore  readily  shown  to  be 

equal  to   47r — abc.      Hence  iir-j-ff^pclay',  or  iirlcff^pdoi^ ,  is 

equal  to  i^Tr^kahc.  In  a  similar  manner  we  have,  for  the  flux 
of  heat  across  the  original  isothermal  surface,  i^'^k-^a-Jj^ji-^,  and 
therefore  A'ir'kabc=4:"'TT'k,ayb,c^, 

Avhich  gives  k=k,^^^^  ■ 

abc 
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Hence  we  have 

-*  =  *'*' ^5^^  W- 

1 5.  The  value  of  v  may  be  found  by  integrating  this  equation. 
To  effect  this,  since  a,  h,  c  are  the  semi- axes  of  an  ellipsoid 
passing  through  the  variable  extremity  of  n,  and  having  the 
same  foci  as  the  original  ellipsoid,  whose  axes  are  ^i,  \,  c^,  we 
have  a''-ai2  =  &^-Si^  =  c^  -ci^; 

which  gives  y^^a?  —f^   ^ 

c^  =  a^  —g^ 
where  /''  =  a/_J,^,   g^  =  ax^-Cx 

Hence  (c)  becomes 

dv  a-fiiCip 


{d). 


ISTow,  by  (&),  dn= j  and  hence 


ce 
aibiC-ida 


VC«  -/)V(«  -/) 

Integrating  this,  we  have 

v=  -47r^iai6iCi  f-^^-^ —  J^       -+  C  {e). 

16.  The  two  constants,  Jc-^  and  C,  must  be  determined  by  the 
conditions  v  =  Vi  when  a  =  a^,  and  v  =  0  when  a=  oo  ;  the 
latter  of  which  must  be  fulfilled,  in  order  that  the  expression 

found  for  v  may  be  equal  to  /  I  -^ — -  • 

1 7.  To  reduce  the  expression  for  v  to  an  elliptic  function,  let 
us  assume  a  =/cosec</.    )  ,.. 

Ui  =/cosec  ^1   i 

which  we  may  do  with  propriety  if  /  be  the  greater  of  the  two 

quantities  /  and  g,  since  a  is  always  greater  than  either  of 

them,  as  we  see  from  (d).      On  this  assumption,  equation  (e) 

becomes 

47r^iaiJiCi /■*  d(f)  „     4TrkiaiiiCi„    ,  ,  ^ 

v= t; I    -77- ^2  •  2 j,\+^  =  ' 7 -^c'^P+O 

/        Jo  v(l  — c   sin"*/*)  / 

where  c'  =  ^  (5-). 
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18.  Determining  from  this  the  values  of  G  and  k-^  by  tlie 
conditions  mentioned  above,  we  find  C=0,  and 

hence  the  expression  for  v  becomes 

19.  The  results  which  have  been  obtained  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 

If,  in  an  infinite  solid,  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid  be  retained 
at  a  constant  temperature,  the  temperature  of  any  point  in  the 
solid  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  point  in  the  surface 
of  an  ellipsoid  described  from  the  same  foci,  and  passing  through 
that  point ;  and  the  flux  of  heat  at  any  point  in  the  surface  of 
this  ellipsoid  will  be  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  to  a  plane  touching  it  at  the  point,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  volume  of  the  ellipsoid. 

20.  This  case  of  the  uniform  motion  of  heat  was  first  solved 
by  Lame,  in  his  Memoire  on  Isothermal  Surfaces,  in  Liouville's 
Journal  de  MatMmatiques,  vol.  ii.  p.  147,  by  showing  that  a 
series  of  isothermal  surfaces  of  the  second  order  will  satisfy  the 
equation  dH    d^    d^v_ 

provided  they  are  all  described  from  the  same  foci  The  value 
which  he  finds  for  v  agrees  with  ie),  and  he  finds,  for  the  flux 
of  heat  at  any  point,  the  expression 

KA 

or,  according  to  the  notation  which  we  have  employed, 

V(a'-v^)V(«'-p')' 
where  v  is  the  greater  real  semi- axis  of  the  hyperboloid  of 
one  sheet,  and  p  the  real  semi-axis  of  the  hyperboloid  of  two 
sheets,  described  from  the  same  foci  as  the  original  ellipsoid, 
and  passing  through  the  point  considered.  Hence  c^,  v^,  p^  are 
the  three  roots  of  the  equation 

u      u—pu—g^       ' 
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or 

Hence  a^v^p''=fg^x'', 

and  aVHay  +  vy=/y  +  (/^+^^)a;=+5'y+/V. 

Therefore, 

c)„2   2   a 

(a^— V2)(a2  — p2)=«4_^2l,2_^2^2_l,2p2_J_ffi_r^ 


=«*-{/y+(r+/K+^y+/v}+2/y^ 

a 
=«*  —  (a2_j2)(a2_c2)  —  (&2  4- c2)a;2_(«2^c2)2/2_(a2 -1-52)22  4.262c* 

=  a2624.a''c2+62g2_|(j2_|_c2)a,2^_(^24.c2)^2_|_(a2^52)22}; 

wMch  is  readily  shown,  by  substituting  for  a^&^  +  aV  +  &V 
its  equal  (aV  +  ^^V  +  Z'V)! -^+^H — A,  to  be  equal  to  — ^—  • 

Hence  the  expression  for  —  —  >  given  above,  becomes 

£?/z  ^   abc  ■^' 

which  agrees  with  (c). 

Attraction  of  a  Homogeneous  Ellipsoid  on  a  Point  within  or 
without  it. 

21.  If,  in  (c),  we  put  \  =  — ^  j  the  value  of  —-r-  at  any  point 

will  be  the  attraction  on  that  point  of  a  shell  bounded  by  two 
similar  concentric  ellipsoids,  whose  semi-axes  are 

and  fli+cZai,  (ai  +  c7ai)V(l— e^),  (a!i+£?ai)A/(l— e'^), 

where  a2_j2_^^2_j^2_^^2g2     | 

J  _2„2 „2_2 „    2. '2        C  \     n 

and  a  — c  =«i  — Ci  =«!  e      j 

the  density  of  the  shell  being  unity.     Now  this  attraction  is  in 
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a  normal  drawn  througli  the  point  attracted  to  the  surface  of 
the  ellipsoid,  whose  semi- axes  are  a,  h,  c.  If  we  call  a,  /S,  y 
the  angles  which  this  normal  makes  with  the  co-ordinates' 
X,  y,  z  of  the  point  attracted,  we  have 

X 

a^  px 


,  x^     y^     zA      a'- 

and  similarly,  cos/3==^j    cos7=^- 

Hence,  calling  dA,  dB,  dC  the  components  of  the  attraction 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  we  have,  from  (c). 


he  "^ 

dC=  Attz  —~r  p^dui 
abc^ 


(2). 


22.  The  integrals  of  these  expressions,  between  the  limits 
«!  =  0  and  «!  =  a/,  are  the  components  of  the  attraction  of  an 
ellipsoid  whose  semi-axes  are  a/,  h-^,  c{,  or  a/,  a(i\J  (1  —  e"), 
%'V(1— O,  on  the  point  ix,  y,  z).  ISTow,  by  (1),  we  may 
express  each  of  the  quantities  h,  c,  h^,  c^,  in  terms  of  a  and  a^, 
and  the  equation 

enables  us  to  express  either  of  the  quantities  a,  a^  in  terms  of 
the  other.  The  simplest  way,  however,  to  integrate  equations 
(2),  will  be  to  express  each  in  terms  of  a  third  quantity, 

u='^  (4). 

a 

Eliminating  a  from  (3),  by  means  of  this  quantity,  we  have 

2  o/2/y.2      I  <? 


ai^=u^x^-\ — - 


u~^  —  e^     u~^  —  e 

—  3^2 


Hence        „,&.  =  |  ux'  +  ^^^^^^  +  ^^^,,-^^  |  du 

a*^¥^  c*J  ^ 

Also,  from  (4),  we  have  a=  —;  from  which  we  find,  by  (1), 
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J=^V(l-eV),  c=^V(l-e'V).    By(l)also,&i=aiV(l-0. 

Cj  =  aiV(l  — e'^).     Making  these  substitutions  in  (2),  and  inte- 
grating, we  have,  calling  a  the  value  of  a,  when  a-^  =  a^', 

u^du 


Jo    (1  —  e  K  )^  (1  —  e  ^ vrf 


y  (5)- 


Jo    (1  — e^M^F  (1  — e 


0    {\-e''v^f{\-e"'v?f 


23.  If  the  point  attracted  be  within  the  ellipsoid,  the  attraction 
of  all  the  similar  concentric  shells  without  the  point  will  be 
nothing ;  and  hence  the  superior  limit  of  u  will  be  the  value  of 

—  at  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid,  similar  to  the  given  one,  and 
a 

passing  through  the  point  attracted. 

Now,  in  this  case,  a-^  —  a,  since  a  is  one  of  the  semi-axes  of 
an  ellipsoid  passing  through  the  point  attracted,  and  having 
the  same  foci  as  another  ellipsoid  (passing  through  the  same 
point)  whose  corresponding  semi- axis  is  a-^.  Hence,  for  an 
interior  point,  we  have 


^^  '^  Jo  {l  —  e^u^)-(l  —  e'^u^)^ 


y     (6). 


24.  These  are  the  known  expressions  for  the  attraction  of  an 

ellipsoid  on  a  point  within  it.     Equations  (5)  agree  with  the 

expressions  given  in  the  Supplement  to  Liv.  v.  of  Pontecoulant's 

TMo'rie  Analytique  du  Systeme  du  Monde,  where  they  are  found 

by  direct  integration,   by  a  method   discovered  by  Poisson. 

They  may  also  be  readily  deduced  from  equations  (6)  by  Ivory's 

Theorem.     Or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  comparison  of  them, 

after  reducing  the  limits  of  the  integrals  to  0  and  1,  by  substi- 

a  ' 
tuting  -4-w  for  u,  with  equation  (6),  Ivory's  Theorem  may  be 

readily  demonstrated. 


11.  ON  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF  ELECTRICITY 
IN  EQUILIBRIUM. 

I. — ON  THE  ELEMENTARY  LAWS  OF  STATICAL  ELECTRICITy.* 

[From  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  Nov.  1845.  Eeprinted 
Philosophical  Magazine,  1854,  second  half-year,  with  additional  Notes 
of  date  March  1854.] 

25.  The  elementary  laws  wliicli  regulate  the  distribution  of 
electricity  on  conducting  bodies  have  been  determined  by 
means  of  direct  experiments,  by  Coulomb,  and  in  the  form 
he  has  given  them,  which  is  independent  of  any  hypothesis,-|* 
they  have  long  been  considered  as  rigorously  established.  The 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  in  equilibrium  on  a 
conductor  of  any  form  was  thus  brought  within  the  province 
of  mathematical  analysis ;  but  the  solution,  even  in  the  simplest 
cases,  presented  so  much  difficulty  that  Coulomb,  after  having 
investigated  it  experimentally  for  bodies  of  various  forms,  could 
only  compare  his  measurements  with  the  results  of  his  theory 
by  very  rude  processes  of  approximation.  Without,  however, 
giving  rigorous  solutions  in  particular  cases,  he  examined  the 
general  problem  with  great  care,  and  left  nothing  indefinite  in 
the  conditions  to  be  satisfied,  so  that  it  was  entirely  by  analyti- 
cal difficulties  that  he  was  stopped.     As  an  example  of  the 

*  This  paper  is  a  translation  (with  considerable  additions)  of  one  which 
appeared  in  Liouville's  Journal  de  Mathematiques,  1845,  p.  209. 

t  Coulomb  has  expressed  his  theory  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  only  be 
attacked  in  the  way  of  proving  his  experimental  results  to  be  inaccurate. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  remarkable  passage  in  his  sixth  memoir, 
which  follows  a  short  discussion  of  some  of  the  physical  ideas  then  com- 
monly held  with  reference  to  electricity.  "  Je  pr4viens  pour  mettre  la  theorie 
qui  va  suivi'e  d  Vdbri  de  toute  dispmte  systematique,  que  dans  la  supposition  des 
deuxfluides  4lectriques,  je  n'ai  d'autre  intention  que  de  presenter  avec  le  moins 
d'eUmens  possible,  les  resultats  du  calcul  et  de  V experience,  et  non  d^indiquer 
les  v6ritables  causes  de  VSlectricite.  Je  renverrai,  d,  la  fin  de  mon  travail  stir 
Velectricit4,  Vexamen  des  p)rincip)aux  sysitnies  auxquels  les  phenomenes  Mectriques 
ont  donnS  naissance." — Histoire  de  l'Acad(5mie,  1788,  p.  673. 
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success  of  his  theoretical  investigations,  we  may  refer  to  the 
well-known  demonstration  of  the  theorem  (usually  attributed 
to  Laplace)  relative  to  the  repulsion  exercised  by  a  charged 
conductor  on  a  point  near  its  surface.* 

The  memoirs  of  Poisson,  on  the  mathematical  theory,  con- 
tain the  analytical  determination  of  the  distribution  of  elec- ' 
tricity  on  two  conducting  spheres  placed  near  one  another, 
the  solution  being  worked  out  in  numbers  in  the  case  of  two 
equal  spheres  in  contact,  which  had  been  investigated  experi- 
mentally by  Coulomb  (as  well  as  in  another  case,  not  examined 
by  Coulomb,  which  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  numerical 
results  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  formulse).  The  calcu- 
lated ratios  of  the  intensities  at  different  points  of  the  surface 
he  is  therefore  ena,bled  to  compare  with  Coulomb's  measure- 
ments, and  he  finds  an  agreement  which  is  quite  as  close  as 
could  be  expected,  when  we  consider  the  excessively  difficult 
and  precarious  nature  of  quantitative  experiments  in  electricity  : 
but  the  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  theory  from  these 
researches  is  the  entire  agreement  of  the  principal  features, 

*  This  theorem  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — Let  ^  be  a  closed  surface  of 
any  form,  and  let  matter,  attracting  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
be  so  distributed  over  it  that  the  resultant  attraction  on  an  interior  point  is 
nothing  :  the  resultant  attraction  on  an  exterior  point,  indefinitely  near  any 
part  of  the  surface,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  and  eqiial  to  47r/), 
if  /)w  be  the  quantity  of  matter  on  an  element  w  of  the  surface  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  point.  Coulomb's  demonstration  of  this  theorem  may  be 
found  in  a  preceding  paper  in  the  Mathematical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  74  (above, 
I.  7).  He  gives  it  himself,  in  his  sixth  memoir  on  Electricity  [Histoire  de 
rAcademie,  1788,  p.  677),  in  connexion  with  an  investigation  of  the  theory 
of  the  proof  plane  in  which,  by  an  error  that  is  readily  rectified,  he  arrives  at 
the  result  that  a  small  insulated  conducting  disc,  put  in  contact  with  an  elec- 
trified conductor  at  any  point,  and  then  removed,  carries  with  it  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  lies  on  an  element  of  the  conductor  at  that  point  equal  in  area  to  the 
two  faces  of  the  disc ;  the  quantity  actually  removed  being  only  half  of  this. 
This  result,  however,  does  not  at  all  affect  the  experimental  use  which  he 
makes  of  the  proof  plane,  which  is  merely  to  find  the  ratios  of  the  intensities 
at  dififerent  points  of  a  charged  conductor.  As  the  complete  theory  of  this 
valuable  instrument  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  given  in  any  English 
work,  I  annex  the  following  remarkably  clear  account  of  it,  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  Pouillet's  Traite  de  Physique : — "  Quand  le  plan  d'epreuve  est 
tangent  §,  une  surface,  il  se  confond  avec  I'^l^ment  qu'il  touche,  il  prend  en 
quelque  sorte  sa  place  relativement  a  I'^lectricit^,  ou  plutot  il  devient  lui- 
mSme  I'element  sur  lequel  la  fluide  se  repand  ;  ainsi,  quand  on  retire  ce 
plan,  on  fait  la  mSme  chose  que  si  i'on  avait  d^coup^  siir  la  surface  un 
^l^ment  de  m^me  4paisseur  et  de  meme  tJtendue  que  lui,  et  qu'on  I'edt  enlev6 
pour  le  porter  dans  la  balance  sans  qu'il  perdit  rien  de  I'electricit^  qui  le 
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even  in  some  very  singular  phenomena,  of  the  experimental 
results  with  the  theoretical  deductions.  For  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  we  must  refer  to  Coulomb's  fifth 
memoir  {Histoire  de  V Academic,  1787),  and  for  the  mathe- 
matical investigations  to  the  first  and  second  memoirs  of 
Poisson  (Memoires  de  I'Institut,  1811),  or  to  the  treatise  on 
Electricity  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana,  where  the  sub- 
stance of  Poisson' s  first  memoir  is  given. 

The  mathematical  theory  received  by  far  the  most  complete 
development  which  it  has  hitherto  obtained,  in  Green's  Essay 
on  the  Application  of  Mathematical  Analysis  to  the  Theories 
of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,*  in  which  a  series  of  general 
theorems  were  demonstrated,  and  many  interesting  applications 
made  to  actual  problems.*f" 

Of  late  years  some  distinguished  experimentalists  have  begun 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  laws  established  by  Coulomb,  and 
have  made  extensive  researches  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
laws  of  certain  phenomena  which  they  considered  incompatible 
with  his  theory.     The  most  remarkable  works  of  this  kind 

couvre ;  une  fois  stJpar^  de  la  surface,  cat  Element  n'aurait  plus  dans  ses 
differents  points  qu'une  epaisseur  eleetrique  moitie  moindre,  puisque  la 
fluide  devrait  se  repandre  pour  eu  coiivrir  les  deux  faces.  Ce  principe  pos6, 
I'exp^rience  n'exige  plus  que  de  I'liabitude  et  de  la  dext^rite  :  apr^s  avoir 
toiicli^  un  point  de  la  surface  avec  le  plan  d'^preuve,  on  I'apporte  dans  la 
balance,  oil  il  partage  sou  Electricity  avec  le  disque  de  I'aiguille  qui  lui  est 
Egale,  et  Ton  observe  la  force  de  torsion  S.  une  distance  connue.  On  r^pfete 
la  m6me  experience  en  touchant  un  autre  point,  et  le  rapport  des  forces  de 
torsion  est  le  rapport  des  repulsions  Electriques  ;  on  en  prend  la  racine  carree 
pour  avoir  le  rapport  des  Epaisseurs.  Ainsi  le  genie  de  Coulomb  a  donnE  en 
mSme  temps  aux  matbematiciens  la  loi  fondamentale  suivant  laquelle  la 
matifere  Eleetrique  s'attire  et  se  repousse;  et  aux  pbysiciens  une  balance 
Douvelle,  et  des  principes  d'Experience  an  moyen  desquels  ils  peuvent  en 
quelque  sorte  sender  I'Epaisseur  de  I'electricitE  sur  tous  les  corps,  et  deter- 
miner les  pressions  qu'elle  exerce  sur  les  obstacles  qui  I'arr^tent." 

To  this  explanation  it  should  be  added  that,  when  the  proof  plane  is  still 
very  near  the  body  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  the  effect  of  mutual  influ- 
ence is  such  as  to  make  the  intensity  be  insensible  at  every  point  of  the  disc 
on  the  side  next  the  conductor,  and  at  each  point  of  the  conductor  which 
is  under  the  disc.  It  is  only  when  the  disc  is  removed  to  a  considerable 
distance  that  the  electricity  spreads  itself  symmetrically  on  its  two  faces, 
and  that  the  intensity  at  the  point  of  the  conductor  to  which  it  was  applied, 
recovers  its  original  value.  It  was  the  omission  of  this  consideration  that 
caused  Coulomb  to  fall  into  the  error  alluded  to  above. 

*  Nottingham,  1828. 

+  This  memoir  of  Green's  has  been  unfortunately  very  little  known, 
either  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent.     Some  of  the  principal  theorems 
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have  been  undertaken  independently  by  Mr.  Snow  Harris  and 
Mr.  Faraday,  and  in  their  memoirs,  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  we  find  detailed  accounts  of  their  re- 
searches. All  the  experiments,  however,  which  they  have 
made,  having  direct  reference  to  the  distribution  of  electricity 
in  equilibrium,  are,  I  think,  in  full  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Coulomb,  and  must  therefore,  instead  of  objections  to  his 
theory,  be  considered  as  confirming  it.  As,  however,  many 
have  believed  Coulomb's  theory  to  be  overturned  by  these 
investigations,  and  as  others  have  at  least  been  led  to  entertain 
doubts  as  to  its  certainty  or  accuracy,  the  following  attempt 
to  explain  the  apparent  difficulties  is  made  the  subject  of  the 
first  of  a  series  of  papers  in  which  various  parts  of  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  electricity,  and  corresponding  problems  in 
the  theories  of  magnetism  and  heat,  will  be  considered. 

26.  We  may  commence  by  examining  some  experimental 
results  published  in  Mr.  Harris's  first  memoir  On  the  Elemen- 
tary Laws  of  Electricity.^  After  describing  the  instruments 
employed  in  his  researches,  Mr.  Harris  gives  the  details  of 
some  experiments  with  reference  to  the  attraction  exercised 
by  an  insulated  electrified  body  on  an  uninsulated  conductor 
placed  in  its  neighbourhood.     The  first  result  which  he  an- 


in  it  have  been  re-discovered  within  the  last  few  years,  and  published  in  the 
following  works  : — 

Oomptes  Rendus  for  Feb.  11th,  1839,  where  part  of  the  series  of  theorems 
is  announced  without  demonstration,  by  Chasles. 

Gauss's  memoir  on  "  General  Theorems  relating  to  Attractive  and  Re- 
pulsive Forces,  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,"  in  the 
Resultate  aus  den  Beobachtungen  des  magnetischen  Vereins  im  Jahre  1839, 
Leipsic,  1840.  (Translations  of  this  paper  have  been  published  in  Taylor's 
Scientific  Memoirs  for  April  1842,  and  in  the  Numbers  of  Liouville's  Journal 
for  July  and  August  1842.) 

Mathematical  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  Feb.  1842,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Uniform 
Motion  of  Heat,  etc."  (i.  above). 

Additions  to  the  Connaissance  des  Terns  for  1845  (published  June  1842), 
where  Chasles  supplies  demonstrations  of  the  theorems  which  he  had  previ- 
ously announced. 

I  should  add  that  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1845) 
that  I  succeeded  in  meeting  with  Green's  Essay.  The  allusion  made  to  his 
name  with  reference  to  the  word  "  potential "  (Mathematical  Journal,  vol.  iii. 
p.  190),  was  taken  from  a  memoir  of  Murphy's,  "On  definite  Integrals  with 
Physical  Applications,"  in  the  Cambridge  Transactions,  where  a  mistaken 
definition  of  that  term,  as  used  by  Green,  is  given. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1834. 
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nounces  is  that,  when  other  circumstances  remain  the  same, 
the  attraction  varies  as  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  electricity 
with  which  the  insulated  body  is  charged.  It  is  readily  seen, 
as  was  first  remarked  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  Report  on  the 
Theories  of  Electricity,  etc.*  that  this  is  a  rigorous  deduction 
from  the  mathematical  theory,  following  from  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  electricity  induced  upon  the  uninsulated  body  is 
proportional  to  the  charge  on  the  electrified  body  by  which  it 
is  attracted. 

27.  The  remaining  results  have  reference  to  the  force  of 
attraction  at  different  distances,  and  with  bodies  of  different 
forms  opposed.  As  these  are  generally  very  irregular  (such  as 
"  plane  circular  areas  backed  by  small  cones  "),  we  should  not, 
according  to  Coulomb's  theory,  expect  any  very  simple  laws, 
such  as  Mr.  Harris  discovers,  to  be  rigorously  true.  Accord- 
ingly, though  they  are  announced  by  him  without  restriction, 
we  must  examine  whether  the  experiments  from  which  they 
have  been  deduced  are  of  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  character 
to  lead  to  any  general  conclusions  with  respect  to  electrical 
action.  ISTow,  in  the  first  place,  we  find  that  in  all  of  them  the 
attraction  is  "  independent  of  the  form  of  the  unopposed  parts  " 
of  the  bodies,  which  will  be  the  case  only  when  the  intensity 
of  the  induced  electricity  on  the  unopposed  parts  of  the  un- 
insulated body  is  insensible.  According  to  the  mathematical 
theory,  and  according  to  Mr.  Faraday's  researches  "  on  induction 
in  curved  lines,"  which  will  be  referred  to  below,  the  intensity 
never  absolutely  vanishes  at  any  point  of  the  uninsulated 
body :  but  it  is  readily  seen  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harris's 
experiments,  it  will  be  so  slight  on  the  unopposed  portions 
that  it  could  not  be  perceived  without  experiments  of  a  very 
refined  nature,  such  as  might  be  made  by  the  proof  plane  of 
Coulomb,  which  is  in  fact,  with  a  slight  modification,  the 
instrument  employed  by  Mr.  Faraday  in  the  investigation. 
Now  to  the  degree  of  approximation  to  which  the  intensity  on 
the  unopposed  parts  may  be  neglected,  the  laws  observed  by 
Mr.  Harris  when  the  opposed  surfaces  are  plane  may  be  readily 
deduced  from  the  mathematical  theory.     Thus  let  v  be  the 

*  British  Association  Report  for  1837. 
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potential  in  the  interior  of  the  charged  body,  A ;  a  quantity 
which  will  depend  solely  on  the  state  of  the  interior  coating 
of  the  battery  with  which  in  Mr.  Harris's  experiments  A  is 
connected,  and  will  therefore  be  sensibly  constant  for  different 
positions  of  A  relative  to  the  uninsulated  opposed  body,  B. 
Let  a  be  the  distance  between  the  plane  opposed  faces  of  A  and 
B,  and  let  S  be  the  area  of  the  opposed  parts  of  these  faces, 
which  will  in  general  be  the  area  of  the  smaller,  if  they  be 
unequal.  When  the  distance  a  is  so  small  that  we  may  en- 
tirely neglect  the  intensity  on  all  the  unopposed  parts  of  the 
bodies,  it  is  readily  shown  from  the  mathematical  theory  that 
(since  the  difference  of  the  potentials  at  the  surfaces  of  A  and 
B  is  v)  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  produced  by  induction  at 
any  point  of  the  portion  of  the  surface  of  B  which  is  opposed 

to  A,  is  2 —     Hence  the  attraction  on  any  small  element  a>, 

of  the  portion  8  of  the  surface  of  B,  will  be  in  a  direction 

perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  equal  to  ^ttIj — j  •*      Hence 

the  whole  attraction  on  5  is 

This  formula  expresses  all  the  laws  stated  by  Mr.  Harris 
as  results  of  his  experiments  in  the  case  when  the  opposed 
surfaces  are  plane. 

28.  When  the  opposed  surfaces  are  curved,  for  instance  when 
A  and  B  are  equal  spheres,  we  can  make  no  approximation 
analogous  to  that  which  has  led  us  to  so  simple  an  expression 
in  the  case  of  opposed  planes ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that 
no  such  simple  law  for  the  attraction  in  this  case  has  been 
announced  by  Mr.  Harris.  He  has,  however,  found  that  it  is 
expressed  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  formula 

c(c— 2a) 
where  c  is  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  spheres, 
a  the  radius  of  each,  7c  a  constant,  which  will  depend  on  a  and 
on  the  charge  of  the  battery  with  which  A  is  in  communica- 

*  See  VTi.  below. 
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tion.  Though,  however,  this  formula  may  give  results  which 
do  not  differ  very  much  from  observation  within  a  limited 
range  of  distances,  it  cannot,  according  to  any  theory,  be  con- 
sidered as  expressing  the  physical  law  of  the  phenomenon. 
For,  according  to  it,  when  the  balls  are  very  distant,  F  ulti- 
mately varies  as  -^  •     Now  it  is  clear  that  the  law  of  force 

must  ultimately  become  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance,  since 
the  quantity  of  electricity  induced  upon  B  will  be  ultimately 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance,  and  the  attraction  between 
the  balls  as  the  product  of  the  quantities  of  electricity  directly, 
and  as  the  square  of  the  distance  inversely,  and  hence  the 
formula  given  by  Mr,  Harris  cannot  express  the  law  of  force 
when  the  balls  are  very  distant.  In  the  experiments  by  which 
his  formula  is  tested,  the  force  of  attraction  is  measured  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  balance  and  weights  :  the  only  com- 
parison of  results  which  he  publishes  is  transcribed  in  the 
following  table :— 


Dist.  of  Centres. 

Measured  Force 
in  Grains. 

^  15ci  Ci-2 
Values  of  — /    „'  • 
c(c-2) 

Ci=2-3 

C2=2-5 
C3=2-8 
c,=3-0 

15 

8-25  + 
4-6  + 
3-5- 

15 

8-28 
4-62 
3-45 

29.  From  this  table  we  see  that  the  formula  is  verified  in  three 
cases  to  the  extent  of  accuracy  of  the  experiments.  Comparisons 
extended  to  a  much  wider  range  of  distances  would  be  required 
to  establish  it,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  precautions 
to  prevent  the  experimental  results  from  being  influenced  by 
disturbing  causes.  In  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Harris, 
we  find  that  no  precautions  have  been  taken  to  avoid  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  extraneous  conductors,  which,  according 
to  the  descriptions  and  drawings  he  gives  of  his  instruments, 
seem  to  exist  very  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bodies  operated  upon,  being  partly  metal  in  connexion  with 
the  insulated  system  with  which  the  body  A  communicates, 
and  partly  uninsulated  metal,  in  the  fixed  parts  of  the  electro- 
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meter,  and  in  the  movable  parts  by  whicb  B  is  supported. 
The  general  effect  produced  by  the  presence  of  such  bodies 
in  disturbing  the  observed  law  of  force,  must  be  to  make  it 
diminish  less  rapidly  with  the  distance  when  A  and  B  are 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval :  and  it  is  probably  owing, 
at  least  in  part,  to  such  disturbing  causes  that  Mr.  Harris's 
results  nearly  agree,  as  far  as  they  go,  with  a  formula  which 
would  ultimately  give  for  the  law  of  force  the  inverse  square  of 
the  distance  between  A  and  B,  instead  of  the  inverse  cube. 

30.  The  determination  by  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
attraction  or  repulsion  between  two  electrified  conducting 
spheres  has  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  attempted, 
and  would  present  considerable  difficulty  by  means  of  the 
formulae  ordinarily  given  for  such  problems.  It  may,  however, 
very  readily  be  effected  by  means  of  a  general  theorem  on  the 
attraction  between  electrified  conductors,  which  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  paper.*  Thus,  if  F{c)  be  the  force  of  attraction, 
correspondiog  to  the  distance  c  between  the  centres,  in  the 
particular  case  when  the  two  spheres  are  equal  (the  radius  of 
each  being  unity),  and  the  potential  in  the  interior  of  one  of 
them  is  nothing  (as  will  be  the  case  when  the  body  is  un- 
insulated), the  potential  in  the  interior  of  the  other  being  v, 
I  have  found  the  following  formulae,  which  express  F{c)  by  a 
converging  series : — 

(A)  i.(.)  =  „v(|i,+  g.+g+etc.),  where 

(B),  I  Q,     =(c==-2)Qi-l, 

\_  Qn+2  =  {c   — ^)Qn+l  —  Gw 
(Pi       =h 

(C),  <  P,     =2c^-3, 

Ip„+,  =  (c^-2)P,+,  +  (Q„+i-PJ. 


■*■  [Note  added  March  1854. — The  enunciation  of  tlie  "general  theorem" 
allufled  to,  the  investigation  founded  on  it,  by  which  the  author  first  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  made  use  of  here,  and  another  demonstration  of  the  same 
conclusion,  founded  on  the  method  of  electrical  images,  and  strictly  synthe- 
tical in  its  character,  are  published,  with  comprehensive  numerical  results, 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  April  1853.] 
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31.  These  formulse  enable  us  to  calculate  Q^,  Q.j,  Q^,  Q^, 
etc.,  and  then  P^,  Pc^,  Pg,  P^,  etc.,  successively,  by  a  simple 
and  uniform  arithmetical  process,  for  any  particular  value  of  c. 


I  have  thus  calculated  the  values  of 


F{c) 


in  five  cases,  the 


first  four  of  which  are  those  examined  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  have 
obtained  the  following  results,  each  of  which  is  true  to  five 
places  of  decimals  : — 


c. 

v--'F[c). 

2-3 
2-5 

2-8 
3-0 
4-0 

.    0-32926 
0-17423 
0-09168 
0-06592 
002075 

32,  To  compare  these  with  Mr.  Harris's  measurements,  we 
may  calculate  the  value  of  the  potential  in  his  battery,  during 
the  observations,  by  means  of  his  first  result,  and  thence  find 
the  attraction  for  the  other  three  cases  by  means  of  the  calcu- 
lated values  of  v~^F{c).  Thus  we  have  v~'^  x  16  =  '3293,  which 
gives  'y^  =  45*56, 

and  hence  i^(2-5)  =  7-94, 

P(2-8)  =  4-18, 
ir(3)  =  3-00. 
These  numbers  differ  considerably  from  Mr.  Harris's  results, 
but  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  considerations  mentioned 
above. 

33.  The  most  important  part  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  Harris 
is  that  in  which  he  investigates  the  insulating  power  of  air  of 
different  densities.  The  result  at  which  he  arrives  is,  that  the 
intensity  necessary  to  produce  a  spark  depends  solely  on  the 
density  of  the  air,  and  not  otherwise  on  the  pressure  or  tem- 
perature. He  thus  shows  that  the  conducting  power  of  flame, 
of  heated  bodies,  and  of  a  vacuum,  are  due  solely  to  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air  in  each  case.  He  also  shows  that  the  in- 
tensities necessary  to  produce  a  spark  are  in  the  simple  ratios 
of  the  densities  of  the  air. 
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34.  In^  subsequent  memoir,  by  the  same  author*  we  find 
additional  experiments  on  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
theory  of  electricity.  The  first  series  which  is  described,  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  truth  of  Coulomb's  law, 
that  the  repulsion  of  two  similarly  charged  points  is  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  directly  as  the  product  of 
the  masses.  In  experiments  of  this  kind  in  which  accurate 
quantitative  results  are  aimed  at,  many  precautions  are  neces- 
sary. Thus  all  conducting  bodies,  except  those  operated  upon, 
must  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  influence,  and  the  distance 
between  the  repelling  bodies  must  be  considerable  with  refer- 
ence to  their  linear  dimensions,  so  that  the  distribution  of 
electricity  on  each  may  be  uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  the 
other.  Also  the  bodies  should  be  spheres,  so  that  the  attrac- 
tion may  be  the  same  as  if  the  whole  electricity  of  each  were 
collected  at  its  centre ;  and  the  distance  to  be  measured  will 
then  be  the  distance  between  the  centres.  These  conditions 
have  been  expressly  mentioned  by  Coulomb,  and  they  have 
been  fulfilled,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his  researches,  as  we  see  by 
the  descriptions  of  the  experiments  made,  which  we  find  in  his 
memoirs.  He  has  thus  arrived  by  direct  measurement  at  the 
law,  which  we  know  by  a  mathematical  demonstration,-f-*foimded 
upon  independent  experiments,  to  be  the  rigorous  law  of  nature, 
for  electrical  action.  None  of  these  precautions,  however,  have 
been  taken  in  the   experiments   described    in    Mr.   Harris's 


*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1836. 

+  See  Murphy's  Electricity,  p.  41,  or  Pratt's  Mechanics,  Art.  154. 

[Note  added  March  1854. — Cavendish  demonstrates  mathematically  that 
if  the  law  of  force  be  any  other  than  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance, 
electricity  could  not  rest  in  equilibrium  on  the  surface  of  a  conductor.  But 
experiment  has  shown  that  electricity  does  rest  at  the  surface  of  a  conductor. 
Hence  the  law  of  force  must  be  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  Caven- 
dish considered  the  second  proposition  as  highly  probable,  but  had  not  ex- 
perimental evidence  to  support  this  opinion,  in  his  published  work  (An 
attempt  to  explain  the  phsenomena  of  Electricity  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Fluid).  Since  his  time,  the  most  perfect  experimental  evidence  has  been 
obtained  that  electricity  resides  at  the  surface  of  a  conductor ;  in  si^ch  facts, 
for  instance,  as  the  perfect  equivalence  in  all  electro-statical  relations  of  a 
hollow  metallic  conductor  of  ever  so  thin  substance,  or  of  a  gilt  non-con- 
ductor (possessing  a  conducting  film  of  not  more  than  200*000  ^^  ^°  ^^^^ 
thick)  and  a  solid  conductor  of  the  same  external  form  and  dimensions  ;  the 
minor  premise  of  his  syllogism  is  thus  demonstrated,  and  the  conclusion  is 
therefore  established.] 
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memoir,  and  the  results  are  accordingly  unavailable  for  the 
accurate  quantitative  verification  of  any  law,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  unknown  disturbing  circumstances  by  which  they 
are  affected.  The  phenomena  which  he  observes,  however^ 
afford  qualitative  illustrations  of  the  mathematical  theory  of 
a  very  interesting  nature,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples  of  his  results  : — 

{a)  When  the  distance  between  the  bodies  is  great  with 
reference  to  their  linear  dimensions,  the  repulsion  is  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  directly  as  the  product  of  the 
masses. 

(b)  "When  the  distance  is  small,  the  action  becomes  ap- 
parently irregular.  Thus  if  the  quantities  of  electricity  on  the 
two  bodies  be  equal,  the  force,  which  is  always  of  repulsion, 
does  not  increase  so  rapidly  when  the  bodies  approach,  as  if  it 
followed  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 

(c.)  If  the  charges  be  unequal,  the  repulsion  ceases  at  a 
certain  distance,  and  at  all  smaller  distances  there  is  attraction 
between  the  bodies. 

35.  These  results  are,  with  all  their  peculiarities,  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  of  Coulomb,  which  indicates  that,  if 
the  quantities  of  electricity  be  equal,  and  the  bodies  equal  and 
similar,  there  will  be  repulsion  in  every  position  :  but  if  there 
be  any  difference,  however  small,  between  the  charges,  the 
repulsion  will  necessarily  cease,  and  attraction  commence, 
before  contact  takes  place,  when  one  body  is  made  to  approach 
the  other.  Unless,  however,  the  difference  of  the  charges  be 
sufficiently  considerable,  a  spark  may  pass  between  the  bodies, 
and  render  the  charges  equal,  before  attraction  commences. 
In  Mr.  Harris's  experiments,  in  which  the  bodies  seem  to  have 
been  nearly  oblate  spheroids,  the  attraction  is  generally  sensible 
before  the  distance  is  small  enough  to  allow  a  spark  to  pass,  if 
the  charge  on  one  be  double  of  that  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Harris  next  proceeds  to  investigate  the  theory  of  the 
proof  plane,  and  to  examine  whether  it  can  be  considered  as 
indicating  with  certainty  the  intensity  of  electricity  at  any 
part  of  a  charged  body,  and,  principally  from  an  experiment 
made  on  a  charged  non-conductor  (a  hoUow  sphere  of  glass), 
comes  to  a  negative  conclusion.     It  should  be  remembered, 
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however,  that,  the  proof  plane  having  never  been  applied  to 
determine  the  intensity  at  points  of  the  surface  of  a  charged 
non-conductor,  such  conclusions  in  no  way  interfere  with 
adopted  ideas.  Since  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to 
the  theory  of  this  valuable  instrument,  as  we  find  it  explained 
by  M.  Pouillet,*  nor  as  to  the  experimental  use  of  it  made  by 
Coulomb,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  more  at  length  on  the 
subject  here. 

36.  Mr.  Faraday's  researches  on  electrostatical  induction, 
which  are  published  in  a  memoir  forming  the  eleventh  series 
of  his  Experimental  Eesearches  in  Electricity,  were  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  test  an  idea  which  he  had  long  possessed, 
that  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  exercised  by  free 
electricity,  are  not  the  resultant  of  actions  exercised  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  are  propagated  by  means  of  molecular  action  among 
the  contiguous  particles  of  the  insulating  medium  surrounding 
the  electrified  bodies,  which  he  therefore  calls  the  dielectric. 
By  this  idea  he  has  been  led  to  some  very  remarkable  views 
upon  induction,  or,  in  fact,  upon  electrical  action  in  general. 
As  it  is  impossible  that  the  phenomena  observed  by  Faraday 
can  be  incompatible  with  the  results  of  experiment  which 
constitute  Coulomb's  theory,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
difference  of  his  ideas  from  those  of  Coulomb  must  arise  solely 
from  a  different  method  of  stating,  and  interpreting  physically, 
the  same  laws  :  and  farther,  it  may,  I  think,  be  shown  that 
either  method  of  viewing  the  subject,  when  carried  sufficiently 
far,  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  mathematical  theory 
which  would  lead  to  the  elementary  principles  of  the  other  as 
consequences.  This  theory  would  accordingly  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  ultimate  law  of  the  phenomena,  independently  of 
any  physical  hypothesis  we  might,  from  other  circumstances, 
be  led  to  adopt.  That  there  are  necessarily  two  distinct 
elementary  ways  of  viewing  the  theory  of  electricity,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  considerations,  founded  on  the 
principles  developed  in  a  previous  paper  in  this  Journal.f 


*  See  foot-note  on  §  25. 

•}■  On  the  Uniform  Motion  of  Heat,  and  its  Connexion  with  the  Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  Electricity  (r.  above). 
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37.  Corresponding  to  every  problem  relative  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  on  conductors,  or  to  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  exercised  by  electrified  bodies,  there  is  a  problem  in 
the  uniform  motion  of  heat  which  presents  the  same  analytical 
conditions,  and  which,  therefore,  considered  mathematically,  is 
the  same  problem.  Thus,  let  a  conductor  A,  charged  with 
a  given  quantity  of  electricity,  be  insulated  in  a  hollow  con- 
ducting shell,  B,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  uninsulated. 
According  to  the  mathematical  theory,  an  equal  quantity  of 
electricity  of  the  contrary  kind  will  be  attracted  to  the  interior 
surface  of  B  (or  the  surface  of  B,  as  we  may  call  it  to  avoid 
circumlocution),  and  the  distribution  of  this  charge,  and  of  the 
charge  on  A,  will  take  place  so  that  the  resultant  attraction  at 
any  point  of  each  surface  may  be  in  the  direction  of  the  normal. 
This  condition  being  satisfied,  it  will  follow  that  there  is  no 
attraction  on  any  point  within  A,  or  without  the  surface  of  B, 
that  is,  on  any  point  within  either  of  the  conducting  bodies. 
The  most  convenient  mathematical  expression  for  the  condition 
of  equilibrium,  is  that  the  potential  at  any  point  P*  must 
have  a  constant  value  when  P  is  on  the  surface  of  A,  and  the 
value  nothing  when  P  is  on  the  surface  of  B ;  and  it  will 
follow  from  this  that  the  potential  will  have  the  same  constant 
value  for  any  point  within  A,  and  wiU  be  equal  to  nothing  for 
any  point  without  the  surface  of  B. 

If  A  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  any  uninsulated  con- 
ductors, we  must  consider  such  bodies  as  belonging  to  the 
shell  in  which  A  is  contained,  and  their  surfaces  as  forming 
part  of  the  surface  of  B  :  in  such  cases  this  surface  will  gene- 
rally be  the  interior  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which 
A  is  contained,  and  of  all  uninsulated  conductors  in  the  room. 
If,  however,  we  have  to  consider  the  case  in  which  A  is  subject 
to  no  external  influence,  we  must  suppose  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  B  to  be  very  far  from  A.  The  most  general  problem 
we  can  contemplate  in  electricity  (exclusively  of  the  case  in 
which  the  insulating  medium  is  heterogeneous,  and  exercises  a 
special  action,  which  will  be  alluded  to  below),  is  to  determine 

*  The  term  used  by  Green  for  the  sum  of  the  quotients  obtained  by  di^dd- 
ing  the  product  of  each  element  of  the  surfaces  of  A  and  B,  and  its  electrical 
intensity,  by  its  distance  from  P. 
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the  potential  at  any  point  when  A,  instead  of  being  a  single 
conductor,  is  a  group  of  separate  insulated  conductors  charged 
to  different  degrees,  and  when  there  are  non-conductors  elec- 
trified in  a  given  manner,  placed  in  the  insulating  medium,  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  will  still  be 
that  the  potential  at  each  surface  due  to  all  the  free  electricity- 
must  be  constant,  and  the  theorems  stated  above  will  still  be 
true :  thus  the  attraction  will  be  nothing  in  the  interior  of 
each  portion  of  A,  and  without  the  surface  of  B;  and  the 
whole  quantity  of  induced  electricity  on  the  latter  surface  will 
be  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  charges  of  all  the  interior  bodies 
with  its  sign  changed.  When  the  potential  due  to  such  a 
system  is  determined  for  every  point,  the  component  of  the 
resultant  force  at  any  point  P,  in  any  direction  PL,  may  be 
found  by  differentiation,  being  the  limit  of  the  difference 
between  the  values  of  the  potential  at  P,  and  at  a  point  Q,  in 
PL,  divided  by  PQ,  when  Q  moves  up  towards  and  ultimately 
coincides  with  P,  and  the  direction  of  the  force,  on  a  negative 
particle,  being  that  in  which  the  potential  increases.  By 
Coulomb's  theorem,  the  intensity  at  any  point  in  one  of  the 
conducting  surfaces  is  equal  to  the  attraction  (on  a  negative 
unit)  at  that  point,  divided  by  iir. 

38.  Now  if  we  wish  to  consider  the  corresponding  problem  in 
the  theory  of  heat,  we  must  suppose  the  space  between  A  and 
B,  instead  of  being  filled  with  a  dielectric  medium  (that  is 
a  non-conductor  for  electricity),  to  be  occupied  by  any  homo- 
geneous solid  body,  and  sources  of  heat  or  cold  to  be  so  dis- 
tributed over  the  terminating  surfaces,  or  the  interior  surface 
of  B  and  the  surface  of  A,  that  the  permanent  temperature 
at  the  first  surface  may  be  zero,  and  at  the  second  shall  have  a 
certain  constant  value,  the  same  as  that  of  the  potential  in  the 
case  of  electricity.  If  A  consist  of  different  isolated  portions, 
the  temperature  at  the  surface  of  each  will  have  a  constant 
value,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  same  for  the  different  por- 
tions. The  problem  of  distributing  sources  of  heat,  according  to 
these  conditions,  is  mathematically  identical  with  the  problem 
of  distributing  electricity  in  equilibrium  on  the  surfaces  of  A 
and  B.  In  the  case  of  heat,  the  permanent  temperature  at  any 
point  replaces  the  potential  at  the  corresponding  point  in  the 
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electrical  system,  and  consequently  the  resultant  Jlux  of  lieat 
replaces  the  resultant  attraction  of  the  electrified  bodies,  in 
direction  and  magnitude.  The  problem  in  each  case  is  deter- 
minate, and  we  may  therefore  employ  the  elementary  principles 
of  one  theory,  as  theorems,  relative  to  the  other.  Thus,  in  the 
paper  in  which  these  considerations  are  developed.  Coulomb's 
fundamental  theorem  relative  to  electricity  is  applied  to  the 
theory  of  heat ;  and  self-evident  propositions  in  the  latter 
theory  are  made  the  foundation  of  Green's  theorems  in  elec- 
tricity.* Now  the  laws  of  motion  for  heat  which  Fourier  lays 
down  in  his  TMorie  Analytigue  de  la  Chaleur,  are  of  that 
simple  elementary  kind  which  constitute  a  mathematical  theory 
properly  so  called  ;  and  therefore,  when  we  find  corresponding 
laws  to  be  true  for  the  phenomena  presented  by  electrified 
bodies,  we  may  make  them  the  foundation  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  electricity :  and  this  may  be  done  if  we  consider 
them  merely  as  actual  truths,  without  adopting  any  physical 
hypothesis,  although  the  idea  they  naturally  suggest  is  that 
of  the  propagation  of  some  effect  by  means  of  the  mutual 
action  of  contiguous  particles ;  just  as  Coulomb,  although  his 
laws  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  material  particles  attracting 
or  repelling  one  another  at  a  distance,  most  carefully  avoids 
making  this  a  physical  hypothesis,  and  confines  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  mechanical  effects  which  he  observes  and 
their  necessary  consequences.-f* 

39.  All  the  views  which  Faraday  has  brought  forward,  and 
illustrated  or  demonstrated  by  experiment,  lead  to  this  method 
of  establishing  the  mathematical  theory,  and,  as  far  as  the 
analysis  is  concerned,  it  would,  in  most  general  propositions, 
be  even  more  simple,  if  possible,  than  that  of  Coulomb.  (Of 
'course  the  analysis  of  particular  problems  would  be  identical 
in  the  two  methods.)  It  is  thus  that  Faraday  arrives  at  a 
knowledge   of  some  of  the  most  important   of  the   general 


*  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  that  paper  was  published,  that  I  was 
able  to  add  the  direct  analytical  demonstrations  of  the  theorems,  which  are 
given  ia  the  papers  on  "General  Propositions  in  the  Theory  of  Attraction," 
Camh.  Math.  Jour.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  189,  201  (xii.  below),  and  which  I  have  since 
found  are  the  same  as  those  originally  given  by  Green. 

+  See  first  foot-note  on  §  25. 
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theorems,  which,  from  their  nature,  seemed  destined  never 
to  be  perceived  except  as  mathematical  truths.  Thus,  in  his 
theory,  the  following  proposition  is  an  elementary  principle  : — 
Let  any  portion  a  of  the  surface  of  A  be  projected  on  B,  by 
means  of  lines  (which  will  be  in  general  curved)  possessing  the 
property  that  the  resultant  electrical  force  at  any  point  of  each 
of  them  is  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent :  the  quantity  of 
electricity  produced  by  induction  on  this  projection  is  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity  on  a*  The 
lines  thus  defined  are  what  Faraday  caUs  the  "  curved  lines  of 
inductive  action."  Tor  a  detailed  account  of  the  experiments 
by  which  these  phenomena  are  investigated,  reference  must  be 
made  to  Mr.  Faraday's  own  memoirs,  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  and  in  a  separate  form  in  his  Experi- 
mental Researches. 

40.  The  hypothesis  adopted  by  Faraday,  of  the  propagation 
of  inductive  action,  naturally  led  him  to  the  idea  that  its  effects 
may  be  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
insulating  medium  or  dielectric,  by  which,  according  to  this 
view,  it  is  transmitted.  In  the  second  part  of  his  memoir  he 
describes  a  series  of  researches  instituted  to  put  this  to  the  test 
of  experiment,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 


*  This  theorem  may  be  proved  as  follows  : — 

Let  8  be  any  closed  surface,  containing  no  part  of  the  electrified  bodies 
within  it,  which  we  may  conceive  to  be  described  between  A  and  B ;  let  P 
be  the  component  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  of  the  resultant  force  at 
any  point  of  the  surface  S,  and  let  ds  be  an  element  of  the  surface  at  the 
same  point.  Then  it  may  be  easily  proved  (see  Gamh.  Math.  Jour.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  204)  that  ffPds  =  0  (a), 

the  integrations  being  extended  over  the  entire  surface.  Now  let  S  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  three  parts ;  the  portion  a,  of  the  surface  of  A ;  its 
projection  ^,  on  the  interior  surface  oi  B ;  and  the  surface  generated  by  the 
curved  lines  of  projection.  The  value  of  P  at  each  point  of  the  latter 
portion  of  S  wdll  be  nothing,  since  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  line  of  pro- 
jection is  the  direction  of  the  force.  Hence,  if  [ffPds]  and  (ffPds)  denote 
the  values  oiffPds,  for  the  portions  a  and  /3  of  8,  the  equation  (a)  becomes 

[ffPds-\+{ffPds)  =  0. 
But  if  p  be  the  intensity  of  the  distribution  on  the  surface  A  or  B,  at  any 
poiut,  we  have,  by  Coulomb's  theorem, 

''     47r' 
Hence  [ffpds]  +  (ffpds)  =  0, 

which  is  the  theorem  quoted  in  the  text. 
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41.  If  the  dielectric  be  air,  the  inductive  action  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  its  density  or  temperature  (which,  as  Mr.  Faraday- 
remarks,  agrees  perfectly  with  previous  results  obtained  by 
Mr.  Harris) ;  and  in  general,  if  the  dielectric  be  any  gas  or 
vapour  capable  of  insulating  a  charge,  the  inductive  action  is 
invariable.  Hence  he  concludes  that  "  all  gases  have  the  same 
power  of,  or  capacity  for,  sustaining  induction  through  them 
(which  might  have  been  expected  when  it  was  found  that  no 
variation  of  density  or  pressure  produced  any  effect)." 

When  the  dielectric  is  solid,  the  induction  is  greater  than 
through  air,  and  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance. Numbers  which  measure  the  "  specific  inductive 
capacities"  of  the  dielectrics  employed  (sulphur,  shell  lac, 
glass,  etc.)  are  deduced  from  the  experiments. 

42.  To  express  these  results  in  the  language  of  the  mathe- 
matical theory,  let  us  recur  to  the  supposition  of  a  body,  A, 
charged  with  a  given  quantity  of  electricity,  and  insulated  in  the 
interior  of  a  closed  conducting  shell,  B.  The  potential  of  the 
system  at  the  interior  surface  of  B,  and  at  every  point  without 
this  surface,  will  be  nothing ;  at  the  surface  and  in  the  interior  of 
A  it  will  have  a  constant  value,  which  will  depend  on  the  form, 
magnitude,  and  relative  position  of  the  surfaces  A  and  B,  on 
the  quantity  of  electricity  on  A,  and,  according  to  Earaday's 
discovery,  on  the  dielectric  power  of  the  insulating  medium  which 
fills  the  space  between  A  and  B.  If  this  be  gaseous,  neither 
its  nature  nor  its  state  as  to  tempemture,  pressure,  or  density 
will  affect  the  value  of  the  potential  in  A  ;  but  if  it  be  a  solid 
substance,  such  as  sulphur  or  shell  lac,  the  value  of  the  potential 
will  be  less  than  when  the  space  is  occupied  by  air,  and  will 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  insulating  solid. 

43.  The  result  in  the  case  of  a  gaseous  dielectric  is  what 
would  follow  from  Coulomb's  theory,  if  we  consider  gases  to  be 
quite  impermeable  to  electricity,  aud  to  be  entirely  unaffected 
by  electrical  influence.  The  phenomena  observed  with  solid 
dielectrics,  which  agree  with  the  circumstance  observed  by 
Nicholson,  that  the  dissimulating  power  of  a  Leyden  phial 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  glass  of  which  it  is  made,  as 
well  as  on  its  thickness,  have  been  by  some  attributed  to  a 
slight  degree  of  conducting  power,  or  of  penetrability,  pos- 
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sessed  by  solid  insulators.  This  explanation,  however,  seems 
to  be  very  insufficient ;  and  besides,  Faraday  has  estimated  the 
nature  of  the  effects  of  imperfect  insulation  by  independent 
experiments,  and  has  established,  in  what  seems  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  action  in  the 
interior  of  solid  insulators  when  subjected  to  electrical  iniiu- 
ence.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  experiments  which 
have  yet  been  made,  it  seems  probable  that  a  dielectric,  sub- 
jected to  electrical  influence,  becomes  excited  in  such  a  manner 
that  every  portion  of  it,  however  small,  possesses  polarity 
exactly  analogous  to  the  magnetic  polarity  induced  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  piece  of  soft  iron  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet. 
By  means  of  a  certain  hypothesis  regarding  the  nature  of  mag- 
netic action,*  Poisson  has  investigated  the  mathematical  laws 
of  the  distribution  of  magnetism,  and  of  magnetic  attractions 
and  repulsions.  These  laws  seem  to  represent  in  the  most 
general  manner  the  state  of  a  body  polarized  by  influence,  and 
therefore,  without  adopting  any  particular  mechanical  hypo- 
thesis, we  may  make  use  of  them  to  form  a  mathematical 
theory  of  electrical  influence  in  dielectrics,  the  truth  of  which 
can  only  be  established  by  a  rigorous  comparison  of  its  results 
with  experiment. 

44.  Let  us  therefore  consider  what  would  be.  the  effect,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  which  would  be  produced  by  the  presence 
of  a  solid  dielectric,  C,  placed  in  the  space  between  A  and  B, 
the  rest  of  which  is  occupied  by  air.  The  action  of  G,  when 
excited  by  the  influence  of  the  electricities  on  A  and  B,  may 
(as  Poisson  has  shown  for  magnetism)  be  represented,  whether 

*  Faraday  adopts  the  corresponding  hypotliesis  to  explain  tlie  action  of  a 
solid  dielectric,  which  he  states  thus  : — "  If  the  space  round  a  charged  globe 
were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  an  insulating  dielectric,  as  oil  of  turpentine  or 
air,  and  small  globular  conductors,  as  shot,  the  latter  being  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  so  as  to  be  insulated,  then  these  in  their  condition 
and  action  exactly  resemble  what  I  consider  to  be  the  condition  and  action 
of  the  particles  of  the  insulating  dielectric  itself.  If  the  globe  were  charged, 
these  little  conductors  would  all  be  polar ;  if  the  globe  were  discharged,  they 
would  all  return  to  their  normal  state,  to  be  polarized  again  upon  the  re- 
charging of  the  globe." — [Experimental  Researches,  §  1679.)  The  results  of 
the  mathematical  analysis  of  such  an  action  are  given  in  the  text.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  value  of  the  coefficient  h  will  differ  sensibly  from  unity  if 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  small  conducting  balls  bear  a  finite  ratio  to  that 
occupied  by  the  insulating  medium. 
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on  points  within  or  without  0,  by  a  certain  distribution  of 
positive  electricity  on  one  portion  of  the  surface  of  G,  and  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  negative  electricity  on  the  remainder. 
The  condition  necessary  and  sufficient  for  determining  this 
distribution  may  (as  can  be  shown  from  Poisson's  analysis)  be 
expressed  as  follows.  Let  R  be  the  resultant  force  on  a 
point  P  without  C,  and  R'  on  a  point  P'  within  G,  due  to 
the  electrified  surfaces  A  and  B,  and  to  the  imagined  distribu- 
tion on  G.  If  P  and  P'  be  taken  infinitely  near  one  another, 
and  consequently  each  infinitely  near  the  surface  of  G,  the 
component  of  R'  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  must  bear  to 
the  component  of  R  in  the  same  direction  a  constant  ratio 

\-r\  depending  on  the  capacity  for  dielectric  induction  of  the 

matter  of  C*  The  components  of  R  and  R'  in  the  tangent 
plane  will  of  course  be  equal  and  in  the  same  direction,  and, 
if  p  be  the  intensity  of  the  imagined  distribution  on  the  surface 
of  G,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P  and  P',  the  difference  of  the 
normal  components  will  be  iTrp,  as  is  evident  from  Coulomb's 
theorem,  referred  to  above. 

45.  Let  us  now  suppose  (7  to  be  a  shell  surrounding  A,  and 
let  S  and  S',  its  interior  and  exterior  surfaces,  be  surfaces  of 
equilibrium  in  the  system  of  forces  due  to  the  action  of  A  and 
B,  and  of  the  polarity  of  G.  It  may  be  shown  that  the  same 
surfaces  S,  S',  would  necessarily  be  surfaces  of  equilibrium, 
if  G  were  removed  and  the  whole  space  were  filled  with  air ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  whole  series  of  surfaces  of  equi- 

*  From  tliis  it  follows  that,  in  tlie  case  of  heat,  C  must  be  replaced  by  a 
body  whose  conducting  power  is  k  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  matter  oc- 
cupying the  remainder  of  the  space  between  A  and  B. 

[N'ote  added  March  1854. — The  same  demonstration,  of  course,  is  applic- 
able to  the  influence  of  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  or  other  "  paramagnetic  "  (i.e., 
substance  of  ferro -magnetic  inductive  capacity),  or  to  the  reverse  influence 
of  a  diamagnetic  on  the  magnetic  force  in  any  locality  near  a  magnet  in  which 
it  can  be  placed,  and  shows  that  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  will  be  altered 
by  it  precisely  as  the  lines  of  motion  of  heat  in  corresponding  thermal  circum- 
stances would  be  altered  by  introducing  a  body  of  greater  or  of  less  conduct- 
ing power  for  heat.  Hence  we  see  how  strict  is  the  foundation  for  an 
analogy  on  which  the  conducting  power  of  a  magnetic  medium  for  lines  of  force 
may  be  spoken  of,  and  we  have  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  condensing 
action  of  a  paramagnetic,  and  the  repulsive  efi^ect  of  a  diamagnetic,  upon  the 
lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic  field,  which  have  been  described  by  Faraday. — 
(Exp.  Eesearches,  §§  2807,  2808).] 
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librium,  commencing  with  A  and  ending  with  B,  will  be  the 
same  in  the  two  cases.  Hence  the  resultant  force  due  to  the 
excitation  of  the  dielectric  G  (or  to  the  imagined  distributions 
of  electricity  on  8  and  S'  which  produce  it),  on  points  within 
S  or  without  8',  must  be  such  as  not  to  alter  the  distributions 
on  A  and  B  when  the  quantity  on  A  is  given ;  and  is  therefore 
nothing.  Accordingly,  let  Q  be  the  total  force  on  a  point 
indefinitely  near  S,  and  within  it ;  Q'  the  total  force  on  a  point 
without  8',  but  indefinitely  near  it.  Since  the  forces. on  points 
without  8  and  within  8'  indefinitely  near  the  former  points 

Q  Q' 

are,  according  to  the  law  stated  above,  —  and  —  >  it  follows* 

that  the  intensities  of  the  imagined  distributions  on  8  and  8', 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  points  considered,  are 


47r\  kj  4ir\  k  j  ' 


Hence,  if  U,  W  be  the  potentials  at  8,  8',  due  to  A  and  B 
alone,  and  v  the  potential  at  any  point  P,  it  follows  that  the 
potential  iat  P,  due  to  the  polarity  of  the  dielectric,  is 

-{'-jy+{'-TY' 

or  — fl  — yjy  +  fl — ^ j y,  that  is,  0, 

according  as  P  is  within  8,  within  8'  and  without  8,  or  without 
8'.    Hence  the  total  potential  will  be,  according  to  the  position 

'l-l,]{U-U'), 


V   .  I 
or 


l+(-^)^' 


or 


Hence  the  sole  effect  of  the  dielectric  C,  on  the  state  of  A 
and  B,  is  to  diminish  the  potential  in  the  interior  of  the  former 
by  the  quantity  L}\ijj_ m 

*  See  Green's  Essay,  Art.  12 ;  or  above,  i.  §  8. 
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If  the  whole  space  between  A  and  5  be  occupied  by  the  solid 
dielectric,  the  surfaces  8  and  A  will  coincide,  as  also,  S'  and 
B,  and  therefore  U=V,  U'=0.  Hence  the  potential  in  the 
interior  of  A  Mdll  be  y 

or  the  fraction  —  of  the  potential,  with  the  same  charge  on  A, 

rC 

and  with  a  gaseous  dielectric.  From  this  it  follows  that,  when 
the  dielectric  is  solid,  it  would  require,  to  produce  a  given 
potential  in  the  interior  of  l ,  k  times  the  charge  which  would 
be  necessary  to  produce  the  same  potential  when  the  dielectric 
is  gaseous,  and  therefore  the  body  J.  in  a  given  state,  defined 
by  the  potential  in  its  interior,  produces  on  the  interior  surface 
of  B,  by  induction,  through  the  solid  dielectric,  a  quantity  of 
electricity  Tc  times  as  great  as  through  a  gaseous  dielectric.  On 
this  account  Faraday  calls  the  property  of  a  dielectric  measured 
by  k,  its  "  specific  inductive  capacity." 

46.  In  Faraday's  experiments  an  apparatus  (which  is  in  fact 
a  Leyden  phial,  in  which  any  solid  or  fluid  may  be  substituted 
for  the  glass  dielectric  of  an  ordinary  Leyden  phial)  is  used, 
corresponding  to  the  case  we  have  been  considering,  in  which 
J.  is  a  conducting  sphere  (2  "3  3  inches  in  diameter),  and  B  a 
concentric  spherical  shell  surrounding  it  (the  distance  between 
the  surfaces  of  A  and  B  being  "62  of  an  inch).  In  the  shell  B 
there  is  an  aperture  into  which  a  shell-lac  stem  is  fixed ;  a 
wire,  attached  to  A,  passes  through  the  centre  of  this  stem  to 
the  outside  of  the  shell,  and  supports  a  ball  of  metal,  M,  which 
is  thus  insulated  and  connected  with  A.  It  may  be  shown 
that  in  such  an  apparatus  the  state  of  the  ball  A  and  of  the 
shell  B  will  approximately  be  not  affected  by  the  aperture  in 
the  latter,  or  by  the  wire  supporting  M,  and  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  on  iHf  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  if 
the  wire  supporting  it  and  the  conductors  A  and  B  were  re- 
moved. Hence  the  sole  relation  between  A  and  M  wiU  be 
that  the  potentials  in  their  interiors  are  the  same ;  and  there- 
fore the  latter,  which  is  accessible,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
the  state  of  the  former. 

47.  To  determine  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  any  dielec- 
tric, Faraday  uses  two  apparatus  of  the  kind  just  described,  pre- 
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cisely  equal  and  similar,  in  one  of  "which  the  space  between 
A  and  B  is  filled  with  air,  and  in  the  other  with  the  dielectric 
to  be  examined.  One  of  these  apparatus  is  charged,  and  the 
intensity  measured  :  the  balls  M,  M'  in  the  two  are  then  made 
to  touch  and  separate  again,  and  the  remaining  intensity  on 
the  first  (which  is  equal  to  the  intensity  imparted  to  the 
second)  is  measured.  If  this  be  found  to  differ  from  half  the 
original  intensity,  it  will  follow  that  the  specific  inductive 
capacity  of  the  substance  examined  differs  from  that  of  air, 
which  is  unity,  and  its  value  may  be  determined  by  means  of 
a  simple  expression  from  the  experimental  data.  To  investi- 
gate this,  let  us  first  suppose  each  apparatus  to  be  charged,  and 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  intensity  on  the  balls  after  they 
are  made  to  touch,  and  then  removed  from  mutual  influence ; 
and  let  the  dielectrics  be  any  tw^o  substances,  whose  inductive 
capacities  are  h,  h'.  Let  p,  p  be  the  intensities  before,  and  a ' 
the  common  intensity  after  contact.  Then,  denoting  by  Q,  Q' 
the  quantities  of  electricity  constituting  the  charges  before, 
and  q,  q  after  contact,  we  shall  have,  by  the  principles  already 
developed,  Q_kp^     Z—1.     Z—Sl 

a~W  7~g'  p'~q>'' 

Also  a^Q:=q+q'. 

Hence  we  deduce  o-=    ^,,f*  • 

lc-\'k 

In  the  experiment  described,  one  of  the  dielectrics  is  air. 
Hence,  to  obtain  the  required  formula,  we  may  put  ^'=:  1,  in 
this  equation,  and  then  resolve  for  k. 

Thus  we  find  k^'^"^' - 

p—a- 
If  only  one  of  the  apparatus  be  originally  charged,  according 
as  it  is  the  first  or  the  second,  we  shall  have 


k=^^ 

P—a- 


or  k= 


p  -<r 


48.  If  the  substance  examined  (the  dielectric  of  the  first 
apparatus)  be  any  gas,  or  air  in  a  different  state  as  to  pressure 
or  temperature  from  the  air  of  the  second  apparatus,  Faraday 
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always  finds  the  intensity  after  contact  to  be  half  the  original 
intensity,  and  hence  for  every  gaseous  body  A;=  1. 

49.  If  the  dielectric  of  the  first  apparatus  be  solid,  the  in- 
tensity after  contact  is  found  to  be  greater  than  half  the  original 
intensity  when  the  first,  and  less  than  half  when  the  second  is 
the  apparatus  originally  charged.  Hence  for  a  solid  dielectric, 
^  >>  1.  Eor  sulphur  Faraday  finds  the  value  to  be  rather  more 
than  2 "2  ;  for  shell-lac,  about  2  ;  and  for  flint-glass,  greater  than 
1-76. 

50.  The  commonly  received  ideas  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion exercised  at  a  distance,  independently  of  any  intervening 
medium,  are  quite  consistent  with  all  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
trical action  which  have  been  here  adduced.  Thus  we  may 
consider  the  particles  of  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  electrified 
bodies  to  be  entirely  uninfluenced,  and  therefore  to  produce  no 
effect  in  the  resultant  action  on  any  point .-  but  the  particles 
of  a  solid  non-conductor  must  be  considered  as  assuming  a 
polarized  state  when  under  the  influence  of  free  electricity,  so 
as  to  exercise  attractions  or  repulsions  on  points  at  a  distance, 
which,  with  the  action  due  to  the  charged  surfaces,  produce  the 
resultant  force  at  any  point.  It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  that 
such  forces  at  a  distance  may  be  discovered  to  be  produced 
entirely  by  the  action  of  contiguous  particles  of  some  inter- 
vening medium,  and  we  have  an  analogy  for  this  in  the  case 
of  heat,  where  certain  effects  which  foUow  the  same  laws  are 
undoubtedly  propagated  from  particle  to  particle.  It  might 
also  be  found  that  magnetic  forces  are  propagated  by  means  of 
a  second  medium,  and  the  force  of  gravitation  by  means  of  a 
third.  "We  know  nothing,  however,  of  the  molecular  action  by 
which  such  effects  could  be  produced,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  physical  science  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  known  facts  in 
each  theory  as  the  foundation  of  the  ultimate  laws  of  action  at 
a  distance. 

St,  Peter's  College, 
Nov.  22,  1845. 


III.  ON  THE  ELECTEO-STATICAL  CAPACITY  OF  A  LEYDEN 
PHIAL  AND  OF  A  TELEGRAPH  WIRE  INSULATED  IN 
THE  AXIS  OF  A  CYLINDRICAL  CONDUCTING  SHEATH* 

[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  1855,  first  half-year.] 

51,  The  principles  brought  forward  in  the  preceding  articles 
On  the  Uniform  Motion  of  Heat,  etc.,  enable  us  with  great  ease 
to  investigate  the  "  capacity  "-f*  of  a  Leyden  phial  with  either  air, 
or  any  liquid  or  solid  dielectric,  and  of  other  analogous  arrange- 
ments, such  as  the  copper  wires  in  gutta-percha  tubes  under 
water,  with  which  Faraday  has  recently  performed  such  re- 
markable experiments.! 

52.  Thus,  for  a  Leyden  phial,  let  us  suppose  a  portion  >S^  of  the 

surface  of  a  conductor  A  to  be  everywhere  so  near  the  surface 

of  a  conductor  A',  that  the  distance  between  them  at  any  point 

is  a  small  fraction  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  each  surface  in 

the  neighbourhood  ;  and  let  z  be  the  distance  between  them  at 

a  particular  position,  P.     Then,  by  the  analogy  with  heat,  it  is 

clear  that  if  the  two  surfaces  be  kept  at  different  electrical 

potentials,  V  and  V',  the  potentials  at  equidistant  points  in 

jany  line  across  from  one  to  the  other  will  be  in  arithmetical 

V—  V 
progression.     Hence will  be  the  rate  of  variation  of  the 

potential  perpendicularly  across  in  the  position  P.     If,  in  the 
first  place,  the  dielectric  be  air,  the  electric  force  in  the  air 

*  Communicated  as  an  Additional  Note  to  two  papers  (i.  and  ii.  above) 
•'  On  the  Uniform  Motion  of  Heat  in  Homogeneous  Solid  Bodies,  and  its 
connexion  with  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity,"  and  "  On  the 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  in  Equilibrium ; "  only  not  in  time 
to  be  appended  to  the  reprints  of  those  papers  which  appeared  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  June  and  July  1854  (1854,  i.  and  ii.) 

+  Defined  {Philosophical  Magazine,  June  1853)  for  any  conductor  (subject 
or  not  to  the  influence  of  other  conductors),  as  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  it  takes  to  charge  it  to  unit  potential. 

J  Described  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Jan.  20,  1854,  and 
subsequently  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (1854,  i.  p.  197). 
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between  the  two  about  the  position  P  will  consequently  be 

V—V 

5  and  therefore  the  electrical  density  (according  to  the 

theorem  proved  in  the  first  article)  on  one  surface  must  be 

1  V— V                                      1  F—  V 
•\-- J  and  on  the  other  — The  quantity  of 

electricity  in  the  position  P,  on  an  area  ds  of  the  surface  S,  is 

1  V—V 
therefore ds,  and  therefore  the  whole  quantity  on  S  is 

V-  V  fds 


vrc 

J  . 


47r 

which  is  Green's  general  expression  for  the  electrification  of 
either  coating  of  a  Leyden  phial.  If  the  thickness  of  the 
dielectric  be  constant  and  equal  to  r,  it  becomes 

V-V  S 

477  T 

53,  Now  if  -4'  be  uninsulated,  we  have  V'  =  0  ;  and  then, 

-   ■      '  "  Sf 

to  charge  S  to  the  potential  V,  it  takes  the  quantity  Vx  - — 

Hence  the  "  capacity  "  of  >S^  is 

S 

47rT 
If  instead  of  air  there  be  a  solid  or  liquid  dielectric  of  inductive 
capacity,  h,  occupying  the  space  between  the  two  surfaces,  the 
quantity  of  heat  conducted  across,  in  the  analogous  thermal 
circumstances,  would  be  h  times  as  great  as  in  the  case  cor- 
responding to  the  air  dielectric,  with  the  same  difference  of 
temperatures ;  and  in  the  actual  electrical  arrangement,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  on  each  of  the  conducting  surfaces  would 
be  k  times  as  great  as  with  air  for  dielectric  and  the  same  dif- 
ference of  potentials.  The  expression  for  the  capacity  of  an 
actual  Leyden  phial  is  therefore 

kS_ 

4irT 
k  being  the  inductive  capacity  of  the  solid  non-conductor  of 
which  it  is  formed,  r  its  thickness,  and  S  the  area  of  it  which 
is  coated  on  each  side. 

54.  To  investigate  the  capacity  of  a  copper  wire  in  the  cir- 
cumstances experimented  on  by  Faraday,  let  us  first  consider  the 
analogous  circumstances  regarding  the  conduction  of  heat ;  that 
is,  let  us  consider  the  conduction  of  heat  that  would  take  place 
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across  the  gutta-percha,  if  the  copper  wire  in  its  interior  were 
kept  continually  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  the 
water  which  surrounds  it.  Here  the  quantity  of  heat  flowing 
outwards  from  any  length  of  the  copper  wire,  the  quantities 
flowing  across  different  surfaces  surrounding  it  in  the  gutta- 
percha, and  the  quantity  flowing  into  the  water  from  the  same 
length  of  gutta-percha  tube,  in  the  same  time,  must  be  equal. 
But  the  areas  of  the  same  length  of  different  cylindrical  surfaces 
are  proportional  to  their  radii,  and  therefore  the  flow  of  heat 
across  equal  areas  of  different  cylindrical  surfaces  in  the  gutta- 
percha, coaxial  with  the  wire,  must  be  inversely  as  their  radii. 
Hence,  in  the  corresponding  electrical  problem,  with  air  as  the 
dielectric  instead  of  gutta-percha,  if  R  denote  the  resultant 
electrical  force  at  any  point  P  in  the  air  between  an  insulated, 
electrified,  infinitely  long  cylindrical  conductor,  and  an  un- 
insulated, coaxial,  hollow  cylindrical  conductor  surrounding  it, 
and  if  ic  be  the  distance  of  P  from  the  axis,  we  have 

X 

where  A  denotes  a  constant.  But  if  v  be  the  potential  at  P ; 
by  the  definition  of  "  potential "  we  have 


dv 
dx 


-R. 


Hence 


and,  by  integration, 


dv  _     A 

dx         X 


v  =—A\ogx-\-C. 
Assigning  the  constants  A  and  G  so  that  the  potential  may 
have  the  value  V  at  the  surface  of  the  wire,  and  may  vanish 
at  the  hollow  conducting  surface  round  it,  if  r  and  r  denote  the 
radii  of  these  cylinders  respectively,  we  have 

log — 

,  dv      J.        V     1 

log  7 
55.  Taking  x=r,  we  find  by  this  the  electric  force  in  the  air 
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infinitely  near  the  inner  electrified  conductor ;  and  dividing  the 

value  found,  by  iir  (according  to  the  general  theorem),  we  have 

1       V 

iir     ,      r' 

r  loff— 

^  r 

for  the  electrical   density  on  the  surface   of  the   conductor. 

Multiplying  this  by  27rrl,  the  area  of  a  length  I  of  the  surface, 

we  find    ,  ^    VI 

'2 


log— 


for  the  whole  quantity  of  electricity  on  that  length.  Hence,  if 
k  be  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  gutta-percha,  the  electri- 
city resting  on  a  length  I  of  the  wire  in  the  actual  circumstances 
will  amount  to  ^    >fcZ 

Or  if  S  denote  the  surface  of  the  wire,  we  have,  for  the  quantity 
of 'electricity  which  it  holds, 

y__kS_, 
V 

47rr  log — 
^  r 

and  therefore  its  capacity  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  Leyden 

phial  with  an  equal  area  of  coated  glass  of  thickness  equal  to 

I  r' 

— rlog— 5  if  /  denote  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the 

glass. 

56.  In  the  case  experimented  on  by  Mr.  Faraday,  the  diameter 
of  the  wire  was  iVth  of  an  inch,  and  the  exterior  diameter  of  the 
gutta-percha  covering  was  about  four  times  as  great.  Hence 
the  thickness  of  the  equivalent  Leyden  phial  must  have  been 

.-log,4=-. 


\ 


^  32  *='  k  23-08 
As  the  surface  of  the  wire  amounted  to  8300  square  feet,  we 
may  infer  that  if  the  gutta-percha  had  only  the  same  induc- 
tive capacity  as  glass  (and  it  probably  has  a  little  greater),  the 
inculated  wire,  when  the  outer  surface  of  the  gutta-percha  was 
uninfc.ulated,  would  have  had  an  electrical  capacity  equal  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  Leyden  battery  of  8300  square  feet  of  coated 
glass  2Vd  of  an  inch  thick. 

Invercloy,  Arrax,  June  1S54.  .  • 


IV.    ON   THE   MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF  ELECTRICITY 
IN  EQUILIBRIUM. 

II. — A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PEINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  THE  MATHE- 
MATICAL THEOEY  OF  ELECTRICITY  IS  FOUNDED. 

[Gamhridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  March.  1848.] 

57.  This  paper  may  be  regarded  as  introductory  to  some 
others  which  will  follow,  containing  various  investigations  in 
the  Theory  of  Electricity.  The  fundamental  mathematical  prin- 
ciples of  the  phenomena  of  Electricity  in  Equilibrium  are  stated 
and  explained  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  seems  consistent  with 
clearness.  To  avoid  lengthening  the  paper  and  unnecessarily 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  reader,  no  details  are  given  with 
reference  to  the  experiments  which  have  been,  or  which  might 
be,  made  for  establishing  the  various  propositions  asserted ;  and, 
for  the  same  reasons,  scarcely  any  allusion  is  made  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  rests,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  preceding  paper  "  On  the  Elementary  Laws 
of  Statical  Electricity,"  where,  besides  some  general  ex- 
planations on  the  subject,  the  works  containing  accounts  of  the 
actual  experimental  researches  of  principal  importance  are 
indicated.  That  paper  is  marked  as  the  first  of  a  series  which 
it  was  my  intention  to  publish  in  this  Journal,  and  of  which 
the  second  now  appears.  In  this  series  it  will  not  be  attempted 
to  adhere  to  a  systematic  course  of  investigations  such  as  might 
constitute  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject ;  and  my  only 
reason  for  publishing  this  introductory  article  is  for  the  sake 
of  reference  in  other  papers,  there  being  no  published  work  in 
which  the  principles  are  stated  in  a  sufficiently  concise  and 
correct  form,  independently  of  any  hypothesis,  to  be  altogether 
satisfactory  in  the  present  state  of  science. 

The  Two  Kinds  of  Electricity. 

58.  If  a  piece  of  glass  and  a  piece  of  resin  are  rubbed  together 
and  then  separated,  it  is  found  that  they  attract  one  another 
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mutually.  The  term  electricity^  has  been  applied  to  the  agency 
developed  in  this  operation  ;  the  excitation  of  the  bodies,  to 
which  the  attractive  force  is  due,  is  called  electrical,  and  the 
bodies  so  excited  are  said  to  be  electrified,  or  to  be  charged  with 
electricity. 

If  second  pieces  of  glass  and  resin  be  rubbed  together  and 
then  separated,  and  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  pair 
of  electrified  bodies,  it  may  be  observed — 

(1)  That  the  two  pieces  of  glass  repel  one  another. 

(2)  That  each  piece  of  glass  attracts  each  piece  of  resin. 

(3)  That  the  tvjo  pieces  of  resin  repel  one  another. 

Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  two  pieces  of  glass  possess  elec- 
trical properties  which  differ  in  their  characteristics  from  those 
of  the  resin ;  and  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  thus  indicated  are 
called  vitreous  and  resinous,  after  the  substances  on  wliich  they 
are  developed.  Bodies  may  in  various  ways  be  made  electric  ; 
but  the  characteristics  presented  are  always  those  of  either 
vitreous  electricity  or  resinous  electricity. 

59.  An  electrified  body  exerts  no  force,  whether  of  attraction 
or  of  repulsion,  upon  any  non-electric  matter.  When  in  any  case 
bodies  not  previously  electrified  are  observed  to  be  attracted,  or 
urged  in  any  direction,  by  an  electrical  mass,  it  is  because  the 
bodies  have  become  electrically  excited  hy  influence. 

60.  If  a  small  piece  of  glass  and  a  small  piece  of  resin,  which 
have  been  electrified  by  mutual  friction,  be  placed  successively 
in  the  same  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified  body, 
they  win  be  acted  upon  by  equal  forces,  in  the  same  line, 
but  in  contrary  directions.  Hence  the  two  bodies  are  said  to  be 
equally  charged  with  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  respectively. 

Electrical  Quantity. 

61.  The  force  between  two  electrified  bodies  depends,  cceteris 
paribus,  on  the  amounts  of  their  charges,  or  on  the  quantities 
of  electricity  which  they  possess. 

If  a  small  piece  of  glass  and  a  small  piece  of  resin  be  electrified 
by  mutual  friction  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  separated  and 
placed  at  a  unit  of  distance,  they  attract  one  another  with  a 
unit  of  force,  the  quantity  of  electricity  possessed  by  the  former 

*  From  ■^XeKTpov,  amber,  on  account  of  sucli  phenomena  having  been  first 
observed  with  amber  as  one  of  the  substances  rubbed  together. 
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is  said  to  be  unity  ;  the  latter  possesses  what  may  be  called  a 
unit  of  resinous  electricity. 

If  m  bodies,  each  possessing  a  unit  of  vitreous  electricity,  be 
incorporated  together,  the  single  body  thus  composed  is  charged 
with  m  units  of  the  same  kind  of  electricity  :  It  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  quantity  of  electricity  equal  to  m,  or  its  electrical  mass  is 
m.  A  similar  definition  is  applicable  with  reference  to  the 
measurement  of  resinous  electricity. 

62.  If  two  bodies  possessing  equal  quantities  of  vitreous  and 
resinous  electricity  be  incorporated,  the  single  body  thus  com- 
posed will  be  found  either  to  be  non-electric,  or  to  be  in  such  a 
state  that,  without  the  removal  of  any  electricity  of  either  kind 
from  it,  it  may,  merely  by  an  alteration  in  the  distribution  of 
what  it  already  possesses,  be  deprived  of  all  electrical  symptoms. 
Thus  it  appears  that  a  body  either  vitreously  or  resinously 
electrified,  may  be  deprived  of  its  charge  merely  by  supplying 
it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  other  kind  of  electricity. 

In  consequence  of  this  fact,  we  may  establish  a  complete 
system  of  algebraic  notation  with  reference  to  electrical  quantity, 
whether  of  vitreous  or  resinous  electricity,  by  adopting  as 
universal  the  law  that  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  possessed 
by  two  bodies,  or  the  quantity  possessed  by  one  body  made  up 
of  two,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  quantities  with  which  they 
are  separately  charged.  Thus  let  m  be  the  quantity  of  .elec- 
tricity with  which  a  vitreously  electrified  body  is  charged,  and 
let  m'  be  the  quantity  contained  by  a  body  equally  charged 
with  resinous  electricity.     We  must  have 

m  -{-  m'-=  0, 
and  therefore  m'  is  equal  to  —  m.  Now  it  is  usual  to  regard 
vitreous  electricity  as  positive ;  and  we  must  therefore  regard 
the  other  kind  as  negative;  so  that  a  body  possessing  to  units 
of  resinous  electricity  is  to  be  considered  as  charged  with  a 
quantity  —  m  of  electricity. 

The  Superposition  of  Electrical  Forces. 

63.  If  a  body,  electrified  in  a  given  invariable  manner,  be 
placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  number  of  electrified  bodies, 
it  will  experience  a  force  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
that  would  be  separately  exerted  upon  it  by  the  different  bodies 
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if  they  were  placed  in  succession  in  the  positions  which  they 
actually  occupy,  without  any  alteration  in  their  electrical 
conditions. 

This  law  is  true  even  if  any  number  of  the  bodies  considered 
be  merely  different  parts  of  one  continuous  mass. 

CoK.  1.  The  total  mechanical  action  between  two  electrified 
bodies,  whether  parts  of  one  continuous  mass  or  isolated 
bodies,  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  due  to  the  mutual  actions 
between  all  parts  of  either  body  and  all  parts  of  the  other, 
if  we  conceive  the  two  bodies  to  be  arbitrarily  divided  each 
into  parts  in  any  manner  whatever. 

CoK.  2.  We  may,  in  any  electrical  problem,  imagine  the 
charge  possessed  by  a  body  to  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
parts,  each  distributed  arbitrarily  with  the  sole  condition 
that  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  electricity  in  any  very  small 
space  of  the  body  due  to  the  different  distributions  shall  be 
equal  to  the  given  quantity  of  electricity  in  that  space, 
according  to  the  actual  distribution  of  electricity  in  the  body ; 
and  we  may  consider  the  force  actually  exerted  upon  any  other 
electrified  body  as  equivalent  to  the  resultant  of  the  forces  due 
to  these  partial  distributions. 

The  Law  of  Force  between  Electrified  Bodies. 

64.  The  force  between  two  small  electrified  bodies  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 

CoE.  If  two  small  bodies  be  charged  respectively  with 
quantities  m  and  m'  of  electricity,  they  will  mutually  repel 
with  a  force  equal  to  mm' 

(an  action  which  will  be  really  attractive  when  m  and  m'  have 
unlike  signs,  as  would  be  the  case  were  the  bodies  dissimilarly 
electrified).  For  two  units,  placed  at  a  distance  unity,  repel 
with  a  force  equal  to  unity,  and  therefore  if  placed  at  a  distance 

A,  they  will  repel  with  a  force  -r^ ;  and  the  expression  for  the 

repulsion  between  m  units  and  m^  units  is  deduced  from  this, 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  superposition  of  forces,  by 
multiplying  by  mm\ 
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Definition  of  the  Resultant  Electrical  Force  at  a  Point. 

65.  Let  a  unit  of  negative  electricity  be  conceived  to  be  con- 
centrated at  a  point  P  in  the  neighbourbood  of  an  electrified 
body  or  group  of  bodies,  without  producing  any  alteration  in 
the  previously  existing  electrical  distribution.  The  force  exerted 
upon  this  electrical  point  is  what  we  shall  throughout  under- 
stand as  the  resultant  force  at  P  due  to  the  electricity  of  the 
body  or  bodies  considered. 

Cor.  If  R  be  the  resultant  force  at  P  in  any  case,  then 
the  force  actually  exerted  upon  an  electrical  mass  m,  concen- 
trated at  P,  wiU  be  equal  to  —mR. 

Electrical  Equilibrium. 

66.  When  a  body  held  at  rest  is  electrified,  and  when,  being 
either  subject  to  electrical  action  from  other  bodies,  or  entirely 
isolated,  the  distribution  of  its  charge  remains  permanently 
unaltered,  the  electricity  upon  it  is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium. 

Electrical  equilibrium  may  be  disturbed  in  various  ways. 
Thus  if  a  body  charged  with  electricity  in  equilibrium  be 
touched,  or  even  approached  by  another  electrified  body,  the 
equilibrium  may  be  broken,  and  can  only  be  restored  after  a 
different  distribution  has  been  effected,  by  a  motion  of  electricity 
through  the  body  or  along  its  surface  :  or  if  a  body  be  initially 
electrified  in  any  arbitrary  manner,  whether  by  friction  or  other- 
wise, it  may  be  that,  as  soon  as  the  exciting  cause  is  removed, 
the  electricity  will  either  gradually  become  altered  from  its 
initial  distribution,  by  moving  slowly  through  the  body,  or  will 
suddenly  assume  a  certain  definite  distribution. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  electricity  in 
equilibrium  on  bodies  in  various  circumstances  have  been  the 
subject  of  most  important  experimental  researches ;  and  having 
been  established  with  perfect  precision  by  Coulomb,  and  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  verifications  afforded  in  subsequent  ex- 
periments, they  constitute  the  foundation  of  an  extremely  in- 
teresting branch  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity.  In 
connexion  with  these  laws,  and  before  stating  them  it  will  be 
convenient  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  distinction  which  is 
drawn  between  the  two  great  classes  of  bodies  in  nature,  called 
Conductors  of  Electricity,  and  Non- Conductors  of  Electricity. 
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Non- Conductors  of  Electricity/. 

67.  A  body  which,  affords  such  a  resistance  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  electricity  through  it,  O].'  along  its  surface,  that,  if  it  be 
once  electrified  in  any  way,  it  retains  permanently,  without 
any  change  of  distribution,  the  charge  which  it  has  received,  is 
called  a  Non- Conductor  of  Electricity. 

No  body  exists  in  nature  which  fulfils  strictly  the  terms 
of  this  definition;  but  glass  and  resin,  besides  many  other 
substances,  are  such  that  they  may,  within  certain  limits  and 
subject  to  certain  restrictions,  be  considered  as  non-conductors. 

Conductors  of  Electricity/. 

68.  A  very  extensive  class  of  bodies  in  nature,  including  all 
the  metals,  many  liquids,  etc.,  are  foimd  to  possess  the  property 
that,  in  all  conceivable  circumstances  of  electrical  excitation,  the 
resultant  force  at  any  point  within  their  substance  vanishes. 
Such  bodies  are  called  Conductors  of  Electricity,  since  they  are 
destitute  of  the  property,  possessed  by  non-conductors,  of 
retaining  permanently,  by  a  resistance  to  every  change,  any 
distribution  of  electricity  arbitrarily  imposed ;  the  only  kind  of 
distribution  which  can  exist  unchanged  for  an  instant  being 
such  as  satisfies  the  condition  that  the  resultant  force  must 
vanish  in  the  interior. 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  electricity  of  a  charged 
conductor  rests  entirely  on  its  surface,  and  that  the  electrical 
circimistances  are  not  at  all  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
interior,  but  depend  solely  upon  the  form  of  the  external 
conducting  surface.  Thus  the  electrical  properties  of  a  solid 
conductor,  of  a  hoUow  conducting  shell,  or  of  a  non-conductor 
enclosed  in  an  envelop,  however  thin  (the  finest  gold  leaf,  for 
instance),  are  identical,  provided  the  external  forms  be  the 
same.  A  hollow  conductor  never  shows  symptoms  of  electricity 
on  its  interior  surface,  unless  an  electrified  body  be  insulated 
within  it ;  in  which  case  the  interior  surface  will  become  elec- 
trified by  influence,  or  by  induction,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  total  resultant  force  at  any  point  in  the  conducting  matter 
vanish,  by  balancing,  for  any  such  point,  the  force  due  to  the 
electricity  of  the  insulated  body. 
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It  has  been  frequently  assumed  that  electricity  penetrates  to 
a  finite  depth  below  the  surface  of  conductors  ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  hypothetical  ideas  regarding  the  nature  of 
electricity,  the  "  thickness  of  the  stratum  "  at  different  points  of 
the  surface  of  a  conductor  has  been  considered  as  a  suitable 
term  with  reference  to  the  varying  or  uniform  distribution  of 
electricity  over  the  body.  All  the  conclusion  with  reference  to 
this  delicate  subject  which  can  as  yet  be  drawn  from  experiment, 
is  that  the  "  thickness,"  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  less  than  that 
of  the  finest  gold  leaf ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  science  we 
must  regard  it  as  immeasurably  small.  It  may  be  conceived 
that  the  actual  thickness  of  the  excited  stratum  at  the  surface 
of  an  electrified  conductor  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  space 
through  which  the  physical  properties  of  the  pervading  matter 
change  continuously  from  those  of  the  solids  to  those  which 
characterize  the  surrounding  air. 

Electrical  Density  at  any  Point  of  a  Charged  Surface. 

69.  In  this,  and  in  all  the  papers  which  will  follow,  instead 
of  the  expression  "the  thickness  of  the  stratum,"  Coulomb's 
far  more  philosophical  term,  Electrical  Density,  will  be  employed 
with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  the  surface 
of  a  body ;  a  term  which  is  to  be  understood  strictly  in 
accordance  to  the  following  definitions,  without  involving 
even  the  idea  of  a  hypothesis  regarding  the  nature  of  electricity. 
The  electrical  density  of  a  uniformly  charged  surface  is  the 
quantity  of  electricity  distributed  over  a  unit  of  surface.  > 

The  electrical  density  at  any  point  of  a  surface,  whether  the 
distribution  be  uniform  or  not,  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  quantity  of  electrioity  distributed  over  an  infinitely 
small  element  at  this  point,  by  the  area  of  the  element. 

Exclusion  of  all  Non- Conductors  except  Air. 

70.  In  the  present  paper,  and  in  some  others  which  will 
follov/,  no  bodies  will  be  considered  except  conductors ;  and 
the  air  surrounding  them,  which  will  be  considered  as  offering 
a  resistance  to  the  transference  of  electricity  between  two 
detached  conductors,  but  as  otherwise  destitute  of  electrical 
properties.  A  full  development  of  the  mathematical  theory, 
of  the  internal  electrical  polarization  of  solid  or  liquid  non- con- 
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ductors,  subject  to  tlie  influence  of  electrified  bodies,  discovered 
by  Faraday  (in  his  Experimental  Eesearches  on  the  specific  in- 
ductive capacities  of  non-conducting  media),  must  be  reserved 
for  a  later  communication.* 

Insulated  Conductors. 

71.  A  conductor  separated  from  the  ground,  and  touched  only 
by  air,  is  said  to  be  insulated.  Insulation  may  be  practi- 
cally effected  by  means  of  solid  props  of  matter,  such  as  glass, 
shell-lac,  or  gutta  percha  ;*f*  and  if  the  props  be  sufficiently  thin, 
it  is  found  that  their  presence  does  not  in  any  way  alter  or 
affect  the  electrical  circumstances,  and  that  their  resisting 
power,  as  non-conductors  of  electricity,  prevents  any  alteration 
in  the  quantity  of  electricity  possessed  by  the  insulated  body  ; 
so  that  however  the  distribution  may  be  affected  by  the 
influence  of  surrounding  bodies,  it  is  only  by  a  temporary 
breaking  of  the  insulation  that  the  absolute  charge  can  be  in- 
creased or  diminished. 

If  an  insulated  uncharged  conductor  be  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  bodies  charged  with  electricity,  it  will  become 
"  electrified  by  influence,"  in  such  a  manner  that  its  resultant 
electrical  force  at  every  internal  point  shall  counterbalance  the 
force  due  to  the  exterior  charged  bodies :  but,  in  accordance 
with  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
total  quantity  of  electricity  will  remain  equal  to  nothing; 
that  is  to  say,  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  prodviced  upon  it  by 
influence  will  be  equal  to  one  another  in  amount. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Fundamental  Laws. 

72.  The  laws  of  electricity  in  equilibrium  in  relation  with 
conductors  may — if  we  tacitly  take  into  account  such  principles 

*  The  results  of  this  Theory  were  explained  briefly  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  Note  sur  les  Lois  Elementaires  de  rElectricit§  Statique"  (published,  in 
1845,  in  Liouville^s  Journal),  and  more  fuUy  in  the  first  paper  of  the  present 
series,  on  the  "  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity"  (ii.  above).  A  similar 
view  of  this  subject  has  been  taken  by  Mossotti,  whose  investigations  are  pub- 
lished in  a  paper  entitled  "  Discussione  Analitica  sulV  Influenza  die  V  Azione 
di  un  Mezzo  Dielettrico  ha  sulla  Distributione  delV  Elettricita  alia  Superficie  di 
piu  Corpi  Elettrici  Disseminati  in  Esso.  (Vol.  xxiv.  of  the  Memorie  della 
SocktcL  Italiana  delle  Scienze  Residente  in  Modena,  dated  1846.) 

t  It  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Faraday  that  gutta  percha  is  one  of 
the  best  insulators  among  known  substances — {Phil.  Mar/.,  March  1848) 
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as  tlie  superposition  of  electrical  forces,  and  the  invariableness 
of  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  a  body,  except  by  addition  or 
subtraction  (in  the  extended  algebraic  sense  of  these  terms) — 
be  considered  as  fully  expressed  in  the  three  following  pro- 
positions : — 

I.  The  repulsion  between  two  electrical  points  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  their  distance. 

II.  Electricity  resides  at  the  boundary  of  a  charged  con- 
ductor. 

III.  The  resultant  force  at  any  point  in  the  substance  of 
a  conductor,  due  to  all  existing  electrified  bodies,  vanishes. 

It  has  been  proved  by  Green  that  the  second  of  these  laws 
is  a  mathematical  consequence  of  the  first  and  third ;  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  La  Place  *  that  the  first  law  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  truth,  in  a  certain  particular  case,  of  the  second 
and  third.  The  three  laws  were,  however,  first  announced  by 
Coulomb,  as  the  result  of  his  experimental  researches  on  the 
subject. 

Objects  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity. 

73.  The  varied  problems  which  occur  in  the  mathematical 
theory  of  electricity  in  equilibrium  may  be  divided  into  the 
two  great  classes  of  Synthetical  and  Analytical  investigations. 
In  problems  of  the  former  class,  the  object  is  in  each  case  the 
determination  either  of  a  resultant  force  or  of  an  aggregate 
electrical  mass,  according  to  special  data  regarding  distributions 
of  electricity  :  in  the  latter  class,  inverse  problems,  such  as  the 
determination  of  the  electrical  density  at  each  point  of  the 
surface  of  a  conductor  in  any  circumstances,  according  to  the 
laws  stated  above,  are  the  objects  proposed. 

It  has  been  proved  (by  Green  and  Gauss)  that  there  is  a 
determinate  unique  solution  of  every  actual  analytical  problem 
of  the  Theory  of  Electricity  in  relation  with  conductors.  The 
demonstration  of  this  with  reference  to  the  complete  Theory  of 
Electricity  (including  the  action  of  solid  non-conducting  media 
discovered  by  Faraday),  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  Theories 
of  Heat,  Magnetism,  and  Hydrodynamics,  may  be  deduced  from 
two  theorems  proved  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathemati- 
cal Journal  for  1847,  "Eegarding  the  Solution  of  certain  Partial 

*  [Originally  by  Cavendisli,  as  I  learned  after  the  first  publication  of  this 
paper.     See  footnote  of  March  1854  on  §  34  above.] 
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Differential  Equations"  (xiii.  below,  or  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natural  Philosophy,  App.  A.) 

The  full  investigation  of  any  actual  case  of  electrical  equi- 
librium will  generally  involve  both  analytical  and  synthetical 
problems ;  as  it  may  be  desirable,  besides  determining  the 
distribution,  to  find  the  resulting  electrical  force  at  points  not 
in  the  interior  of  any  conductor,  or  to  find  the  total  mechanical 
action  due  to  the  attractions  or  repulsions  of  the  elements  of 
two  conductors,  or  of  two  portions  of  one  conductor ;  and 
besides,  it  is  frequently  interesting  to  verify  synthetically  the 
solutions  obtained  for  analytical  problems. 

Actual  Progress  in  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity. 

74.  In  Poisson's  valuable  memoirs  on  this  subject,  the  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  on  two  electrified  spheres,  uninfluenced 
by  other  electric  matter,  is  considered ;  a  complete  solution  of 
the  analytical  problem  is  arrived  at ;  and  various  special  cases 
of  interest  are  examined  in  detail  with  great  rigor.  In  a  very 
elaborate  memoir  by  Plana,*  the  solution  given  by  Poisson  is 
worked  out  much  more  fully,  the  excessive  mathematical  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  many  actual  numerical  applications  of  interest 
being  such  as  to  render  a  work  of  this  kind  extremely  important. 

The  distribution  of  electricity  on  an  ellipsoid  (including  the 
extreme  cases  of  elliptic  and  circular  discs,  and  of  a  straight 
rod),  and  the  results  of  consequent  synthetical  investigations  are 
well  known. 

The  analytical  problem  regarding  an  elUpsoid  subject  to  the 
influence  of  given  electrical  masses,  has  been  solved  by  M. 
Liouville,  by  the  aid  of  a  very  refined  mathematical  method 
suggested  by  some  investigations  of  M.  Lame  with  reference  to 
corresponding  problems  in  the  Theory  of  Heat. 

Green's  Essay  on  Electricity  and  his  other  papers  on  allied 
subjects  contain,  besides  the  solution  of  several  special  problems 
of  interest,  most  valuable  discoveries  with  reference  to  the 
general  Theory  of  Attraction,  and  open  the  way  to  much  more 
extended  investigations  in  the  Theory  of  Electricity  than  any 
that  have  yet  been  published. 
Glasgow  College,  March  4,  1848. 

*  Turin  Academy  of  Sciences,  tome  vii.  S^rie  Tl.  published  separately  in  a 
quarto  volume  of  333  pages  :  Turin,  1845. 


V.  ON  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF  ELECTRICITY 
IN  EQUILIBRIUM. 

III.  —  GEOMETKICAL    INVESTIGATIONS    WITH    KEFEEENCE    TO    THE 
DISTKIBUTION  OF  ELECTKICITY  ON  SPHEKICAL  CONDUCTORS.* 

[Cambridge  and  Diiblin  Mathematical  Journal,  March,  May,  and  Nov.  1848, 
Nov.  1849,  Feb.  1850.] 

75.  There  is  no  branch  of  physical  science  which  affords  a 
surer  foundation,  or  more  definite  objects  for  the  application  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  than  the  theory  of  electricity.  The 
small  amount  of  attention  which  this  most  attractive  subject 
has  obtained  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
analysis  by  which  even  a  very  limited  progress  has  as  yet  been 
made ;  and  no  other  circumstance  could  have  totally  excluded 
from  an  elementary  course  of  reading,  a  subject  which,  besides 
its  great  physical  importance,  abounds  so  much  in  beautiful 
illustrations  of  ordinary  mechanical  principles.  This  character 
of  difficulty  and  impracticability  is  not  however  inseparable 
from  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  :  by  very  elemen- 
tary geometrical  investigations  we  may  arrive  at  the  solution 

*  The  investigations  given  in  this  paper  (§§  75-127)  form  the  subject  of  the 
first  part  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  given 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  during  the  present  session  [1847-8].  They  are 
adaptations  of  certain  methods  of  proof  which  first  occurred  to  me  as  appli- 
cations of  the  principle  of  electrical  images,  made  with  a  view  to  investigating 
the  solutions  of  various  problems  regarding  spherical  conductors,  without  the 
explicit  use  of  the  diflferential  or  integral  calculus.  The  spirit,  if  not  the 
notation,  of  the  differential  calculus  must  enter  into  any  investigations  with 
reference  to  Green's  theory  of  the  potential,  and  therefore  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  subject"  is  reserved  for  a  second  part  of  the  course  of  lectures. 
A  complete  exposition  of  the  principle  of  electrical  images  (of  which  a  short 
account  was  read  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford)  has 
not  yet  been  published ;  but  an  outline  of  it  was  communicated  by  me  to 
M.  Liouville  in  three  letters,  of  which  extracts  are  published  in  the  Journal  de 
Mathematiques  (1845  &  1847,  vols,  x.,  xii.)  [See  xiv.  below.]  A  full  and  elegant 
exposition  of  the  method  indicated,  together  with  some  highly  interesting 
applications  to  problems  in  geometry  not  contemplated  by  me,  are  given  by 
M.  Liouville  himself,  in  an  article  written  with  reference  to  those  letters, 
and  published  along  with  the  last  of  them.  I  cannot  neglect  the  present  op- 
portunity of  expressing  my  thanks  for  the  honour  which  has  thus  been  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  so  distinguished  a  mathematician,  as  well  as  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  received  those  communications,  imperfect  as  they  were, 
and  for  the  favourable  mention  made  of  them  in  his  own  valuable  memoir. 
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of  a  great  variety  of  interesting  problems  with  reference  to  the 
distribution  of  electricity  on  spherical  conductors,  including 
Poisson's  celebrated  problem  of  the  two  spheres,  and  others  which 
might  at  first  sight  be  regarded  as  presenting  difficulties  of  a  far 
higher  order.  The  object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  present, 
in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible,  some  investigations  of  this  kind. 
The  methods  followed,  being  for  the  most  part  synthetical,  were 
suggested  by  a  knowledge  of  results  founded  on  a  less  restricted 
view  of  the  theory  of  electricity ;  and  it  must  not  be  considered 
either  that  they  constitute  the  best  or  the  easiest  way  of 
a'dvancing  towards  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  that 
they  would  be  suitable  as  instruments  of  research  in  endeavour- 
ing to  arrive  at  the  solutions  of  new  problems. 

Insulated  Conducting  Sphere  subject  to  no  Eocternal  Influence. 

76.  We  may  commence  with  the  simplest  possible  case,  that 
of  a  spherical  conductor,  charged  with  electricity  and  insulated 
in  a  position  removed  from  all  other  bodies  which  could  influence 
the  distribution  of  its  charge.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  cases 
which  will  be  considered,  the  various  problems,  of  the  analytical 
and  synthetical  classes,  alluded  to  in  a  previous  paper  (iv. 
§  73)  will  be  successively  subjects  of  investigation.  Thus  let 
us  first  determine  the  density  at  any  point  of  the  surface,  and 
then,  after  verifying  the  result  by  showing  that  the  laws  (§  72) 
are  satisfied,  let  us  investigate  the  resultant  force  at  an  external 
point. 

Determination  of  the  Distribution. 

77.  Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  ^the  amount  of 
the  charge. 

According  to  Law  IL,  the  whole  charge  will  reside  on  the 
surface,  and,  on  account  of  the  symmetry,  it  must  be  uniformly 
distributed.  Hence,  if  p  be  the  required  density  at  any  point, 
we  have,  e 

Verification  of  Law  III. 

78.  The  well-known  theorem,  that  the  resultant  force  due  to  a 
uniform  spherical  shell  vanishes  for  any  interior  point,  consti- 
tutes the  verification  required  in  this  case.     This  theorem  was 
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first  given  by  Newton,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Principia ; 
but  as  his  demonstration  is  the  foundation  of  every  synthetical 
investigation  which  will  be  given  in  this  paper,  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  insert  it  here ;  and  accordingly  the  passage  of 
the  Principia  in  which  it  occurs,  translated  literally,  is  given 
here. 

Newton,  First  Book,  Twelfth  Section,  Prop.  LXX.  Theorem  XXX. 

If  the  different  points  of  a  spherical  surface  attract  equally 
with  forces  varying  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
a  particle  placed  within  the  surface  is  not  attracted  in  any 
direction. 

Let  HIKL  be  the  spherical  surface,  and  P  the  particle  within 
it.  Let  two  lines  HK,  IL,  intercepting  very  small  arcs  HI, 
KL,  be  drawn  through  P ;  then  on  account 
of  the  similar  triangles  HPI,  KPL  (Cor. 
3,  Lemma  VII.  Newton),  those  arcs  will  be 
proportional  to  the  distances  HP,  LP ;  and 
any  small  elements  of  the  spherical  surface  at 
HI  and  KL,  each  bounded  all  round  by  straight 
lines  passing  through  P  [and  very  nearly  coinciding  with.  HK\ 
will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  those  lines.  Hence  the  forces 
exercised  by  the  matter  of  these  elements  on  the  particle  P  are 
equal ;  for  they  are  as  the  quantities  of  matter  directly,  and  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  inversely  ;  and  these  two  ratios  com- 
pounded give  that  of  equality.  The  attractions  therefore,  being 
equal  and  opposite,  destroy  one  another  :  and  a  similar  proof 
shows  that  all  the  attractions  due  to  the  whole  spherical  sur- 
face are  destroyed  by  contrary  attractions.  Hence  the  particle 
P  is  not  urged  in  any  direction  by  these  attractions.      Q.  E.  d. 

Digression  on  the  Division  of  Surfaces  into  Elements. 

79.  The  division  of  a  spherical  surface  into  infinitely  small 
elements  will  frequently  occur  in  the  investigations  which 
follow  :  and  Newton's  method,  described  in  the  preceding  de- 
monstration, in  which  the  division  is  effected  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  the  parts  may  be  taken  together  in  pairs  of  opposite 
elements  with  reference  to  an  internal  point;   besides   other 
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methods  deduced  from  it,  suitable  to  the  special  problems  to  be 
examined ;  will  be  repeatedly  employed.  The  present  digression, 
in  which  some  definitions  and  elementary  geometrical  pro- 
positions regarding  this  subject  are  laid  down,  will  simplify 
the  subsequent  demonstrations,  both  by  enabling  us,  through 
the  use  of  convenient  terms,  to  avoid  circumlocution,  and  by 
affording  us  convenient  means  of  reference  for  elementary 
principles,  regarding  which  repeated  explanations  might  other- 
wise be  necessary. 

Explanations  and  Definitions  regarding  Cones. 

80.  If  a  straight  line  which  constantly  passes  through  a 
fixed  point  be  moved  in  any  manner,  it  is  said  to  describe,  or 
generate,  a  conical  surface  of  which  the  fixed  point  is  the 
vertex. 

If  the  generating  line  be  carried  from  a  given  position  con- 
tinuously through  any  series  of  positions,  no  two  of  which 
coincide,  till  it  is  brought  back  to  the  first,  the  entire  line  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  fixed  point  wiU  generate  a  complete  conical 
surface,  consisting  of  two  sheets,  which  are  caUed  vertical  or 
opposite  cones.  Thus  the  elements  HI  and  KL,  described 
in  Newton's  demonstration  given  above,  may  be  considered 
as  being  cut  from  the  spherical  surface  by  two  opposite  cones 
having  P  for  their  common  vertex. 

The  Solid  Angle  of  a  Cone,  or  of  a  complete  Conical  Surface. 

81.  If  any  number  of  spheres  be  described  from  the  vertex 
of  a  cone  as  centre,  the  segments  cut  from  the  concentric 
spherical  surfaces  will  be  similar,  and  their  areas  will  be  as  the 
squares  of  the  radii.  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
area  of  one  of  these  segments  by  the  square  of  the  radius  of 
the  spherical  surface  from  which  it  is  cut,  is  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  solid  angle  of  the  cone.  The  segments  of  the 
same  spherical  surfaces  made  by  the  opposite  cone,  are  re- 
spectively equal  and  similar  to  the  former.  Hence  the  solid 
angles  of  two  vertical  or  opposite  cones  are  equal :  either  may 
be  taken  as  the  solid  angle  of  the  complete  conical  surface,  of 
which  the  opposite  cones  are  the  two  sheets. 
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Sum  of  all  the  Solid  Angles  round  a  Point  =  47r. 

82.  Since  the  area  of  a  spherical  surface  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  its  radius  multiplied  by  47r,  it  follows  that  the  sum 
of  the  solid  angles  of  all  the  distinct  cones  which  can  be  de- 
scribed with  a  given  point  as  vertex,  is  equal  to  iir. 

Sum  of  the  Solid  Angles  of  all  the  complete  Conical  Surfaces  =  27r. 

83.  The  solid  angles  of  vertical  or  opposite  cones  being 
equal,  we  may  infer  from  what  precedes  that  the  sum  of  the 
solid  angles  of  all  the  complete  conical  surfaces  which  can  be 
described  without  mutual  intersection,  with  a  given  point  as 
vertex,  is  equal  to  27r. 

Solid  Angle  subtended  at  a  Point  hy  a  Terminated  Surface. 

84.  The  solid  angle  subtended  at  a  point  by  a  superficial 
area  of  any  kind,  is  the  solid  angle  of  the  cone  generated  by  a 
straight  line  passing  through  the  point,  and  carried  entirely 
round  the  boundary  of  the  area. 

Orthogonal  and  Oblique  Sections  of  a  Small  Cone. 

85.  A  very  small  cone,  that  is,  a  cone  such  that  any  two 
positions  of  the  generating  Kne  contain  but  a  very  small  angle, 
is  said  to  be  cut  at  right  angles,  or  orthogonally,  by  a  spherical 
surface  described  from  its  vertex  as  centre,  or  by  any  surface, 
whether  plane  or  curved,  which  touches  the  spherical  surface 
at  the  part  where  the  cone  is  cut  by  it. 

A  very  small  cone  is  said  to  be  cut  obliquely,  when  the 
section  is  inclined  at  any  finite  angle  to  an  orthogonal  section ; 
and  this  angle  of  inclination  is  called  the  oUiquity  of  the 
section. 

The  area  of  an  orthogonal  section  of  a  very  small  cone  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  an  oblique  section  in  the  same  position, 
multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity. 

Hence  the  area  of  an  oblique  section  of  a  small  cone  is  equal 
to  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  square 
of  its  distance  from  the  vertex,  into  the  solid  angle,  by  the 
cosine  of  the  obliquity. 

Area  of  the  Segment  cut  from  a  Spherical  Surface  hy  a  Small  Cone. 

86.  Let  E  denote  the  area  of  a  very  small  element  of  a 
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spherical  surface  at  the  point  E  (that  is  to  say,  an  element 
every  part  of  which  is  very  near  the  point  E ),  let  m  denote 
the  solid  angle  subtended  by  E  at  any  point  P,  and  let  PE, 
produced  if  necessary,  meet  the  surface  again  in  E':  then,  a 
denoting  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface,  we  have 

2aM.PE'' 


E= 


EE' 


For,  the  obliquity  of  the  element  E,  considered  as  a  section 
of  the  cone  of  which  P  is  the  vertex  and  the 
element  E,  a  section ;  being  the  angle  between 
the  given  spherical  surface  and  another  de- 
scribed from  P  as  centre,  with  PE  as  radius  ; 
is  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  radii,  EP 
and  EG,  of  the  two  spheres.  Hence,  by  con- 
sidering the  isosceles  triangle  ECE\  we  find  that  the  cosine  of 

XEE'  EE' 

the  obliquity  is  equal  to  ^„     > 

ILL/ 

the  preceding  expression  for  E. 


or  to 


2a 


and  we  arrive  at 


87.  Theorem!^  The  attraction  of  a  uniform  spherical  surface 
on  an  external  point  js  the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were 
collected  at  the  centre. 

Let  P  be  the  external  point,  G  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
and  GAP  a  straight  line  cutting  the 
spherical  surface  in  A.  Take  I  in 
GP,  so  that  GP,  GA,  GI  may  be 
continual  proportionals,  and  let  the 
whole  spherical  surface  be  divided 
into  pairs  of  opposite  elements  with 
reference  to  the  point  I. 

Let  H  and  H'  denote  the  magnitudes  of  a  pair  of  such 


*  This  theorem,  whicli  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  Newton  in  his 
first  proposition  regarding  attraction  on  an  external  point  (Prop.  Lxxi.),  is 
fully  established  as  a  corollary  to  a  subsequent  proposition  (Prop.  Lxxiii. 
Cor.  2).  If  we  had  considered  the  proportion  of  the  forces  exerted  upon  two 
external  points  at  different  distances,  instead  of,  as  in  the  text,  investigating 
the  absolute  force  on  one  point,  and  if  besides  we  had  taken  together  all  the 
pairs  of  elements  which  would  constitute  two  narrow  annular  portions  of  the 
surface,  in  planes  perpendicular  to  PC,  the  theorem  and  its  demonstration 
would  have  coincided  precisely  with  Proj).  lxxi.  of  the  Principia. 
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elements,  situated  respectively  at  the  extremities  of  a  chord 
HH';  and  let  w  denote  the  magnitude  of  the  solid  angle  sub- 
tended by  either  of  these  elements  at  the  point  /. 
.    We  have  (§  85), 

H= 77V7> '  and  H  ■■ 


'cos  CHI  cos  GE' I 

Hence,  if  p  denote  the  density  of  the  surface  (§  69),  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  two  elements  H  and  if'  on  P  are  respectively 

Now  the  two  triangles  FCH,  HCI  have  a  common  angle  at  C, 
and,  since  PC :  CH ::  CH :  CI,  the  sides  about  this  angle  are 
proportional.  Hence  the  triangles  are  similar;  so  that  the 
angles  GPH  smd  CHI  are  equal,  and 

IH  _CH_a* 
HP~GP~CP' 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  proved,  by  considering  the  triangles 
PGH',  H'CI,  that  the  angles  GPH'  and  CH'I  are  equal,  and 

that 

IR' _CH' _  a 
H'P~  CP~CP' 

Hence  the  expressions  for  the  attractions  of  the  elements  H 
and  H'  on  P  become 

^cosGRI  CP^  '         ^cosCH'l'GP^ ' 

which  are  equal,  since  the  triangle  HCH'  is  isosceles ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  angles  CPH,  GPH',  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  respectively  equal  to  the  angles  CHI,  GH'I,  are 
equal.  We  infer  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  due  to  the 
two  elements  is  in  the  direction  PC,  and  is  equal  to 

2(0.0.— ——  . 
^  GP^ 

To  find  the  total  force  on  P,  we  must  take  the  sum  of  all 


*  From  this  we  infer  that  the  ratio  of  IH  to  HP  is  constant,  whatever 
be  the  position  of  H  on  the  spherical  surface,  a  well-known  proposition. — 
(Thomson's  Euclid,  vi.  Prop.  G.) 
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the  forces  along  PC  due  to  the  pairs  of  opposite  elements; 
and,  since  the  multiplier  of  co  is  the  same  for  each  pair,  we 
must  add  aU  the  values  of  a>,  and  we  therefore  obtain  (§  83), 
for  the  required  resultant, 

47r/3a^ 

The  numerator  of  this  expression ;  being  the  product  of  the 
density,  into  the  area  of  the  spherical  surface ;  is  equal  to  the 
mass  of  the  entire  charge ;  and  therefore  the  force  on  P  is  the 
same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  collected  at  G.     Q.  E.  d. 

CoK,  The  force  on  an  external  point,  infinitely  near  the 
surface,  is  equal  to  iirp,  and  is  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  at 
the  point.  The  force  on  an  internal  point,  however  near  the 
surface,  is,  by  a  preceding  proposition,  equal  to  nothing. 

Repulsion  on  an  element  of  the  Electrified  Surface. 

88.  Let  cr  be  the  area  of  an  infinitely  small  element  of  the 
surface  at  any  point  P,  and  at  any  other  point  ^ 

H  of  the  surface  let  a  small  element  subtend- 
ing a  solid  angle  eo,  at  P,  be  taken.  The  area 
of  this  element  will  be  equal  to 

cos  CHP' 

and  therefore  the  repulsion  along  HP,  which  it  exerts  on  the 
element  cr  at  P,  wiH  be  equal  to 

po).p(r  (I)  , 

J  or  — TrrrbP  '^' 


cos  CEP         cosCHP' 

Now  the  total  repulsion  on  the  element  at  P  is  in  the  direction 
GP ;  the  component  in  this  direction  of  the  repulsion  due  to 
the  element  H,  is 

(o.pV; 

and,  since  all  the  cones  corresponding  to  the  different  elements 
of  the  spherical  surface  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  tangent 
plane  at  P,  we  deduce,  for  the  resultant  repulsion  on  the 
element  a; 

27rpV. 

From  the  corollary  to  the  preceding  proposition,  it  follows  that 
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this  repulsion  is  half  the  force  which  M'ould  be  exerted  on  an 
external  point,  possessing  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  as 
the  element  a-,  and  placed  infinitely  near  the  surface. 
Glasgow  College,  March  14,  1848. 


INSULATED  SPHERE  SUBJECTED  TO  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AN 
ELECTRICAL  POINT — (§§  89-95). 

89,  A  conducting  sphere  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
electrified  body  must  necessarily  become  itself  electric,  even  if 
it  were  previously  uncharged ;  since  (Law  lii.)  the  entire  resul- 
tant force  at  any  point  within  it  must  vanish,  and  consequently 
there  must  be  a  distribution  of  electricity  on  its  surface  which 
will  for  internal  points  balance  the  force  resulting  from  the  ex- 
ternal electrified  body.  If  the  sphere,  being  insulated,  be  pre- 
viously charged  with  a  given  quantity  of  electricity,  the  whole 
amount  will  (§71)  remain  unaltered  by  the  electrical  influence, 
but  its  distribution  cannot  be  uniform,  since  in  that  case,  it 
would  exert  no  force  on  an  internal  point,  and  there  would  re- 
main the  unbalanced  resultant  due  to  the  external  body.  In 
what  follows,  it  will  be  proved  that  the  conditions  are  satisfied 
by  a  certain  assumed  distribution  of  electricity  in  each  instance ; 
but  the  proposition  that  no  other  distribution  can  satisfy  the 
conditions,  which  is  merely  a  case  of  a  general  theorem  referred 
to  above  (§  73),  will  not  be  specially  demonstrated  with  re- 
ference to  the  particular  problems ;  although  we  shall  have  to 
assume  its  truth  when  a  certain  distribution  which  is  proved 
synthetically  to  satisfy  the  conditions  is  asserted  to  be  the 
unique  solution  of  the  problem. 

Attraction  of  a  Spherical  Surface  of  which  the  density  varies  inversely 
as  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  a  given  point. 

90.  Let  us  first  consider  the  case  in  which  the  given  point  8 
and  the  attracted  point  P  are  separated  by  the  spherical  sur- 
face. The  two  figures  represent  the  varieties  of  this  case  in 
which  the  point  8  being  without  the  sphere,  P  is  within  ;  and, 
8  being  within,  the  attracted  point  is  external.  The  same  de- 
monstration is  applicable  literally  with  reference  to  the  two 
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figures  ;  but,  for  avoiding  the  consideration  of  negative  quanti- 
ties, some  of  the  expressions  may  be  conveniently  modified  to 
suit  the  second  figure.  In  such  instances  the  two  expressions 
are  given  in  a  double  line,  the  upper  being  that  which  is  most 
convenient  for  the  first  figure,  and  the  lower  for  the  second. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  sphere  be  denoted  by  a,  and  let  /  be  the 
distance  of  S  from  G,  the  centre  of  the  sphere  (not  represented 
in  the  figures). 

Join  SP  and  take  T  in  this  line  (or  its  continuation)  so  that 

(fig.  1.)     SP.ST=f-a'  \  ,..* 

(fig.  2.)     SP.TS=a'-f-  j  ^  '' 

Through  Tdraw  any  line  cutting  the  spherical  surface  at  K,  K'. 
Join  SK,  SK',  and  let  the  lines  so  drawn  cut  the  spherical  sur- 
face again  in  UE\ 

Let  the  whole  spherical  surface  be  divided  into  pairs  of  op- 
posite elements  with  reference  to  the  point  T.  Let  K  and  K^ 
be  a  pair  of  such  elements  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the 
chord  KK\  and  subtending  the  solid  angle  co  at  the  point  T ; 
and  let  elements  U  and  U'  be  taken  subtending  at  S  the  same 
solid  angles  respectively  as  the  elements  K  and  K'.  By  this 
means  we  may  divide  the  whole  spherical  surface  into  pairs  of 
conjugate  elements,  E,  E',  since  it  is  easily  seen  that  when  we 
have  taken  every  pair  of  elements,  K,  K',  the  whole  surface  will 


*  If,  in  geometrical  investigations  in  wliich  diagrams  are  referred  to,  the 
distinction  of  positive  and  negative  quantities  be  observed,  tlie  order  of  the 
letters  expressing  a  straight  line  ■will  determine  the  algebraic  sign  of  the 
quantity  denoted  :  thus  we  should  have,  universally,  ii  A,  B\>&  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  straight  line,  AB—  —BA,  each  member  of  this  equation  being 
positive  or  negative  according  to  the  conventional  direction  in  which  posi- 
tive quantities  are  estimated.  In  the  present  instance,  lengths  measured 
along  the  line  SP  in  the  direction  from  S  towards  P,  or  in  corresponding 
directions  in  the  continuation  of  this  line  on  either  side,  are,  in  both  figures, 
considered  as  positive.  Hence,  in  the  first  figure  ST  will  be  positive  ; 
but  when  /  is  less  than  a,  ST  must  be  negative  on  account  of  the  equation 
SP.ST—f^  —  a^.  Hence  the  second  figure  represents  this  case;  and,  if 
we  wish  to  express  the  circumstances  without  the  use  of  negative  quantities, 
we  must  change  the  signs  of  both  members  of  the  equation,  and  substitute 
for  the  positive  quantity  —ST  its  equiv^^lent  TS,  so  that  we  h&yeSP.TS^a^ 
-/2,  as  the  most  convenient  form  of  tl  3  expression,  when  reference  is  made 
to  the  second  figure.  See  above  (Sj'-mbol'oal  Geometry,  §  4),  in  volume  of  the 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal  for  1848,  where  the  principles  of 
interpretation  of  the  sign  —  in  geometry  are  laid  down  by  Sir  "William  K. 
Hamilton  [or  Tait's  Quaternions,  §  20,  1868]. 
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have  been  exhausted,  without  repetition,  by  the  deduced  ele- 


ments, E,  E'.     Hence  the  attraction  on  P  will  be  the  final  re- 
sultant of  the  attractions  of  all  the  pairs  of  elements,  E  E'. 

Now  if  p  be  the  electrical  density  at  E,  and  if  F  denote  the 
attraction  of  the  element  E  on  P,  we  have 


F= 


._p.E 


EP^ 


According  to  the  given  law  of  density  we  shall  have 

A 

where  \  is  a  constant.  Again,  since  SEK  is  equally  inclined 
to  the  spherical  surface  at  the  two  points  of  intersection,  we 
have  (§§  85,  86) 


SE'    j^_SE^   2a(a.TK^ 
SK^  Sir-'     KK' 


and  hence 


F= 


X      SE^^    2a(o.TK' 


SE^    8K^       KK' 
EP^ 


TK' 


2a 


KK'  SE.SK\EP' 


Now,  by  considering  the  great  circle  in  which  the  sphere  is  cut 
by  a  plane  through  the  line  SK,  we  find  that 


(fig.  1.)    SK.SE=f'-a^  I 


(2), 


(fig.  2.)     KS.SE^a'-f 

and  hence  SK.SE  =  SP.8T,  from  which  we  infer  that  the 
triangles  KST,  PSE  are  simHar ;  so  that  TK :  SK  ::  PE  :  SP. 
Hence  j^x^  1 

SK\PE^^W^' 
and  the  expression  for  F  becomes 


F=X. 


2a  1 

KK'SE-SP' 


(3). 
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Modifying  this  by  (2)  we  liave 

(fig.l.)     F=X.^-^^,-^,-8K    ^  ^^^^ 

(fig.  2.)     F=X^rj^,-^;^.-K8 
Similarly,  if  F'  denote  the  attraction  of  E'  on  P,  we  have 
(fig.l.)    F'^^^'j^z^,^^.'^^'.       , 
(fig.  2.)     F'=X^.-^^-^,.K'S. 

Now  in  the  triangles  which  have  been  shown  to  be  similar,  the 
angles  TKS,  EPS  are  equal ;  and  the  same  may  be  proved  of 
the  angles  TK'S,  E'PS.  Hence  the  two  sides  SK,  SK'  of  the 
triangle  KSK'  are  inclined  to  the  third  at  the  same  angles  as 
those  between  the  line  PS  and  directions  PE,  PE'  of  the  two 
forces  on  the  point  P;  and  the  sides  SK,  SK'  are  to  one 
another  as  the  forces,  F,  F',  in  the  directions  PE,  PEf.  It 
follows,  by  "  the  triangle  of  forces,"  that  the  resultant  of  F  and 
F'  is  along  PS,  and  that  it  bears  to  the  component  forces  the 
same  ratios  as  the  side  KK'  of  the  triangle  bears  to  the  other 
two  sides.  Hence  the  resultant  force  due  to  the  two  elements 
E  and  E',  on  the  point  P,  is  towards  S,  and  is  equal  to 

^     2a  ft)  TTTT-r  A.2a.o) 

.KK ,  or 


KK'  {f  ^a').SP^  '        (/-  ~ a^) SF'  ' 

The  total  resultant  force  will  consequently  be  towards  S; 
and  we  find,  by  summation  (§  83)  for  its  magnitude, 

A.47ra 
(/^~a^)/SP^' 
Hence  we  infer  that  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  P, 
separated  from  S  by  the  spherical  surface,  is  the  same  as  if 

a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  -^ — ^  were  concentrated  at  the 
point  S.  ''  ~*^ 

91.  To  find  the  attraction  when  S  and  P  are  either  both 
without  or  both  within  the  spherical  surface. 

Take  in  CS  (fig.  3.),  or  in  CS  produced  through  S  (fig.  4.),  a 
poiat  Si,  such  that 

CS.CS,  =  a\ 
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Then,  by  a  well-known  geometrical  theorem  (see  note  on  §  87), 
if  E  be  any  point  on  the  spherical  surface,  we  have 

SE      f 


Hence  we  have  ^^3  —pg^s 

Hence,  p  being  the  electrical  density  at  E,  we  have 


P     SiE^     SiE^ 


if 


K= 


7^ 


Hence,  by  the  investigation  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
attraction  on  P  is  towards  Si,  and  is  the  same  as  if  a  quantity 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


of  matter  equal  to  J'  ^^  were  concentrated  at  that  point ;  f^ 

^  fi  ~  « 

being  taken  to  denote  CSi-     If  for/j  and  X^  we  substitute  then- 
values,  y  and  -^  J  we  have  the  modified  expression 

X—Attu 


a^~/' 


for  the  quantity  of  matter  which  we  must  conceive  to  be 
collected  at  Si. 

92.  Prop.  If  a  spherical  surface  be  electrified  in  such  a  way 
that  the  electrical  density  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance  from  an  internal  point  S  (fig.  4),  or  from  the  corre- 
sponding external  point  Si,  it  will  attract  any  external  point, 
as  if  its  whole  mass  were  concentrated  at  S,  and  any  internal 
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point  as  if  a  quantity  of  matter  greater  than  the  whole  mass  in 
the  ratio  of  a  to  /  were  concentrated  at  8-^. 

X 

Let  the  density  at  E  be  denoted,  as  before,  by  — j  •     Then, 

if  we  consider  two  opposite  elements  at  E  and  E'  which  sub- 
tend a  solid  angle  a  at  the  point  >Si,  the  areas  of  these  elements 

bemg  (§  96)  ^,^  and  ^,^  ,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  they  possess  will  be 

X.2a.(i>f  1     1^    1   \  A.2a.o) 

~We'[sE^Ws)  ^^  SE.E'S ' 

Now  SE.E'S  is  constant  (Euc.  in.  35),  and  its  value  is  a^—f^. 
Hence,  by  summation,  we  find  for  the  total  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  spherical  surface 

A.47ra 

Hence,  if  this  be  denoted  by  m,  the  expressions  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs,  for  the  quantities  of  electricity  which  we  must 
suppose  to  be  concentrated  at  the  point  S  or  Si,  according  as  P 
is  without  or  within  the  spherical  surface,  become  respectively 

m,  and  — m.  q.  e.  d. 

/ 

Application  of  the  preceding  Theorems  to  ike  Problem  of  Electrical 

Influence. 

93.  Prob.  To  find  the  electrical  density  at  any  point  of  an 
insulated  conducting  sphere  (radius  a)  charged  with  a  quantity 
Q  (either  positive,  or  negative,  or  zero)  of  electricity,  and  placed 
with  its  centre  at  a  given  distance  /  from  an  electrical  point  M 
possessing  m  units  of  electricity. 

If  the  expression  for  the  electrical  density  at  any  point  E  of 
the  surface  be  ^ 

P=ME^+^  ^"^' 

X  and  k  being  constants ;  the  force  exerted  by  the  electrified 
surface  on  any  internal  point  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  con- 
stant distribution  k,  which  (§  78)  exerts  no  force  on  an 
internal  point,  were  removed ;   and  therefore  (§  90)  will  be 

E 
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the  same  as  if  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  ^ ^  were 

collected  at  the  point  M.     Hence,  if  the  condition 

be  satisfied,  the  total  attraction  on  an  internal  point,  due  to 
the  electrified  surface  and  to  the  influencing  point,  will  vanish. 

Hence  this  distribution  satisfies  the 
condition  of  equilibrium  (§  72)  ;  and 
to  complete  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
posed problem  it  only  remains  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  h,  so  that  the 
total  quantity  of  electricity  on  the 
surface  may  have  the  given  value  Q.     ITow  (§  92)  the  total 

mass  of  the  distribution,  depending  on  the  term  rr— =-  in  the 

expression  for  the  density,  since  M  is  an  external  point,  is 
equal  to  a    XAira 

Hence,  adding  Aira^h,  the  quantity  depending  on  the  constant 

term  h,  we  obtain  the  entire  quantity,  which  must  be  equal  to 
Q ;  and  we  therefore  have  the  equation 

a    XAira  ,  ,      ^  ,  V 

From  equations  (&)  and  (c)  we  deduce 

A=— -5^^— '—  and  k= ^V-- 

Hence,  by  substituting  in  (a),  we  have 

^  47ra         ME^^     4'ira^  ^    ' 

as  the  expression  of  the  required  distribution  of  electricity. 
This  agrees  with  the  result  obtained  by  Poisson,  by  means 
of  an  investigation  in  whieh  the  analysis  known  as  that  of 
"  Laplace's  coefficients,"  is  employed. 

94.  To  find  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  electrified  conductor 
on  any  external  point. 
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We  may  consider  separately  the  distributions  corresponding 
to  the  constant  and  the  variable  term  in  the  expression  for  the 
electrical  density  at  any  point  of  the  surface.  The  attraction 
of  the  first  of  these  on  an  external  point  is  (§  87)  the  same 
as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  : 
the  attraction  of  the  second  on  an  external  point  is  (§  92) 
the  same  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  at  an  interior 
point  /,  taken  in  MG  so  that  MI.MG  =  c?.  Hence,  according 
to  the  investigation  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  infer  that 
the  conductor  attracts  any  external  point  with  the  same  force 

as  would  be  produced  by  quantities  Q  +  ~m,  and  — -^m  of 

electricity,  concentrated  at  the  points  C  and  /  respectively. 

CoE.  The  resultant  force  at  an  external  point  infinitely  near 
the  surface  is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  and  is  equal  to 
477/0,  if  p  be  the  electrical  density  of  the  surface,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

95.  To  find  the  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  between  the 
influencing  point,  M,  and  the  conducting  sphere. 

According  to  what  precedes,  the  required  attraction  cfr  repul- 
sion will  be  the  entire  force  exerted  upon  m  units  of  electricity 

at  the  point  M,  by  Q+—m  at  C  and  — -m  at  a  point  /, 

taken  in  CM,  at  a  distance  —  from  C.     Hence,  if  the  required 

attraction  be  denoted  by  F  (a  quantity  which  will  be  negative 
if  the  actual  force  be  of  repulsion),  we  have 

{Q>-{-  -yfn)  m        —m.m 
F= ^ I £. (B), 


or 


_a{f*—(p—a^y}m^—f{f^  —  a^YQm 
riP-a'Y 

Cor.  1.  If  Q  be  zero  or  negative,  the  value  of  F  is  neces- 
sarily positive,  since  /  must  be  greater  than  a ;  and  therefore 
there  is  a  force  of  attraction  between  the  influencing  point 
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and  the  conducting  sphere,  whatever  be  the  distance  between 
them. 

Cor.  2.  If  Q  be  positive,  then  for  sufficiently  large  values  of 
/,  F  is  negative,  while  for  values  nearly  equal  to  a,  F  is 
positive.  Hence  if  an  electrical  point  be  brought  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  similarly  charged  insulated  sphere,  and 
if  it  be  held  at  a  great  distance,  the  mutual  action  will  be 
repulsive  ;  if  it  then  be  gradually  moved  towards  the  sphere, 
the  repulsion,  which  will  at  first  increase,  will,  after  attaining 
a  maximum  value,  begin  to  diminish  till  the  electrical  point 
is  moved  up  to  a  certain  distance  where  there  will  be  no  force 
either  of  attraction  or  repulsion ;  if  it  be  brought  still  nearer 
to  the  conductor,  the  action  will  become  attractive  and  will 
continually  augment  as  the  distance  is  diminished. 

If  the  value  of  Q  be  positive,  and  sufficiently  great,  a  spark 
will  be  produced  between  the  nearest  part  of  the  conductor 
and  the  influencing  point,  before  the  force  becomes  changed 
from  repulsion  to  attraction. 

St.  Peter's  College, 
July  7,  1848. 


EFFECTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  INFLUENCE  ON  INTERNAL  SPHERICAL, 
AND  ON  PLANE  CONDUCTING  SURFACES. 

96.  In  the  preceding  articles  of  this  series  certain  problems 
with  reference  to  conductors  bounded  externally  by  spherical 
surfaces  have  been  considered.  It  is  now  proposed  to  exhibit 
the  solutions  of  similar  problems  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  on  concave  spherical  surfaces,  and  on 
planes. 

The  object  of  the  following  short  digression  is  to  define  and 
explain  the  precise  signification  of  certain  technical  terms  and 
expressions  which  will  be  used  in  this  and  in  subsequent  papers 
on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity. 

External  and  Internal  Conducting  Surfaces. 

97.  Def.  1.  A  closed  surface  separating  conducting  mattei 
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within  it  from  air*  without  it,  is  called  an  external  conducting 
surface. 

Def.  2,  A  closed  surface  separating  air  within  it  from  conduct- 
ing matter  without  it  is  called  an  internal  conducting  surface. 

Thus,  according  to  these  definitions,  a  solid  conductor  has 
only  one  "  conducting  surface,"  and  that  "  an  external  conduct- 
ing surface." 

A  conductor  containing  within  it  one  or  more  hollow  spaces 
filled  with  air,  possesses  two  or  more  "  conducting  surfaces ;" 
namely,  one  "  external  conducting  surface,"  and  one  or  more 
"  internal  conducting  surfaces." 

A  complex  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  hollow  conductor 
and  other  conductors  insulated  within  it,  presents  several 
external  and  internal  conducting  surfaces ;  namely,  an  "  external 
conducting  surface  "  for  each  individual  conductor,  and  as  many 
"  internal  conducting  surfaces "  as  there  are  hollow  spaces  in 
the  different  conductors. 

98.  In  any  arrangement  such  as  this,  there  are  different 
masses  of  air  which  are  completely  separated  from  one  another 
by  conducting  matter,  Now  among  the  General  Theorems 
alluded  to  in  §  73,  it  will  be  proved  that  the  boundiag  sur- 
face or  surfaces  of  any  such  mass  of  air  cannot  experience 
any  electrical  influence  from  the  surfaces  of  the  other  masses 
of  air,  or  from  any  electrified  bodies  within  them.  Hence  any 
statical  phenomena  of  electricity  which  may  be  produced  in  a 
hollow  space  surrounded  continuously  by  conducting  matter, — 
whether  this  conducting  envelope  be  a  sheet  even  as  thin  as 
gold  leaf,  or  a  massive  conductor  of  any  external  form  and 
dimensions, — will  depend  solely  on  the  form  of  the  internal 
conducting  surface. 

99.  Peop,  An  internal  conducting  surface  cannot  receive  a 
charge  of  electricity  independently  of  the  influence  of  electrified 
todies  within  it. 

100.  The  demonstration  of  this  proposition  depends  on  what 
precedes,  and  on  one  of  the  General  Theorems,  already  alluded 
to  (§  73),  by  which  it  appears  that  it  is  impossible  to  distribute 
a  charge  of  electricity  on  a  closed  surface  in  such  a  manner  that 

*  See  §  70,  excluding  all  non-conductor3  except  air,  or  gases. 
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there  may  be  no  resultant  force  exerted  on  external  points,  and 
consequently  impossible,  with  merely  a  distribution  of  electricity 
on  an  internal  conducting  surface,  to  satisfy  the  condition  of 
electrical  equilibrium  with  reference  to  the  conducting  matter 
which  surrounds  it. 

The  preceding  proposition  (§  99)  is  fully  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment (Faraday's  Experimental  Researches,  ^^  1173,  1174). 
In  fact,  the  certainty  with  which  its  truth  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  in  a  vast  variety  of  cases,  by  all  electrical 
experimenters,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  strong  part  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  Elementary  Laws  as  stated  above 
(§  72)  rest. 

101.  It  might  be  further  stated  that  the  total  quantity  of 
electricity  produced  by  influence  on  an  internal  conducting 
surface  is  necessarily  equal  in  every  case  to  the  total  quantity 
of  electricity  on  the  influencing  electrified  bodies  insulated 
within  it.  This  will  also  be  demonstrated  among  the  General 
Theorems  ;  but  its  truth  in  the  special  case  which  we  are  now 
to  consider,  will,  as  Ave  shall  see,  be  established  by  a  special 
demonstration. 

Electrical  Influence  on  an  Internal  Spherical  Conducting  Surface. 

102.  In  investigating  the  effects  of  electrical  influence  upon 
an  external,  or  convex,  spherical  conducting  surface  (§§  93, 
94,  95),  we  have  considered  the  conductor  to  be  insulated  and 
initially  charged  with  a  given  amount  of  electricity.  In  the 
present  investigation  no  such  considerations  are  necessary, 
since,  according  to  the  statements  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
it  is  of  no  consequence,  in  the  case  now  contemplated,  whether 
the  conductor  containing  the  internal  conducting  surface  be 
insulated  or  not ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  charge  this  internal 
surface  initially,  or  to  charge  it  at  all,  independently  of  the 
influence  of  electrified  bodies  within  it.  With  the  modifications 
and  omissions  necessary  on  this  account,  the  preceding  investi- 
gations are  applicable  to  the  case  now  to  be  considered. 

103.  Peob.  To  find  the  electrical  density  at  any  point  of  an 
internal  spherical  conducting  surface  with  an  electrical  point 
insulated  within  it. 
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Let  m  denote  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  electrical 
point  Jf ;  /  its  distance  from  G  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  and  a  the  radius 
of  the  sphere. 

If  the  expression  for  the  electrical 
density  at  any  point  E  of  the  internal 
surface  be 

A.     * 

(A,  a  constant) ;  the  force  exerted  by  the  electrified  spherical 
surface  on  any  point  without  it  will  (§  90)  be  the  same  as  if 

a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to    ^_  ^  were  collected  at  the  point 
M.     Hence  if  we  take  X  such  that 

XAwa 


a'-r 

the  total  resultant  force,  due  to  the  given  electrical  point  and 
to  the  electrified  surface,  will  vanish  at  every  point  external  to 
the  spherical  surface,  and  consequently  at  every  point  within 
the  substance  of  the  conductor ;  so  that  the  condition  of  electrical 
equilibrium  (§  72),  in  the  prescribed  circumstances,  is  satisfied. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  required  density  at  any  point 
E,  of  the  internal  spherical  surface  is  given  by  the  equation 

This  solution  of  the  problem  is  complete,  since  it  satisfies 
all  the  conditions  that  can  possibly  be  prescribed,  and  it  is 
unique,  as  foUows  from  the  general  Theorem  referred  to  in  §  73.-f- 

*  We  cannot  here,  as  in  [a)  of  §  93,  annex  a  constant  term,  since  in  this 
case  there  would  result  a  force  due  to  a  corresponding  quantity  of  electricity, 
concentrated  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  on  all  points  of  the  conducting  mass. 

t  For  if  there  were  two  distinct  solutions  there  would  be  two  different  dis- 
tributions on  the  spherical  surface,  each  balancing  on  external  points  the 
action  of  the  internal  influencing  body,  and  therefore  each  producing  the  same 
force  at  external  points.  Hence  a  distribution,  in  which  the  electrical 
density  at  each  point  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  electrical  densities  in 
those  two,  would  produce  no  force  at  external  points.  But,  by  the  theorem 
alluded  to,  no  distribution  on  a  closed  surface  of  any  form  can  have  the 
property  of  producing  no  force  on  external  points;  and  therefore  the 
hypothesis  that  there  are  two  distinct  solutions  is  impossible. 

The  theorem  made  use  of  in  this  reasoning  is  susceptible  of  special  analytical 
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CoE.  The  total  quantity  of  electricity  produced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  an  electrical  point  within  an  internal  spherical  con- 
ducting surface  is  equal,  but  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  of 
the  influencing  point. 

This  follows  at  once  from  the  investigation  of  §  92  ;  from 
which  we  also  deduce  the  conclusion  stated  below  in  the  next 
section. 

104.  The  entire  electrical  force,  which  vanishes  for  all  points 
external  to  the  conducting  surface,  may,  for  points  within  it,  be 
found  by  compounding  the  force  due  to  the  given  influencing 
point  M  (charged,  by  hypothesis,  with  a  quantity  m  of  elec- 
tricity) with  that  due  to  an  imaginary  point  7,  taken  in  CM 
produced,  at  such  a  distance  from  G  that  CM.CI=a^,  and 

charged  with  a  quantity  of  electricity  equal  to  — -m. 

COK.  The  resultant  force  at  an  internal  point  infinitely  near 
the  surface,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  and  is  equal  to 
4:7rp,  if  p  be  the  electrical  density  of  the  surface  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

105.  The  mutual  attraction  between  the  influencing  point 
M,  and  the  surface  inductively  electrified  will  be  found  as  in 
§  95,  provided  the  uniform  supplementary  distribution  which  was 
there  mtroduced  be  omitted.  Hence,  omitting  the  term  of  (B) 
which  depends  on  this  supplementary  distribution ;  or  simply, 
without  reference  to  (B),  considering  the  mutual  force  between 

m  at  Jf  and  —  — m  at  I,  a  force  which  is  necessarily  attractive 

as  the  two  electrical  points  M  and  I  possess  opposite  kinds  of 
electricity ;  we  obtain 

a 


—m.m  J,  „ 


iB) 


as  the  expression  for  the  required  attraction. 

demonstration  (with  the  aid  of  the  method  in  which  "Laplace's  coefficients  " 
are  employed)  for  the  case  of  a  spherical  surface ;  but  such  an  investigation 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  synthetical  character  of  the  present  series  of 
papers,  and  I  therefore  do  no  more  at  present  than  allude  to  the  general 
theorem. 
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Electrical  Influence  on  a  Plane  Conducting  Surface  of  infinite 

extent. 

106.  If,  in  either  the  case  of  an  external  or  the  case  of  an 
internal  spherical  conducting  surface,  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
be  taken  infinitely  great,  the  results  will  be  applicable  to  the 
present  case  of  an  infinite  plane ;  and  it  is  clear  that  from  either 
we  may  deduce  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  distribution  of  electricity,  produced  upon  a  conduct- 
ing plane,  by  the  influence  of  an  electrical  point.  The 
"  supplementary  distribution,"  which,  in  the  case  of  a  convex 
spherical  conducting  surface,  must  in  general  be  taken  into 
account,  will, .  in  the  case  of  a  sphere  of  infinite  radius,  be 
a  finite  quantity  of  electricity  uniformly  distributed  over  a 
surface  of  infinite  extent,  and  will  therefore  produce  no  effect ; 
and  the  same  results  will  be  obtained  whether  we  deduce 
them  from  the  case  of  an  external  or  of  an  internal  spherical 
surface. 

107.  Let  M  be  an  electrical  point  possessing  a  quantity  m  of 
electricity  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  conductor  bounded 
on  the  side  next  jlf  by  a  plane  LU 
which  we  must  conceive  to  be  indefi- 
nitely extended  in  every  direction ;  it 
is  required  to  determine  the  electrical 
density  at  any  point  E  of  the  conduct- 
ing surface. 


Draw  MA  perpendicular  to  the 
plane,  and  let  its  leng-th  be  denoted 
by  p.  We  may,  in  the  first  place, 
conceive  that  instead  of  the  plane  sur- 
face we  have  a  spherical  conducting 
surface  entirely  enclosing  the  air  in 
which  M  is  insulated ;  and,  suppos- 
ing the  shortest  line  from  M  to  the 
spherical  surface  to  be  equal  to  p,  we  should  have,  according  to 
the  notation  of  §  103,  f=a—p. 

Hence  the  expression  (A)  becomes 

_  ^2ap—p'^      m    _      I p       p^  \   m 
^~         iira      '  ME^~  ~~ \2tt~ ^im) ME'' ' 
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In  this,  let  a  be  supposed  to  be  iufinitely  great ;  the  second 
term  within  the  vinculum  will  vanish,  and  we  shall  have  simply 

p= "^^P-  (A) 

for  the  required  electrical  density  at  the  point  E  of  the  in- 
finite plane  electrified  inductively  through  the  influence  of  the 
point  M. 

CoE.  The  total  amount  of  the  electricity  produced  by  in- 
duction is  equal  in  quantity,  but  opposite  in  kind,  to  that  of 
the  influencing  point  M.  We  have  seen  already  that  the  same 
proposition  is  true  in. general  for  internal  spherical  surfaces 
inductively  electrified ;  but  it  does  not  hold  for  an  external 
spherical  surface,  even  if  we  neglect  the  "  supplementary 
distribution,"  as  it  appears  from  the  demonstration  of  §  92, 
that  the  amount  of  the  distribution  expressed  by  the  first 
term  (that  which  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance 
from  the  influencing  point)  of  the  value  of  p  in  equation  (J.) 

of  §  93,  is  equal  to   — -m.     The  infinite  plane  may,  as  we 

have  seen,  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  case  of  either  an  external 
or  an  internal  spherical  surface ;  and  the  proposition  which  is 
in  general  true  for  internal,  but  not  true  for  external  spherical 
surfaces,  holds  in  this  limiting  intermediate  case, 

108.  To  determine  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  in  the  air, 
before  the  conducting  plane,  it  wiU  be  only  necessary,  as  in 
§  104,  to  compound  the  action  of  the  given  electrical  point  with 
that  of  an  imaginary  point  /. 

To  find  this  point,  we  must  produce  MA  beyond  J.  to  a 
distance  ui/,  determined  by  the  equation  GM.CI=^a^;  which, 
if  we  denote  Alhj  p',  becomes  {a — p)  {a  +p')  =  a^. 

From  this  we  deduce 


,      ap  p 


^~P     i—P. 
a 

and  thence,  in  the  case  of  a  =  co  ,  we  deduce 

p'=p. 

Again,  for  the  quantity  of  electricity  to  be  concentrated  at  /, 

we  have  the  expression 

m'=. »i,  or,  when  a  =  <x>,  m'=-  —  m. 

a—p 
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Hence  the  force  at  any  point  before  the  plane  ■will  be  ob- 
tained by  compounding  that  due  to  the  given  electrical  point 
M,  with  a  force  due  to  an  imaginary  point  I,  possessing  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  other  hand  of  electricity,  and  placed  at 
an  equal  distance  behind  the  plane  in  the  perpendicular  MA 
produced. 

109.  If  reference  be  made  to  the  general  demonstration  (§  90) 
on  which  all  the  special  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  effects 
of  electrical  influence  on  convex,  concave,  or  plane  conducting 
surfaces  depend,  we  see  that  the  geometrical  construction  em- 
ployed fails  in  the  case  of  a  sphere  of  infinite  radius,  becoming 
nugatory  in  almost  every  step  :  we  have  however  deduced 
conclusions  which  are  not  nugatory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  assume 
a  remarkably  simple  form  for  this  case ;  and  we  may  regard  as 
rigorously  established  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  electrical 
influence  on  an  infinite  plane  which  has  been  thus  obtained. 

110.  It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  nugatory  forms  which 
occur  in  attempting  to  apply  the  demonstrations  of  §§  90  and 
92,  to  the  case  of  an  infinite  plane;  and  it  is  not  difl&cult  to 
derive  a  special  demonstration,  free  from  all  nugatory  steps,  of 
the  following  proposition. 

Let  LL'   be   an   infinite   "material   plane,"    of  which   the 
"  density  "  in  different  positions  varies  in- 
versely as  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  a 
point  S,  or  from  an  equidistant  point  8i,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  plane.     The  resultant  '-^  -E, 

force  at  any  point  P  is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  matter  of  the  plane  were  concentrated 
at  S ;  and  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  ^ 
Pi,  on  the  other  side  of  the  plane,  is  the 
same  as  if  the  whole  matter  were  collected 
at  Si. 

111.  In  the  course  of  the  demonstration  Ji 
(in  that  part  which  corresponds  to  the  in- 
vestigation in  §  93)  it  would  appear  that,  if  the  density  at  any 
point  E  of  the  plane  is  given  by  the  expression 


P= 


SE' 
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the  entire  quantity  of  matter  distributed  over  the  infinite  ex- 
tent of  the  plane  is  given  by  the  expression 

_    _27rA. 

This  proposition  and  that  which  precedes  it*  contain  the 
simplest  expression  of  the  mathematical  truths  on  which  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  electrical  influence  on  an  infinite 
plane  depends,  and  we  might  at  once  obtain  from  them  the 
results  given  above.  For  an  isolated  investigation  of  this  case 
of  electrical  equilibrium,  this  would  be  a  better  form  of  solu- 
tion :  but  I  have  preferred  the  method  given  above,  since  the 
solution  of  the  more  general  problem,  of  which  it  is  a  particular 
case,  had  been  previously  given. 

112.  The  case  of  electrical  influence  which  has  been  considered 

*  The  two  propositions  may  be  analytically  expressed  as  follows  : — 
Let  0,  the  point  in  whicli  SS^,  cuts  the  plane,  be  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and 
let  this  line  be  axis  of  z.     Then,  taking  OX,  Oy  in  the  plane,  let  the  co- 
ordinates of  P  be  {x,  y,  z).     Let  also  those  of  U  be  (^,  r],  0) ;  so  that  we  have 

X 

Hence  the  proposition  stated  in  the  text  (§  111),  that  the  entire  quantity 
of  matter  distributed  over  the  infinite  extent   of   the  plane   is   equal   to 

,  is  thus  expressed  : — 


J   —00  J    — c 


(«  +  ^2+^2)|  P 


This  equation  may  be  very  easily  verified,  and  so  an  extremely  simple  ana- 
lytical demonstration  of  one  of  the  theorems  enunciated  above  is  obtained. 

Again,  the  proposition  with  reference  to  the  attraction  of  the  plane  may, 
according  to  the  well-known  method,  be  expressed  most  simply  by  means  of 
the  potential.  This  must,  in  virtue  of  the  enunciation  in  §  11 0,  be  equal  to 
the  potential  due  to  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  collected  at  the  point  S,  or 
the  point  Si,  according  as  the  attracted  point  is  separated  from  the  former 
or  from  the  latter  by  the  plane.     Hence  we  must  have 

27r\ 

the  positive  or  negative  sign  being  attached  to  z  in  the  denominator  of  the 
second  member,  according  as  z  is  given  with  a  positive  or  negative  value. 
This  equation  (of  which  a  geometrical  demonstration  is  included  in  §§  107  and 
108,  in  connexion  with  §  90)  is  included  in  a  result  (the  evaluation  of  a 
certain  multiple  integral),  of  which  three  difi"erent  analytical  demonstrations 
were  given  in  a  ])aper  On  certain  Definite  Integrals  suggested  by  Problems  in 
the  Theory  of  Electricity,  published  in  March  1847  in  this  Journal,  vol.  ii. 
p.  109  (IX.  below). 
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might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  of  a  singularly  unpractical 
nature,  since  a  conductor  presenting  on  one  side  a  plane  surface 
of  infinite  extent  in  every  direction  would  be  required  for  fully 
realizing  the  prescribed  circumstances.  If,  however,  we  have 
a  plane  table  of  conducting  matter,  or  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
tinfoil,  or  if  we  have  a  wall  presenting  an  uninterrupted  plane 
surface  of  some  extent,  the  imagined  circumstances  are,  as  we 
readily  see,  approximately  realized  with  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  any  electrical  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a 
conducting  plane,  provided  the  distance  of  the  influencing  point 
from  the  plane  be  small  compared  with  its  distance  from  the 
nearest  part  where  the  continuity  of  the  plane  surface  is  in  any 
way  broken. 

FORTBREDA,  BELFAST,  Oct.   17,  1849. 

INSULATED  SPHERE  SUBJECT  TO  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  BODY  OF  ANY 
FORM  ELECTRIFIED  IN  ANY  GIVEN  MANNER. 

113.  The  problem  of  determining  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity upon  a  sphere,  or  upon  internal  or  plane  spherical 
conducting  surfaces,  under  the  influence  of  an  electrical  point, 
was  fully  solved  in  §§  8 9...  11 2  of  this  series  of  papers.  On 
the  principle  of  the  superposition  of  electrical  forces  (§  63) 
we  may  apply  the  same  method  to  the  solution  of  correspond- 
ing problems  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  any  number  of 
given  electrical  points. 

114.  Thus  let  M,  M' ,  M"  be  any  number  of  electrical  points 
possessing  respectively  m,  m' ,  m  units  of  electricity,  at  dis- 
tances /,  /',  /"  from  C  the  centre  of  a 
sphere  insulated  and  charged  with  a 
quantity  Q  of  electricity.  The  actual 
distribution  of  electricity  on  the  spheri- 
cal surface  must  be  such  that  the  force 
due  to  it  at  any  internal  point  shall 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  due  to  the  electricity  at 
M,  M',  M".  Now  if  there  were  a  distribution  of  electricity  on 
the  spherical  surface  such  that  the  density  at  any  point  E 

A. 

would  be  ,,^„  >  the  force  due  to  this  at  any  internal  pomt 
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XATra 
would  (§  90)   be  the  same  as  that  due  to  a  quantity    a_  a 

concentrated  at  the  point  M ;  and  therefore  if  we  take 

47ra 
the  force  at  internal  points  due  to  this  distribution  would  be 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  due  to  the  actual  electricity 
of  M.  We  might  similarly  express  distributions  which  would 
respectively  balance  the  actions  of  M' ,  M",  etc.,  upon  points 
within  the  sphere ;  and  thence,  by  supposing  all  those  distri- 
butions to  coexist  on  the  surface,  we  infer  that  a  single  dis- 
tribution such  that  the  density  at  E  is  equal  to 

f(/^-a'')m     1         (/^-a>^      1         {f"'-a^)ni:'      1       \ 
\        4:7ra        ME^'^         4ira         M'E^^         47ra         M"E'  f 
would  balance  the  joint  action  of  all  the   electrical  points 
M,  M',  M",  on  points  within  the  sphere.     Again,  from  §  92, 
we  infer  that  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  in  such  a  dis- 
tribution is 

(a  a    ,      a    ,\ 

-  (7" +7'" +/"'")  • 

Hence,  unless  the  data  chance  to  be  such  that  Q  is  equal  to 
this  quantity,  a  supplementary  distribution  will  be  necessary 
to  constitute  the  actual  distribution  which  it  is  required  to 
find.     The  amount  of  this  supplementary  distribution  will  be 

Q^-ym  +  jfin  -\-jr,m  ; 

which  must  be  so  distributed  as  to  produce  no  force  on  internal 
points. 

115.  Taking  then  the  distribution  found  above,  which 
balances  the  action  of  the  electricity  at  M,  M',  etc.,  on  points 
within  the  sphere,  and  a  uniform  supplementary  distribution ; 
and  superimposing  one  on  the  other,  we  obtain  a  resultant 
electrical  distribution  in  which  the  density  at  any  point  E  of 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  given  by  the  equation 

I  {r-a^)m     1        ir-a^)  ^_  .  ,t,  \ 

Q -|- — m  +  — ,  m  +  etc. 

'  — ^ ^ (1); 


and  we  draw  the  following  conclusions 
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(1.)  The  total  force  at  any  interna:!  point,  due  to  this  distri- 
bution and  to  the  electricity  of  M,  M',  etc.,  vanishes. 

(2.)  The  entire  quantity  of  electricity  on  the  spherical  sur- 
face is  equal  to  Q. 

Hence  this  distribution  of  the  given  charge  on  the  sphere 
satisfies  the  condition  of  electrical  equilibrium  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  given  electrical  points  M,  M',  etc.;  and  (§  73). 
it  is  therefore  the  distribution  which  actually  exists  upon  the 
spherical  conductor  in  the  prescribed  circumstances. 

116.  The  resultant  force  at  any  external  point  may  be  found 
as  in  the  particular  case  treated  in  §  94.  Thus,  if  we  join 
MG,  M'G,  M"G,  and  take  in  the  lines  so  drawn,  points  /,  /',  I" 
respectively,  at  distances  from  G  such  that 

CLGM=CI'  .CM'  =  Gr.GM"=a\ 
the  resultant  action  due  to  the  actual  electricity  of  the  spherical 
surface  wiU,  at  any  external  point,  be  the  same  as  if  the  sphere 
were  removed,  and  electrical  points  /,  I',  etc.,  substituted  in  its 
stead,  besides  (except  in  the  case  when  the  supplementary  dis- 
tribution vanishes)  an  electrical  point  at  G :  and  the  quantities 
of  electricity  which  must  be  conceived  for  this  representation, 
to  be  concentrated  at  these  points,  are  respectively 
a 


— -m,  at  /; 

— — m,  at/  ; 


(2). 


and  Q+y-l-y7+etc.,  at  C. 

117.  By  means  of  these  imaginary  electrical  points  we  may 
give  another  form  to  the  expression  for  the  distribution  on  the 
spherical  surface,  which  in  many  important  cases,  especially 
that  of  two  mutually  influencing  spherical  surfaces,  is  extremely 
convenient.  For  (as  in  §  94,  Cor.)  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
first  term,  in  the  expression  for  p  multiplied  by  iir,  or 

a         ME^' 
is  the  resultant  force  at  E,  due  to  M  and  /,  and  that  tliis  force 
is  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  the  spherical  surface  through 
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E ',  and  that  similar  conclusions  hold  with  reference  to  the 
other  similar  terms  of  (2).     Again,  the  last  term, 

^       a  a     , 

G-1-— m  +  ^?/i  +  etc. 


is  the  expression  for  the  force  at  E,  due  to  the  imaginary 
electric  point  C,  divided  by  47r ;  and  this  force  also  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  normal.  Hence,  with  reference  to  the  total 
resultant  action  at  E,  due  to  M,  M' ,  etc.,  and  the  spherical 
surface,  or  the  imaginary  electrical  points  within  it,  we  infer 

(1.)  That  this  force  is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal ; 

(2.)  That  if  i2  be  its  magnitude  considered  as  positive  or 
negative  according  as  it  is  from  or  towards  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  and  p  the  electrical  density  at  E,  we  have 

P=li2  (3). 

These  two  propositions  constitute  the  expression,  for  the 
case  of  a  spherical  conductor  subject  to  any  electric  influence, 
of  CoulomVs  Theorem* 

118.  The  total  action  exerted  by  the  given  electrical  points, 
and  by  the  sphere  with  its  electricity  disturbed  by  their  influ- 
ence upon  a  given  electrified  body  placed  anywhere  in  their 
neighbourhood,  might,  as  we  have  seen,  be  found  by  substi- 
tuting in  place  of  the  sphere  the  group  of  electrical  points 
which  represents  its  external  action,  provided  there  were  no 
disturbance  produced  by  the  influence  of  this  electrified  body. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  cannot  be  true  unless  the  sphere, 
after  experiencing  as  a  conductor  the  influence  of  M,  M',  etc., 
were  to  become  a  non-conductor  so  as  to  preserve  with  rigidity 
the  distribution  of  its  electricity  when  the  new  electrified  body 
is  brought  into  its  neighbourhood  :  and  consequently,  when  it 
is  asserted  that  the  resultant  force  at  any  external  point  P  is 
due  to  the  group  of  electrical  points  determined  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs,  we  must  remember  that  the  disturbing  influence 
that  would  be  actually  exerted  upon  the  distribution  on  the 


*  For  a  general  demonstration  of  this  theorem,  %drtually  the  same  as  the 
original  demonstration  given  by  Coulomb  himseK,  see  Cambridge  Mathe- 
matical Journal  (1S42)  voL  iii.  p.  75  (or  §§  7,  8,  above). 
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spherical  surface  by  a  unit  of  electricity  at  the  point  P,  is 
excluded  in  the  definition  (§  65)  of  the  expression  "  the  re- 
sultant electrical  force  at  a  point'.' 

119.  The  actual  force  exerted  upon  any  one,  M,  of  the  influ- 
encing points  may  be  determined  by  investigating  the  resultant 
force  at  M,  due  to  all  the  others  and  to  the  conductor,  and 
multiplying  it  by  the  quantity  of  electricity,  m,  situated  at  this 
point,  since  in  this  case  the  influence  of  the  body  on  which  the 
force  is  required  has  been  actually  taken  into  account. 

120.  It  follows  that  the  .entire  mutual  action  between  all  the 
given  electrical  points  and  the  sphere  under  their  influgnce 
is  the  same  as  the  mutual  action  between  the  two  systems  of 
electrical  points, 

^  C         n 

m  a.t  M  m  at  7 

/ 


m'  at  ilf ' 


>-   and   < 


a     , 
-jm 


atr 


Q-\-  —  m-\-—,m,'-\-QiG.,  at  C. 


This  action  may  be  fully  determined  with  any  assigned  data, 
by  the  elementary  principles  of  statics. 

121.  There  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  resultant 
action  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  as  it  is  related  to  a 
very  important  physical  principle  of  symmetry,  of  which  many 
other  illustrations  occur  in  the  theories  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism.    It  is  expressed  in  the  following  proposition  : — 

The  mutual  action  hetiveen  a  spherical  conductor  and  any  given 
electrified  tody  consists  of  a  single  force  in  a  line  through  the 
centre  of  the  sphere. 

Let  us  conceive  the  given  electrified  body  either  to  consist 
of  a  group  of  electrical  points,  or  to  be  divided  into  infinitely 
small  parts,  each  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  electrical 
point.  The  mutual  action  between  the  given  body  and  the 
conducting  sphere  under  its  influence  is  therefore  to  be  found 
by  compounding  all  the  forces  between  the  points  M,  M',  etc., 

of  the  given  body,  and  the  points  /,  I',  etc and  C,  of  the 

imagiaary  system  within  the  sphere  determiaed  by  the  con- 

F 
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struction  and  formulae  of  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Of  these, 
the  forces  "between  M  and  C,  between  M'  and  C,  etc. ;  and 
again,  between  M  and  /,  between  M'  and  I',  etc.,  are  actually 
in  lines  passing  through  C;  and,  therefore,  if  there  were  no 
other  forces  to  be  taken  into  account  the  proposition  would  be 
proved.  But  we  have  also  a  set  of  forces  between  M  and  I', 
between  M  and  /",  etc.,  none  of  which,  except  in  particular 
cases,  are  in  Knes  through  G,  and,  therefore,  it  remains  for  us 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  resultant  action  of  all  these 
forces.  For  this  purpose  let  us  consider 
any  two  points  M,  M'  of  the  given  in- 
fluencing body  and  the  corresponding 
imaginary  points  /,  /'';  and  let  us  take 
the  force  between  M  and  I',  and  along 
with  it  the  force  between  /  and  M\ 
These  two  forces  lie  in  the  plane  MCM',  since,  by  the  con- 
struction given  above,  /  and  I'  are  respectively  in  the  lines 
CM  and  CM';  and  hence  they  have  a  single  resultant.  Now 
the  force  in  MI'  is  due  to  m  units  of  electricity  at  M,  and 

—pm!  units  at  I'  \  and  (§  64)  it  is  therefore  a  force  of  re- 
pulsion equal  to 


a    ,  a 

— —,m  .m  -p-ni .m 

FT 


,  or  a  force  of  attraction  equal  to  "^-rr 


Similarly,  we  find  ^ 


a        , 
—zm.m 


for  the  attraction  between  M  and  /.  Now  since,  by  construc- 
tion, CM. 01=1  CM'.Cr,  the  triangles  I'MG,  IM'G,  which  have 
a  common  angle  at  C,  are  similar.     Hence 

rM^_GI\CM_fJ__ 
IM'^~CI.CM'~  a^       ' 

from  which  we  deduce 

a    ,  a        , 

L /■=/ /. 

Now  if  we  multiply  the  first  member  of  this  equation  by 
sin  GMT,  we  obtain  the  moment  round  C  of  the  force  between 
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I'  and  M ;  and  similarly,  by  multiplying  the  second  member 
by  sin  CM' I,  we  find  the  moment  of  the  force  between  M'  and 
/;  and,  since  the  angle  at  M  is  equal  to  the  angle  at  M\  we 
infer  that  the  moments  of  the  two  forces  round  C  are  equal, 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  in  MT  and 
M'l  is  a  force  in  a  line  passing  through  G.  Now  the  entire 
group  of  forces  between  points  of  the  given  body  and  non- 
correspondent  imaginary  points,  consists  of  pairs  such  as  that 
which  we  have  just  been  considering ;  and  therefore  the  mutual 
action  is  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  forces  in  lines  passing 
through  C.  This,  compounded  with  the  forces  between  M,  M', 
etc.,  and  the  corresponding  imaginary  points,  and  the  forces 
between  M,  M',  etc.,  and  the  imaginary  electrical  point  at  G, 
gives  for  the  total  mutual  action  a  final  resultant  in  a  line 
passing  through  G 

122.  It  follows  from  this  theorem  that  if  a  spherical  con- 
ductor be  supported  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  turn 
freely  round  its  centre,  or  round  any  axis  passing  through  its 
centre,  it  will  remain  in  equilibrium  when  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  any  external  electrified  body  or  bodies.  We  may 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  merely  considering  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  the  sphere,  round  its  centre  or  round  any  line 
through  its  centre,  without  assuming  any  specific  results  with 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  spherical  con- 
ductors. For  if  there  were  a  tendency  to  turn  round  any 
diameter  through  the  influence  of  external  electrified  bodies, 
the  sphere  would,  on  account  of  its  symmetry,  experience  the 
same  tendency  when  turned  into  any  other  position,  its  centre 
and  the  influencing  bodies  remaining  fixed ;  and  there  would 
therefore  result  a  continually  accelerated  motion  of  rotation. 
This  being  a  physical  impossibility,  we  conclude  that  the 
sphere  can  have  no  tendency  to  move  when  its  centre  is  fixed, 
whatever  be  the  electrical  influence  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

123.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  the  different  actions 
which,  according  to  the  synthetical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
electrical  influence  investigated  above,  must  balance  to  produce 
this  equilibrium  round  the  centre  of  a  spherical  conductor 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  group  of  electrical  points.  Let 
us,  for  example,  consider  the  case  of  two  influencing  points. 

For  fixing  the  ideas,  let  us  conceive  the  sphere  to  be  capable 
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of  turning  round  a  vertical  axis,  and  let  the  influencing  points 
be  situated  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  its  centre,  C.  If  at  first 
there  be  only  one  electrical  point,  M,  which  we  may  suppose 
to  be  positive,  the  sphere  under  its  influence  will  be  electrified 
with  a  distribution  symmetrical  round  the  line  MG,  but  with 
more  negative,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  less  positive,  electricity, 
on  the  hemisphere  of  the  surface  next  M  than  on  the  remote 
hemisphere.  If  another  positive  electrical  point,  M\  be  brought 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sphere,  on  a  level  with  its  centre, 
and  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  MG,  and  if  for  a  moment  we 
conceive  the  sphere  to  be  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  electricity ; 
this  second  point,  acting  on  the  electricity  as  distributed  under 
the  influence  of  the  first,  will  make  the  sphere  tend  to  turn 
round  its  vertical  axis.  Thus  if  A  Ay  be  a  diameter  of  the 
sphere  in  the  line  MAGA-^^,  the  sphere  would  tend  to  turn  from 
its  primitive  position  so  as  to  bring  the  point  A  of  its  surface 
nearer  M'.  If  now  the  sphere  be  supposed  to  become  a  perfect 
conductor,  the  distribution  of  its  electricity  will  be  altered  so 
as  to  be  no  longer  symmetrical  round  AA^.  This  alteration 
we  may  conceive  to  consist  of  the  superposition  of  a  distribu- 
tion of  equal  quantities  of  positive  and  negative  electricities 
symmetrically  distributed  round  the  line  M'G,  with  the  nega- 
tive electricity  preponderating  on  the  hemisphere  nearest  to 
M\  To  obtain  the  total  action  of  the  two  points  on  the  elec- 
trified sphere,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  compound  the  action 
of  ilf ',  and  the  action  of  M,  on  this  superimposed  distribution 
with  the  action  previously  considered.  Of  these  the  former 
consists  of  a  simple  force  of  attraction  in  the  line  M'G;  but 
the  latter,  if  referred  to  G  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  will  give, 
besides  a  simple  force,  a  couple  round  a  vertical  axis,  tending 
to  turn  the  sphere  in  such  a  direction  as  to  bring  the  point  A' 
of  its  surface  nearer  M.  Now,  as  we  know  a  priori  that  there 
can  be  no  resultant  tendency  to  turn  arising  from  the  entire 
action  upon  the  sphere,  it  follows  that  the  moment  of  this 
couple  must  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  contrary  couple, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  previously,  results  from  the  action  of 
M'  on  the  sphere  as  primitively  electrified  under  the  influence 
of  M,  This  is  precisely  the  proposition  of  which  a  synthetical 
demonstration  was  given  in  §  121,  and  we  accordingly  see  that 
that  demonstration  is  merely  the  verification  of  a  proposition 
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of  which  the  truth  is  rendered  certain  by  a  priori  reasoning 
founded  on  general  physical  principles. 

124.  When  the  influencing  body,  instead  of  being,  as  we 
have  hitherto  conceived  it,  a  finite  group  of  isolated  electrical 
points,  is  a  continuous  mass  continuously  electrified,  we  must 
imagine  it  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  electrical 
points ;  and  then,  by  means  of  the  integral  calculus,  the  ex- 
pressions investigated  above  may  be  modified  so  as  to  be 
applicable  to  any  conceivable  case. 

125.  It  appears  from  the  considerations  adduced  in  §§  99, 100, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  internal  spherical  conducting 
surface,  or  an  infinite  plane  conducting  surface,  insulated  and 
charged  with  a  given  amount  of  electricity;  and  that  conse- 
quently, there  being  no  "  uniform  supplementary  distributions  " 
to  be  taken  into  account,  the  solutions  of  ordinary  problems 
with  reference  to  such  surfaces  are  somewhat  simpler  than 
those  in  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  consider  an  insulated 
conducting  sphere  possessing  initially  a  given  electrical  charge. 
All  the  investigations  of  the  present  article,  except  those  which 
have  reference  to  the  "  supplementary  distribution  "  and  which 
are  not  required,  are  at  once  applicable  to  cases  of  internal  or 
of  plane  conducting  surfaces. 

126.  The  importance  of  considering  the  imaginary  electrical 
points  7,  I',  etc.  (and  G,  the  centre  of  the  sphere  in  the  case  of 
an  external  spherical  surface),  whether  for  solving  problems 
with  reference  to  the  mutual  forces  called  into  action  by  the 
electrical  excitation,  or  for  determining  the  distribution  of 
electricity  on  the  spherical  surface,  has  been  shown  in  what 
precedes.  Hence  it  will  be  useful,  before  going  further  in  the 
subject,  to  examine  the  nature  of  such  groups  of  imaginary 
points,  when  the  influencing  bodies  are  either  finite  groups  of 
electrical  points,  or  continuously  electrified  bodies.  [See  xiv. 
below,  or  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §§  5 1 2 ...  5 1 8.] 

127.  The  term  Electrical  Images,  which  will  be  applied  to 
the  imaginary  electrical  points  or  groups  of  electrical  points, 
is  suggested  by  the  received  language  of  Optics ;  and  the  close 
analogy  of  optical  images  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  as 
a  sufiicient  justification  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
extremely  convenient  mode  of  expression  into  the  Theory  of 
Electricity. 

Stockholm,  September  20,  1849. 


VI.  ON  THE  MUTUAL  ATTRACTION  OE  REPULSION  BETWEEN 
TWO  ELECTRIFIED  SPHERICAL  CONDUCTORS. 

[PliilosopTiical  Magazine,  April  and  August  1853.] 

128.  In  a  comnmnication  made  to  the  British  Association  at 
Cambridge  in  1845, 1  indicated  a  solution  adapted  for  numerical 
calculation,  of  the  problem  of  determining  the  mutual  attraction 
between  two  electrified  spherical  conductors.  A  paper  (ii.  above) 
published  in  November  of  the  same  year  in  the  first  Number  of 
the  Cambridge  and  Duhlin  Mathematical  Journal  contains  a 
formula  actually  expressing  the  complete  solution  for  the  case  of 
an  insulated  sphere  and  a  non- insulated  sphere  of  equal  radius 
(§  30,  above),  and  numerical  results  calculated  for  four  different 
distances  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  experimental  results 
which  had  been  published  by  Mr,  Snow  Harris.  The  in- 
vestigation by  which  I  had  arrived  at  this  solution,  which  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  general  problem  of  finding  the 
attraction  between  any  two  electrified  spherical  conductors, 
has  not  hitherto  been  published  ;  but  it  was  communicated  in 
July  1849  to  M.  Liouville,  along  with  another  very  different 
method  by  which  I  had  just  suceeded  in  arriving  at  the  same 
result,  in  a  letter  the  substance  of  which  constitutes  the  present 
communication.  Formulae  marked  (8)  .  ...  (18)  in  that  letter 
expressed  the  details  of  the  solution  according  to  the  two 
methods.  They  are  reproduced  here  in  terms  of  the  same  nota- 
tion, and  with  the  same  numbers  affixed.  The  first-mentioned 
method  is  expressed  by  the  formulae  (16),  (17),  (18),  and  the 
other  by  (8)  ...  .  (15).  The  formulae  marked  with  letters 
{a),  (h),  etc.,  in  the  present  paper,  express  details  of  which  I 
had  not  preserved  exact  memoranda. 

129.  Let  A  and  B  designate  the  two  spherical  conductors; 
let  a  and  5  be  their  radii,  respectively ;  and  let  c  be  the  dis- 
tance between  their  centres.  Let  them  be  charged  with  such 
quantities  of  electricity,  that,  when  no  other  conductors  and  no 
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excited  electrics  are  near  tliem,  the  values  of  tlie  potential* 
within  them  may  be  u  and  v  respectively. 

130.  The  distribution  of  electricity  on  each  surface  may  be 
determined  with  great  facility  by  applying  the  "prmciple 
of  successive  influences"  suggested  by  Murphy  (Murphy's 
Electricity,  Cambridge,  1833,  p.  93),  and  determining  the  effect 
of  each  influence  by  the  method  of  "  electrical  images, "  given 
in  a  paper  entitled  "  Geometrical  Investigations  regarding 
Spherical  Conductors."-)-  The  following  statement  shows  as 
much  as  is  required  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  for  our 
present  purpose. 

131.  Let  us  imagine  an  electrical  point  containing  a  quantity 
of  electricity  equal  to  ua  to  be  placed  at  the  centre  of  A,  and 
another  vh  at  the  centre  of  B.     The  image  of  the  former  in  B 

wiU  be ua,  at  a  point  in  the  line  joining  the  centres,  and 

distant  by  —  from  the  centre  of  B.    The  image  of  this  in  A  will 
be  — 77  —  ua,  in  the  same  line,  at  a  distance ^^  from  the 

DC  0 

c c 

c  c 

centre  of  A  ;  the  image  of  this  point  in  B  will  be  ^— 


c 

— 5T ua,  at  a  distance  5—  from  the  centre  ot  B  :  and 

c  b^ 

c 

so  on :  and  in  a  similar  manner  we  may  derive  a  series  of 
imaginary  points  from  vh  at  the  centre  of  B.  To  specify  com- 
pletely these  two  series  of  imaginary  points,  let  p^,  p\,  p<^,  p'^, 
JPz>  V\^  stc,  denote  the  masses  of  the  series  of  which  the  first 
is  at  the  centre  of  A ;  and  let  f-^,  f\,  f^,  f\,  etc.,  denote  the 
distances  of  these  points  from  the  centres  oi  A  and  B  alter- 

*  The  potential  at  any  point  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of,  or  within,  an 
electrified  body,  is  the  quantity  of  work  that  would  be  required  to  bring  a 
unit  of  positive  electricity  from  an  infinite  distance  to  that  point,  if  the  given 
distribution  of  electricity  were  maintained  unaltered.  Since  the  electrical 
force  vanishes  at  every  point  within  a  conductor,  the  potential  is  constant 
throughoiit  its  interior. 

t  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  Feb,  1850  (v.  above,  §  127). 
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nately;  and,  again,  let  q-^^,  ^i,  q^,  q'2, ...,  denote  tlie  masses,  and 
9v  ff'v  ff2'  ff2>  '••>  ^^6  distances  of  the  successive  points  of  the 
other  series  from  the  centres  of  B  and  A  alternately.  These 
quantities  are  determined  by  using  the  following  equations,  and 
giving  n  successively  the  values  1,  2,  3,  ...  : — 

Jn-\-\  —  - -p- ■>   Pn+1——Pn——- 

^     J   n  " 


^,  =  0,  q^  —  vh 


9n- 


C—ffn  « 


yn+i  —  ~    ~7~ '  q-n+i —  —  q 


(8). 


g'n      """^  ^"6       j 

The  two  series  of  imaginary  electrical  points  thus  specified, 
would,  if  they  existed,  produce  the  same  action  in  all  space 
external  to  the  spherical  surfaces  as  the  actual  distributions  of 
electricity  do,  those  {p-^,  q\,  p^,  (i^,  etc.)  which  lie  within  the 
surface  A  producing  the  effect  of  the  distribution  on  A,  and 
the  others  (g^^,  p\,  q^,  p\,  etc.),  all  within  the  surface  B,  the 
effect  of  the  actual  distribution  on  B.  Hence  the  resultant 
force  between  the  two  partial  groups  is  the  same  as  the  re- 
sultant force  due  to  the  mutual  action  between  the  actual 
distributions  of  electricity  on  the  two  conductors ;  and  if  this 
force,  considered  as  positive  or  negative  according  as  repulsion 
or  attraction  preponderates,  be  denoted  by  F,  we  have 

A=i  A=i  \  (c-f,-gtY^ {c-fs-g'ty^ {c-f.-ftf^ {c-g,-^,Y  l^""^^ 
where  X^  denotes  a  double  summation,  with  reference  to  all 
integral  values  of  s  and  t.     The  following  process  reduces  this 
double  series  to  the  form  of  a  single  infinite  series,  of  which  the . 
successive  terms  may  be  successively  calculated  numerically  in 
any  particular  case  with  great  ease. 

132.  rirst,  taking  from  (8)  expressions  for^j^  and  /^  in  terms 
of  inferior  order,  and  for  q^  and  ^^  in  terms  of  higher  order,  and 
continuing  the  reduction  successively,  we  have 
,  a  ,  a 

Psqt      _   ^'-''^^Klr'^'Vt    _     P's-^q't 


c—fs—gt    ^         a'          /       fl^'\     c—fs-i—g't 
c-fs-x     \     g'tl 
h  b 


C—fs-x 


■--) 


c—fs-x— gt+x 
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and  therefore 

Psqt    _    Ps-iqt+i    _    Ps-2qt+2       _    Pigt+s-i    _    ,  / 

and  -^pJ^=  -  uq't+s. 

c—fs—gt 

Similarly,  we  find 

PsP't      _     Ps-iP't+i      _       _Pip't+s-i  _      ,,„ 
C—Js—Jt       C—Js+l—Jt+1  C—Jt+s-1 

and  ■ — ^^^^  ,  =  —  vqt+s- 

c-gs-g^t        ^^' 

Now  ^-^  =  ^^ ;  and  —  and  —  are  each  independent  of  tc  and 

V ;  hence  the  following  notation  may  be  adopted  conveniently : 


(13). 


Then,  taking  n  to  denote  t  -\-  s  in  the  preceding  equations,  we 
have 

Pn-tqt        _       p'n-l-iq't        _    UV 


,            u 

qn=-^ 

u 

Pn=   p     ' 

V 

Pn-tqt        _      p  n-l-iq  t       _    uv     .  N 

C—fn-t—gt       C—f'n-t-x—g't      Sn-i'  ^ 

Pn-tp't       _        W"   ,  qn-tq't ^  ( 

^'—fn-t—ft  Pn  '     C—gn-t—g't  Qn  ) 


(U). 


c- 

Hence  we  have 

Pn-t+iqt       _(uv\'      1       _uv 
{c-f^t+,  -gtY  -  [Sj  Pn-t+^  qt~S\ '  ^^-'+'  ^' ' 
from  which  we  conclude  that 

_    ,t=X  _     .S^==0  ^    ^,  ,91=00  ,,,,  ,i=?!. 

2     2     /    ^f  x.=2     1^2     (^.-^+iQO; 

^^5=1  ^^i=l  {c—fs—gtr      ^n=l  S'n       t=\ 

and,  by  using  this  and  transformations  similarly  obtained  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  expression  for  F,  we  obtain 

.71=00    (  ,,,,   I     ,t-=in  ,<=?i— 1  1 

133.  The  quantities  P^,  Q,„  S,^  which  occur  in  this  expression, 
may  be  determined  successively  for  successive  values  of  w  in  the 
following  manner : — By  substituting,  in  (8),  for  ^,^,  p\,  q,^,  q\ 
their  values  by  (13),  and  eliminating  /^,  /'„,  g^,  /^,  we  find 
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cPn  =  aSn-i  +  hSn,       C Qn  =  bSn- 1  4" (iS, 
cSn-i  =  bPn-i  +  <^Pn  =  Ct  Qn-  i+^Qn 

from  which  we  derive 


[YI. 

(a); 


Pn+i  — 


^, 


ab 
_c^—a^—b' 

c^-a'-b^ 


'n+i- 


ab 


-Ln      -^  n—i 

^n       *-'«— 1 


(&). 


By  giving  n  the  values  1  and  2  in  (13)  and  (8),  we  find 


-.4 


P.= 


c^—b^     c^—a 


a'b 


ab~^'+J 


G.4 


c''— a' 


a6' 
c 

c'-a'-b'' 


ao  a 


vS', 


By  these  equations  we  have  directly  the  values  of  the  first  two 
terms  of  each  of  the  sets  of  quantities  P^,  Pg,  Pg,  etc.,  Q^,  Q^,  Q^, 
etc.,  and  ^1,  S^,  S^,  etc. ;  and  the  others  may  be  calculated  suc- 
cessively by  the  preceding  equations. 

134.  The  polynomials  which  constitute  the  numerators  of  the 
successive  terms  of  the  second  member  of  (15)  may  also  be 
calculated  successively,  by  means  of  equations  obtained  in  the 
following  manner.     We  have  by  (c),  (h),  and  (a), 


X^i  Uin'T-Li 


+ 


1  /'c2_^2_J 

-l"T~.i  3  tiTi— 2TGtC.:^       tsiji-j-l  7 Jr- 

a  \        ab 


-a'-y 


[        ab 


l"T  7   j^^—i 


P2-P1  (3«-2+etc. 


c  c 


'-¥ 


ab 


{PiQn~i+P2Qn-2  +  etc.)-{P^Q^.,+P^Qr,.,-\-etc.) 


and  similarly  we  find 
^i5're_i + /S^2/S're_2 + ^3^/1-3 + etc. 

=  4'S^„_,  +  ^^^=^4^(^i^^-2+^A-3+etc.)-(^x^„_3+^2'^«-4+etc.); 
ao  ab 
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=4-P«-i+^^-=^^^('S'A-2+'S^2Pn-3+etc.)-(;S'iP„_3+>Sf2P„-.4+etc.); 
ao  ab 

and 

Hence,  if  we  put 


and 


^  _      (Pn-tSt) = P'n, 

.^<=n— 1 

2  {Qm-i^t)=Qn 


(e), 


in  terms  of  which  notation  the  expression  (15)  for  F  becomes 

1 

we  have 


S  n+i 


ab 


^  w+i  — 


ah 
c^—a^—h^ 


ab 


^  n— 1         A^' 


(^)- 


{h). 


Also  we  have  directly  from  (e)  and  (c), 

135.  These  equations  enable  us  to  calculate  successively  the 
values  of  ^'i,  ^'2,  ^'z>  etc.,  P\,  P\,  P\,  etc.,  and  Q'l,  Q\,  Q'g, 
etc.,  after  the  values  of  ^1,  S^,  etc.,  P^  P^,  etc.,  and  Qj,  Q^, 
etc.,  have  been  found. 

136.  The  solution  of  (b)  as  equations  of  finite  differences  with 


S'  -1^'' 

-a^  —  h^  '^ 

0  2 2 

a'b' 

^'-a^b 

Q'^=-^ 
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reference  to  n,  and  the  determination  of  the  arbitrary  constants 
of  integration  by  (c),  leads  to  general  expressions  for  S^,  P^, 
and  Q^ ;  and  by  using  these  in  (g),  integrating  the  equations 
so  obtained,  and  determining  the  arbitrary  constants  by  means 
of  (h),  general  expressions  for  S\,  P\,  and  Q',^  are  obtained. 
The  expression  for  F  may  therefore  be  put  in  the  form  of  an 
infinite  series,  with  a  finite  expression  for  the  general  term. 
Further,  the  value  of  this  series  may  be  expressed,  by  means  of 
analysis  similar  to  that  which  Poisson  has  used  for  similar 
purposes,  in  terms  of  a  definite  integral.  I  do  not,  however, 
in  the  present  communication  give  any  of  this  analysis,  except 
for  the  case  of  two  spheres  in  contact  which  is  discussed  below, 
because,  except  for  cases  in  which  the  spheres  are  very  near 
one  another,  the  series  for  F  is  rapidly  convergent,  and  the 
terms  of  it  may  be  successively  calculated  with  great  ease,  by 
regular  arithmetical  processes,  for  any  set  of  values  of  c,  a,  and 
h,  by  using  first  the  equations  (c),  to  calculate  S-^,  S^,  Pi,  P^t 
Qi,  Q2 ;  then  (h)  with  the  values  2,  3,  etc.,  successively  substi- 
tuted for  n,  to  calculate  S3,  S^,  etc.,  and  P^,  P^,  etc.,  and  Qg,  Q^, 
etc. ;  then  (li)  and  {g)  to  calculate  by  a  similar  succession  of 
processes,  the  values  of  8\,  8' 2,  S'^,  etc.,  P\,  P\,  P\,  etc.,  and 

137.  The  following  is  the  method,  alluded  to  above,  by  which 
I  first  arrived  at  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  the  year  1845. 

138.  The  "  mechanical  value"  of  a  distribution  of  electricity 
on  a  group  of  insulated  conductors,  may  be  easily  shown  to  be 
equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  quantity  of  electricity  on  each  conductor  into  the  potential 
within  it.*  Hence,  if  D  and  E  denote  the  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  two  spheres  in  the  present  case,  and  if  W  denote 
the  mechanical  value  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  them, 
we  have  W=l{Du+Ev). 


*  This  proposition  occurred  to  me  in  thinking  over  the  demonstration 
which  Gauss  gave  of  the  theprem  that  a  given  quantity  of  matter  may  he  dis- 
tributed in  one  and  only  one  way  over  a  given  surface  so  as  to  produce  a  given 
j)otential  at  every  point  of  the  surface,  and  considering  the  mechanical  signifi- 
cation of  the  function  on  the  rendering  of  which  a  minimum  that  demonstra- 
tion is  founded.  It  was  published,  I  believe,  by  Helmholtz  in  1847,  in  his 
treatise  Ueber  die  Erhaltung  der  Kraft,  by  the  translation  of  which,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  New  Scientific  Memoirs,  a  great  benefit  has  been  conferred 
on  the  British  scientific  public. 
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Now  if  the  two  spheres,  kept  insulated,  be  pushed  towards  one 
another,  so  as  to  diminish  the  distance  between  their  centres 
from  c  to  c  —  dc,  the  quantity  of  work  that  will  have  to  be  spent 
will  be  F.dc,  since  F  denotes  the  repulsive  force  against  which 
this  relative  motion  is  affected.  But  the  mechanical  value  of 
the  distribution  in  the  altered  circumstances  must  be  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  work  spent  in  producing  no  other 
effect  but  this  alteration.     Hence  F.dc=  — dW,  and  therefore 

where  u  and  v  are  to  be  considered  as  varying  with  c,  and  D 
and  E  as  constants.  Now,  according  to  the  notation  expressed 
in  (13),  we  have 

1       1    .    ,    \         /I       1  \ 


Determining  —  and  —  by  the  differentiation  of  these  equa- 
tions, and  using  the  results  in  (16),  we  find 

This  expression  agrees  perfectly  with  (/),  given  above ;  since, 
by  differentiating  the  equations  (h)  and  (c)  with  reference  to  c, 
we  find  that  the  quantities  denoted  above  by  S\,  S\,  S'g,  etc., 
Pi,  P'2,  P'3,  etc.,  Q\,  Q\,  Q\,  etc.,  and  expressed  by  the 
equations  {g)  and  (]i),  are  equal  respectively  to 

,  dSi      1  dS^      1  dSi      ^        ,  dPi      -  dP«      ,  dP, 
Jt/T'    t^'    4^'  etc.,     1-—,    1-^,    i-^,etc. 


do'      '^    dc'      '^    do'    ^"^  '       2    ^C    '      2    ^C     '      ^    dc 

etc. 


j^  dQi      ^  dQi      ^  dQ^ 


139.  The  series  (/)  or  (18)  for  F  becomes  divergent  for  the 
case  of  two  spheres  in  contact,  but  the  doubly  infinite  series 
from  which  this  was  derived  in  the  first  of  the  two  investisa- 
tions  given  above,  is  convergent  when  the  terms  are  properly 
grouped  together ;  and  its  sum  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  a 
definite  integral  in  the  following  manner  : — 
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140.  Since  tlie  two  spheres  are  in  contact,  the  potentials  within 
them  must  be  equal,  that  is,  we  must  have  u  =  v.  For  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  let  us  suppose  the  radii  of  the  two  spheres  to  be 
equal,  and  let  each  be  taken  as  unity.  Then  we  shall  have 
a  =  h  =  1,  and  c  =  2  ;  and  the  terms  of  doubly  infinite  series 
(9)  in  this  case  are  easily  expressed,*  in  very  simple  forms,  by 
equations  (8).     Thus  we  find 


F=v^X 


¥      3^       42       52       6^      ^  ^' 

2.1  ,  2.2      2.3   ,  2.4 
etc, 

32    ^42  52    T^    g2 

,  3.1      3.2  ,  3.3 

-\ etc. 

T^  42       52  T^  6^ 

4.1      4.2 

+^-etc. 

If  we  add  the  terms  in  the  vertical  columns,  we  find 
a.2.3     2.3.4  .  3.4.5 


{k). 


F=v'xi 


•etc 


). 


22         32    '     42 

which  is  a  diverging  series,  and  is  the  same  as  we  should  have 
found  by  using  the  form  (/)  or  (18).  But  if  we  add  the  terms 
in  the  horizontal  lines,  we  find  the  following  convergent  series 
fori':— 


F=v^ 


G'dO  log 


e^do 


{i+ey 


•etc. 


*  From  equations  (8)  we  find,  in  fhis  case, 
2w-l.  2n 


2n 


2n-l 


Hence 


'   Pr,=q„-- 


2n'     ^"     ^"     2n- 
{2s-l)(2t-l) 


ic-f.-g.)^     {2{s  +  t)-2y' 
p',q',       _      2s.2t 

(c-f'.-g\?~  {2[s  +  t)Y 
PsP't  q,q't 


2t(2s-l) 


{c-f.-f.?    {c-g~g',)       {2(5  +  0-1}' 

and  then,  by  (9),  we  obtaia  the  expression  for  F  in  this  particular  case,  given 
in  the  text. 


F^v"" 
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Hence,  since  (1  +  6)^'^  =  1  —  26  +  36^  —  etc.,  we  have 

or,  by  actual  integration, 
1     1 

=  ^;^^X(log2-l)  =  v^lx  (-69315- -25) 
='y'X -073858. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  on  each  sphere  being  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  masses  of  the  imaginary  series  of  points  within  it, 
is,  according  to  the  formulse  for^^,  q\,  p^,  q\,  etc., 

«;(!— i+l— i+etc),  or  vlog2. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  expression  for  the  repulsion  be- 
tween the  two  spheres,  in  terms  of  Q  the  quantity  of  electricity 
on  each, 

p-Oj  ix(log2-^) 
(log  2)^ 

141.  li  X  denote  the  distance  at  which  two  electrical  points, 
containing  quantities  equal  to  the  quantities  on  the  two  spheres, 
nmst  be  placed  so  as  to  repel  one  another  with  a  force  equal  to 
the  actual  force  of  repulsion  between  the  spheres,  we  have 

(v.  log  2)^  _^^ 
Using  the  value  for  F  found  above,  we  obtain 

log  2 _O.CKA 

V{ix(iog2-i)} 

If  the  electrical  distribution  on  each  surface  were  uniform,  this 
distance  would  be  equal  to  2,  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  the  spheres ;  but  it  exceeds  this  amount,  to  the  extent  shown 
by  the  preceding  result,  because  in  reality  the  electrical  density 
on  each  conductor  increases  gradually  from  the  point  of  contact 
to  the  remotest  points  of  the  two  surfaces. 

P.8. — The  calculation  by  the  method  shown  in  the  preceding 
paper,  of  the  various  quantities  required  for  determining  the 
force  between  two  spheres  of  equal  radii  (each  unity),  insulated 
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with  tlieir  centres  at  distances  2-1,  2'2,  2'3,  etc.,  up  to  4,  has 
been  undertaken,  and  is  now  nearly  complete. 
Glasgow  College,  March  21,  1853. 


142.  The  following  numerical  results  have  been  calculated  (by 
means  of  the  formulee  established  above)  for  application  to  the 
theory  of  a  new  electrometer  which  I  have  recently  had  con- 
structed to  determine  electrical  potentials  in  absolute  measure, 
from  the  repulsions  of  uninsulated  balls  in  the  interior  of  a 
hollow  insulated  and  electrified  conductor,  by  means  of  a  bifilar 
or  torsion  balance  bearing  a  vertical  shaft  which  passes  through 
a  small  aperture  to  the  outside  of  the  conductor  : — 

Table  I. — Showing  the  Quantities  of  Electricity  on  two  equal  Spheri- 
cal Conductors,  of  radius  r,  and  the  mutual  force  between  them, 
when  charged  to  potentials  u  and  v  respectively. 


Col.  1. 

Cols.  2  and  3. 

Cols.  4  and  5. 

Col.  6. 

Dis- 
tance 

from 
centre 

to 
centre 

For  determining  the  quantities 
of  electricity, 

D—{Iu—Jv)r 
E={Iv—Ju)r. 

For  determining  the  mutual 
force, 

being  repulsion  when  positive, 
and  attraction  when  negative. 

Ratio  of  the  poten- 
tials when  there  is 
neither  attraction 
nor  repulsion, 

p     A^\A^    V 

c. 

I. 

J. 

A. 

B. 

P- 

2-0 

/+ -693147 

CO 

00 

^  +  JX -073858 

,        ,-073858 
1-V      ^ 

2-1 

1-58396 

•88175 

1^13844 

M7439 

•77828 

2-2 

1-43131 

•72378 

•52852 

-56350 

•69637 

2-3 

1-34827 

•63395 

•32917 

•36357 

•63553 

2-4 

1-29316 

•57202 

•23159 

•26464 

•58975 

2-5 

1-25324 

•52537 

■17432 

•20630 

•55888 

2-6 

1-22218 

•48819 

•13696 

•16787 

•51699 

2-7 

1-19755 

•45746 

•11082 

•14090 

•47805 

2-8 

1-17738 

•43140 

•09174 

•12073 

•46049 

2-9 

1-16056 

•40886 

•07720 

•10526 

•43667 

3-0 

1-14629 

-38908 

•06592 

•09299 

•41567 

3-1 

1-13404 

-37151 

•05693 

•08304 

•39672 

3-2 

1-12340 

-35571 

•04963 

•07481 

•37947 

3-3 

1-11410 

-34150 

•04363 

•06791 

•36376 

3-4 

1-10588 

•32852 

•03863 

•06203 

•34939 

3-5 

1-09859 

•31663 

•03441 

•05697 

•33615 

3-6 

1-09208 

-30569 

-03084 

•05257 

•32418 

3-7 

1-08623 

-29557 

•02775 

•04872 

•31263 

3-8 

1-08095 

-28617 

•02509 

•04531 

•30211 

3-9 

1-07617 

•27742 

•02278 

•04229 

•29233 

4-0 

1-07182 

•26924 

•02075 

•03958 

•28318 

VI.] 
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Table  II. — Showing  the  Potentials  in  two  equal  Spherical  Conductors, 
and  the  mutual  force  between  them,  when  charged  with  quantities 
J)  and  E  of  electricity  respectively. 


Col.  1. 

,      Cols.  2  and  3.                 | 

Cols.  4  and  5. 

Col.  6. 

For  determining  tlie  mutual 

Dis- 

For determining 

'  the  potentials, 

force, 
F=  ■[  2/3D£-a(I>3  +  S^)  |  ^  , 
where 

Ratio  of  the  quan- 

tance 

/         T 

7                  \    1 

tities  when  there  is 

from 

centre 

to 

^={j.^j.-^+I.^j.-E)r 

neither  attraction 
nor  repulsion, 

centre 
=cr. 

^=Gi-^+/.-^)i- 

B{P+J'i)—2AIJ 

P                (72_J2)2 

^-I-Jp  ■ 

c. 

I 

I'i—J-^' 

J 

a. 

p. 

6. 

1 

J                      1 

/153726 

2-0 

^^•693147 

^^■693147 

00 

a+Jx^l53726 

1-V 

a 

2-1 

•91482 

•50926 

•15375 

•22668 

•39102 

2-2 

•93869 

•47467 

•08263 

•15251 

•29435 

2-3 

•95220 

•44782 

•05444 

•12186 

•23530 

2-4 

•96142 

•42528 

•03955 

•10309 

•19944 

2-5 

•96829 

•40599 

•02997 

•09038 

•16908 

2-6 

•97354 

•38888 

■02342 

•08078 

•14476 

2-7 

•97771 

•37348 

•01849 

•07341 

•12786 

2-8 

•98105 

•35946 

•01500 

■06710 

•11318 

2-9 

•98376 

■34658 

■01222 

•06186 

•09971 

3-0 

•98598 

•33467 

•01010 

•05731 

•08877 

3-1 

•98782 

•32361 

•00842 

•05333 

•07944 

3-2 

•98934 

•31327 

•00708 

•04981 

•07139 

3-3 

•99067 

•30366 

•00599 

•04666 

•06442 

3-4 

•99178 

■29462 

•00510 

•04382 

•05839 

3-5 

•99272 

•28612 

•00437 

•04126 

•05298 

3-6 

•99351 

•27810 

•00378 

•03891 

•04868 

3-7 

•99423 

■27054 

•00326 

•03679 

•04349 

3-8 

•99484 

•26338 

■00283 

•03484 

•04061 

3-9 

•99537 

•25659 

•00247 

•03305 

•03736 

4-0 

•99583 

•25015 

•00216 

•03139 

•03444 

VII.  ON  THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  CONDUCTINa  AND 
NON-CONDUCTINa  ELECTRIFIED  BODIES. 

[From  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  May  1843.] 

144.  In  measuring  the  action  exerted  upon  an  electrified 
body,  by  a  quantity  of  free  electricity  distributed  in  any  manner 
over  another  body,  the  methods  followed  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  attracted  body  is  conducting  and  non-conducting  are 
different.  Now,  the  only  difference  between  the  state  of  a 
conducting  body  and  that  of  a  non-conducting  body  is,  that 
the  electricity  is  held  upon  a  conducting  body  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  (to  a  certain  extent  at  least),  while  on  a  non- 
conducting body  it  is  held  by  the  friction  of  the  particles  of 
the  body. 

145.  To  find  the  attraction  of  an  electrical  mass  E,  on  a  non- 
conducting electrified  body  A,  the  obvious  way  is  to  proceed 
as  in  ordinary  cases  of  attraction,  considering  the  electricity 
on  A  as  the  attracted  mass. 

In  finding  the  action  on  a  conducting  body  A,  the  method 
followed  is  to  consider  its  electricity  as  exerting  no  pressure 
"upon  the  particles  of  the  body,  but  disturbing  its  equilibrium, 
by  making  the  pressure  of  the  air  unequal  at  different  parts 
of  its  surface.  These  two  methods  of  measuring  the  action 
of  ^  on  J.  should  obviously  lead  to  the  same  result,  since  the 
action  must  be  the  same,  whether  A  be  conducting  or  non- 
conducting, the  distribution  remaining  the  same.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  following  paper  to  show  that  they  do  lead  to  the 
same  result. 

146.  We  must  first  find  the  pressure  of  an  element  of  the 
electricity  oi  A,  on  the  atmosphere. 

Let  ds  be  the  area  of  the  element,  and  pds  its  electrical  mass. 
Let  ds  form  part  of  another  element  cr,  indefinitely  larger  than 
ds  in  every  direction,  but  so  small  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  plane.  Now,  if  pa-  be  a  material  plane,  it  can  exercise  no 
attraction  on  pds,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and 
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it  may  be  readily  shown  that  this  is  also  true  if  pa  be  a  plate 
of  matter  of  different  densities,  arranged  in  parallel  planes,  the 
thickness  being  either  finite  or  indefinitely  small,  and  the  law 
of  density  being  any  whatever. 

147.  Hence,  the  force  acting  on  pds  is  due  to  the  repulsion 
of  all  the  electrical  mass,  except  a ;  and,  since  the  electricity 
on  A  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  influence  of  E,  the  repulsion 
acts  along  the  normal  through  ds,  and  is  in  magnitude  ^irp^ds 
(see  I.  above,  §  7),  which  is  therefore  the  pressure  of  ds  on  the 
air.  Hence,  if^  be  the  barometric  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  pressure  on  ds,  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  is 

{p—2-!rp^)ds. 
Hence,  if  X  be  the  whole  pressure  on  A,  resolved  along  a  fixed 
line  X'X,  and  if  v  be  the  angle  which  the  normal  through  ds 
makes  with  this  line,  we  have 

X=—J/{p—27rp^)oosvds, 
the  integrals  being  extended  over  the  surface  of  A.     Now, 

Xfpcosvds=0, 
since  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere   does  not  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  A.     Hence,  we  have 

X=2TrJfp^cosvds  (a), 

which  is  the  expression  for  the  attraction  on  a  conducting  body 
A,  either  separate  from  the  body  on  which  E  is  distributed, 
or  connected  with  it. 

148.  To  show  that  this  is  identical  with  the  expression  for 
the  attraction  of  E  on  the  electricity  of  A,  let  Rpds  and  R'pds 
be  the  components  of  the  repulsion  on  pds,  which  are  due  to  Ey 
and  to  the  electricity  of  A  ;  and  let  a,  a'  be  the  angles  which 
their  directions  make  with  XX'.     Then  we  shall  have 

277/)  cos  V = i2  cos  a + i2' cos  a' ; 
therefore  X=ff{Rcosa-{-R'Qosa')ds. 

Now,  J/R'coQ  ads  is  the  attraction  of  the  electricity  of  A  on 
itself  in  the  direction  XX',  and  is  therefore  =  0.     Hence, 

X=ffEcosads  {b). 

But  this  expression  for  X  is  the  attraction  of  E  on  the  elec- 
tricity of  A :  [also,  the  moment  round  OX  is  the  same  for  the 
diminution  of  air  pressure  as  for  the  attraction  of  E  on  the 
electricity  of  A  :]  and  hence  the  two  methods  of  measuring  the 
action  lead  to  the  same  result. 


Till.  DEMONSTRATION  OF  A  FUNDAMENTAL  PROPOSITION 
IN  THE  MECHANICAL  THEORY  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

[From  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  Feb.  1845.] 

149.  If  a  material  point  be  ia  a  position  of  equilibrium  wlien 
under  the  influence  of  any  number  of  masses  attracting  it  or 
repelling  it  with  forces  which  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  distance,  the  equilibrium  will  be  unstable.* 

The  first  thing  to  be  proved  is,  that  if  the  material  point 
receive  a  slight  displacement,  there  will  in  general  be  a  moving 
force  called  into  action. 

150.  Let  0  be  the  position  of  equilibrium ;  P  any  adjacent 
point ;  V  the  potential  of  the  influencing  masses,  /j,,  at  P,  which 
point  we  suppose  not  to  be  contained  within  any  portion  of  fi ; 
U  the  value  of  V  at  0.  Now  it  is  shown  by  Gauss,  in  his 
Memoire  on  General  Theorems  in  Attraction,  that  V  cannot 
have  the  constant  value  U  through  any  finite  volume,  however 
small,  adjacent  to  0,  without  having  it  for  every  point  external 
to  fjb.  But  this  is  impossible,  as  may  be  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Let  cr  be  a  closed  surface  containing  within  it  a  quantity  of 
matter,  fi^,  consisting  of  any  number  of  detached  portions  of  /x, 
or  of  the  whole  of  fi,  if  /*  be  a  continuous  mass.  Let  da-  be  an 
element  of  a,  and  P  the  force  due  to  the  total  action  of  //,, 
resolved  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  da,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered positive  when  directed  towards  the  space  within  a. 
Then,  by  a  theorem  demonstrated  in  this  Journal  (see  xil. 
below,  §  200),  we  have      jjpg^^^^^^^ 

the  integrations  being  extended  over  the  whole  of  o-.  Hence 
P  cannot  be  =  0  for  every  point  of  the  surface  cr,  and  therefore 
Y  cannot  be  constant  for  all  the  space  exterior  to  yi,. 

*  This  theorem  was  first  given  by  Mr.  Earnshaw,  ia  his  Memoir  on  Mole- 
cular Forces,  read  at  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  March  18,  1839. 
See  voL  vii.  of  the  Transactions. 
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Hence  Y  cannot  have  the  constant  value  U  for  every  point 
of  any  finite  volume,  however  small,  adjacent  to  0. 

151.  ]^ow  let  a  sphere  S  be  described  round  0  as  centre,  with 
any  radius  a,  sufficiently  small  that  no  portion  of  jm  shall  be 
included,  and  let  P  be  any  point  of  the  surface  >S^,  and  ds  an 
element  of  the  surface  at  P. 

In  the  equations  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  article  already  referred  to 
(xii,  below,  §  199),  let  the  sphere  8  be  the  surface  there  con- 
sidered ;  let  -y  =:  V,  and  v-^  =  — ,  if  OP  —  r. 

1  1 

Hence  Pi  =  —  and  ^1  =  — ,  at  every  point  of  S; 

m=/A,     mi=l,    J)fvdmi  =  U. 
Also  //v,Pds=-ffPds=0, 

•andjfjfjfv^dm  =  0,  since  S  does  not  contain  any  of  the  matter  fi. 
We  have  therefore,  by  comparing  (3)  and  (4)  of  §  199, 

Q=4:7rU--JfVds. 
a 

Therefore  ffVds=4.7ra''U, 

which  shows  that  the  mean  value  for  the  surface  of  a  sphere, 

of  the  potential  of  any  external  masses,  is  equal  to  the  value 

at  the  centre.     Let  F=C/'+m. 

Therefore  /fuds=0. 

152.  Now,  as  has  already  been  shown,  u  cannot  be  =0  for 
every  point  P  adjacent  to  0,  and  therefore  if  the  sphere  pass 
through  a  point  P' where  u  is  negative,  there  must  also  be  a  point 
P"  in  the  surface,  for  which  it  is  positive.  But  if  we  assume  the 
potential  of  an  attracting  particle  to  be  positive,  the  direction 
of  the  resultant  force,  resolved  along  any  straight  line,  will  be 
that  in  which  V  increases.  Hence  there  will  be  a  force  towards 
0,  for  points  displaced  along  OP',  and  from  0,  for  points  dis- 
placed along  OP'.  Hence  if  M,  the  material  point  in  equili- 
brium at  0,  be  displaced  along  OP",  the  moving  force  generated 
will  tend  to  remove  it  further  from  0,  which  is  therefore  an 
unstable  position. 

153.  As  an  application  of  this  theorem,  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  any  number  of  material  points  repelling  one  another  ac- 
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cording  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  and  contained  in 
the  interior  of  a  rigid  closed  envelope.  Let  the  system  be  in 
equilibrium  when  acted  upon  by  attracting  or  repelling  masses 
distributed  in  any  manner  without  the  envelope. 

It  will  generally  be  possible  that  there  may  be  a  position  or 
positions  of  equilibrium,  in  which  at  least  some  of  the  particles 
are  not  in  contact  with  the  surface.  If  nov/  we  suppose  all 
the  particles  fixed  except  one,  not  in  contact  with  the  surface, 
the  equilibrium  of  this  particle  is,  as  has  been  shown,  unstable. 
Hence,  generally,  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  is  unstable  if 
any  of  the  particles  be  not  in  contact  with  the  surface,  and 
therefore  in  nature  the  particles  cannot  remain  in  such  a  ]30si- 
tion.  There  must,  however,  be  some  stable  position  or  positions 
in  which  the  particles  can  rest,  but  in  such,  all  the  particles 
must  be  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  envelope.  The  sole 
condition  of  equilibrium  in  this  case  will  be  that  the  resultant 
force  on  each  particle  shall  be  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to 
the  surface,  and  directed  towards  the  exterior  space.  If  the 
number  of  particles  be  infinite,  and  there  be  one  position  in 
which  the  whole  surface  is  covered,  there  can  be  no  other  in 
which  this  is  the  case,  as  is  shown  in  the  paper  in  this  Journal 
alread}''  quoted  (xii.  below,  §  204) ;  and  it  is  also  readily  seen 
that  this  position  will  be  stable,  and  that  no  other  in  which  the 
surface  is  not  entirely  covered  can  be  stable.  In  this  case  the 
particles  will  be  distributed  according  to  the  law  of  the  intensity 
of  electricity  on  the  surface,  the  space  within  being  conducting 
matter,  and  the  masses  without  being  any  electrified  bodies. 
If  a  mechanical  theory  be  adopted,  electricity  will  actually  be 
a  number  of  material  points  without  weight,  which  repel  one 
another  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  Thus 
the  result  we  have  arrived  at  is,  that  there  can  be  permanently 
no  free  electricity  in  the  interior  of  a  conducting  body  under 
any  circumstances  whatever. 

154.  If,  as  may  happen  through  the  influence  of  the  exterior 
masses,  there  cannot  be  a  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  par- 
ticles covering  the  whole  surface,  there  will  be  a  permanent 
distribution,  in  which  part  of  the  surface  is  uncovered.  This, 
however,  is  never  the  case  with  electricity,  as  a  certain  quantity 
of  latent  electricity  is  then  decomposed,  so  that  the  whole 
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surface  is  covered  with  electricity,  either  positive  or  negative. 
All  the  above  reasoning  would  still  apply,  if  we  considered  the 
masses  of  some  points  to  be  negative,  and  of  some  positive,  and 
the  force  between  any  two  to  be  a  repulsion  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  their  masses  divided  by  the  square  of  their  distance. 

155.  Since  every  particle  is  on  the  surface,  the  whole  medium 
(if  it  can  be  properly  so  called),  will  be  an  indefinitely  thin 
stratum,  the  thickness  being  in  fact  the  ultimate  breadth  of  an 
atom  or  material  point.  If  we  suppose  these  atoms  to  be  merely 
centres  of  force,  the  thickness  will  therefore  be  absolutely 
nothing,  and  thus  the  fiuid  will  be  absolutely  compressible  and 
inelastic.  Any  thickness  which  the  stratum  can  have  must 
depend  on  a  force  of  elasticity,  or  on  a  force  generated  by  the 
contact  of  material  points,  and  in  either  case  will  therefore 
require  *  an  ultimate  law  of  repulsion  more  intense  than  that  of 
the  inverse  square,*}"  when  the  distance  is  very  small,  and  we 
therefore  conclude  that  this  cannot  be  the  ultimate  law  of 
repulsion  in  any  elastic  fluid.  As,  however,  all  experiments 
yet  made  serve  to  confirm  the  fact  that  there  is  no  electricity 
in  the  interior  of  conducting  bodies,  or  that  the  stratum  has 
absolutely  no  thickness,  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  elasticity 
in  the  assumed  electric  fluid,  and  thus  the  law  of  force,  deduced 
independently  by  direct  experiments,  is  confirmed. 

St.  Peter's  College,  Jan.  16,  1845. 


*  [Note  added  Jan.  1869. — This  was  written  without  knowledge  of  Davy's 
"  repulsive  motion,"  and  without  the  slightest  idea  that  elasticity  of  every 
kind  is  most  probably  a  result  of  motion.  The  conclusions  of  the  text  are, 
however,  not  affected  by  these  views.] 

+  This  agrees  with  a  result  of  Mr.  Earushaw. 


IX.   NOTE  ON  INDUCED  MAGNETISM  IN  A  PLATE. 

[From  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  Nov.  1845.] 

156.  If  a  plate  of  soft  iron  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
magnet  of  any  kind,  it  immediately  becomes  magnetized  "  by 
induction ;"  and  the  effects  of  this  are  exhibited  in  the  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion  it  exercises  upon  small  magnetic  bodies  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  determination  of  these  effects,  from  the 
elementary  laws  of  magnetic  induction,  is  a  problem  of  con- 
siderable practical  interest.  In  the  case  of  a  plate  bounded  by 
infinite  parallel  planes,  I*  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  com- 
plete solution  of  a  very  simple  nature,  by  means  of  a  principle 
which  will  be  developed  in  a  future  paper  (see  above,  §§  127, 
107,  108,  44).  The  object  of  the  present  note  is  to  compare 
this  solution  with  a  formula  given  by  Green  in  his  Essay  on 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  as  an  approximate  result,  but  which 
appears  to  be  inadmissible. 

157.  Let  the  influencing  magnet,  which  may  be  of  any  form 
and  size,  and  magnetized  in  any  manner,  be  denoted  by  Q  ;  and 
let  us  suppose  it  to  be  held  heJdncl  the  plate  of  soft  iron.  The 
solution  which  I  have  obtained  enables  us  to  find  the  total 
magnetic  action  on  a  point,  P,  situated  in  any  position,  either 
within  or  without  the  plate ;  but  at  present  I  shall  only  state 
the  result  when  P  is  lefore  the  plate.  In  this  case  the  actual 
magnetic  effect  on  P  may  be  produced  by  supposing  Q  and  the 
plate  to  be  removed,  and  a  certain  imaginary  series  of  magnets 
Q,  Qi,  Q2,  etc.,  to  be  substituted,  the  system  being  constructed 
thus.  Each  of  the  imaginary  magnets  is  equal  and  similar  to 
Q,  and  similarly  magnetized ;  Q'  occupies  the  place  of  Q,  and 
the  others  are  similarly  placed  behind  it,  along  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plate,  the  distance  between  corresponding  points 
of  each  consecutive  pair  being  equal  to  twice  the  thickness  of 
the  plate.  The  intensities  of  the  successive  magnets  decrease 
in  a  geometrical  progression,  of  which  the  common  ratio  is  m^  (a 
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quantity  measuring  (§  45)  the  inductive  capacity  for  magnetism 
of  the  plate),  commencing  with  that  of  Q' ,  which  is  equal  to 
1  —  TTV^,  if  the  intensity  of  Q  be  unity.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  the  analogy  between  this  and  the  corresponding 
result  in  optics,  in  which  the  illumination  produced  through  a 
plate  of  glass,  by  a  candle,  is  found  to  be  due  to  the  candle 
itself,  with  diminished  brightness,  and  to  a  row  of  images 
behind  it,  with  intensities  decreasing  in  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion, which  arise  from  successive  internal  reflections. 

158.  If  the  iron  plate  be  infinitely  thin,  all  the  images,  Q^,  Q^, 
etc.,  will  coincide  with  Q';  and,  since  the  sum  of  their  intensities 
is  unity,  the  total  effect  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  Q,  which 
will  therefore  be  unaffected  by  the  interposition  of  the  screen. 
The  same  will  be  the  case  if  the  distance  of  Q  be  infinitely 
great,  and  the  thickness  of  the  screen  finite  ;  but  in  this  case, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  present  result  can  show  us,  the  dimensions 
of  the  planes  which  bound  the  plate  must  be  infinitely  great 
compared  with  the  distance  of  Q. 

159.  The  result  which  I  have  stated  is  applicable  also  to 
the  imaginary  case  in  which,  instead  of  being  a  magnet,  Q  is 
a  mass  of  positive  or  negative  magnetism.*  Thus,  let  Q  be  a 
unit  of  positive  magnetism  collected  in  a  point,  which  case 
is  investigated  by  Green,  To  express  the  action  analytically, 
let  Q  be  taken  as  origin  of  co  -ordinates,  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  plate  as  axis  of  x,  and  the  plane  through  this  line,  and 
P,  as  plane  of  {x,  y).  Then  denoting  by  a  the  thickness  of  the 
plate,  and  considering  Q  as  a  positive  unit  of  matter,  we  shall 
have,  for  the  total  potential  at  P,  due  to  Q  and  the  plate, 

160.  For  all  magnetic  bodies  m  is  between  0  and  1,  the 
former  limit  being  its  value  when  the  inductive  capacity  for 

*  This  expression  does  not  imply  any  hypothesis  of  a  magnetic  matter  or 
of  a  fluid  or  fluids,  but  it  is  merely  iised  for  brevity  in  consequence  of  the 
principle  established  by  Coulomb,  Poisson,  and  Ampfere,  that  the  action  of  a 
magnetized  body  of  any  kind,  or  of  a  collection  of  electric  "  closed  currents," 
may  alwaj-^s  be  represented  by  an  imaginary  positive  and  negative  distribu- 
tion of  matter,  of  which  the  whole  mass  is  algebraically  nothing.  By  an 
element  of  positive  or  negative  magnitude,  we  merely  mean  a  portion  of  this 
imagined  matter. 
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magnetism  is  nothing,  and  the  latter  being  never  attained,  though 
it  is  approached  in  such  bodies  as  iron,  of  which  the  inductive 
capacity  is  great.  In  the  extreme  case  of  m  =  l,  the  laws  of 
induction  in  a  magnetic  body  degenerate  into  those  of  electrical 
equilibrium  on  the  surface  of  a  conductor  of  electricity.  If  in 
the  expression  for  F  we  put  m=  1,  one  of  the  factors  vanishes 
and  the  other  becomes  infinite,  but  the  ultimate  value  of  the 
product  is  nothing,  which  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  plate  is 
to  destroy  all  action  behind  it.  This  we  know  to  be  the  case 
when  an  infinite  conducting  screen  of  any  form  is  placed  before 
an  electrified  body. 

161.  In  the  case  when  the  plate  is  of  iron,  the  value  of  m  is 
nearly  unity.  Hence,  as  the  series  is  multiplied  by  1  —  m^  it 
might  be  imagined  that,  if  we  "  neglect  small  quantities  of  the 
order  (1  — g)  compared  with  those  which  are  retained,"  (1  — g 
being,  in  Green's  notation,  a  quantity  of  the  same  order  as 
1  —  m),  an  approximate  result  would  be  obtained  by  putting 
m  =  1  in  the  successive  terms  of  the  series  within  the  vin- 
culum. And  it  is  thus  that  Green,  having,  in  the  investiga- 
tion, neglected  quantities  multiplied  by  (1  — g)'^,  arrives  at  the 
result. 

As,  bowever,  this  series  has  an  infinite  sum,  it  is  clear  that  no 
value  of  m  can  be  sufficiently  near  to  unity  to  render  the 
approximation  admissible.  If  instead  of  Q  we  were  to  sub- 
stitute a  magnet,  or  any  collection  of  positive  and  negative 
particles,  such  that  the  sum  of  the  masses  is  zero,  the  series 
for  the  potential,  deduced  from  Green's  expression,  would  con- 
verge :  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  series  which 
would  be  found  for  the  attraction  of  the  system  on  a  point 
beyond  the  screen,  even  when  Q  is  a  positive  point,  by  differ- 
entiating the  expression  for  F.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
approximation  is  still  inadmissible;  since,  if  we  expand  the 
rigorous  expression  in  either  case  in  ascending  powers  (1  —  m), 
we  find  that,  though  the  first  term  is  finite,  the  co-efficients  of 
all  the  terms  which  follow  it  are  infinite. 

162.  Although  the  method  by  which  I  obtained  the  rigorous 
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solution  is  quite  distinct  from  that  followed  by  Green,  being 
independent  of  any  mathematical  process,  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  show  that  the  result  can  be  deduced  from  his  own 
analysis,  and  even  with  greater  ease  than  his  solution  is  ob- 
tained after  making  unnecessary  approximation. 

By  a  very  remarkable  investigation,  in  which  he  extends 
Laplace's  well-known  analysis  for  spherical  co-ordinates  to  the 
case  when  the  radius  of  the  sphere  becomes  infinite.  Green 
arrives  {Essay  on  Electricity,  p.  64)  at  the  following  expression 
for  the  total  potential  at  P,  due  to  the  positive  unit  of  matter 
Q,  and  to  the  interposed  plate,  before  making  any  approxima- 
tion : — 

Let   wi  =  y^-       Then   we   have,   by   expansion,   and   by 
changing  the  order  of  the  integration, 


/: 


0 

fi      dS  _ 

\4 


2  /I         2\  r      did 

i        a?         ■       m^{x+2a)  m*{x-\-ia)  \ 

^1  (l-m^)2  p"     myidd         ^^^^^  xi=x+2ia, 


which  agrees  with  the  expression  given  above. 
St.  Peter's  College,  Oct.  lUli,  1845. 


X.    SUE  UNB  PROPRIETE  DE  LA  COUCHE  ELEOTRIQUE  EN 
EQUILIBRE  A  LA  SURFACE  D'UN  CORPS  CONDUCTEUR. 

Par  M.  J.  LioTJViLLE. 

[From  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  Nov.  1846.] 

163.  La  m^thode  la  plus  gen^rale  que  Ton  connaisse  pour 
former  des  couches  electriques,  en  equilibre  a  la  surface  de 
corps  conducteurs,  consiste  a  considerer  une  masse  Jf ;  et  le 
potentiel,  r  r  ff(x',  y\  z')  dx'dy'dz 


■w 


de  cette  masse,  par  rapport  a  un  point  quelconque  {x,  y,  z), 
dont  la  distance  au  point  {x  ,  y,  z),  ou  a  Tel^ment 

f{x\  y\  z')dx'dy'dz\  - 
est  designee  par  A.  Prenons  ensuite  une  surface  de  niveau  ou 
d'^quilibre  relativement  a  I'attraction  de  la  masse  M,  et  qui 
entoure  cette  masse,  c'est  a  dire  prenons  une  surface  fermee 
(A),  contenant  la  masse  M  dans  son  interieur,  et  pour  tons  les 
points  de  laquelle  F  conserve  une  valeur  constante.     En  fin 

soit  — ds  la  variation  infiniment  petite  que  Y  eprouve  lorsqu'on 
ds 

passe  d'un  point  de  cette  surface  a  un  point  exterieur  infini- 
ment voisin  situe  sur  la  normale  a  une  distance  ds.     C'est  la 

dV 
d^rivee  — ,    multipliee   si  i'on  veut  par  une   constante,  qui 

r^glera  la  loi  des  densites  de  I'electricit^  en  equilibre  sur  un 
corps  conducteur  termine  par  la  surface  (A).  Plusieurs  g^o- 
metres  sont  parvenus,  chacun  de  leur  cote,  a  ce  beau  tb^oreme  ; 
mais  c'est  George  Green  qui  I'a,  je  crois,  donne  le  premier  dans 
un  excellent  memoire  public  en  1828,  sous  ce  titre  :  An  Essay 
on  the  Application  of  Mathematical  Analysis  to  the  Theories  of 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Je  me  propose  de  montrer  que  la 
coucbe  electrique  en  equilibre  ainsi  obtenue  a  precis^ment  le 
meme  centre  de  gravity  que  la  masse  M. 

164.  PlaQons  I'origine  des  coordonn^es  x,  y,  z,  au  centre  de 
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gravite  de  la  masse  M ;  et  designons  par  x^  une  quelconque 
des  coordonnees  du  centre  de  gravite  de  la  couche  electrique, 
laquelle  sera  fournie  par  la  formule 


-//S^^'^=/j^^^'^' 


ou  les  integrations  s'appliquent  a  la  surface  (A)  dont  I'element 
est  represents  par  dm.     II  s'agit  de  prouver  que  x-^  =  0. 
D'apres  I'expression  de  V,  on  a 

d'V  ^  d'V ,  d'V        .   fi  .  „ 

suivant  que  le  point  {x,  y,  z)  appartient  ou  non  a  la  masse  M. 
Pour  plus  de  simplicite,  ecrivons  toujours 

d'^V-    d'V ,  d'V        ,    .,  , 

en  regardant  la  fonction  fix,  y,  z)  comme  nuUe  hors  de  la 
masse  M;  et  combinons  cette  equation  avec  cette  autre  de 
forme  analogue 

d^U     dW    d^U 

dx^  "^  J/  "^  dz"'  ~  ' 

oii  nous  supposons  que  U  est  une  fonction  de  x,  y,  z,  qui  reste 
finie  et  continue  ainsi  que  ses  derivees  dans  tout  I'espace 
interieur  a  (A).     Nous  aurons 

^^- ^^+ V"  ^^+ ^^~  ^"^=  "^^^'^' ^' '^* 
Multiplions    par  dxdydz,  et  integrons  dans    tout    I'espace 
interieur  a  (A).     En  conservant  "k  ds  et  a  dm  la  m^me  signifi- 
cation que  ci-dessus,  on  trouve,  apr^s  des  transformations  bien 
connues  : 

//V^d<o-ffU^di^=^^///Uf{x,y,  z)dxdydz. 

Mais  rSquation  en  JJ  est  satisfaite  par  U=x;  nous  avons 
done : 

dx  dV 

ffV-^diJi—ffx~^d(xi—lTrfffxf{x,  y,  z)dxdydz. 

L'integrale  triple  du  second  membre,  divisee  par  M,  donne 
I'abscisse  du  centre  de  gravity  de  la  masse  M.  Ce  centre  Stant 
k  I'origine  des  coordonnees,  l'integrale  dont   nous  parlons  est 
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nulle.     Je  vais  prouver  que  I'integrale  //V~  dco  Test   aussi. 

D'abord  on  peut  faire  sortir  V  du  signe  /,  puisque,  sur  la 

surface  (A),  V  est  constant.     Observons  ensuite  que  —  a  pour 

valeur  le  cosinus  de  Tangle  a  que  la  normale  ds  fait  avec  I'axe 
des  X.  Notre  int^grale  deviendra  done :  V//cosadco.  Or 
I'integrale  jy  cos  adco  est  nulle,  d'apres  un  theoreme  connu, 
comme  composee  d' elements  deux  a  deux  egaux  et  de  signes 

r  r     f2x 
contraires.     Ainsi  I  I  F-r  ^a)  =  0.     II  reste  done  finalement 


ds 


II- 


a,^d.=0, 


et  Ton  en  conclut  x^  =  0,  ce  qu'il  fallait  demontrer. 
TouL,  4  Juilkt  1 846. 


NOTE  ON  THE  PKECEDINa  PAPEK. 

By  "William  Thomson. 
[Extracted  from  a  Letter  to  M.  Liouville.] 

165.  "...The  demonstration  which  you  have  given  has  led  me 
to  this  other  theorem,  that  the  mass  M,  and  the  shell  surround- 
ing it,  have  the  same  principal  axes,  through  any  point. 

To  demonstrate  this,  let  11=^  yz  in  the  formula  which  you 
have  given.  Then,  since,  if  we  denote  by  K  the  constant 
value  of  V  at  the  shell,  we  have 

.dU  ,       ^^.„dU 


ffV^a.=Kff^=,* 


we  find 


Sfyz—^disi—^Trfffyz.f{x,y,z)dxdydz  (1), 

which  proves  the  proposition  enunciated. 
If  we  take  U=^x^,  we  find 

^-dx^-  ^^+  ^-^-  ^^+  ^d?--  U-^=^^V+A.xyix,  y,.) 
*  See  XII.  below,  §  200,  (8). 
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from  which,  observing  that 

=2K/ffdxd?/dz; 
we  deduce 

k^f/^"^<^''=^-^MV-K)dxdydz-^///xY{x,y,z)dxd7/dz. 

Let  A,  B,  G  he  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  mass  M  round 
the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  A-^,  B^  C^  those  of  the  shell, 
round  the  same  axes,  it  being  supposed  that  the  quantity  of 
matter  of  the  shell  is  the  same  as  that  of  ilf ;  *  the  preceding 
equation,  and  the  two  others  which  correspond  relatively  to 
the  axes  of  y  and  z,  are  with  this  notation, 

A^  =  Q+A,  B,  =  Q-\-B,  Ci=G+(7  (2),f 

where  Q,  =  —  f/A  ^—  ^)  dxdydz, 

is  a  quantity  which  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the 
origin. 

From  equations  (2),  we  have 

B-C=B,-Ci,  G-A=Cx-A^,  A-B=A^-B,  (3). 

A  demonstration  of  your  theorem  and  of  the  theorems  ex- 
pressed by  the  equations  (1)  and  (3)  may  be  arrived  at  by 
comparing  the  expressions  for  the  equal  potentials  +  produced 
by  the  mass  M,  and  the  shell  at  very  distant  points."  || 

St.  Peter's  College,  July  15,  1846. 


*  In  this  case  tlie  "density"  of  the  distribution  at  any  point  of  the  shell 

1     —dV 
will  be  equal  to  —  •  — ; —  •     See  i.  above,  §  7. 
iir      as 

+  If  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  axes  of  co-ordi- 
nates principal  axes  of  M  (and  therefore  of  the  shell,  according  to  the  pro- 
position enunciated  above),  these  equations  show  that  the  "central  ellipsoid  " 
(see  note  to  p.  202  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  1846)  for 
the  shell  is  confocal  with  that  for  the  body  M. 

J  A  shell  constructed  round  the  mass  M,  in  the  manner  described  by 
M.  Liouville,  with  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  M,  exerts  the  same  force  upon 
points  without  the  shell,  as  was  proved  first  by  Green  (see  also  i.  above, 
§  9) ;  and  since  the  potential  of  each  vanishes  at  an  infinite  distance,  it 
follows  that  the  two  bodies  produce  equal  potentials  at  every  point  without 
the  shell. 

II  [See  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §  539.] 


XI.   ON  CERTAIN  DEFINITE  INTEGRALS  SUGGESTED  BY 
PROBLEMS  IN  THE  THEORY  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

[From  tlie  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  March  1847.] 

166.  It  follows  from  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  on  an  infinite  plane,*  subject  to  the 
influence  of  an  electrical  point,  that  the  value  of  the  double 
integral, 

27r 
ig , 

{{x-x'Y  +  {y-y'y  +  {z^z'Y}i 
A  direct  analytical  verification  of  this  result  is  therefore  in- 
teresting in  connexion  with  the  physical  problem.      In  the 
following  paper  the  multiple  integral 

ud^id^3...d^s  


J    -QOJ    -0 


n 

J  -co  •'   -I 


is  considered,  and  its  value  is  shown  to  be 

7rKs+i)     ^ 1  

ri(s+i)  {{a;,-x,y+{x,-oo,y+...-h{u-\-u'y}i^^-^)' 

a  result  of  which  the  one  mentioned  above  is  a  particular  case. 
Several  distinct  demonstrations  of  this  theorem  are  given,  and 
some  other  formulae,  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  connexion 
with  it,  are  added. 

167.  The  first  part  of  the  following  paper,  which  is  a  transla- 
tion, with  slight  alterations,  of  a  memoir  in  Liouville's  Journal,^ 
contains  a  demonstration  suggested  to  me  by  a  method  followed 
by  Green  in  proving  the  remarkable  theorem  in  Art.  (5)  of  his 
Essay  on  Electricity.  In  the  second  part  some  formulae  are 
given  which,  in  the  case  of  two  variables,  are  such  as  would 

*  See  above,  §  111,  footnote. 

+  1845,  p.  137,  "Demonstration  d'un  Theor^me  d' Analyse  "  (April  1845).. 
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occur  in  the  analysis  of  problems  in  heat  and  electricity,  with 
reference  to  a  body  bounded  in  one  direction  by  an  infinite 
plane,  if  the  methods  indicated  by  Fourier  were  followed ;  and 
from  them  the  value  of  the  multiple  integral  mentioned  above 
is  deduced.  In  §  ill.  the  evaluation  is  effected  by  a  direct 
process  of  reduction,  suggested  by  geometrical  considerations.* 

PART  I. 

168.  Let  the  value  of  the  multiple  integral,  which,  if  we 
use  a  very  convenient  notation  analogous  to  that  of  factorials, 
may  be  written  thus. 


r  ( ^  T Ki^ 


be  denoted  by  IT. 

Let  u-\-u^=a,it  being  understood  that  u  and  u^  are  taken 
as  positive.     Then,  if  we  assume 

p_  1 1 m 


1 


R'  = 


we  have 


{2(^-a;')2  +  («-i;)^]Ks-i) 


(2), 


—2{s—l)uU= 


111 


s     ^Jl 

R  -^[c?^]*,  when  v=:u. 


It  is  easily  seen  that  the  second  member  of  this  equation 
vanishes  when  ^=  +  00,  and  that  it  does  not  become  infinite, 
even  when  one  of  the  values  0,  2u,  or  a  is  assigned  to  u. 
Hence  the  preceding  equation  may  be  written 


But  we  have 


have 
When  we  take  the  integral  with  respect  to  v  between  the 


*  See  "  Extrait  d'une  lettre  ^  M.  Liouville,  etc."    Liouville's  Journal,  1845, 
p.  364  (XIV.  §  210,  below). 
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[XI. 


limits  —  00  and  u,  the  first  term  vanishes,  since  at  each  limit 
iJ  =  0.     Thus  the  preceding  equation  is  reduced  to 


■2{s-\)uU=\         I  I. 

•'    —CO  I "^    —CO 1      \ 


^'^-^S^IM'*- 


169.  JNow  we  have    — US — r-=0, 

for  all  values  of  f^,  f2--->  provided  v  be  not  equal  to  a.  Hence 
this  equation  is  satisfied  for  all  the  values  of  the  variables 
between  the  limits  of  the  integration  in  the  preceding  ex- 

pression,  and  we  may  therefore  employ  it  to  eliminate  -^  : 
we  thus  obtain 


-2(s 


)uu=rn 

J  —00  I J  ■ 


n''^^JrR'^^]{d^Jdv. 


Taking  one  of  the  terms  of  the  second  member,  and  integrating 
by  parts,  we  have 

ru  r"  /•""  ~\s      /72  73' 

/-.[/.J  ^^["fl'* 

since  the  integrated  parts  vanish  at  each  limit.     By  applying 
a  similar  process  to  each  term  under  the  sign  ^,  we  find 

-.(.-i)„f/=£[/;jv(|^f+2f)K]w.. 

But,  if  we  denote  by  Q  and  Q'  the  two  parts  of  R,  in  equation 
(1),  so  that  R=Q  —  Q',we  have 

d'Q'  ,  ^d'Q'    ^ 

~d,^^^~d^=^ 
for  all  values  of  the  variables  v,  |i,  etc.,  within  the  limits  of 
integration  ;  hence  there  remains 


-^<"-')"^=/l[£]M^+^ 


d^Q 


[d^]'dv. 


To  determine  the  value  of  this  expression  it  may  be  remarked 
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that  the  quantity  under  the  integral  signs  vanishes  for  all 
values  of  the  variables  which  differ  sensibly  from  those  ex- 
pressed by 

v=0,     ^i=a;i,     ^2  =  372,     etc., 

and  moreover^  that  if  we  consider  separately  the  terms  of  the 
second  member,  each  is  found  to  be  a  converging  integral :  it 
follows  that,  if  we  denote  by  P  the  value  which  R'  receives 
when  the  variables  have  these  values  assigned,  we  have 

-2(s~^l)uU=pf  j  j...{^^  +  ^'^^yvdi,di,...d^s        (3), 

where  the  limits  of  integration  must  be  such  as  to  include 
the  values  0,  x-^^,  x^,  etc.,  but  are  otherwise  entirely  arbitrary. 
By  considering  separately  the  different  terms  of  this  expres- 
sion, and  integrating  each  with  respect  to  the  variable  to  which 
it  is  related,  without  yet  assigning  the  limits  of  the  integra- 
tion, we  find 

-2(s-l>C/=p(JJ...^J^A...+/j'^^t^c?^2  +  etc.j  (4). 

170.  Let  us  now  assume 

^i='yi+^i5  ^2='y2+a?2,  etc., 
and  v^+Vi''  +  ...-hv/=r'', 

from  which  we  have 

1        c?Q_     s— 1      dCi_     s—1 

The  integrations  in  equation  (3)  may  be  extended  to  all  the 
values  of  the  variables  which  satisfy  the  condition 

and  the  limits  in  (4)  will  then  be  such  as  to  include  all  the 
values  which  satisfy  the  equation 

v'^+Vl^+y2^  +  •••+Vs^=«^  or  r'^=a^^  etc. 
If  in  the  integrations  we  only  take  the  positive  values  of  the 
variables  v,  v^,  v^,  etc.,  which  satisfy  the  limiting  condition,  we 
must  multiply  each  integral  by  2*"^^ ;  and  we  may  then  simply 
take,  in  the  successive  terms  the  second  member  of  (4), 

dQ        s  —  1       dQ        5—1 
dv  ap-^^       d^i  a^+^     ' 

Thus  we  have 
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uU=:-—^—^{//...vdvidVi...dvs-\-//...v-^dvdVi...dVs-\-Q'ic)'^ 

=       t+i     //■•■{a''—Vi'—v^''  —  ...—Vs^)idv^dVi...dVs 

=  {s+\)P//...{l-l^-k...-k)HrU^-i...li-^dhdh...dls', 
in  which  last  expression  the  limits  include  all  positive  values 
satisfying  the  condition 

Hence,  hy  Liouville's  theorem,-f- 

which  gives  the  required  value  of  the  integral  U. 

171.  If  we  denote  by  U'  any  integral  corresponding  to  Z7, 
in  which  the  system  of  variables  %,  x-^^,  x^  ...  and  u,  x'^,  x^  ... 
are  inverted,  we  shall  have  uU  =  u'U',  since  P  is  a  function 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  two  systems ;  and  we  there- 
fore deduce  from  the  preceding  result, 

rr~]^ [d^Y     ' 


=  M 


X  J  {2(£- 


4(s+i) 


a;')2_j_^/2p(s+i)|2(^_a;)'=-|-M^}4(''-i) 
1 


y  (5). 


172.  I  shall  add  another  demonstration  of  this  theorem,  as  an 
application  of  some  remarkable  analysis  given  by  Mr.  Green 
in  his  memoir  "  On  the  determination  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  attractions  of  ellipsoids  of  variable  densities."  + 

TetF-rr7 ^[<?  (6) 

an  integral  which  may  also  be  expressed  thus  : 

n-l  ^K  (  Li-oo  J  {2(^-x)''+M^}Ks-i){2(^-a;')'+w"'}4(*-^)  J  ' 
From  this  latter  form,  we  see  that  the  equation 

d^V        d-^V  ,^. 


du 


dx^ 


*  [By  putting,  in  this,  v=/dv;  Vi=/dvi;  etc.,  we  have 

u U=  -j^{s+  Vjfff. . .dvdv^dv^. . .  : 

whence  immediately,  by  a  simpler  case  of  Liouville's  theorem  than  in  the 
text,  or  by  Green's  transformation  (see  §  186),  the  same  result.] 

+  See  Gregory's  Examples  (Ed.  1841),  p.  469. 

%  Read  at  the  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc,  May  6,  1833.    See  Trans,  of  that  date. 
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is  satisfied,  provided  %  does  not  vanish.  Hence  F  is  a  function 
which  satisfies  this  equation  for  all  values  Qix^,x^ ...  and  for 
all  the  values  of  u  between  0  and  oo  .  At  these  limits  the 
value  of  Y  may  be  easily  determined,  and  the  general  value 
inferred  in  the  following  manner : — 

173.  When  u=  0,  the  quantity  under  the  signs  of  integration 
in  the  expression  for  F  vanishes  for  all  the  values  of  |=i,  |=2  ••• 
which  are  not  equal  to  x^,  x^ ...  respectively.  Hence  it  follows 
that,  when  u=  0, 

1 r/-°°~|^  dzrdz^...dzs 


-^^■/oin" 


Ii~^l2~i...dlidl2. 


1 TTJ'    r    hi'-^dh 

'■{i:{x-xy+u'^}i('-^^  r(is);o  (i+^F^+^ 

7i4(*+i)  1 


ri(5+i)  {^{x-xy-{-u'^}i^'-^) 

Also,  when  w  =  oo  ,  the  value  of  V  is  nothing. 

174.  Thus  we  see  that  Fhas  the  same  value  as  the  expression 

TTsCs+l)  1 

r^(s+iy{'2(x-xy+(u+uy}^('-'^ ' 

when  u=:0,  and  when  u=  cc  ;  which  enables  us  to  infer  that 

ttUs+D  1 

rKs+l)'{2(x-a;7+(M+M'/}^^'-')' 
for  all  positive  values  of  u,  provided  u^  be  taken  as  positive ; 
for  the  second  member  of  this  equation  satisfies  equation  (7) 
for  all  positive  values  of  u,  and  for  any  values  of  the  other 
variables,  and  at  the  limits  u^=  0  and  u=  oo  has  the  same 
value  as  V,  and  therefore,  by  a  theorem  of  Green's,*  in  the 
memoir  referred  to,  must  be  equal  to  V  for  all  positive  values 
of  w. 

175.  From  what  has  been  proved  above  we  may  deduce  the 
solution  of  the  following  problem  : — ■ 

Having  given  for  all  values  of  |i,  fg  •••>  tihe  value  of  the 
multiple  integral 

*  [Included  in  Theorem  2.  of  xiii.  below.] 
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Spdx(dx^ ...dxg  ,  \ 

where  u  and  p  are  any  unknown  functions  oix^,  x'^...  x^,  let  it 
be  required  to  find  tlie  value  of 

Spdx(dx^...dxs  /j\ 

{{x^-x,y+(x^-x,y^...+{x^-x,y+{u'+uy}i^'-'^  ^  " 

where  x-^,  x^...Xs  are  any  given  quantities,  and  u  a  given 
positive  quantity. 

Denoting  the  expression  {a)  by  $,  and  the  expression  (6)  by 
^,  we  have,  from  the  theorem  established  above, 

rr'Y [S 

'i(s4-i)rp~1« [d^ Q       pdx^'dx.,...dxs 

n-Ks+i)     |__j_„  J  {^{^-xy-\-u^}^^'^^) '  O  {S(|_a;')2+„'i!}Ks-i) 


_«ri, 


But,  by  hypothesis,  $  is  given  for  all  values  of  f ^ ,  fg  •  •  •  Is  j 
and  therefore  this  equation  expresses  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  We  may  also  deduce  from  the  theorem  (5)  the  ex- 
pression 

._    ri(.+i)  rr~Y      ^jd^j  .^s 

by  means  of  which  <^  may  be  determined  when  the  value,  W, 

of  —  corresponding  to  u  =  0  is  given. 

176.  For  the  particular  case  of  u'  =  0,  the  theorem  (d)  is  in- 
cluded in  a  theorem  given  by  Green,  in  which  the  number  n  in 
the  exponent  of  the  denominator  may  differ  from  the  number  s 
of  variables,  the  sole  condition  being  that  n  —  s  +  1  must  be 
positive ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  case  oi  n=zs  that  a  general 
theorem  such  as  (d),  by  means  of  which  the  general  value  of  ^ 

is  obtained  from  the  value  -r-  when  u  =  0,  can  be  established. 

du 

111.  Let  us  now  apply  these  formulae  to  the  case  of  s  =  2  : 
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we  may  in  this  case  conveniently  replace  x^,  x^,  u  by  x,  y,  z, 
^"^^  li>  I2'  ^y  I'  V-     Equations  (c)  and  {(£)  become 

where  W  denotes  the  value  of  —  when  a?  =  |,  3/^  =  7;,  s  =  0. 

1 78,  The  first  of  these  theorems  may  be  deduced  from  a  very 
general  theorem  given  by  Green  in  his  essay  on  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  [§  (5.)  eq.  (6)].  The  second  may  be  demonstrated 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

Let  x',  y',  s'  be  considered  as  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  P', 
where  there  is  situated  a  quantity  of  matter  p  dx'  dy'  dz',  in 
the  volume  dx  dy'  dz.  Then  0  will  be  the  potential  on  a 
point  P  (x,  y,  z),  above  the  plane  of  x,  y  which  we  may  regard 
as  horizontal,  due  to  a  quantity  of  matter, 

M,{=///p'dx'di/'dz') 

situated  below  this  plane,  Now  it  follows  from  a  theorem, 
first,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  given  by  Gauss,  for  a  surface  of  any 
form,  that  there  is  a  determinate  distribution  of  matter  upon 
the  plane  (xy)  which  will  produce  this  same  potential  on  points 
above  the  plane.  Let  k  be  the  density  of  this  distribution  at  a 
point  n  (|,  r})  of  the  plane,  so  that 

d)=  f °°  f  °°  Jcd^dr] 

which  gives 


J  -00  .z  . 


Let  z  =  0',  then  denoting  by  k  and  |  -^  \  the  values  of  k  and 
-^  at  the  point  (x,  y,  0),  we  find 

=  — k.27r, 

since   the   value   of  the   integral  in   the   second   member  is 
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277,  whatever  be  tlie  value  of  z.      Hence  we  conclude  that 
^=  — -^.  W,  and  equation  (/)  is  established. 

1 79.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  total  quantity  of  matter 
distributed  over  the  plane  xy  must  be  equal  to  the  mass  M, 
which  it  represents :  this  is  readily  verified  from  the  preced- 
ing formulae. 

180.  The  same  formulae  admit  of  an  interesting  application  in 
the  theory  of  heat.  Thus  let  ^  be  the  permanent  temperature  of 
a  point  P  in  an  infinite  homogeneous  solid,  heated  by  constant 
sources  distributed  below  the  plane  (xy),  (the  case  in  which 
some  of  the  sources  are  in  this  plane  being  of  course  included). 
If  the  temperature  $  at  any  point  IT  in  the  plane  (xy)  be 
given,  the  formula  (e)  enables  us  to  find  the  temperature  at 
any  point  above  the  plane. 

181.  As  an  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  sources  of  heat 
are  such  that  the  temperature  of  a  portion  A  of  the  plane  (xy), 
between  two  lines  parallel  to  0  F  and  at  equal  distances,  a,  on 
its  two  sides,  has  a  constant  value  c,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  remainder  of  the  plane  zero.  In  this  case  the  formula  (e) 
will  give,  for  the  temperature  at  a  point  (x,  y,  z)  above  the 
plane,  ^—^["^  C"  <^^^V        


{{i-^YHv-^y+^'}^ 


_^x-\-a 


=  —  [  tan-i — tan- 

JT  \  z 

c  ,        ,        2ax 
=  — tan-i 


TT         x'-\-z^—a^ 
From  this  we  conclude  that  the  isothermal  surfaces  which 
correspond  to  this  case  are  circular  cylinders,  which  intersect 
the  plane  (xy)  in  the  two  parallel  lines  bounding  A, 

The  application  to  this  example,  and  aU  others  in  which  the 
isothermal  surfaces  are  cylindrical,  may  be  made  directly  by 
putting  s  =  1  in  the  general  formulae. 

PAET  II. 

182.  I  now  proceed  to  find  the  values,  which  will  be  denoted 
by  V  and  W,  of  the  integTals 
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and  yj  ^^[_dmY\co&mxJ-^^—^ , 

where  the  symbols  [cosm|]*,  [cos  ma?]*  denote  the  products 
cosmi^i.cosma^a.  .cosm.s^s, 
cosmia?!. cos ??? 2372.  .cosr^^ajj; 
and  the  notation  is  in  other  respects  the  same  as  before. 
By  means  of  the  formula 

[cos7n^+sinw?^.,y/(— l)]*=cos(2w2^)+siii(2?72^)./^(  — 1), 
it  is  easily  shown  that 

Hence,  by  a  suitable  linear  transformation,  in  which  one  of  the 
assumptions  is  Xm^  =  7j{Xm?)^,  we  have  [if  jj.  denote  (^m^)^] 

Now,  by  means  of  Liouville's  theorem,*  we  find 

Hence         y-^"^^   C  r  lllm^flS^  (A 

Hence  •'-ri(s-i)j,  j,  (^.+^.+^^)K-i)  W- 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  u,  by  which  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  integral  will  be  facilitated,  we  have 

Now 
r  e-'d^  _f°°  t'd^  _-,r  dt 

_    1  1 

~"s— 1    l/'^  +  M^ 

Hence  ^r_  47rK^-0  f^ uco8fir]dr]  . 

*  See  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  Feb.  1841,  p.  221  [or  Gregory's 
Examples,  Ed.  1841,  p.  469]. 
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From  this,  by  integration  with  respect  to  u,  we  deduce  the 
value  of  V :  thus  we  have  the  result 

183.  To  evaluate  the  integral  Wwe  may  in  the  first  place 
reduce  it  to  a  double  integral  by  a  process  similar  to  that  indi- 
cated above,  for  obtaining  the  expression  (c) ;  and  we  thus  find 
__  4^|(s-i)    /•"   /•"£?mcZn.m«-2cos(nr).e-('"'+'»')^«  ., 

where  r  denotes  (Hx^)^.     If  we  take  m  =  p  cos  %  n  =  p  sin  ^, 
this  becomes 

J- 2  V*  ""■'■/•'  0    ■'0 

"Now  we  have 

Considering  first  the  case  where  s  is  even,  let/=|s — 1;  we 
thus  find 

/'  d^      d^  \^*-^ 

iand,  by  substitution  in  (5),  we  have 

47rp-0  f"  fi^_,^_,   fd'      d'\¥--^      ,      .  _, 


)£-P" 


In  the  second  case,  when  s  is  odd,  let /=  1(5 — 1)  in  (c) ; 
then,  making  use  of  the  result  in  (&),  we  have 

47rK^-i)  (  d^       c?2\Ks-i)/-"  fi^   ^ 
^=TW^)W'^d?l         I,  I,  ^^^P/>cos^.cos(r/,sin^)e-P- 

4ffKs-i)   /  /72        d'^  \J(s-i)      1  1 

~ms-l)\du^^dr'l         r'+p'~  2<.s     i;^^2^_^2j|(^ri)^ 
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Hence,  wliether  s  be  odd  or  even,  we  conclude  that 

184.  Tlie  investigation  whicli  we  have  just  gone  through,  of 
the  integrals  (F),  (W)  constitutes  the  verification  of  "Fourier's 
theorem"  in  a  particular  case.     For,  by  this  theorem,  we  have/ 
ii  F{x-^,  x^...)  be  a  function  which  remains  the  same  when  the 
signs  of  any  of  the  variables  are  changed, 

."   -00 I  ~  J  — oo 

and.  if  we  take 

the  result  of  the  integrations  with  respect  to  f^,  |2'-->  is  given 
^y  i^>  ^^d  the  second  member  thus  becomes  a  multiple 
integral  with  respect  to  m^,  m^...,  which  is  shown  by  (W)  to 
be  equal  to  the  first  member.  Conversely,  if  we  assume 
Fourier's  theorem,  we  may  deduce  the  value  W,  by  means  of 
it,  from  that  of  V.  The  integrals  V  and  W  are  also  con- 
nected by  means  of  another  case  of  Fourier's  theorem,  found 
by  taking,  in  (e), 

In  this  way,  after  the  value  of  W  has  been  found,  that  of  V 
may  be  deduced. 

185.  The  formulae  (F)  and  (TT)  may  be  applied  to  evaluate 
the  multiple  integral  u,  and  we  shall  thus  obtain  the  result  of 
the  investigation  in  §  I.  in  a  different  manner. 

By  means  of  the  equation  obtained  by  differentiating  (W) 
with  respect  to  u,  we  find 

u 1 

{2(|-a;)*  +  M'}^(''+»)~2''-i(s-l)7rKs-i)rA(s-l) 

[         [c?mJ[cosn?(^— a7)Je-(2™¥w; 

Making  this  substitution,  for  one  of  the  factors  of  the  expres- 
sion under  the  integral  signs  U,  we  have 
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2s-i(s_i)7ri(s-i)ri(s  — 1) 


-2^-\s-l){Vl{s-l)Y 

_         27rM«+i) 1 

~(s-l)ri(s-l){S(a;-a;')'+(«+u')'}^«-^)'  "^^  '^'^>'' 
which  agrees  with  the  value  obtained  above. 

PAET  III. 

186.  The  value  of  the  integral  U  may  also  be  obtained  by  a 
direct  process  of  reduction,  as  follows  : — 

By  a  suitable  linear  transformation,  in  which  assumptions 
such  as  ^1— a?i=2a^ 

are  made,  we  find 

Tr-\~r~\ [S (n^ 

where  f=i'2{x—xy. 

Let  us  now  assume 

fs_j  =psin^siii  Oi  sin  6^ cos  6s-2, 

^s=psin^sin^isin^2 sin^s_a, 

from  which  we  deduce* 

[<f^]«=ps-i  sin»-2«^sins-8^i  sin«-*^2 sin  Os-sldOJ-'^dtfidp ; 

a  transformation  given  first  by  Green.     Equation  (a)  is  thus 
reduced  to 

n-.TT  r  r p'-'8ms-^<f>d<kdp 

'~Vo  Jo   (p^+u'')K«+^V-2//cos</.+/^+u'^)i(-^)-  ^^> 
where  Hg_^  denotes  the  product 

*  See  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  Nov.   1843,  p.  24,  First  Series  ; 
[or  Green,  "Attraction  of  Ellipsoids,"  §  6,  Camb.  Phil.  Trans.,  May  1833.] 
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sm'-^edd.\     sm^-'^Odd /    dd. 

0  •'0  -^  0 

Let  |o  =  wtani^;  wp  thus  get 

J  0  J  0 

sin«-^a-sin«-''<^#^^ 

{2(/''+m'2+m«)4.2(/*+m"^— m')cos^— 4u/sina-cos</)}Ms-i) 

and  we  may  now  conveniently  assume 

2(/' +  m"' -  M^cos  a— 4M/sin  ^  cos  (^ 

=2{(/2+m2_-m"')2+4mV^)^cos6'=2Mcos6', 
and  sin^sinS^=sin<psin^, 

from  which  we  deduce 

h'=^{u'+uy-{-f%  k'={u'-uy+f\ 
sin  '^dffid'^ = sin  dd<pdd ; 
the  expression  for  Z7  becomes 

1  f/""      sin«-i^sins->c?<p^^ 

_  p  sin«-ig<?^ 

Let  Asin(j/'— ^)=^sini^; 

by  means   of  this  transformation,  observing  that  7t>^,  we 

readily  find 

or  (7m = 


which  is  the  same  as  the  result  previously  obtained, 
St.  Peter's  College,  Oct.  3, 1846. 


XII.   PROPOSITIONS  IN  THE  THEORY  OF  ATTRACTION. 

[From  the  Camh.  Math.  Jour.,  Nov.  1842  and  Feb.  1843.] 

187.  Let  X,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P  in  an 
attracting  or  repelling  body  M ;  let  dm  be  an  element  of  the 
mass,  at  the  point  P,  which  will  be  positive  or  negative  accord- 
ing as  it  is  attractive  or  repulsive ;  let  x ,  y ,  z  be  the  co-ordin- 
ates of  an  attracted  point  P' ;  let 

and  let  ^'=f^' 

the  integral  including  the  whole  of  M.  This  expression  has 
been  called  by  Green  the  potential*  of  the  body  M,  on  the 
point  P',  and  the  same  name  has  been  employed  by  Gauss 
(in  a  Memoire  on  "  General  Theorems  relating  to  Attractive 
and  Eepulsive  Forces,  in  the  Resultate  aus  den  Beohachtungen 
des  magnetischen  Vereins  im  JaJire  1839,  Leipsic  1840,  edited 
by  M.  Gauss  and  Weber).^  By  a  known  theorem,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  attraction  of  M  on  P',  in  the  directions  of 
X,  y,  z,  are  .  ^^      _^      _^ 

dx'  dy'  dz' 

and  if  c?<y'  be  the  element  of  any  line,  straight  or  curved, 
which  passes  through  P' ,  the  attraction  in  the  direction  of  this 

dv 
element  is  ^— ,  •     Hence  it  follows  that  if  a  surface  be  drawn 
dj 

through  any  point  P'  for  every  point  of  which  the  potential 

has  the  same  value,  the  attraction  on  every  point  in  the  surface 

is  wholly  in  the  direction  of  the  normal.     Surfaces  for  which 

the  potential  is  constant  are  therefore  called,  by  Gauss,  surfaces 

of  equilibrium.    It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  paper  (l.  above), 

*  ["  This  I  found  in  a  reference  to  his  memoirs,  in  Murphy's  first  memoir 
"  on  definite  integrals.  Ever  since  I  have  been  trying  to  see  Green's  memoir, 
"  but  could  not  hear  of  it  from  anybody  till  to-day,  when  I  have  got  a  copy 
"  from  Mr.  Hopkins.  Jan.  25,  1845."  (Private  note  which  I  find  written  on 
p.  190  of  vol.  iii.  of  my  copy  of  the  Camh.  Math,  Jour.)] 

+  Translations  of  this  paper  have  been  published  in  Taylor's  Scientific 
Memoirs  for  April  1842,  and  in  the  Numbers  of  Liouville's  Journal  for  July 
and  August  1842. 
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that  if  M,  instead  of  an  attractive  mass,  were  a  group  of  sources 
of  heat  or  cold  in  the  interior  of  an  infinite  homogeneous  solid, 
v'  would  be  the  permanent  temperature  produced  by  them  at 
F'.  In  that  case,  the  surfaces  of  equilibrium  would  be  iso- 
thermal surfaces. 

188.  Wlien  the  attraction  of  (positive  or  negative)  matter, 
as  for  instance  electricity,  spread  over  a  surface  is  considered, 
the  density  of  the  matter  at  any  point  is  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  matter  on  an  element  of  the  surface,  divided  by 
that  element. 

The  principal  object  of  this  paper  is  to  prove  the  following 
theorems : — 

If  upon  E,  one  of  the  surfaces  of  equilibrium  enclosing  an 
attracting  mass,  its  matter  be  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  density  at  any  point  P  is  equal  to  the  attraction  of  M 
on  P ;  then — 

(1.)  The  attraction  of  the  matter  spread  over  E,  on  an  external 
point,  is  equal  to  the  attraction  of  M  on  the  same  point  multi- 
plied by  47r. 

(2.)  The  attraction  of  the  matter  on  E,  on  an  internal  point, 
is  nothing. 

189.  These  theorems  were  proved  in  a  previous  paper  (i.  §§ 
5,  9),  from  considerations  relative  to  the  uniform  motion  of  heat ; 
but  in  the  following  they  are  proved  by  direct  integration  : — 

Let  u  be  the  potential  of  M,  on  the  point  P,  (xyz)  in  E. 
The  components  of  the  attraction  of  M  on  P,  in  the  directions 
oix,y,z,&XQ  ^^      ^^     ^^^ 

dx  dy  dz  ' 

and  hence,  if  a,  /3,  <y  be  the  angles  which  a  normal  to  ^  at  P 
makes  with  these  directions,  the  total  attraction  on  P  is 

( du  du        n  ,  du  \  du 

if  dn  be  an  element  of  the  normal  through  P. 

This  is  therefore  the  expression  for  the  density  at  P  of  the 
matter  we  have  supposed  to  be  spread  over  E.  Let  ds  be  an 
element  of  ^  at  P ;  let  v  be  the  potential  of  E,  on  a  point  P', 
{x'y'z'),  either  within  or  without  E ;  and  let  A  be  the  distance 
from  P  to  P'.     Then 
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( du  ,  du        o  ,  ^w          \  ^  du  , 

r   J-:5-cosa+-^cos^+-j-cosy   Js  ^5 

,._|jk± ±__^ — L}  =  _|ji^|  (,). 

the  brackets  enclosing  the  integrals  denoting  that  the  integra- 
tions are  to  be  extended  over  the  whole  surface  E.  Now  for 
ds,  we  may  choose  any  one  of  the  expressions, 

dydz       ,      dxdz       ,      dxdy 

ds=-^ — J    ds— o'    "S= ' 

cos  a  cos/5  cosy 

Hence  any  integral  of  the  form 

{/(^cos  a+5cos/3+Ccos7)f?s} 
may  be  transformed  into  the  sum  of  the  three  integrals, 

{//Adydz),    if/Bdxdz),    {//Cdxdy), 
by  using  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the  expressions  for  ds 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  terms  of  the  integral  respectively. 

Henccif  A^^J,   B=^,,   C=f  ^, 

(/&  ^*)  "'  {  /(f  """-'-f  ™=^+f  "°=-^)^*  } ' 

the  limits  of  the  integrations  relative  to  y  and  z,  x  and  z, 
X  and  y,  being  so  chosen  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  surface 
considered. 

190.  Making  use  of  this  transformation  in  (a)  we  have 

'  du  dydz     du  dxdz     du  dxdyW  .  ,s 

(d'^u  1      du    d 


^-  //^%-=//*''^/''KS^ 


+ 


dx  dx  A 


..^,    ^   ,  (d'^u  1    ,  du    d    1\ 
=.///dxdydz[^^,-^+-^-^-^y 

191.  Hence,  if  the  integrals  in  the  second  member  include 
every  point  in  the  space  contained  between  E,  and  another 
surface  of  equilibrium,  E„  without  E,  and  which  we  shall  sup- 
pose to  be  also  without  P',  we  have 
f  (  (du  dydz  )         ^  Udu  dydz  )        C  f  ffd^u  1   ,  du  d   1\  ^    ,   , 

the  accent  denoting  that,  in  the  term  accented,  the  integrals  are 
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to  be  extended  over  the  surface  E,.     Modifying  in  a  similar 
manner  the  second  and  third  terms  of  v ,  we  have 
du  7  du  -,  du 

—  ff(f^^'^,<^^'^,<^"'^,<^^  ^     1      c?M  d     1      du  d     l\  ,. 

Now,  for  all  points  without  M, 

d^u    d^u    dHi_ 

by  a  known  theorem ;  and  such  points  only  are  included  in  the 
integrals  in  the  second  member  of  (c). 
Also,  by  integration  by  parts, 

=  {  //"^^^^^^  }r  {  //"^  ^^^^' }  -///"£ii^^^^^^- 

Modifying  similarly  the  two  remaining  terms  of  the  second 
member  of  (c),  we  have 
du 

-  {  jh (i  ^  '^^'^"^^  ^  dccdz+^ldxd^^  I 

■  Now,  since  S  and  U,  are  surfaces  of  equilibrium,  u  is  con- 
stant for  each.     Again, 

d^   1      d^   1      d^   1  _ 
^  A"'"^  A'^fZz^  A~  ' 

except  when  P  coincides  with  P',  at  which  point  lo  has  the 
value  u.     Hence,  the  value  of  the  integrals, 


/// 


H^A+^A+^AJ^^^^^^ 


is  only  affected  by  these  elements,  for  which  u=:u',  and  hence 
u  may  be  taken  without  the  integral  sign,  as  being  constant 
and  equal  to  u.     If,  therefore,  for  brevity,  we  put 

I 
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according  as  the  integrals  refer  to  E,  or  to  E„  and 

the  integrations  including  every  point  between  E  and  E';  equa- 
tion (c)  becomes 

du 

IsTow  it  is  obvious  that,  at  a  great  distance  from  M,  the 
surfaces  of  equilibrium  are  very  nearly  spherical.  Let  E'  be 
taken  so  far  off  that  it  may  be  considered  as  spherical,  without 
sensible  error,  and  let  <y  be  the  distance  of  any  point  in  E'  from 
the  centre,  a  fixed  point  in  M,  or,  which  is  the  same,  the  radius 

of  the  sphere.     Then  — 7-  ;  or  — —  ?  is  the  attraction  of  M, 
an  dy 

M 

on  a  point  in  E',  and  is  therefore  equal  to  — ^  >  and  therefore, 

by  the  known  expression  for  the  potential  of  a  uniform  spherical 

shell,  on  an  interior  point, 

du  , 
dg 

It  now  only  remains  to  determine  the  integrals  (Ji),  (Ji)^,  and  k 
By  putting,  in  (h),  '\/r  =  1,  <p  =  — ,    we  find  the  following 
transformation,  for  Qi), 


d- 

^      ;    A  ^  fdA  ds 


J   dn  J  c 


Now  let  the  point  (xyz)  be  referred  to  the  polar  co-ordinates, 

y,  6,  (f).     Then,  if  P'  be  pole,  y  =  A.     Also,  if  -^  be  the  angle 

angle  between  A  and  dn,  the  expression  for  ds  is 

,      A'sinOdedcji  .  ,      dA 

ds= ; — -i  or,  since  cosi/'  =  -^r-» 

cos 'it  dn 

,      A"'smededcl> 

*= dA 

dn 

Hence  h  =  —f/sm  OdOdcf}. 
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If  P'  be  within  the  surface  to  which  the  integrals  refer,  the 
limits  for  6  are  0  and  tt,  and  for  ^,  0  and  27r,  and  in  that  case, 
h-=.  —  47r;  therefore,  since  P'  is  always  within  E^, 

(A)=-47r  {g). 

If  P'  be  without  the  surface  considered,  then,  for  each  value 
of  9,  we  must  take  the  sum  of  the  expressions 

—sinOdddcj),  and  — sin9{—dd)d^, 
and,  therefore,  each  element  of  the  integral  is  destroyed  by 
another  equal  to  it,  but  with  a  contrary  sign,  and  the  value  of 
the  complete  integral  is  therefore  zero. 

Hence,  according  as  P'  is  without  or  within  E, 

(A)  =  0,  or  (/«)  =  — 47r  {h). 

Again,  to  find  the  value  of  k,  we  have,  by  dividing  it  into 
three  terms,  and  integrating  each  once, 

=  (y%)^  — (/t)  =  — 47r— 0,   or   =— 47r+47r; 
and,  therefore,  according  as  P'  is  without  or  within  E, 

k=—Air,  or  k=0  {Jc). 

Hence,  making  use  of  (/),  (g),  (h),  (k),  in  (c"),  we  have 

v'=A.'!ru',    when  P'  is  without  E.  (1), 

y'=47r(M),  when  P'  is  within  E  (2). 

From  the  first  of  these  equations  it  follows  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  E,  on  a  point  without  it,  is  the  same  as  that  of  M, 
multiplied  by  47r ;  and  since  the  second  shows  that  the 
potential  of  E  on  internal  points  is  constant,  we  infer  that 
the  attraction  of  E  on  internal  points  is  nothing. 

These  theorems,  along  with  some  others  which  were  also 
proved  in  the  previous  paper  in  this  Journal,  already  referred 
to,  had,  I  have  since  found,  been  given  previously  by  Gauss. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  following : — If  a  mass 
M  be  wholly  within  or  wholly  without  a  surface,  an  equal  mass 
may  be  distributed  over  this  surface  [in  the  former  case,  or  a 
certain  less  mass  may  be  distributed  over  it  in  the  latter  case] 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  attraction,  in  the  former  case  on 
external  points,  and  in  the  latter  on  internal,  will  be  equal  to 
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tlie  attraction  of  M  on  the  same  points.  This  theorem,  which 
was  proved  from  physical  considerations  in  the  paper  On  the 
Uniform  Motion  of  Heat,  etc.,  is  proved  analytically  in  Gauss's 
M4moire,  but  the  same  method  is  used  in  both  to  infer  from  it 
the  truth  of  propositions  (1)  and  (2). 

From  Prop.  (2)  it  follows  that,  if  E  be  the  surface  of  an 
electrified  conducting  body,  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  at 
any  point  will  be  proportional  to  the  attraction  of  M  on  the 
point.  Hence  we  have  the  means  of  finding  an  infinite  number 
of  forms  for  conducting  bodies,  on  which  the  distribution  of 
electricity  can  be  determined. 

Thus,  if  M  consists  of  a  group  of  material  points,  m-^,  m^,  etc., 
whose  co-ordinates  are  x-^,  y^,  % ;  x^,  y^,  z^,  etc. :  the  general 
equation  to  the  surfaces  of  equilibrium  is 

and  the  intensity  of  electricity  at  any  point  of  a  solid  body, 
bounded  by  one  of  them,  will  be  the  value  of 

{ (^)  +  \-dy)  +  (^)  r 

at  the  point. 

To  take  a  simple  case : — Let  there  be  only  two  material 
points,  of  equal  intensity.  The  surface  will  then  be  a  surface 
of  revolution,  and  will  be  symmetrical  with  regard  to  a  plane 
perpendicular,  through  its  point  of  bisection,  to  the  line  joining 
the  two  points,  and  would  probably  very  easily  be  constructed 
in  practice.  We  should  thus  have  a  simple  method  of  verify- 
ing numerically  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity. 

PART  IT. 
[From  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  February  1843.] 

199.  I  shall  now  prove  a  general  theorem,  which  comprehends 
the  propositions  demonstrated  in  Part  i.,  along  with  several 
others  of  importance  in  the  theories  of  electricity  and  heat. 

Let  M  and  Mi  be  two  bodies,  or  groups  or  attracting  or  re- 
pelling points;  and  let  v  and  v-^  be  their  potentials  on  xyz; 
let  R  and  R^  be  their  total  attractions  on  the  same  point ;  and 
let  6  be  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  R  and  Ri,  and 
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a^<y,  ai^iji,  the  angles  which  they  make  with  xyz.  Let  8 
be  a  closed  surface,  ds  an  element,  corresponding  to  the 
co-ordinates  xyz;  and  P  and  Pj  the  components  of  P,  P^,  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  ds.     Then  we  have 

Pcosa= — —5     i2cos/5= — ^j     it  cos  7= — ^> 
<?a;  'ay  dz 

P,cosa,  =  -— ,     P,cos/3,  =  -^,     i2.cosy,=  -^, 

cos  ^=cos  a  COS  aj  +  cos/3  cos/3i  +  cos  y  cos  yi ; 

hence,  ^+       _^+       ^=i2i2  cos6'. 

dx  dx      dy  dy      dz   dz 

Hence, 

where  we  shall  suppose  the  integrals  to  include  every  point  in 
the  interior  of  5.  Now,  by  integration  by  parts,  the  second 
member  may  be  put  under  the  form, 

IdH  .  dH  ,  d^v\j  J   n     ,.s 

where  the  double  integrals  are  extended  over  the  surface  >S^, 
and  the  triple  integrals,  as  before,  over  every  point  in  its 
interior.     If  we  transform  the  first  term  of  this  by  (&),  Part  I., 

and  observe  that  — r-  =  P,  it  becomes 
dn 

-f/v.Pds. 
A      ■  d^v  ,  d^v  ,  d^v     ^  /  X 

except  when  xt/z  is  a  point  of  the  attracting  mass. 

If  this  be  the  case,  and  if  h  be  the  density  of  the  matter  at 
the  point,  we  have 


-///' 


d'^v  ,  d^v  ,  d^v  ,  .   , 


fd^v     d^v    d^v\  i 

theretore  {^^■{■-^^■\-^jdxdydz+A'!rdm=0    ) 


(d). 


Hence  (a)  is  transformed  into 

JXf RRi cos 6dxdydz=4iTr£fvidm—JJ'ViPds  (3) ; 
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similarly,  by  performing  the  integration  in  {a),  on  the  terms 

dv       dv       dv      .    ^     ,    J.  dvx      dv-i      dvi 
-V-  5   -^-  5   -^—  )  mstead  oi  -^-  >   -^—  »   -^—  ) 
dx      dy      dz  dx      dy       dz 

we  should  have  found 

ff/RR^  cos  Qdxdydz—^-KffSvdm^—ffvPxds  (4). 

200.  If  the  triple  integrals  in  {a)  were  extended  over  all  the 
space  without  8,  or  over  every  point  between  S,  and  another 
surface,  B„  enclosing  it,  at  an  infinite  distance,  it  may  be 
shown,  as  in  Part  I.,  that  the  superior  values  of  the  double  in- 
tegrals in  (&),  corresponding  to  5^  vanish.  Hence,  the  inferior 
values  being  those  which  correspond  to  H,  we  have,  instead  of 
(3)  and  (4), 

fffRR^QO%edxdydz=^irfffvxdm^fSvxFds  (5) 

SffRRx  cos  ddxdydz=4:'!rfffvdmx  -^-ffvP^ds  (6). 

It  is  obvious  that  v  and  v-^  in  these  equations  may  be  any 
functions,  each  of  which  satisfy  equations  (c)  and  (d),  whether 
we  consider  them  as  potentials  or  temperatures,  or  as  mere 
analytical  functions  with  the  restriction  that,  in  (5)  and  (6),  v 
and  v-^  must  be  such  as  to  make  JJv^Pds  and  ffvP-^ds  vanish 
at  Sj  [and  (a  condition  the  necessity  for  which  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Helmholtz*),  that,  in  (3)  and  (4),  if  S  be  multiply 
continuous,  'o  and  v-^  must  be  single-valued  functions  through- 
out it].  If  each  of  them  satisfy  (c)  for  all  the  points  within  the 
limits  of  the  triple  integrals  considered,  dm  and  dm-^  will  each 
vanish ;  but  if  there  be  any  points  within  the  limits,  for  which 
either  v  or  v-^  does  not  satisfy  (c),  the  value  of  dm  or  dm-^  at 
those  points  will  be  found  from  (d). 

201.  Thus  let  v-^=^\,  for  every  point.  Then  we  must  have 
dm-^  =  0.     Also  i?!  =  0,  Pi  =  0. 

Hence  (3)  becomes 

/fPds=^'K///dm  =  ^'7rm  (7), 

if  m  be  the  part  of  M  within  8.  This  expression  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  quantity  of  matter  without  S,  and  if  m  =  0  it 
becomes  ffPds  =  ^  (8). 

*  [See  Helmholtz;  Crelle's  Journal,  1858  (Wirbelbewegung),  translated 
by  Tait,  Phil.  Mag.  1867,  i.  (Vortex-Motion) ;  or  Thomson  (Vortex -Motion, 
§§  54. ..58),  Trans.  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1868.] 
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If  Jf  be  a  group  of  sources  of  heat  in  a  solid  body,  P 
will  be  the  flux  across  a  unit  of  surface,  at  the  point  xyz. 
Hence  the  total  flux  of  heat  across  S  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
expenditures  from  all  the  sources  in  the  interior ;  and  if  there 
be  no  sources  in  the  interior,  the  whole  flux  is  nothing.  Both 
these  results,  though  our  physical  ideas  of  heat  would  readily 
lead  us  to  anticipate  them,  are  by  no  means  axiomatic  when 
considered  analytically.  In  exactly  a  similar  manner,  Poisson* 
proves  that  the  total  flux  of  heat  out  of  a  body  during  an 
instant  of  time  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  diminutions  of  heat 
of  each  particle  of  the  body,  during  the  same  time.  This 
follows  at  once  from  (7).  Tor  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  no 
sources  of  heat  within  S,  but  the  temperature  of  interior  points 
to  vary  with  the  time,  on  account  of  a  non-uniform  initial 
distribution  of  heat,  we  have 

d^v     d'^v     d'^v  _dv 
dx^'^d^^'^d^~[dt' 

dv 
Hence,  by  (d),  we  must  use  — —dxdydz,  instead  of  iirdm, 

and  therefore  (7)  becomes 


//^* =l!i^'^'i"^- 


It  was  the  analysis  used  by  Poisson,  in  the  demonstration 
of  this  theorem,  that  suggested  the  demonstrations  given  in 
Part  I.,  of  propositions  (1)  and  (2). 

202.  As  another  example  of  the  application  of  the  theorem 
expressed  by  (3)  and  (4),  let  v^  be  the  potential  of  a  unit  of 
mass,  concentrated  at  a  fixed  point,  x'yz'.  Hence,  M-^  =  1  and 
drrii  =  0,  except  when  xyz,  at  which  dm^  is  supposed  to  be 
situated,  coincides  with  x'y'z;   and,  if  A  be  the  distance  of 

xyz  from  x'y  z',  Vir=  —  - 

Hence,  according  as  x'y  z  is  without  or  within  S, 

JXfvdmi=0,  ox  ffvdm^  =  v'Jffdm^=v'  (e), 

the  triple  integrals  being  extended  over  the  space  within  B. 
Now  let  us  suppose  M  to  be  such,  that  v  has  a  constant  value 
iv)  at  /Sf.     Then  ffvP^ds={v)f/P-^ds,  which,  by  (7),  is  =  0,  or 

*  See  Theorie  de  la  Chaleur,  p.  177. 
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to  4:7r{v),  according  as  x'y'z  is  without  or  within  S.  Hence,  by 
comparing  (3)  and  (4),  we  have,  in  the  two  cases, 

and         47r/ /  /-^— M-^=— 47r(w)  +  47rv'; 

therefore  ll-^=47r(v)  (10). 

These  are  the  two  propositions  (1)  and  (2)  proved  in  Part  I., 
which  are  therefore,  as  we  see,  particular  cases  of  the  general 
theorem  expressed  by  (3)  and  (4).* 

203.  If  ^  =  ^1,  and  if  both  arise  from  sources  situated  with- 
out S,  (3)  becomes 

fffR'dxdydz=ffvPds  (11), 

a  proposition  given  by  Gauss.  If  v  have  a  constant  value  {v) 
over  8,  we  have 

ffvPds={v)ffPds=0,  by  (8), 

hence  fffR'^dxdydz=-^. 

Therefore  i^  =  0  and  v  =  (v)  for  interior  points.  Hence, 
if  the  potential  produced  by  any  number  of  sources  have  the 
same  value  over  every  point  of  a  surface  which  contains  none 
of  them,  it  will  have  the  same  value  for  every  interior  point 
also.  If  we  consider  the  sources  to  be  spread  over  S,  it  follows 
that  V  =  (v)  at  the  surface  is  a  condition  which  implies  that  the 
attraction  on  an  interior  point  will  be  nothing.  Hence  the 
sole  condition  for  the  distribution  of  electricity  over  a  conduct- 
ing surface,  is  that  its  attraction  shall  be  everywhere  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface,  a  proposition  which  was  proved  from 
indirect  considerations,  relative  to  heat,  in  a  former  paper.-|- 

204.  In  exactly  a  similar  manner,  if  none  of  the  sources  be 
without  >S^,  by  means  of  (5)  and  (7),  it  may  be  shown  that 

fffmdxdydz=^-KM{v)  (12); 

*  It  may  be  liere  proper  to  state  that  these  theorems,  which  were  first 
demonstrated  by  Gauss,  are  the  subject  of  a  Memoire  by  M.  Chasles,  in  the 
Additions  to  the  Connaissance  ties  Teirqifi  for  1S45,  published  in  June  1842. 
lu  this  Memoire  he  refei's  to  an  announcement  of  them,  without  a  demonstra- 
tioD,  in  the  Comptes  liendus  des  Seancts  de  V Academie  des  Science!^,  Feb.  11, 
1839,  a  date  earlier  than  that  of  M.  Gaiiss's  Memoire,  which  was  read  at  the 
Royal  Society  of  Giittingea  in  March  1840. 

•f  See  I.  above,  §  5. 
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the  triple  integrals  being  extended  over  all  the  space  without 
8.  Hence  a  quantity  of  matter  fi  can  only  be  distributed  in 
one  way  on  8,  so  as  to  make  {v)  be  constant.  For  if  there 
were  two  distributions  of  fi,  each  making  (y)  constant,  there 
would  be  a  third,  corresponding  to  their  difference,  which 
would  also  make  (y)  constant.  The  whole  mass  in  the  third 
case  would  be  nothing.  Hence,  by  (12),  we  must  have 
JffR^dxdydz  =  0,  and  therefore  R  =  0  for  external  points  ; 
and,  since  (v)  is  constant  at  the  surface,  R  must  be  =:  0  for  in- 
terior points  also.  Now  this  cannot  be  the  case  unless  the 
density  at  each  point  of  the  surface  be  nothing,  on  account  of 
the  theorem  of  Laplace,  that,  if  p  be  the  density  at  any  point 
of  a  stratum  which  exerts  no  attraction  on  interior  points,  its 
attraction  on  an  interior  point  close  to  the  surface  will  be  Airp. 
This  important  theorem,  which  shows  that  there  is  only  one 
distribution  of  electricity  on  a  body  that  satisfies  the  condition 
of  equilibrium,  was  first  given  by  Gauss.  It  may  be  readily 
extended,  as  has  been  done  by  Liouville,*  to  the  case  of  any 
number  of  electrified  bodies,  influencing  one  another,  by  sup- 
posing 8  to  consist  of  a  number  of  isolated  portions,  which  will 
obviously  not  affect  the  truth  of  (5)  and  (6). 

Then,  if  we  suppose  v  to  have  the  constant  values,  (v),  (v)', 
etc.,  at  the  different  surfaces,  and  the  quantities  of  matter  on 
these  surfaces  to  be  M,  M',  etc.,  we  should  have,  instead  of  (11), 

///R'dxdydz=^Tr{M{v)+M'{vy+etc.}  (13), 

and  from  this  it  may  be  shown,  as  above,  that  there  is  only 
one  distribution  of  the  same  quantities  of  matter,  M,  M',  etc., 
which  satisfies  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

205.  If  both  M  and  ifj  be  whoUy  within  >S^,  by  comparing  (5) 
and  (6),  or  if  both  be  without  8,  by  comparing  (3)  and  (4),  we 

^^^^  //Pv,ds=//P,vds  (14). 

Now  let  8  he  a  sphere,  and  let  r6(f)  be  the  polar  co-ordi- 
nates, from  the  centre  as  pole,  of  any  point  in  the  surface  to 
which  the  potentials  v  and  v-^^  correspond.     Then  we  shall  have 


*  See  Note  to  M.  Chasles'  Memoire  in  tlie  Connaissance  des  Temps  for 
1845. 
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P=  —  — J  Pi=  —  -pj  and  we  may  assume  ds  =  r'^sin6ddd(f>. 
Hence  (14)  becomes 

r  T'^^^sin eddd4>  =  r  P^^sin ddddc},  (15). 

This  equation  leads  at  once  to  the  fundamental  property  of 
Laplace's  coefficients.  For  if  v  and  -y^  be  of  the  forms  F^r™, 
Y^r''^,  m  and  n  being  any  positive  or  negative  integers,  zero 
included,  and  Y^  and  F„  being  independent  of  r,  we  have,  by 
substitution  in  (15), 

^  r  I     ^m  ^n  sin  Oded(l>  =  nr  \    Yr^  F„  sin  6ddd<^. 
J  oJ  0  J  oJ  0 

If  m  be  not  =  n,  this  cannot  be  satisfied  unless 

r  rYrr,YnSmededc}^=0  (16). 

This  is  the  *  fundamental  property  of  Laplace's  coefficients. 

There  are  some  other  applications  of  the  general  theorem 
which  has  been  established,  especially  to  the  Theory  of  Elec- 
tricity, which  must,  however,  be  left  for  a  future  opportunity. 

*  [For  a  justification  of  this  use  of  tlie  definite  article,  see  Murphy's  Ulec- 
tricity,  Chap.  i.  Props,  i.  and  ii.,  Cambridge  1833.] 


XIII.    THEOEEMS  WITH  EEFEKENCE  TO  THE  SOLUTION  OF 
CERTAIN  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS, 

[From  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  Jan,  1848.] 

206.  Theorem  1.  It  is  possible  to  find  a  function  V,  of  x,  y,  z* 
whicli  shall  satisfy,  for  all  real  values  of  these  variables,  the 
differential  equation 

4^^)   aL'f]   dL'f) 

ax  ay  dz 

a  being  any  real  continuous  or  discontinuous  function  of  x,  y,  z, 
and  p  a  function  which  vanishes  for  all  values  of  x,  y,  z, 
exceeding  certain  finite  limits  (such  as  may  be  represented 
geometrically  by  a  finite  closed  surface),  within  which  its  value 
is  finite,  but  entirely  arbitrary. 

Theorem  2.  There  cannot  be  two  different  solutions  of  equa- 
tion (A)  for  all  real  values  of  the  variables. 

1.  (pemonstration). — Let  £/"  be  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  given  by 
the  equation 

_  /■/■/"  p'dx'dy'dz'  .   . 

the  integrations  in  the  second  member  including  all  the  space 
for  which  p'  is  finite ;  so  that,  if  we  please,  we  may  conceive 
the  limits  of  each  integration  to  be  —  oo  and  +  oo  ,  as  thus 
aU  the  values  of  the  variables  for  which  p'  is  finite  will  be 
included,  and  the  amount  of  the  integral  will  not  be  affected 
by  those  values  of  the  variables  for  which  p  vanishes,  being 
included.     Agam,  V  being  any  real  function  of  x,  y,  z,  let 

*  The  case  of  three  variables,  which  includes  the  applications  to  physical 
problems,  is  alone  considered  here  ;  although  the  analysis  is  equally  appli- 
cable whatever  be  the  number  of  variables. 
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j-J-J-oo\\  ^^    '^  ^^/    \  ^y    "-  ^y I 

It  is  obvious  that,  although  V  may  be  assigned  so  as  to 
make  Q  as  great  as  we  please,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
value  of  Q  less  than  a  certain  limit,  since  we  see  at  once  that 
it  cannot  be  negative.  Hence  Q,  considered  as  depending  on 
the  arbitrary  function  V,  is  susceptible  of  a  minimum  value ; 
and  the  calculus  of  variations  will  lead  us  to  the  assigning  of 
V  according  to  this  condition. 

Thus  we  have 


*-=///{  (4^4  f) 


^6F     (dV     1  dU\  ^dW 
dx       \   dy      a  dy )'      dy 
/  dV     1  dU\     d8V\^  ^   J 

Hence,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  integration  by  parts,  the 
integrated  terms  vanishing  at  each  limit,*  we  deduce 

-i^«=/f/-{^(«'f-f)+i(-f-f) 

But  by  a  well-known  theorem  (proved  in  Pratt's  Mechanics, 
and  in  the  treatise  on  Attraction  in  Earnshaw's  Dynamics),  we 
have  d^U     d'U     d'U_  _^^ 

Hence  the  preceding  expression  becomes 


^-///-•{i("^iO-^i(^^f) 


^  dz 


(a^-T- )+47rp  \dxdydz. 


We  have,  therefore,  for  the  condition  that  Q  may  be  a  maximum 
or  minimum,  the  equation, 

d  (  ^dV\      d  (  ^dV\  ^    d  (  „dV\         . 

to  be  satisfied  for  all  values  of  the  variables. 

*  All  the  functions  of  x,  y,  z  contemplated  in  this  paper  are  supposed  to 
vanish  for  infinite  values  of  the  variables. 
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Now  it  is  possible  to  assign  V  so  that  Q  may  be  a  minimum, 
and  therefore  there  exists  a  function,  V,  which  satisfies  equa- 
tion (A), 

2.  {BemonstratioTi). — Let  F  be  a  solution  of  (A),  and  let  Fj 
be  any  different  function  of  x,  y,  z,  that  is  to  say,  any  function 
such  that  Fj  —  F,  which  we  may  denote  by  ^,  does  not  vanish 
for  all  values  of  x,  y,  z.  Let  us  consider  the  integral  Q^, 
obtained  by  substituting  Fj  for  F  in  the  expression  for  Q. 
Since 

\  dx  a  dx )  \  dx  a  dx  j  \  dx  a  dx  j  dx  dx^^ 
we  have 

J  J  J  \\   dx      a  dx  j    dx      \    dy      a  dy )    dy 

.(  dV     1  dcf>\    dcj>\  ^  ^  ^ 

"Kow,  by  integration  by  parts,  we  find 
,00  ,co  t-^  I  av     1  dU\   d<l>    -.    -,  . 

\  j  j  r-d^-^^V^'^''^y^' 

-'    -00  •'    -co  •'    -(»  \       "'*'  "'*'    /        ""^ 

the  integrated  term  vanishing  at  each  limit.  Applying  this 
and  similar  processes  with  reference  to  y  and  z,  we  find  an 
expression  for  the  second  term  of  Q^,  which,  on  account  of 
equation  (A),  vanishes.     Hence 

which  shows  that  Q^  is  greater  than  Q.  Now  the  only  pecu- 
liarity of  Q  is,  that  F,  from  which  it  is  obtained,  satisfies  the 
equation  (A),  and  therefore  Fj  cannot  be  a  solution  of  (A). 
Hence  no  function  different  from  F  can  be  a  solution  of  (A). 

The  analysis  given  above,  especially  when  interpreted  in 
various  cases  of  abrupt  variations  in  the  value  of  a,  and  of 
infinite  or  evanescent  values,  through  finite  spaces,  possesses 
very  important  applications  in  the  theories  of  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  hydrodynamics,  which  may  form  the  subject  of 
future  communications. 

Edinbarnet,  Dumbartonshire,  Oct.  9,  1847. 
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ADDITION  TO  A  FRENCH  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 
PRECEDING. 

[From  Liouville's  Journal  de  MatMmatiques,  1847.] 

207.  Dans  les  applications  qui  presentent  le  plus  d'inter^t,  il 
faut  considerer  des  transitions  subites  dans  la  valeur  de  a.  Par 
exemple,  si  a  a  une  valeur  constante  dans  tout  I'espace  ex- 
terieur  a  une  surface  fermee  S,  dans  I'interieur  de  laquelle  a 
est  infinie,  notre  analyse  convient  au  cas  d'un  corps  conducteur  S 
soumis  k  I'influence  d'une  masse  ^lectrique  donn^e  {Jj//pdxdydz), 
et  cette  application  ne  presente  aucune  difficult^.  On  en  tire, 
en  effet,  les  demonstrations  donnees  par  Green,  que  la  solution 
analytique  du  probleme  de  la  distribution  d'^lectricite  dans  ces 
circonstances  est  possible  et  qu'elle  est  unique. 

Dans  une  application  k  Thydrodynamique,  ou  k  un  certain 
probleme  de  magnetisme,  il  faut  considerer  un  espace  dans 
lequel  la  valeur  de  a  soit  zero.  L'interpretation  du  resultat  ne 
presente  aucune  dif&culte,  mais  il  est  plus  difficile  de  bien 
comprendre  comment  la  demonstration  telle  que  je  I'ai  donn^e 
plus  haut  se  prete  k  ce  cas.  En  essayant  de  I'expliquer 
nettement,  j'ai  trouv^  une  demonstration  directe  du  tlieoreme 
suivant,  qui  renferme  le  resultat  dont  il  s'agit : 

"  II  est  possible  de  trouver  une  fonction  V  qui  s'evanouisse 
pour  les  valeurs  infiniment  grandes  des  variables  x,  y,  z,  et 
satisfasse  a  I'equation 

d'^V    d'V    d'V_^ 
dx'^  df'^  dz'        ' 

pour  tons  les  points  exterieurs  k  une  surface  fermee  S,  avec 
cette  condition 

-dn-^' 
dans  laquelle  F  est  une  fonction   arbitraire  des  coordonn^es 
d'un  point  sur  la  surface  S,  et  dn  est  I'^lement  d'une  normale 
exterieure  k  la  surface  en  ce  point." 

Pour  le  d^montrer,  consid^rons  I'integrale 


/// 


dxj  '^[dyj  "^[dzj 


dxdydz-=-  Q, 
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relative  a  I'espace  exterieur  a  >Si.  Parmi  toutes  les  fonctions  V 
qui  verifient  la  condition 

/rVFdS  =  A, 
ou  A  est  une  quantity  quelconque,  il  y  en  a  une  pour  laquelle 
I'int^grale  Q  est  un  minimum.     Une  fonction  F,  ainsi  deter- 
min^e,  satisfait  aux  equations 

dW    dW    d^V_ 
dx^'^dy^'^  dz'        ' 

—  =cF 
dn 

(ou  c  est  une  constante),  comme  on  s'en  assure  par  le  calcul 
des  variations.  Suivant  les  valeurs  de  ^,  c  aura  des  valeurs 
proportionnelles ;  on  pent  prendre  A  telle  que  c=l.  De  Ik  on 
conclut  le  theoreme  enoncd  II  serait  facile  d'aj  outer  une 
demonstration,  que  la  solution  du  probleme  de  la  determination 
de  V  sous  ces  conditions  est  unique.* 

*  [Provided  S  is  a  simply  continuous  surface.  If  /S  be  a  multiply  con- 
tinuous surface,  as,  for  instance,  the  inner  boundary  of  an  endless  tube  (a 
finite  tube  with  its  ends  united,  so  as  to  constitute  a  circuit),  we  may  add 
to  V  the  velocity-potential  of  a  liquid  moving  through  it  irrotationally 
(Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §§  184...  190;  Thomson,  Vortex 
Motion,  §§  54... 58)  without  violating  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  text 
Compare  above,  §  200,  footnote.] 
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EXTEAIT  D'UNE  LETTKE  DE  M.  WILLIAM  THOMSON 
A  M.  LIOUVILLE. 

[From  Liouville's  Journal  de  Mathematiques,  1845.] 

"Cambridge,  8  Octo6re  1845. 
208.  "...  Pendant  mon  sejour  k  Paris,  je  vous  ai  parl6  du 
principe  des  images  pour  la  solution  de  quelques  problemes 
relatifs  a  la  distribution  de  relectricit^.  II  y  a  une  foule  de 
problemes  auxquels  je  ne  pensais  pas  alors,  et  oii  j'ai  trouve 
plus  tard  qu'on  pent  I'appliquer.  Par  exemple,  on  parvient 
ainsi  k  exprimer  alg^briquement  la  distribution  d'electricit^ 
sur  deux  plans  conducteuxs  qui   se  coupent   sous   un   angle 

—  >  quand  un  point  electrique  est  pos^  dans  I'espace  entre  les 

deux  plans.  (L'idee  est  analogue  k  celle  du  kaleidoscope  de 
Brewster.)  Quand  il  y  a  trois  plans  qui  se  coupent  perpen- 
diculairement,  ou  quand  il  y  a  un  plan  qui  coupe  perpendicu- 

77" 

lairement  deux  plans  qui  se  coupent  sous  un  angle  —  >  on  pent 

egalement  trouver  la  distribution  sous  I'influence  d'un  point 
electrique  donne.  On  pent  aussi  exprimer  tres-facilement  la 
distribution  sur  les  parois  interieures  d'un  parallelipipede  rect- 
angulaire  creux,  soumis  k  Tinfluence  d'un  point  electrique  pos^ 
en  dedans,  en  se  servant  des  integrales  definies. 

"  Soient  C  le  centre  d'une  sphere  S ;  Q,  Q'  deux  points 
pris  sur  un  m^me  rayon  CA  et  sur  son  prolongement,  de  telle 
manikeque  CQ.GQ'=CA'- 

et  P  un  point  quelconque  sur  la  surface  S.  On  a,  comme  on 
sait,  PQ  _ACi 

'pa~'AQ:' 

On  pent,  k  cause  de  ce  theoreme,  appeler  Q  et  Q'  points  Hcipro- 
ques  relatifs  a  la  sphere  S,  dont  cliacun  est  Vimage  de  I'autre 
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dans  la  sphere.  Suivant  cette  definition,  I'image  d'une  ligne 
ou  surface  sera  le  lieu  des  images  de  points  pris  sur  cette  ligne 
ou  surface.  Ainsi,  on  trouve  que  I'image  d'un  plan  ou  d'une 
sphere  est  toujours  une  sphere  (le  plan  ^tant  compris  sous  cette 
designation).  Les  images  de  deux  spheres  se  coupent  sous  le 
m^me  angle,  reel  ou  imaginaire,  que  les  surfaces  donnees. 

"  Soient  Q,  Q'  deux  points  reciproques,  relativement  a  une 
sphere  8,  et  q,  g',  s  leurs  images  et  I'image  de  la  sphere  8  dans 
une  autre  sphere  donnee.  Les  points  q^  q'  seront  reciproques 
relativement  k  la  sphere  s. 

209.  "  A  I'aide  de  ces  th^oremes,  je  parviens  facilement 
determiner  les  images  successives  d'un  point  quelconque  (qui 
n'est  pas  necessairement  dans  la  ligne  qui  passe  par  leurs 
centres),  dans  deux  spheres  qui  se  coupent  sous  un  angle 
donne.  Quand  cet  angle  est  imaginaire,  je  parviens  ainsi  a 
exprimer  la  distribution  de  I'^lectricite  sur  les  deux  spheres, 
sous  I'influence  d'un  point  quelconque,  charg^  d'electricit^,  au 
moyen  des  series  de  M.  Poisson  (qui  convergent  comme  des 
series  geometriques).     Quand  Tangle  d'intersection  est  reel  et 

compris  dans  I'expression  —  >  on  parvient  ainsi  a  exprimer 

algebriquement  la  distribution  d'une  quantite  donnee  d'elec- 
tricite  sur  la  surface  exterieure  des  spheres,  qui  n'est  soumise  a 
aucune  influence  ou  qui  Test  k  celle  d'un  point  donnd  S'il  y 
a  trois  surfaces  sphexiques  qui  se  coupent  perpendiculairement, 
on  exprime  algebriquement,  par  les  m^mes  principes,  la  distri- 
bution sur  la  surface  exterieure.  Je  parviens  aussi  a  deter- 
miner les   temperatures   stationnaires    dans   I'interieur   d'une 

lentille  dont  les  deux  surfaces  se  coupent  sous  un  angle  —  ?  la 

temperature  de  chaque  point  de  ces  surfaces  etant  donnee. 

210.  "  Si  Ton  veut  determiner  la  distribution  d'eiectricite  sur 
une  surface  donnee  >Si,  sous  I'influence  d'un  point  quelconque  Q, 
on  reduit,  par  les  memes  principes,  le  probleme  k  la  determina- 
tion de  la  distribution,  sans  aucune  influence,  sur  I'image  de  S 
dans  une  sphere  ddcrite  du  centre  Q,  avec  un  rayon  quelconque. 
Une  application  generale  de  ce  theoreme  conduit  k  une  demon- 
stration rigoureuse  du  theoreme  de  M.  Gauss,  qu'on  pent  pro- 
duire,  au  moyen  d'une  distribution  determinee  de  matiere  sur 

K 
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une  surface  fermee  quelconque,  une  valeur  donn^e  du  potentiel 
k  cliaque  point  de  la  surface.  II  y  a  aussi  beaucoup  d'applica- 
tions  sp^ciales  [see  below,  §§  2 18... 220]  qu'on  peut  faire  de 
ce  tbeoreme  aux  cas  dans  lesquels  8  est  une  sphere,  un  disque 
circulaire,  ou  un  segment  d'une  surface  spherique  fait  par  un 
plan.  J'en  ai  aussi  deduit  une  demonstration  geom^trique  du 
tb^or^me  que  vous  avez  publie  dans  le  numero  d'avril  1845 
de  votre  Journal  (voir  page  137),  dont  voici  1' expression  analy- 
tique  *  *  *"  [see  above,  xi.  §§  167,  186]. 


EXTEAITS  DE  DEUX  LETTRES  ADDRESSEES  A  M.  LIOUVILLE, 
PAR  M.  WILLIAM  THOMSON. 

[From  Liouville's  Journal  de  MatMmatiques,  1847.] 

"Cambridge,  2Qjuin  1846. 
211.  "...  Les  recberches  sur  lesquelles  je  vous  ai  ecrit,  le 
8  octobre  1845,  m'ont  conduit  a  I'emploi  d'un  systeme  nouveau 
de  coordonnees  ortbogonales  tr^s-commode  dans  quelques  pro- 
blemes  des  tbeories  de  la  chaleur  et  de  I'^lectricite.  Les 
surfaces  coordonnees  dans  ce  systeme  sont  les  surfaces  engen- 
drees  par  la  rotation,  autour  d'un  axe  convenable,  d'un  systeme 
de  coordonnees  curvilignes  dans  un  plan,  et  les  plans  meridiens. 
En  effet,  soit  M  un  plan  meridien  quelconque ;  les  coordonnees 
d'un  point  P  dans  ce  plan  sont  deux  cercles  qui  se  coupent  a 
angle  droit  en  ce  point,  et  dont  le  premier  passe  par  deux  points 
fixes  A,  A\  dans  I'axe  de  revolution  X'X,  tandis  que  le  second 
est  la  courbe  orthogonale  de  la  serie  enti^re  des  cercles  qui 
passent  par  les  points  A,  A'.  On  demontre  facilement  que 
cette  courbe  est  un  cercle  qui  passe  par  deux  points  imaginaires 
B,  B',  dans  la  droite  F'OF  perpendiculaire  k  X'OX,  a  des  dis- 
tances aux  deux  cotes  de  0  dont  cbacune  est  egale  k  aV  —  1, 
a  etant  la  valeur  des  distances  egales  A'O,  OA.  En  effet,  la 
premiere  s^rie  est  exprimee  par  I'^quation 

(1)  x-'+y'-^uy^a^ 

u  etant  un  parametre  variable,  et  Ton  en  deduit 

(2)  x'-\-y'^—2vx-=-—a^, 
pour  I'^quation  de  la  courbe  orthogonale. 
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212.  "Posons 

M=acot^,  v=ayy/— l.coti/'; 
6  sera  Tangle  que  la  tangente  du  cercle  (1),  au  point  A  ou  J.', 
fait  avec  I'axe  X'X,  et  i^  sera  Tangle  imaginaire  que  la  tangente 
du  cercle  (2),  au  point  B  ou  B',  fait  avec  Y'Y.  Pour  avoir  la 
serie  enti^re  des  cercles  (1),  il  faudrait  donner  a  u  toutes  les 
valeurs  r^elles  de  —  oo  a  oo ,  ou  a  ^  toutes  les  valeurs  de  0  a  tt  ; 
et,  pour  la  s^rie  (2),  il  faudrait  donner  a  v  toutes  les  valeurs  de 
a  k  00 ,  et  de  —  oo  a  —  a.  On  pent  considerer  un  point  P  comme 
determine  sans  ambiguite  par  les  coordonnees  6,  i/r  (en  prenant 
^  +  TT  au  lieu  de  6  pour  Tautre  point  d'intersection  des  m^mes 
cercles).  Les  Equations  de  transformation,  entre  les  coordon- 
nees {x,  y)  et  {6,  t/t)  d'un  m^me  point  P,  sont 

(3)  x^-{-y^—2ayQoi6=a^^ 

(4)  x''-\-y^—2axcoi^Aj^^l  =  —a\ 
On  en  ddduit 

sini/'A/— 1 


COSi/'— cos^  ' 

sin^ 
COS'/'— cost/' 

x^  1  v'=a''^°'^+^°'^ 
^  COS'/'— cos  ^' 

Dans  les  applications  physiques,  il  s'agit  d'exprimer  la  distance 
A,  entre  deux  points  P,  P'  en  fonction  des  nouvelles  coordon- 
nees. On  trouve  facilement,  a  Taide  des  formules  donnees 
ci-dessus,  dans  le  cas  de  P  et  P'  dans  un  meme  plan  meridien  M, 

(cos  ^—  COS  6)  (cos  \^'— cos  &) ' 

Pour  le  trois  coordonnees  d'un  point  dans  Tespace,  je  prends  9, 
yjr  qui  fixent  sa  position  dans  un  plan  meridien,  et  Tangle  0 
que  ce  plan  fait  avec  un  plan  meridien  fixe.  Je  trouve  main- 
tenant,  pour  la  distance  entre  deux  points  quelconques  P,  P', 

A2_9  2  cos('/'— </-')  — [cos ^cos0'+sin^sin^'cos(^—^')] 
~  (cos^— cos^)(cos)/''— cos^') 

Pour  ^viter  Temploi  de  quantit^s  imaginaires,  je  pose 

2cosj/'=r-l — ,     2cosi/''=r'4 — ;, 
v  r 
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d'ou  Ton  d^duit 

et  I'expression  pr^c^dente  se  reduit  h, 

.2_   j?''^— 2rr'[cos^cos^'+sm^sm^'cos(^— ^')]+r'^ 
~^  ~  (r^  — 2rcos6'+l)  (/'  — 2r'cos0'  +  l) 

A  I'aide  cette  expression,  on  trouve 


^   d\  sin  6'       ,^    ^ 


^!(!i!!:)=o 


c/r^      ^  sin^  dQ  '  sin' 6*     c?<^'' 

s=(r2— 2rcos^+l)i, 
pour  r^quation  du  mouvement  uniforme  de  la  chaleur  exprim^e 
par  les  coordonndes  r,  6,  (fy. 

"  Les  surfaces  representees  par  I'equation 

r  =:  constante 
sont  des  spheres  engendr^es  par  la  revolution  d'une  serie  de 
cercles  autour  de  la  droite  qui  contient  leurs  centres.  Sup- 
posons  que  I'espace  entre  deux  de  ces  spheres  (quand  chaque 
sphere  est  en  dehors  de  I'autre,  cet  espace  sera  I'espace  infini  en 
dehors  des  deux  spheres),  dont  les  equations  sont 

r=a,  »'=ai, 
soit  rempli  d'un  milieu  solide  homogene,  que  les  temperatures 
de  tons  les  points  de  chaque  surface  soient  donn^es,  et  qu'il 
s'agisse  de  determiner  la  temperature  stationnaire  d'un  point 
quelconque  dans  le  solide ;  on  r^soudra  ce  probleme  avec 
beaucoup  de  facilite  au  moyen  de  1' analyse  de  Laplace,  en 
employant  les  coordonn^es  que  j'ai  indiqu^es.  Dans  le  cas 
particulier  d'une  temperature  constante  pour  chaque  sphere,  on 
parvient,  apres  quelques  reductions,  k  trouver  la  solution  que 
Poisson  a  donnee  pour  le  probleme  correspondant  de  deux 
spheres  electrisees. 

213.  "II  y  a  un  systeme  nouveau  et  tres-remarquable   de 
coordonnees,  qu'on  trouve  en  posant 

rcos^=^,     rsin^cos<^=i7,     rsin^sin<^={', 
r,  9,  <p  appartenant  au  systeme  explique  ci-dessus.     Dans  ce 
systeme  (|,  77,  ^,  les   surfaces   coordonn^es   sont  des  spheres 
orthogonales  qui  passent  par  un  point  fixe,  et  qui  touchent,  par 
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consequent,  trois  plans  orthogonaux  men^s  par  ce  point.  Je 
snis  parvenu  a  considerer  ces  syst^mes  de  coordonnees  en 
cherchant  les  images  des  series  de  surfaces  des  systemes  (polaire 
et  rectangulaire)  ordinaires,  dans  des  spheres  convenablement 
disposees. 

"  L'application  du  systeme  (|,  77,  ^)  aux  problemes  de  physique, 
pour  le  cas  de  deux  systemes  qui  se  touchent  I'un  I'autre,  en 
donne  les  solutions  avec  beaucoup  de  facilite ;  mais  il  est  plus 
simple  de  faire  directement  la  recherche  de  ces  coordonnees, 
que  de  les  deduire  du  systeme  (r,  0,  (f).     En  effet,  soient 

a;2+2/'+2'  — — =0, 

les  Equations  de  trois  spheres  qui  se  coupent  a  un  point  P 
(elles  se  coupent  aussi  k  I'origine  0).     Je  prends  f,  rj,  ^pour 

les  coordonnees  de  ce  point  (il  faudrait  substituer  ^^^,  — ,  — 
■^  ^  a      a    a 

dans  ces  Equations,  au  lieu  de  |,  tj,  f,  pour  retrouver  les  coordon- 
nees ^,  7],  ^  indiquees  ci-dessus).     De  ces  Equations  on  tire 

_       g  _       77  _       C 

et  r^quation 

devient,  pour  les  nouvelles  coordonnees, 

d-{p-^v)     d^(p-^v)    d^{p-'v) 
^""^  ~d^'^~d^'^~d^  ' 

ou 

Pour  exemple  de  I'emploi  qu'on  pent  faire  de  ce  systeme  de 
coordonnees,  supposons  que  la  temperature  d'un  point  (a,  rj,  ^ 
est  une  fonction  donn^e  F  (rj,  ^  des  coordonnees  7],  ^  de  sa 
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position  sur  la  sphere  a,  et  que  la  temperature  d'un  point 
(«!,  7],  ^)  est  F-^  (t),  Q,  et  qu'il  s'agit  de  determiner  la  temperature 
permanente  d'un  point  quelconque  P  (|,  97,  ^)  dans  I'espace 
entre  les  spheres  a,  a^  (c'est-k-dire  I'espace  entier  pour  lequel  | 
a  une  valeur  interm^diaire  ^  a  et  Ui),  que  nous  supposerons 
rempli  d'un  solide  liomogene.  Suivant  la  m^thode  de  Fourier, 
en  observant  que  les  valeurs 

cos mr].  cos r]^.(,^^^ 
cosmr]  .smrj^.i,^^, 

substitutes  pour  p~^v,  sont  des  solutions  particulieres  de  I'^qua- 
tion  (a),  pourvu  que  h^  =  m^  +  n^,  je  trouve,  pour  la  solution  du 
probl^me  propose, 

,  cos  m(r]  —  r]')  eosn({'  —  ^') 


P    [      [  \7    ^    [      f  \7  ,.,rCOSm{r]-rQcosni 

^"    J -co  J -00  J -co  J -00  b  '^ 


(6)i 


-00-'    -00 


ou  e  est  la  base  des  logaritbmes  n^p^riens,  et 

214,  "  Comme  exemple  de  I'usage  de  cette  formule,  je  ferai 

V  etant  une  constante.  Pour  la  reduction  de  I'expression,  dans 
ce  cas,  j'observe  que 

f^  f"  ,    ^    cosmpcosnq     „    g-(»iH««)*x* 

d'ou  Ton  deduit 

J  J-J"^    ^ {o-'+v'^+n^      ^  =  27rcosmr?.cosnC.L, 

et 

/■"'  f'"  -,   , -.^GOS m(ri  —  rt') cos nit—t)     „  ^  e  +  ^"' 

jJ/V^r (il+n'^  +  c')^     ^^  =  2:rcosm^.cosnC-^- 

le  signe  sup^rieur  ou  inferieur  etant  pris,  dans  la  seconde 
expression,  selon  que  a^  est  positif  ou  n^gatif  (je  prends  a 
toujours  positif  et  >-  aj),  CeS  reductions  faites,  I'expression 
(&)  se  trouve  r^duite  k 
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^;  7;=— »      I      dmdncosmr]  .cosnQ 

J   —CO  ./   —00 


et 
(H.) 


(m^  +  w^)^ 


v=—^l      j     drndncosmrjcoan^ 

J  —odJ   — oq 


suivant  les  deux  cas.     L'equatioii  (I)  se  reduit  ^ 

i;=F, 

k  cause  de  la  valeux  qu'on  trouve  pour  I'iiitegrale  definie  qui  y 

est  contenue  * 

215.  "  L'expression  pour  v,  dans  le  second   cas,  se  trouve 

r^duite  en  serie  convergente,  si  Ton  substitue  pour 

1  T      ,  . 

^7 r r? ^  la  sene 

g/l(a— ai}_  c—n{o-—o-i) 
g-7l{a-ai)  n  ^  g -2A(a-ai)  _|_  g-47i(a-ai)  _j_  ^ , ,  J^ 

et  puis,  pour  cliaque  terme,  sa  valeur,  suivant  la  formule  cit^e 
dans  le  cas  (I).     On  trouve  ainsi 


[{2a-f)2+')2+f2]i     [(y+2a-|)2+,,2+?n*      [(2y+2a-|)2+7}2+?^^ 
11  1 


[(v-l)«+')2+^]^   Wiy-^y+v^+i^  [(3y-|)2+t,2+^]4 

v=Vp^  111  ^ 

''"[(|-2ai)2+,2+?!]4    [{y+f_2a,)2+'jH^i    l{2y+$-2ai)^+7^+^)i 
111 


>' 


^     "  [(V+f)H7,2+r2]4      [(2y+f)2+,2+f2]J      [(3y+f)2+^2+^]J 

OU  7=2(a— ai). 

*  Les  int^grales  definies  (c)  et  (I)  sont  des  cas  particuliers  de  deux 
int^grales  multiples  dont  j'ai  trouve  les  valeurs  en  cliercliant  uue  demonstra- 
tion de  la  formule  (5),  tome  X  de  votre  Journal,  page  141,  J'ai  trouve, 
[above,  §  182,  formula  (F)],  en  effet, 

n — 1 


dpidpi. . .dh„oos7njPiCOsm2P2. .._(n-  l)ir      g-lw^iHwa^+.O^^ 

n — 1  / 

T  T 


et 


{pl+pl+...+pl  +  n')'  ^\^) 

=°   /" "      dm^dmi. . .  cos  rriiXi  cos  m^^-  •  •  c~  {'"h^+'''h^+  •  • ) ' 


•'    -00  •'    - 


{ml  +  ml.,.)i 
2V     t[-^) 


n—l 

d'oiX  I'on  ddduit  imm^diatement  les  integrales  citees. 
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De  cette  expression  on  deduit  facilement  la  distribution  d'elec- 
tricit^  sur  deux  spheres  qui  se  touchent. 

216.  "Le  cas  (I)  correspond  h,  deux  spheres  dont  I'une,  (a), 
est  en  dedans  de  I'autre,  (ttj.  Dans  le  cas  (II),  le  solide 
consid^r^  remplit  I'espace  entier  en  dehors  des  deux  spheres^ 
et  la  temperature  est  z^ro  k  une  distance  infinie. 

217.  "  II  y  a  une  interpretation  pour  le  nouveau  syst^me  de 
coordonn^es  (r,  6)  dans  un  plan,  qui  est  tres-simple.  En  ejEfet, 
soient  A,  A'  deux  points  fixes,  et  P  un  point  quelconque  dont 
il  s'agit  d'exprimer  la  position.  Cela  pent  se  faire  au  moyen 
de  Tangle  APA',  que  j'appelle  6,  et  de  la  raison  r  diO,  APkAP'. 
Quand  6  a  une  valeur  constante,  le  lieu  de  P  est  un  cercle  qui 
passe  par  les  points  A,  A' ;  et  quand  r  a  une  valeur  constante, 
le  lieu  de  P  est  un  cercle,  dont  le  centre  est  dans  le  prolonge- 
ment  diO,  AA',  d'un  cote  ou  de  I'autre,  suivant  que  cette  valeur 
est  plus  grande  ou  plus  petite  que  I'unit^,  et  qui  a  la  propriety 
de  eouper  ^  angle  droit  tout  cercle  decrit  par  les  points  A,  A'.. 

"  Posons  maintenant,  pour  expliquer  le  second  systeme, 
rcos^=^,  rsin^=7j. 
Le  lieu  de  P,  quand  ^  a  une  valeur  constante,  sera  tel  que,  si  Ton 
m^ne,  de  A,  AD  perpendiculaire  a  A'P,  la  raison  DP-;- J. P 
sera  constante,  et  Ton  trouve  ainsi  que  ce  lieu  est  un  cercle 
qui  touche  en  ^'  une  droite  perpendiculaire  h,  A' A;  et  Ton 
trouve  semblablement  que  le  lieu  de  P,  quand  rj  a  une  valeur 
constante,  est  un  cercle  qui  touche  A' A  au  point  A'." 

"  Knock,  le  16  septembre  1846. 

218.  "...  Depuis  que  je  vous  ai  ^crit  la  derniere  fois,  j'ai 
consider^  le  probleme  de  la  distribution  d' Electricity  sur  le 
segment  d'une  couche  sphErique  infiniment  mince,  fait  par 
un  plan,  ce  corps  Etant  compost  de  matiere  conductrice,  et 
j'ai  trouvE,  en  expression  finie,  la  solution  complete,  en  siip - 
posant  que  le  corps  possede  une  quantite  donnee  d'Electricite 
et  que  la  distribution  se  fait  sous  I'influence  de  masses  Elec- 
triques  donnees.  J'avais  I'intention  de  rediger  de  suite  pour  vous 
un  petit  MEmoire  sur  ces  recherches,  mais  j'ai  rencontrE  quelque 
difficulte  dans  1' exposition  de  la  methode  suivie,  et  comme  je 
suis  a  present  tres-occupe  (les  cours  a  Glasgow  commencent 
le  V^  novembre,  et  il  me  faudra  beaucoup  de  preparation),  il 
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me  faut  differer  cette  tache*  Je  me  bornerai  pour  le  moment 
aux  enonces  de  quelques-uns  des  r^sultats. 

219.  "  Soit  8  le  corps  conducteur  sur  lequel  il  s'agit  de  deter- 
miner la  distribution.  Pour  premier  cas,  soit  Q  un  point  en 
dehors  de  S,  sur  la  meme  surface  spherique  dont  S  fait  partie, 
et  supposons  que  S  soit  mis  en  communication  avec  le  sol  par 
un  fil  conducteur  infiniment  mince  (ainsi  le  potentiel  dans  S 
sera  toujours  zero,  quels  que  soient  les  corps  electrises  qui  en 
soient  voisins).  II  s'agit  de  determiner  la  distribution  d'^lec- 
tricit^  sur  >Si  sous  Tinfluence  d'une  quantite  donn^e  d'electricite 
negative  Q,  concentric  au  point  Q.  Je  demontre  que  I'intensite 
d'electricite  a  la  meme  valeur  aux  points  voisins  des  deux  cotes 
de  la  couche  8,  et,  en  denotant  par  a  cette  valeur,  pour  un 
point  quelconque  P  de  8,  je  trouve 

_  Q       {s^—a-')i 

ou  a,  s  et  r  sont  les  distances  du  bord  de  8,  du  point  Q  et  du 
point  P,  a  un  point  G  de  8  qu'on  pent  appeler  son  centre,  et  J 
est  la  distance  entre  Q  et  P.  II  est  remarquable  que  cette 
expression  ne  contient  pas  le  rayon  de  la  sphere  dont  8  fait 
partie.  En  supposant  que  ce  rayon  soit  infini,  on  a  I'expression 
pour  la  distribution  d'electricite  sur  un  disque  circulaire,  sous 
I'influence  d'un  point  dans  son  plan,  qui  est,  en  effet,  la  meme 
que  celle  que  Green  a  donnee  pour  ce  cas. 

220.  "  Pour  trouver  la  distribution  dans  le  cas  de  8  isoie  et 
electrise,  je  remarque  que,  si  la  quantite  d'electricite  sur  8  est 
teUe  que  le  potentiel  qui  en  resulte  a  une  valeur  donnee  V,  la 
distribution  sur  8  sera  la  meme  que  celle  qui  aurait  lieu  si  S 
etait  situe  dans  I'interieur  d'une  couche  eiectrique  qui  produit 
le  potentiel  —  V,  8  etant  dans  I'etat  d'un  corps  qui  n'est  pas 
isoie.  On  pent  prendre  pour  cette  couche  une  sphke  con- 
centrique  avec  celle  dont  8  fait  partie ;  en  supposant  rexc^s  du 
rayon  de  la  premiere  sphere  sur  le  rayon  de  la  second  e  infini- 
ment petit,  on  reduit  le  probleme  k  la  determination  de  la 
distribution  sui*  8,  sous  I'influence  d'une  distribution  donnee 
d'electricite  sur  la  sphere  dont  8  fait  partie,  ce  corps  8  n'etant 

*  It  has,  in  fact,  been  delayed  till  December  1868  and  January  1869.     See 
XV,  below. 
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pas  isol^.     Ainsi,  par  integration,  je  dMuis  du  resultat  donn^ 
ci-dessus  les  expressions 


2Tr\f 
V 


'  —arc  tang 


a'—r' 


2xy 


—        '  — arc  tang ''^  ' 


(ou  /  est  le  diam^tre  de  la  sphere  dont  S  fait  partie),  pour  les 
intensites  sur  les  deux  cot^s,  convexe  et  concave,  de  S  en  un 
point  P." 


NOTE  AU  SUJET  DE  LARTICLE  PRECEDENT ; 
PAR  J.  LIOUVILLE. 

221  *  La  Lettre  de  M.  Thomson  m'a  suggere  quelques  re- 
marques  que  je  crois  devoir  presenter  ici,  parce  qu'elles  montre- 
ront,  ce  me  semble,  plus  clairement  encore  toute  I'importance 
du  travail  dont  le  jeune  g^om^tre  de  Glasgow  nous  a  donn6  un 
extrait  rapide. 

Nous  r^soudrons  d'abord  le  probleme  suivant : 
Prohleme. — Soient  x,  y,...,  z  et  f,  -?;,...,  ^  deux  groupes  con- 
tenant  un  nombre  ^gal  ou  in^gal  de  variables,  les  premieres 
X,  y,...,  z  ind^pendantes,  les  autres  ^,77,...,  ^fonctions  des  pre- 
mieres, en  sorte  que 

^=f{x,y,--.,z),    'n=F{x,y,...,z),...,    i=^{x,y,...,z); 
soit  encore  p—  ^{x, y,..., z). 

Designons  d'ailleurs  par  ^'itj,...,  ^',p  ce  que  deviennent  les 
fonctions  f,  tj,...,  ^,  jp,  quand  on  y  remplace  x,  y,...,  z  par 
x,  y',...,  z.  Cela  pos4  on  demande  de  determiner  les  fonctions 
f,  F,...,  ^,  yjr,  de  mani^re  k  avoir  gen^ralement 

Pour  fixer  les  id^es,  nous  nous  bornerons  au  cas  de  trois 
variables  x,  y,  z,  et  de  trois  variables  ^,  oj,  ^;  et  la  question  sera 
de  verifier  I'^quation 

*  [The  original  numbering  of  M.  Liouville's  sections  lias  been  altered  by 
the  addition  of  220,  for  more  convenient  reference  in  the  present  volume.] 
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(1)    (r-i)'+(i-'))-+(r-o-=^<"'-^^'+^<-f''+<''-'>'. 

p  p 
La  m^me  m^thode  reussirait  pour  deux  groupes  x,  y,...,  z  et 
^,7},...,  ^  quelconques.  II  n'y  aurait  de  changement  que  dans 
quelques  details,  et  seulement  si  le  nombre  des  variables  ^tait 
different  dans  les  deux  groupes.  Au  surplus,  nous  n'aurons 
besoin  plus  tard  que  du  cas  ou  ce  nombre  est  le  m^me  de  part 
et  d'autre,  et  ne  surpasse  pas  trois,  ce  qui  nous  permettra  d'in- 
terpreter  geometriquement  les  resultats  de  notre  analyse. 

Donnons  k  x,  y,  z  des  valeurs  particulieres  Xq,  y^,  ^^  h. 
volonte,  et  representons  par  j>o,  ^q,  rj^^,  ^o  les  valeurs  correspon- 
dantes  de^',  |',  97 ,  ^' .     L'equation  (1)  nous  donnera 

^    pm-^oYM-n-noY+ii-Coy^' 

Mais,  pour  plus  de  simplicite,  nous  mettrons  partout  |  +  fo> 
'7  +  %,  ?+  ^,  sg-\-Xq,  y  +  yo,  ^-\-«o,  au  lieu  de  ^,  17,  f,  x,  y,  z,  et 
de  meme  ^'  +  ^q,  x  -\-  Xq,  etc.,  au  lieu  de  f',  x,  etc.,  ce  qui  ne 
change  rien  aux  differences  ^'  —  |,  x  —  x,  etc.  La  valeur  de 
p^  deviendra  x^-}-y^+z^ 

et  l'equation  (1)  subsistera  telle  qu'elle  est. 
En  faisant 

on  aura  i?'=-fV'    p"=-t4' 

Pop  pIp' 

et  en  portant  ces  valeurs  dans  l'equation  (1),  on  trouvera  aise- 

p'   p'     \p'  p'^'^p'  p'^p' p'y 

Maintenant  donnons  h  x,  y,  z  quatre  systemes  de  valeurs 
connues  k  volonte,  k  chacun  desquels  repondront  des  valeurs 
determinees  de  r',  |',  t] ,  ^',  p',  et  nous  aurons  ainsi  quatre 
Equations  du  premier  degr^  qui  fourniront  les  valeurs  de 

I     1      I     1 

P''    P''    P''    P'' 

consid^rees  comme  quatre  inconnues,  en  fonction  lineaire  de 
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X       y       z       1 

En  d^signant  done  par  A,B,  C,  D  des  constantes,  et  par  P,  Q, 
M,  S  des  polynomes  du  premier  degr^  en  x,  y,  z,  ces  valeurs 
seront  de  la  forme 

^-AA-^        '?-/?4-^        ^-r-4-^,      ^-7)-4-^ 

En  faisant  la  somme  des  carr^s  des  trois  premieres,  on  trouve 
Tine  valenr  de  —  qui  doit  ^tre  ^gale  ^  celle  que  donne  la 
quatrieme  equation.     Ainsi  les  deux  fonctions 

doivent  ^tre  egales.  Mais  la  premiere  devient  une  fonction 
entike  quand  on  la  multiplie  par  r^.  II  faut  done  que  la 
seconde  le  devienne  aussi,  et  que,  par  eonsequent,  P^  +  Q^  +  ^ 
soit  ^galement  divisible  par  r^  Le  quotient  ne  pent  ^videm  - 
ment  ^tre  qu'une  eonstante,  puisque  le  num^rateur  et  le  de- 
nominateur  sent  du  meme  degre.     Soit  m^  eette  eonstante,  et 

p2  _^  Qa +i22  =  niV'^  =  m^(a;'* +?/* +2''). 
P,  Q,  P  etant  des  polynomes  du  premier  degr6,  je  fais 
F—m{ax  +by  +CZ  -{-g), 
Q=m{a'x-{-b'i/  -{-cz-\-g'), 
R=m{a"x+b"y+c'z+g"), 
et  j'en  conelus  par  la  comparaison  des  deux  membres,  d'une 
part,  a^-\-a'^+a"^  =  l,     ab+a'b'+a"b"=0, 

b^  +  b''  +  b"'  =  l,     ac+a'c+aY^O, 
c^  +  c''  +  c""  =  1,     bc+  b'c  +  b"c' = 0, 
equations  d'ou  r^sultent,  eomme  on  salt,  les  Equations  inverses 
a^  +J2  4.C2  =1,     aa'  ■\-bb'  +cc'  =0, 
a'^+b'^  +c'=  =  l,     «a"  +i&"  -Yco"  =0, 

et,  d'autre  part, 

ag+a'g+aY=%     cg+c'g'+c''g''=0, 
hg+by-\-bY=0,     g"-+g'^  +g"^  =0. 
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Si  nous  admettions  que  g,  g,  g"  sont  des  constantes  reelles, 
r^quation  g^  +  g"^  +  g"^  =  0  nous  donnerait  g  =  0,  g'  =zO,  g"  =z  0. 
Mais,  dans  tous  les  cas,  on  arrivera  au  meme  r^sultat  k  I'aide 
des  trois  prec^dentes,  en  ayant  ^gard  aux  Equations  de  con- 
dition entre  a,  h,  c,  etc.  Pour  prouver,  par  exemple,  que  g  =  0, 
il  suffira  d'aj  outer  entre  elles  les  trois  Equations  dont  nous 
parlous  apres  les  avoir  multipli^es  par  les  facteurs  respectifs 
a,  h,  c.     II  nous  reste  done 

P=m(ax-\-hi/-{-cz), 

Q=m{a'x-{-b'y-{-cz), 

R=m{a"xi-b"y+c"z), 

a,  h,  c,  etc.,  satisfaisant  aux  Equations  de  condition  ci-dessus,  les 
m^mes  qu'on  rencontre  dans  la  transformation  de  coordonn^es 
rectangulaires  en  d'autres  rectangulaires  aussi.  Et  comme  les 
Equations 


donnent 


l=A4--      ^=5-4-^      -^=04-- 


^=(^+?)'+(^+,«)V(e+^ 


on  en  conclut  les  formules  suivantes ; 

P 


^= 


A+- 


^+^  +  <r+(-+^ 


^2 


ri  — 


^+^-)%(^-H^Mc^+; 


^+.^ 


(-^J 


+1^+^1+1^+5 


v-  \        r 


Mais  il  faut  ^  present  r^tablir  |— fo>  V~Voi  ^~^o  ^^  li^u  de 
^,  V>  ^>  ^^  ^  —  ^0'  y  —  2/oj  ■^  —  ^0  ^^  li^'^  ^6  X,  y,  z.  Ce  chauge- 
ment  fait,  on  aura  les  formules  les  plus  g^n^rales  qui  puissent 
satisfaire  k  I'equation  (1).  Nous  avons  done  le  th^or^me 
suivant : 
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Les  fornmles  gen^rales  qui  peuvent  satisfaire  k  I'^quation  (1) 
s'obtiendront  en  posant  d'abord 

x=a  (x— a7o)+6  {y—yo)-]rC  (z—Zo)} 

■  Y=a'{x—Xo)+b'(y—7/o)+c'(z—Zo), 

z=a"(x—Xo)+b''{i/—yo)+c'{z—Zo), 

les  coefficients  a,  h,  etc.,  v^rifiant  les  Equations  de  condition 
a^+a'^-\-a"^  =  \,     ab+a'b'-\-a"b"=0, 
J2  +  J'2  +  J"2  =  l^     ac+aV+aV'=0, 
c^-^c''  +  c"-'  =  l,     bc-\-b'c'+b"c"=0, 

puis  prenant 

v=B+-— — — — -}     w=C- 


X^+Y^+Z^  '   X^  +  Y^  +  Z^  '  X^+Y^  +  Z^ 

et  enfin 


E^ciproquement,  on  pent  d^montrer  que  I'equation  (1)  est 
satisfaite  de  cette  maniere,  et  trouver  la  valeur  de  p  qui  con- 
vient. 

D'abord,  des  trois  dernieres  formules  on  conclut  facilement 

(f-a'+(v-^)'+r-o-='"'-ttil7:2?'-r^"r  = 

les  trois  pr^cMentes  donnent  de  m^me 

^  '    ^         '    ^  '  (x2+y^+z%^(x'2+y'2+z'2)  ' 

enfin,  a  cause  des  Equations  de  condition  entre  a,  h,  etc.,  on 
trouve 

{x'-xY+{Y'-YY+{z'-zy={x'-xY-]-{tf'-2/Y+{z'-zy. 

II  vient  done,  en  effet, 

la  valeur  de  jp  ^tant 

^_(x^-\-Y^+z^)(u^-\-v^-\-w^) 
m 

valeur  qu'on  pourra  ais^ment  exprimer  en  x,  y,  z,  en  observant 
que  le  produit  (x^  +  y^  +  z^)  {^^  +  v^  +  w^)  est  ^gal  k 

(^2+53  +  C2)(^x2^Y2+z2)+2^mx+25/?2Y+2Cmz+m% 


Za 
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et  que  X,  Y,  z  sont  connus  en  fonction  de  x,  y,  z.  La  valeur 
qu'on  trouvera  ainsi  peut  se  mettre  sous  la  forme 

Xi,  yi,  Zi  ^tant  des  constantes  dont  voici  les  valeurs  : 
_        m{Aa-\-Ba'+Ca") 

_         m{Ab+Bb'+Cb") 
2/1-^0         A'+B'  +  C      ' 

m{Ac -\- Be' +  Cc") 
A^-\-B'  +  C^ 

Si  done  nous  regardons  plus  tard  x,  y,  2  comme  ^tant  les  co- 
ordonn^es  rectangulaires  d'un  point  quelconque,  on  voit  que  la 
quantity  p  sera  proportionnelle  a  la  distance  de  ce  point  {x,  y,  z) 
k  un  point  fixe  {x-^,  y^,  z-^.     II  est  ais6  aussi  de  s' assurer  que 

111 

d'—     d'—     d'— 

dx^  ^  dy'  ^  dz''        ' 
222.  Pour  avoir  explicitement  |,  7),  ^en  x,  y,  z,  il  suffira  de 
remplacer  u,  v,  w,  x,  Y,  z  par  leurs  valeurs.     La  premiere  sub- 
stitution fournit 

^     ^°     (4^+-S^  +  (7-)(x^+Y2+z2)+24mx+25mY+2(7wz+m2' 

Le  d^nominateur  est  pr^cis^ment  la  valeur  de  mp^  dont  on 
vient  de  dormer  I'expression  en  x,  y,  z,  savoir, 

mp-^  =  {A'+A''-\-C')[{x-x,y  +  {y-y,Y  +  {z-z,y]. 
n  ne  reste  done  plus  qu'^  chercher  le  num^rateur,     Le  calcul 
deviendra  d'ailleurs   fort   simple  si  Ton  retranche   des   deux 
membres  la  quantity 

A 
^2 -I- 52 +  (72' 

car  alors  le  second  membre  pourra  se  r^duire  k  une  fraction 
ayant  pour  num^rateur  un  polynome  du  premier  degr^  en 
x,  Y,  z,  et,  par  consequent  aussi,  en  x,  y,  z.  En  designant  done 
par  X  un  tel  polynome,  et  posant,  pour  abreger, 

t  I  ^         — .<-« 

on  pourra  ^crire  ^—P^=— , 
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Y  Z 

et  de  meme  ■^/— '>?°  =  -;  >      C— C"=-;' 

rf,  if  etant  des  constantes,  et  Y,  Z  des  fonctions  lin^aires  de 
X,  y,  z.  Les  polynomes  X,  Y,  Z  s'obtiendraient  sans  peine  par 
ce  qu'on  vient  de  dire ;  mais  on  les  trouve  sous  nne  forme  plus 
commode  en  operant  comme  il  suit,  II  est  ais6  de  voir  qu'en 
attribuant  une  valeur  infinie  ^  une  ou  plusieurs  des  quantit^s 
X,  y,  z,  ou,  si  Ton  veut,  en  faisant 

Si  done  on  introduit  cette  hypothese  de  aj^  +  2/^  +  ^^  =  °o  dans 
r^quation  g^nerale 

a--e.+(v-,)-+r-o-=<"'--)'+y +<-'-'>-, 

il  viendra 

d'ou,  en  effagant  les  accents, 

Mais,  d'un  autre  cote, 

done 

c'est-^-dire 

X^JrY^J^Z-'  =  {x-x,Y-^{y-y,y  +  {z-z,)\ 

De  1^,  par  un  calcul  tout  semblable  h,  celui  qu'on  a  effectue 
dans  le  num^ro  precedent  pour  I'^quation 

on  conclut  qu'en  repr^sentant  par  a,  ^,  y,  a,  etc.,  des  constantes 
assujetties  aux  equations  de  condition 

a2  -^  a'  2  4-  a"2  =  1 ,       a/3  +  a'/3'  +  a"/3"  =  0, 

7^  +  7^  +  7"^  =  !,     ^7+^y+/3Y=0, 
du  m^me  genre  que  celles  entre  a,  h,  etc.,  on  devra  prendre 
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X=a  {x—Xi)-{-IB  {y—y^)-\-y  {z—z^), 
Y=a'{x-x,)+P'{y-y,)  +  y'{z-z,), 
Z=o!'{x-x,)+^"{y-y,)  +  y\z-z,). 

Et,  reciproquement,  il  est  facile  de  verifier  qu'en  adoptant  ces 
valeurs  de  X,  Y,  Z,  les  formules 

y     /^n—         "^  _   o_         y^y  f.     cn_         nZ 

^     ^      X^-{-Y^+Z^'  '^     '^  ~X^+Y^+Z''  ^    ^  ~X^+Y^-\-Z^' 

qui  r^sultent  de  notre  analyse  en  faisant,  pour  abreger, 

m                 A'  ^     ,     X'+Y^+Z' 
A^Br^^  =  ^^  d  ou  p^= ^ , 

entrain eront  I'^quation  demand^e  (1)  dont  la  solution  g^nerale 
est  exprimee  ainsi  d'une  maniere  nouvelle  et  plus  simple.  En 
effet,  on  trouve  d'abord 

i^,'-tY^^^'_^Y^n'^^y_r^^'[{^'-^Y+{r-YY+{z'-zY^ 

\g      s/-r\/       //-TVS,       V  {X^-{.Y'-\-Z'){X''-^Y''+Z'') 

puis 

{r-xy+{Y-Yy-\r{z'-zy=Xx'-xy+(y'-yy+(/-zy, 

a  cause  des  equations  de  condition  entre  a,  /3,  etc.     Et  de  1^ 

on  tire 

(g-_d).  ■  (y_^N.  .(^r_..,_n^K^'-xr  +  {y'-yy  +  {z'-zy] 
ve      ey  -TV/       /;  -rv5>      ^^  -  (^jc-2-\-Y'  +  Z'){X''-\-r-'-{-Z'') 

c'est-k-dire  I'equation  (1),  en  prenant 

X'  +  Y'-\-Z'^(x-x,y-{-(y-y,y  +  {z-z,y 
"  n  n 

223.  On  pourrait  former  inversement  les  valeurs  de  x,  y,  z 
en  ^,  7],  ^;  mais  il  est  clair  sans  calcul,  et  K  priori,  que  ces 
valeurs  doivent  s'exprimer  par  des  formules  du  meme  genre 
que  celles  qui  donnent  f,  77,  ^  en  x,  y,  z.  En  effet,  'p  ^tant  une 
fonction  de  x,  y,  z,  on  pent  concevoir  cette  quantity  comme 
fonction  de  |,  77,  ^.     Soit  done 

■zs  ^tant  une  certaine  fonction  de  |,  rj,  f,  et  ts'  la  meme  fonction 
de  ^,  tj,  ^'.    L'^quation  (1)  se  cbangera  dans  I'equation  nouvelle 

WW 

d'une  forme  toute  semblable  \  I'equation  (1)  elle-meme,  et  qui, 

L 
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par  consequent,  donnera  x,  y,  z  en  |,  77,  ^  de  la  meme  maniere 
que  r^quation  (1)  a  donne  |,  7),  ^  en  x,  y,  z. 

224.  On  voit  que,  par  I'echange  des  lettres  x,  y,  z  et  |,  7/,  f 
les  unes  dans  les  autres,  une  solution  particuli^re  de  I'^quation 
(1),  je  veux  dire  une  solution  dans  laquelle  les  constantes 
auraient  des  valeurs  particulieres,  en  donnera  une  autre,  la 
plupart  du  temps  diff^rente,  quoique  rentrant  toujours,  bien 
entendu,  dans  le  type  general  indique  tout  k  I'heure.  II  est 
ais^  aussi  de  voir  que  deux  solutions  denudes  en  fournissent 
une  troisieme.  Supposons,  en  effet,  qu'en  prenant  pour  |,  97,  ^,  g 
des  fonctions  de  U,  V,  W,  on  ait 

(^--a.+(v-,).+(r-o.=(^'-^)-+('--y+(^'-^)-, 

et  que,  de  m^me,  en  prenant  pour  U,  V,  W,  p,  des  fonctions  de 
X,  y,  z,  on  ait 

il  est  clair  qu'on  pourra  exprimer  aussi  q,  |,  rj,  ^  en  x,  y,  z,  et 
qu'il  viendra 

(r-a'+tf-.)'+(r-D'=<"'-"''y^:7^'+<''-'>'. 

d'ou  une  solution  nouvelle  de  notre  probleme. 

On  pent  dire,  en  d'autres  termes,  que  diverses  transformations 
qui  resolvent  ce  probleme  ^tant  oper^es  successivement,  la 
transformation  unique  compos^e  de  cet  ensemble  le  r^sout 
aussi.  Et  par  la  maniere  dont  nous  avons  v^rifie  ci-dessus 
notre  solution  g^nerale,  il  est  manifeste  que  cette  solution  n'est 
que  le  r^sultat  d'une  suite  de  solutions  particulieres  ainsi 
ajoutees  entre  elles  pour  ainsi  dire. 

225.  II  y  a  une  solution  particuli^re  de  I'^quation  (1)  que 
nous  devons  ^tudier  specialement  parce  qu'elle  constitue,  k  pro- 
prement  parler,  I'^l^ment  essentiel  de  nos  formules  g^n^rales, 
et  qu'elle  nous  servira  d'ailleurs  k  en  bien  montrer  le  sens 
g^om^trique.     Elle  a  et6  employee  par  M.  Thomson,  et  consiste 

k  poser 

._        nx  _        ny  ._         '"■' 


d'oTi  r^sulte,  en  effet,  I'^quation 

«'-e-+('''-'')'+<^'-o-'"^(Xt-t^)'w'V^-r  ■ 
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c'est-a-dire  Tequation  (1),  en  prenant 

n 
On  a  alors  ^^+7?^  +  C^=  ^  , '''      , , 

et,  pa,r  consequent, 

valeurs  de  meme  composition  en  f,  97,  ^  que  les  precedentes  en 
X,  y,  z. 

On  pent  interpreter  g^ometriquement  ces  formules  en  re- 
gardant X,  y,  z,  par  exemple,  comme  des  coordonnees  rectangu- 
laires,  et  |,  rj,  ^  comme  des  paramfetres.  Les  surfaces  (|),  (77),  (^), 
pour  lesquelles  un  de  ces  parametres  conserve  meme  valeur, 
sont  des  spheres  qui  se  coupent  deux  k  deux  ortliogonalement, 
et  par  I'intersection  de  trois  desquelles  M.  Thomson  determine 
la  position  de  chaque  point  {x,  y,  z)  ou  (|,  77,  ^).  Sous  ce  point 
de  vue,  ^,  t],  ^  sont  des  coordonnees  curvilignes  qui  se  rapport- 
ent  k  la  meme  figure  que  les  coordonnees  rectilignes  x,  y,  z. 
Mais  il  est  plus  commode,  je  crois,  d'introduire  dans  nos  re- 
cherches  une  de  ces  transmutations  de  figures  si  famili^res  aux 
geometres,  et  qui  ont  tant  contribue  aux  progres  de  la  science 
dans  ces  derniers  temps.  La  transformation  dont  il  s'agit  est 
bien  connue,  du  reste,  et  des  plus  simples;  c'est  celle  que 
M.  Thomson  lui-meme  a  jadis  employee  sous  le  nom  de  prin- 
cipe  des  images*  Considerez  x,  y,  z  comme  les  coordonnees 
d'un  point  quelconque  m  d'une  figure  rapportee  a  trois  axes 
rectangulaires  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  ^,  7],  ^  comme  celles  d'un  point  /m 
d'une  autre  figure  rapportee  k  trois  axes  0|,  Oij,  0^,  rectangu- 
laires aussi,  et  auxquels  nous  donnons  la  m^me  origine  0,  et 
respectivement  les  m^me  directions,  une  de  ces  figures  derivant 
de  I'autre,  et  le  point  //,,  en  particulier,  correspondant  au  point 
m,  en  vertu  des  relations  par  lesquelles  ^,  rj,  ^  s'expriment  en 
X,  y,  z,  ou  X,  y,  z  en  |,  7],  ^.  II  est  evident  que  les  deux  points 
correspondants  m,  /j,  sont  en  ligne  droite  avec  I'origine  0,  et 
que  le  produit  Om.O/u,  des  rayons  vecteurs  Om,  O/j,  est  constant 

*  Tome  X.  de  ce  Journal,  page  364  [above,  §  207]. 
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et  =  n.  Une  des  figures  se  deduit  done  de  I'autre  en  prenant 
sur  chacun  des  rayons  vecteurs  men^s  dii  point  0  ^  nn  point 
qnelconque  de  la  premiere  figure  d'autres  rayons  vecteurs  en 
raison  inverse  des  premiers ;  les  extr^mites  de  ces  nouveaux 
rayons  vecteurs  determinent  la  seconde  figure,  Nous  donne- 
rons  k  cette  transformation  le  nom  de  transformation  ;par  rayons 
vecteurs  r^ciproques,  relativement  k  I'origine  0.  Si,  pour  un 
point  m,  on  a  Om=  i\l  n,  on  aura  aussi  0/x=  Vw,  et  les  points 
m  et  fjb  qui  se  correspondent  ainsi  dans  les  deux  figures  coin- 
cideront.  En  disposant  de  oi,  on  pent  faire  en  sorte  qu'un  point 
donne  m  reste  fixe  dans  la  transformation ;  il  suffit  de  prendre 
n  =  Ow?,  et  alors  tons  les  points  situ^s  sur  la  sphere  dont  0  est 
le  centre  et  Om  le  rayon,  resteront  fixes  aussi,  mais  tous  les 
autres  seront  d^plac^s. 

226.  A  I'aide  de  cette  transformation  'par  rayons  vecteurs  r4- 
ciproques,  on  deduira  d'une  figure  donn^e  une  infinite  d'autres 
figures,  soit  en  changeant  I'origine  0  d'ou  partent  les  rayons 
vecteurs,  soit  en  prenant  diverses  valeurs  de  n  avec  une  meme 
origine  0,  ce  qui  ne  donne,  au  surplus,  lieu  qua  des  figures 
transform^es  toutes  semblables  entre  elles,  du  moins  tant  que  n 
garde  le  m^me  signe ;  car  les  figures  qui  repondent  a  deux 
valeurs  de  n  egales  et  de  signes  contraires  sont  symetriques. 
On  pent  d'ailleurs  effectuer.  Tune  apres  I'autre,  des  transforma- 
tions relatives  \  des  origines  diff^rentes.  Mais  je  dis  que  nos 
formules  gijn^rales  de  n°  222  peuvent  toujours  s'interpreter  ^ 
I'aide  d'une  seuie  transformation  de  cette  espece,  en  sorte  qu'on 
n'obtiendrait  rien  de  vraiment  nouveau  en  ajoutant  d'autres 
transformations  ^  celle-lk 

En  effet,  dans  le  cas  le  plus  general,  nous  pouvons  encore 
consid^rer  x,  y,  z  et  |,  t],  ^  comme  les  coordonn^es  de  deux  points 
m,  /i  appartenant  a  deux  figures  diffi^rentes  et  rapportes  k  deux 
systemes  d'axes  rectangulaires  des  x,  y,  z  et  |,  77,  ^.  Et  voici 
comment  s'opere  la  transformation  de  I'une  des  figures  dans 
I'autre. 

D'abord  on  passe  de  x,  y,  z,  k  X,  Y,  Z  par  les  formules 

X=a  (x—xo)+/3  {y—yo)-\-y  {z—Zo), 

Y=a(x  —  Xo)+fS'{y—i/o)  +  y'{z—Zo), 
Z=a"(x-x,)+l3"{y-y,)  +  y"(z-z,), 
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Or,  h  cause  des  equations  de  condition  entre  a,  /3,  etc.,  ce 
passage  n'est  qu'un  changement  de  coordonnees  rectangulaires 
en  d'autres  coordonnees  rectangulaires,  qui  n'altere  en  rien  la 
premiere  figure  a  laqueUe  il  est  applique  ;  on  peut  le  supposer 
op^re  d'avance,  et  confondre  des  lors  X,  Y,  Z  avec  x,  y,  z. 
De  1^  nous  irons  aux  formules 

^~^  ~X-'  +  Y'-\-Z^ '  ^     ^  ~X^-{-T^-{-Z''  ^    ^  ~X''-\-T^+Z^' 

et  nous  aurons  ainsi  une  transformation  de  X,  F,  ^  en  | — ^q, 
V  —  Voy  ^ — ^"j  ^"^6  nous  regarderons  comme  des  coordonnees 
rectangulaires  prises  par  rapport  aux  memes  axes.  Cette  trans- 
formation est  a  rayons  vecteurs  reciproques,  comme  nous  I'avons 
vu  n°  225.  Elle  s'opere  en  portant  sur  les  rayons  vecteurs 
menes  de  I'origine  actuelle  des  longueurs  inversement  propor- 
tionnelles  k  ces  rayons  vecteurs;  I'ancienne  figure  se  trouve 
ainsi  changee  en  celle  qui  resulte  des  extr^mites  de  toutes  ces 
longueurs.  Passer  ensuite  de  | — ^'^,  rj  —  mf,  ^ — ^  a  |,  'q,  ^, 
n'est  qu'un  simple  deplacement  de  I'origine,  les  axes  restant 
paranoics  k  eux-m^mes ;  cela  ne  produit  dans  la  figure  trans- 
form^e  aucune  alteration. 

Nos  formules  du  n°  222  resultent  done  d'une  transformation 
par  rayons  vecteurs  reciproques,  combinee  avec  des  change- 
ments  ordinaires  de  coordonnees.  De  telles  transformations 
en  nombre  quelconque  donnent  toujours  naissance  k  une  equa- 
tion de  la  forme  (1),  et  I'interpretation  g^ometrique  des  formules 
par  lesquelles  nous  avions  d'abord  lie  (pP  12\)  x,  y,  z  et  |,  rj,  ^ 
semblait  en  demander  deux,  relatives  a  deux  origines  differentes, 
I'uue  pour  le  passage  de  x,  y,  z  ^  u,  v,  w,  I'autre  pour  le  passage 
de  u,  v,w  k  ^,7},  ^',  mais  on  voit,  par  ce  qui  precede,  et  grace 
aux  formules  plus  simples  du  n*^  222,  qu'une  seule  transforma- 
tion suffit  pour  conduire  au  r^sultat  le  plus  general;  il  ^tait 
important  de  le  d^montrer. 

227.  Les  considerations  geometriques  dont  nous  venous  de 
faire  usage,  pour  interpreter  les  formules  qui  conduisent  k 
requation  (1),  donnent  lieu  k  des  consequences  remarquables 
dont  nous  aliens  dire  quelques  mots.  Dans  les  deux  figures 
que  determinent  respectivement  les  coordonnees  x,  y,  z  et  les 
coordonnees  f,  rj,  ^,  considerons,  d'une  part,  deux  points  quel- 
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conques  m,  m',  et,  d'autre  part,  les  points  correspondants  yu,,  /a  . 
Soient  D  la  distance  des  deux  premiers,  A  celle  des  deux  autres, 
en  sorte  que 

L'^quation  (1),  qui  pourra  s'ecrire 

fournit  une  relation  entre  la  distance  A  de  deux  points  /a,  yu,' 
dans  I'une  des  figures  et  les  quantites  D,  jp,  p  .  Nous  venons 
de  dire  que  D  est  la  distance  des  deux  points  m,  m'  correspond- 
ants dans  I'autre  figure ;  quant  ^  ^  et  p' ,  ce  sont,  a  un  facteur 
constant  pres,  les  distances  des  points  m,  m  \  un  certain  point 
fixe,  Toute  relation  metrique  entre  deux  ou  plusieurs  dis- 
tances A  dans  Tune  des  figures  fournira  done  immMiatement 
une  relation  analogue  dans  I'autre  figure.  Mais  il  ne  faut  pas 
croire  que  les  divers  points  correspondants  k  ceux  de  la  droite 
A  soient  sur  la  droite  D ;  cela  arrive  pour  les  points  extremes 
par  la  definition  meme  de  ces  droites,  mais  n'a  pas  lieu,  en 
general,  pour  les  points  intermediaires.  En  general,  la  suite 
des  points  correspondants  ^  ceux  d'une  droite  de  la  premiere 
figure  forme  dans  la  seconde  figure  une  circonference  de  cercle, 
laquelle  ne  se  reduit  a  une  ligne  droite  que  dans  un  cas  par- 
ticulier,  celui  ou  son  rayon  est  infini. 

Ayant  en  |,  i),  ^  I'equation  d'une  surface  ou  les  equations 
d'une  ligne  appartenant  k  la  premiere  figure,  il  suffit  de  substi- 
tuer  a  |,  ?7,  ^  leurs  valeurs  pour  former  en  «,  y,  z  I'equation  de 
la  surface  ou  les  Equations  de  la  ligne  correspondante.  On 
trouve  bien  facilement,  de  cette  maniere,  que  les  plans  et  des 
spberes  se  transforment  en  des  spheres  qui  peuvent  se  reduire 
k  des  plans  quand  le  rayon  devient  infini ;  que,  de  meme,  des 
droites  et  des  circonferences  de  cercle  se  transforment  en  des 
circonferences  de  cercle,  etc.  Mais,  pour  suivre  le  mecanisme 
de  ces  transformations,  il  suffit  de  considerer  la  transformation 
par  rayons  vecteurs  reciproques,  qui  combinee  avec  des  cliange- 
ments  de  coordonnees  donne,  comme  on  I'a  vu,  la  transforma- 
tion la  plus  gen^rale.     Soit  done 
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Tensemble  des  formules  relatives  k  la  transformation  par  rayons 
vecteurs  r^ciproques.  On  en  conclut  immediatement  ce  que 
nous  venons  d'avancer,  concernant  les  plans  et  les  spheres,  les 
droites  et  les  circonferences  de  cercle.  Mais  on  voit,  de  plus, 
et  meme  sans  calcul,  que  les  plans  qui  passent  par  le  point  0, 
origine  des  rayons  vecteurs,  sont  les  seuls  qui  restent  des  plans 
dans  la  transformation;  avant  et  apres,  leur  position  est  la 
meme,  quoique  leurs  divers  points,  bien  entendu,  se  soient 
deplaces  pour  se  substituer  les  uns  aux  autres,  ceux  qui  etaient 
loin  de  I'origine  en  etant  k  present  devenus  voisins,  et  vice 
versa.  Tout  autre  plan  se  transforme  en  une  sphere  passant 
par  le  point  0  (ou  la  transformation  amene  tous  les  points 
situes  k  rinfini)  et  ayant  son  centre  sur  la  perpendiculaire  au 
plan  menee  du  point  0 ;  la  perpendiculaire  et  le  diametre  de 
la  sphere  ont  un  produit  egal  k  la  constante  n,  et  se  deduisent 
ainsi  facilement  Tune  de  T  autre.  II  est  inutile  d'aj  outer  que 
deux  spheres  qui  correspondent  a  deux  plans  paralleles  se 
touchent  au  point  0.  De  meme,  deux  spheres  ainsi  posees  se 
transformeraient  en  deux  plans  paralleles.  Mais  une  sphere 
qui  ne  passe  pas  par  le  point  0  doit  rester  une  sphere,  puis- 
qu'elle  ne  pent  acquerir  aucun  point  k  I'infini.  Les  droites 
passant  par  le  point  0  restent  des  droites,  et  conservent  leur 
position  invariable.  Toute  autre  droite  donne  lieu  k  une  cir- 
conference  de  cercle  dont  le  plan  est  determine  par  la  droite  et 
par  le  point  0,  et  dont  le  centre  est  situe  sur  la  perpendiculaire 
abaissee  du  point  0  sur  la  droite ;  le  diametre  est  le  quotient 
de  la  constante  n  par  cette  perpendiculaire.  Les  circonferences 
provenant  de  droites  parallMes  sont  toutes  tangentes  k  une 
parallele  menee  par  le  point  0  a  ces  droites.  On  pent  voir, 
enfin,  que  la  transformee  d'une  circonference  est  une  droite 
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quand  la  circonference  passe  par  le  point  0,  et,  dans  tout  autre 
cas,  reste  une  circonference. 

Une  propri^te  remarquable  de  ce  genre  de  transformation 
consiste  en  ce  que  les  deux  triangles  formes  par  trois  points 
infiniment  voisins  quelconques  de  la  figure  primitive  et  les 
trois  points  correspondants  de  sa  transform^e  sont  semblables 
I'un  k  I'autre,  en  sorte  que  si  deux  lignes  se  coupent  dans  I'une 
des  deux  figures  sous  un  certain  angle,  les  lignes  correspond- 
antes  de  I'autre  figure  se  couperont  sous  le  meme  angle.*  La 
demonstration  de  cette  propri^te  repose  sur  1' equation  (1),  a 
laquelle  nous  avons  donne  la  forme 

PP 

Supposons,  en  effet,  que  les  deux  points  m,  m',  ou  {x,  y,  z), 

{x',  y' ,  z'),  soient  infiniment  voisins,  et  que  leur  distance  D  soit 

representee  par  ds.     Eepresentons  par  da  celle  des  deux  points 

correspondants  /*,  fi.     Comme  p  et  p'  n'auront  pas  de  difference 

sensible,  il  nous  viendra 

ds 
da-=—  • 
pi 

Les  elements  da-,  ds  ont  done  en  cLaque  lieu  un  rapport  con- 
stant qui  depend  de  p  et  change,  en  general,  d'un  lieu  k  I'autre. 
Consid^rons  un  troisieme  point  m  infiniment  voisin  des  deux 
premiers,  et  d^signons  par  ds'  et  ds  ses  distances  a  m  et  a  m; 
da\  da"  etant  les  distances  correspondantes  dans  la  seconde 
figure,  on  aura  encore 

/     ds' 

da  =— - , 

P^ 

Done  da  :  da':  da": :  ds  :  ds':  ds". 

Ainsi,  le  triangle  infinitesimal  mrn'm"  est  semblable  au  triangle 

*  De  la  similitude  des  triangles  infiniment  petits  correspondants,  il  r^sulte 
encore  que  la  figure  transform^e  est  semblable  §,  la  figure  primitive,  ou  S.  sa 
symetrique,  dans  ses  elements  infiniment  petits.  En  s'en  tenant  au  premier 
cas,  qui  est  proprement  celui  de  nos  formules,  oil  nous  prenons  naturellement 
la  constante  n  positive,  on  aura,  k  trois  dimensions,  une  sorte  de  representa- 
tions des  corps,  analogue  au  trac^  des  cartes  geograpbiques  [those  according 
to  tbe  "  stereographic  projection"],  pour  lesquelles  le  rapport  de  similitude 
des  elements  correspondants  est  variable  aussi  d'un  lieu  %  I'autre. 
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correspondant  fi^'fjb'.  L'angle  de  ds  avec  ds'  est,  par  conse- 
quent, le  meme  que  celui  de  da  avec  da.  Cette  demonstration, 
on  le  voit,  n'exige  pas  meme  que  I'equation  (1)  ait  lieu  pour 
deux  points  situes  a  une  distance  finie ;  elle  demande  seule- 
ment  que  cette  equation  ait  toujours  lieu  pour  deux  points 
infiniment  voisins.  On  doit  en  dire  autant  d'un  th^oreme  que 
je  vais  etablir,  et  qui  n'est  qu'un  coroUaire  de  la  proposition 
precedente. 

Une  surface  appartenant  k  Tune  des  deux  figures  etant 
donnee,  repr^sentez-vous  les  lignes  de  courbure  de  cette  sur- 
face, et  les  deux  series  de  surfaces  developpables,  orthogonales 
entre  elles  et  a  la  surface  donnee,  qui  sont  form^es  par  les 
normales  successives.  Dans  la  seconde  figure,  les  series  de 
surfaces  correspondantes  resteront  orthogonales  entre  elles  et  a 
la  transformee  de  la  surface  donnee;  par  suite,  en  vertu  du 
beau  theoreme  de  M.  Cb.  Dupin,  elles  traceront  encore  sur 
cette  transformee  des  lignes  de  courbure.  Ces  lignes  de  cour- 
bure resulteront  ainsi  des  lignes  de  courbure  de  la  premiere 
surface  donnee,  et  seront  imm^diatement  connues  si  les  autres 
le  sont.  II  sera  aise  d'appliquer  ce  theoreme  aux  surfaces  du 
second  degre,  comme  aussi  aux  systemes  triples  de  surfaces 
orthogonales  que  M.  Serret  a  indiqu^s  dans  une  Note  recente,* 
et  qui,  par  notre  transformation,  en  donneront  d'autres  non 
moins  curieux,  etc. 

Proposons-nous,  par  exemple,  de  trouver  les  lignes  de  cour- 
bure de  la  surface  enveloppe  des  spheres  qui  touchent  trois 
spheres  donuees,  probleme  que  M.  Ch.  Dupin  a  r^solu  jadis 
dans  la  Gcyrrespondance  sur  VJ^cole  Poly  technique,  tome  I,  page 
22.  Soient  0  et  P  les  points  d'intersection  de  ces  trois  spheres; 
prenons  le  point  0  pour  origine,  et  operons  une  transformation 
par  rayons  vecteurs  reciproques,  ce  qui  nous  fournira  une 
seconde  figure  d'ou  nous  reviendrons  aisement  h,  la  premiere. 
Dans  la  seconde  figure,  les  trois  spheres  donn^es  seront  rem- 
placees  par  trois  plans  qui  se  couperont  en  un  point  IT 
correspondant  au  second  point  P  d'intersection  de  nos  trois 
spheres.  La  surface  enveloppe  des  spheres  tangentes  a  ces 
trois  plans  sera  (en  se  bornant  a  un  des  angles  solides  et  k  son 

*  Page  241  du  present  volume  [Liouville's  Journal,  1847]. 
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oppos^)  celle  d'un  cone  droit  k  base  circulaire  ayant  son  sommet 
au  point  IT,  et  circonscrit  a  une  quelconque  des  spheres  tan- 
gentes  aux  trois  plans.  Les  lignes  de  courbure  de  cette  surface 
conique  sont :  1°  les  generatrices  rectilignes  qui  passent  toutes 
par  le  point  U :  dans  le  retour  k  la  premiere  figure,  ces  droites 
deviendront  des  cercles  passant  tons  par  le  point  P,  dont  les 
tangentes  en  P  feront  toutes  le  m^me  angle  avec  la  tangente 
au  cercle  dans  lequel  se  transforme  I'axe  du  cone,  d'ou  r^sultera 
un  nouveau  cone  droit,  et  passant  toutes  aussi  avec  des  cir- 
constances  semblables  par  le  point  0 ;  2°  des  cercles,  dont  les 
plans  sont  tous  paralleles  entre  eux  et  perpendiculaires  k  I'axe 
du  cone,  et  qui,  lors  du  retour  k  la  premiere  figure,  deviendront 
des  cercles  coupant  k  angle  droit  ceux  qui  r^sultent  de 
generatrices  rectilignes.  Les  lignes  de  courbure  de  la  surface 
enveloppe  des  spheres  tangentes  k  trois  spheres  donn^es  sont 
done  des  circonf^rences  de  cercle. 

On  demontre  avec  la  meme  facilite  le  th^oreme  de  M.  Dupin 
concernant  la  courbe  que  trace  sur  chacune  des  trois  spheres 
donnees  la  sphere  variable  qui  les  touche.  En  effet,  quand  les 
trois  spheres  donnees  sont  remplacees  par  trois  plans,  il  est 
clair  que  la  suite  des  points  suivant  lesquels  la  sphere  variable 
touche  un  quelconque  des  plans  est  une  ligne  droite  passant 
par  le  point  d'intersection  IT.  Done,  en  revenant  aux  trois 
spheres  donnees,  la  courbe  demandee  est  une  circonference  de 
cercle  qui  passe  par  les  points  0  et  P.  II  pent  arriver,  bien 
entendu,  que  les  points  0  et  P  soient  imaginaires ;  mais  il  n'y 
a  alors  aucun  changement  essentiel  a  faire  dans  ce  que  nous 
venons  de  dire,  et  nos  conclusions  subsistent. 

La  circonstance  d'une  origine  0  imaginaire  aurait  plus 
d'inconvenient  s'il  s'agissait  de  r^soudre  le  probleme  d'une 
sphere  tangente  a  quatre  autres,  en  le  ramenant  au  probleme 
tres-simple  de  trouver  une  sphere  tangente  k  une  sphere  donnee 
et  a  trois  plans  donnes ;  mais  on  y  remedierait  en  augmentant 
d'une  meme  quantite  les  rayons  des  quatre  spheres  donnees,  ce 
qui  ne  change  pas  la  position  du  centre  de  la  sphere  tangente. 
De  m^me,  en  se  bornant  k  consid^rer  des  points  tous  situ^s 
dans  un  plan  passant  par  I'origine  0,  on  ramenera  la  determi- 
nation du  cercle  tangent  a  trois  autres  a  celle  d'un  cercle  qui 
touche  un  cercle  donn^  et  deux  droites  donnees. 
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En  general,  les  systemes  de  spheres  ou  de  cercles,  et  speciale- 
ment  de  spheres  ou  de  cercles  passant  par  "iin  point  donne, 
jouissent  de  propri^tes  curieuses  dont  beaucoup  deviennent 
intuitives  par  la  transformation  dont  nous  venous  de  nous 
occuper.  On  pent  appliquer  en  particulier  cette  remarque  aux 
theoremes  que  M,  Miquel  a  donnes  dans  son  Memoire  sur  les 
angles  curvilignes.*  Pour  nous  borner  au  cas  le  plus  simple, 
il  est  evident  que,  dans  un  triangle  ABC  form^  par  trois  arcs 
de  cercles  passant  tous  par  un  meme  point  0,  la  somme  des 
angles  vaut  2  droits,  puisque  notre  transformation  rend  ce 
triangle  rectiligne  sans  alterer  ses  angles. 

228.  Le  passage  des  relations  metriques  d'une  figure  a  I'autre, 
dans  la  transformation  par  rayons  vecteurs  r^ciproques,  en 
allant  des  coordonnees  |,  t],  ^  aux  coordonnees  x,  y,  z,  s'opere  k 
I'aide  de  la  formule 

A=— , 
rr 

ou  simplement  A =—-7, 

en  posant  n=l,  ce  qui  n'a  aucun  inconvenient.  Mais  en 
designant  par  0  I'origine,  dans  la  seconde  figure  seulement,  et 
en  employant  les  autres  lettres  A,  B,  etc..  pour  representer  k  la 
fois  les  points  de  la  premiere  figure  et  les  points  correspondants 
de  la  seconde  figure,  cette  formule  revient  k  dire  que,  dans  toute 
relation  entre  des  distances  AB,  BD,  etc.,  il  faut  remplacer 

AB 
chaque  distance  telle  que  AB  par  QTVjn'    ^oila   done  une 

regie  pratique  tres-commode  ;  cette  regie  convient  aussi  bien  au 
cas  du  plan  qu'^  celui  de  I'espace.     Deux  exemples  suffiront. 

Que  des  droites  partant  d'un  point  fixe  A  coupent  chacune 
un  cercle  en  deux  points  B  et  G,  B'  et  C,  etc.,  on  aura 

AB  X  AC=-AB'  X  AG'  =  constante. 
Done,  dans  la  figure  transformee, 

AB  AG  AB'  AC 

OA.OB^  OA.OC^  OA.OB'^  OA.OG'' 

et  par  consequent, 

AB    AO 

-qt^'X-  Qfi  =  constante. 

*  Tome  IX.  de  ce  Journal,  page  20  [Liouville's  Journal,  1844]. 
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D'ailleurs  les  points  A,  B,  C,  qui  etaient  en  ligne  droite,  se 
trouvent  a  present  sur  une  circonference  de  cercle  passant  par 
le  point  0.  Nous  voyons  par  la  que  les  cercles  passant  par 
deux  points  fixes  A,  0  coupent  un  cercle  donn^  en  deux 
points  B,  C  tels,  que  le  rapport  des  produits  des  distances 
AB  X  AC  et  OBx  00  sl  une  valeur  constante  pour  tons  ces 
cercles. 

Que  les  cot^s  BO,  AC,  AB  d'un  triangle  rectiligne  ABC 
soient  coupes  en  trois  points  A^,  B',  0'  par  une  trans versale,  on 

aura 

AQ'XBA'XCB'^BG'XGA'XAB'. 

Done,  dans  la  figure  transformee, 

AC  BA'  OB'  BC  CA'  AB' 


OA.OC'^  OB. OA'^OC. OB' ~  OB. 00'^  00. OA' ^  OA. OB' ' 
ce  qui  redonne 

AC'XBA' X  CB'=BG' X  OA' X  AB' 
Mais  cette  relation  s'applique  h,  present  a  un  triangle  curviligne 
ABC  forme  par  trois  cercles  qui  passent  tous  au  point  0  et 
dont  les  cotes  sont  coupes  en  A',  B',  C  par  un  quatrieme  cercle 
passant  aussi  au  point  0.  II  est,  du  reste,  inutile  d'aj  outer  que 
AC' ,  BA' ,  etc.,  sont  les  plus  courtes  distances  des  points  A  et 
C ,  jB  et  J.',  etc.,  et  non  des  segments  mesures  sur  les  cot^s  du 
triangle  curviligne. 

On  generaliserait  ais^ment  de  la  meme  mani^re  le  theoreme 
relatif  k  un  polygone  gauche  coupe  par  un  plan.  Mais  en  voil^ 
assez  sur  ce  sujet. 

229.  Etant  donnees  deux  spheres  qui  ne  se  coupent  pas,  on 
pent  toujours  placer  I'origine  0  sur  la  droite  qui  joint  leurs 
centres,  en  un  point  r^el  tel,  qu'apres  la  transformation  par 
rayons  vecteurs  reciproques,  ces  deux  spheres  seront  con- 
centriques.  Prenons  la  droite  des  centres  pour  axe  des  x\ 
designons  par  A  la  distance  inconnue  du  point  0  au  centre  de 
la  premiere  sphere,  et  par  ^  +  ^  sa  distance  au  centre  de  la 
seconde  sphere ;  soient  h,  h'  les  rayons.  Les  equations  des 
deux  spheres  seront,  avant  la  transformation, 

{x—h—Xf^y''^z''=lc'\ 
et  apres  la  transformation,  qui  consistera  a  remplacer  x,  y,  z  par 
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elles  deviendront 

Pour  que  le  centre  soit  le  m^me  ^  present,  il  faut  et  il  suffit 
h     _       h+l 

Equation  du  second  degr^  qui  donnera  pour  h  deux  valeurs, 

^= ¥1 — ±27^^' 

en  posant 

G={l-Tc-h')  (l-Jc+k')  Q+k-k')  (l-^k+k') ; 
et  il  est  aise  de  voir  que  G  sera  positive  si  les  deux  spheres 
qu'on  a  donnees  d'abord  ne  se  coupent  pas. 

230.  Ce  theoreme  pourra  ^tre  utile  en  geom^trie ;  mais  il 
aura  surtout  une  application  importante  dans  les  questions  de 
physique  mathematique.  Essayons  ici  d'indiquer  rapidement 
I'usage,  en  ce  genre  de  questions,  de  la  transformation  g^n^rale 
qui  donne  I'equation  (1).  La  Lettre  de  M.  Thomson  nous 
servira  de  guide ;  nous  y  ajouterons  quelques  d^veloppements. 
La  g^n^raUte  plus  ou  moins  grande  de  la  solution  par  laquelle 
on  satisfait  h  I'equation  (1)  ne  change  en  rien  la  marche  k 
suivre,  qui  reste  la  meme  dans  tous  les  cas. 

Et  d'abord  de  I'equation 

1  _  pp' 

A~'n 

on  pent  conclure,  avec  M.  Thomson,  que,  si  une  fonction  U  de 
^,  7],  ^  satisfait  h  I'equation 

cette  m^me   fonction,   divisee  par  p  et  exprim^e  en  x,  y,  z, 
verifiera  I'equation  de  m^me  forme 

d\p-W    d\p-W    d\p-^U 
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De  1^  "line  liaison  entre  deux  problemes  distincts  concernant 
tous  deux  r^quilibre  de  temperature  dans  les  corps  homogenes, 
mais  relatifs  h,  deux  syst^mes  dont  Tun  r^sulte  de  I'autre  par  la 
transformation  qui  lie  f ,  77,  ^  ^  x,  y,  z. 

Que  le  premier  systeme  soit  forme  de  deux  spheres  qui  ne  se 
coupent  pas,  que  la  temperature  soit  donnee  en  cliaque  point 
de  leurs  surfaces,  et  demandons  quelle  est  la  loi  des  tempera- 
tures permanentes  dans  I'espace  compris  entre  elles,  si  I'une 
est  interieure  k  I'autre,  ou  dans  I'espace  infini  exterieur  k  toutes 
deux,  si  Tune  est  en  dehors  de  I'autre,  en  ajoutant  dans  ce 
dernier  cas  la  condition  que  la  temperature  soit  nulle  k  I'infini. 
On  ram^nera  cette  question  au  cas  tres-facile  de  deux  spheres 
concentriques.  Cela  r^sulte  du  theorfeme  etabli  ci-dessus  et  en 
montre  toute  Timportance.  En  indiquant  cette  application  \ 
la  theorie  de  la  chaleur,  M.  Thomson  ajoute,  du  reste,  avec 
raison  qu'elle  s'^tend  d'elle-m^me  ^  la  theorie  de  I'electricite. 

Dans  la  theorie  de  I'electricite  ou  du  magnetisme,  et,  en 
general,  dans  la  theorie  de  I'attraction,  la  quantity  que  G.  Green 
et  M.  Gauss  nomment  jpotentiel,  c'est-^-dire  la  quantite  qu'on 
obtient  en  faisant  la  somme  des  elements  attractifs  ou  repulsifs 
d'une  masse  di vises  par  leurs  distances  k  un  point,  joue  un  role 
capital.  On  connalt  le  probleme  de  M.  Gauss :  "  Distribuer 
sur  une  surface  donnee  une  masse  attractive  ou  repulsive,  de 
telle  sorte  que  le  potentiel  ait  en  chaque  point  de  la  surface 
une  valeur  donnee."  On  a  r^solu  ce  probleme  pour  differentes 
surfaces,  en  particulier  pour  I'ellipsoide.  Or  la  solution  relative 
k  une  surface  quelconque  donne  la  solution  pour  toutes  les 
surfaces  qui  se  deduisent  de  celle-1^  par  une  transformation 
pour  laqueUe  I'equation  (1)  ait  lieu.     Ayant,  en  effet,  I'equation 

pour  la  premise  surface,  on  aura  pour  la  seconde  surface  une 
equation  da  meme  genre,  remplaqant  par  leurs  nouvelles 
valeurs  A  et  da/.     On  a 

PP 

Quant  k  da ,  j'observe  que  les  elements  lineaires  correspondants 

da-  et  ds  sont  lies  par  la  formule 

,      ds 
d(r=--- 
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Done  entre  deux  elements  superficiels  correspondants  da,  da,, 

tfa        ,  ,     daf . 
on  aura  d<o= —  »    do)  =-t-  , 

p*  p* 


par  suite,  jj^^n"^' 


■Xf_  daf__Q 

ip'^  n~J' 

ce  qui  resout  le  probleme  de  M.  Gauss  pour  la  surface  trans- 
formee. 

On  pent  voir  aussi  que  les  equations  designees  par  (A),  {B), 
{G)  dans  mes  Lettres  h.  M.  Blanchet,*  et  qui  sont  d'un  si  grand 
usage  dans  la  plupart  des  questions  pliysico-mathematiques 
concernant  Tellipsoide,  ont  leurs  analogues/  qu'on  en  deduit 
immediatenient  pour  les  surfaces  transformees  de  reUipsoide.^f* 

On  pent  considerer  encore  I'equation 

d-U_d^U    d^U     d"-U 
dt^  ~  d^'  "^  drj^^  dC"  ' 

et  lui  faire  subir  la  transformation  de  f,  rj,  ^  en  x,  y,  z. 
A  cause  de  I'equation 

-       ds 

d(T=:—, 

qui  peut  s'ecrire 

dx''-{-df+dz^ 


d^'-j-dr-^pC'^ 


r 

on  trouve,  par  des  formules  connues,  que  la  quantity 
d-^U  ,  d^U  ,  d-U 


est  ^gale  h, 


d^'  ^  d-n^  "^  dC" 

dS^     dX^Jl     dl^JLX 
p-  dx         p"  dy         p-  dz  I 

^     dx  dy  dz      j 


*  Voyez  le  tome  XI  de  ce  Journal. 

+  Parmi  ces  surfaces,  il  faut  distinguer  celle  que  donne  la  transformation 
par  ■  rayons  vecteurs  reciproques,  en  mettant  I'origme  au  centre  meme  de 
Fellipsoide.  On  sait  qu'eUe  est  aussi  le  lieu  des  pieds  des  perpendiculaires 
abaissees  du  centre  sur  les  plans  tangeots  ^  un  autre  ellipsoide  dont  les  axes 
ont  pour  valeurs  les  inverses  des  valeurs  des  axes  de  rellipsoide  donne.  Une 
propriete  analogue  a  lieu  dans  le  plan,  pour  la  lemniscate  par  exemple,  qui 
peut  ainsi  etre  engendree  de  deux  maniferes  differentes  au  moj'en  d'une 
hyperbole  ^quilatere,  circonstance  dont  M.  Chasles  a  tire  un  lieureux  parti 
dans  ses  recherclies  su7'  les  arcs  ^gaux  de  la  lemniscate  [Comptes  Rendua  de 
l'Accul4mie  des  Sciences,  tome  XXI,  stance  du  21  juiUet  1845.) 
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c'est-^-dire  k 

pg7     dW     d"^U\     .JdUdp     dUdp    dUdp\ 
^  ydx"-'^  dy^  '^  dz'  }      ^  \dx  dx^  dy  dy  ~^  dz  dz] 

n     1  Jd\p-W  ,  d\p-W  ,  dKp-^U\ 

en  se  rappelant  que 

d^—     d'-     d'— 

dx'  ^  dy'  ^  dz^ 
Par  1^  on  voit  d'abord  que  I'equation 
d'U     d'U     d^U_ 
d^'  "^  dr)^  "^  dC  ~ 
revient  k  celle-ci : 

d^ .p-^U  .  d\p-^ U    d\p-^U_ 
"Hx^       ^~dy'       ^      dz'      ~  ' 

ce  que  nous  savions  dej^.     On  voit  ensuite  que  I'equation 
d^U_d'U     dW     d'U 

~dF~  d^'  +  drj'  "•"  dC 

se  transforme  en 

d'U_  ^  ld\p-^U    d\p-^U    d\p-^V 
~W^  \     dx^     "*"     dy""      "^      dz^ 

ou,  mieux  encore,  en 

d\p-^U_     ld?.p-^U    d\p-^U    d\p-W\ 
dt'         ^  \     dx'      "^     dy""      '^     dz'      ) 

E&iproquement,  cette  derniere  equation,  ou  le  coefficient  p 
varie  proportionnellement  k  la  distance  du  point  {x,  y,  z)  k rni 
point  fixe,  se  ram^ne  a  I'equation 

d'U_d'U    d'TJ     d'TJ 

'W~  d^'  "*"  dri'  ^  dC  ' 

qui  est  k  coefficients  constants,  resultat  qui  trouve  une  applica- 
tion utile  dans  la  tli^orie  du  son. 

On   pent   enfin   aj  outer  que  les  equations  aux  differences 
partielles 

(fr-(fT-(f)'=« 

et 

(dUV     (dUy     jdUY^Q 
\dxl'^[dyl'^[dzl     p* 
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sont  des  transform^es  I'un  de  I'autre,  ce  qui  ponrra  servir  dans 
les  questions  de  dynamique,  ou  MM.  Hamilton  et  Jacobi  ont 
introduit  de  telles  equations  aux  differences  partielles. 

On  me  pardonnera,  je  I'espere,  ces  developpements  que  j'ai 
cru  pouvoir  donner,  k  la  suite  des  deux  Lettres  si  int^ressantes 
de  M.  Thomson,  sans  le  gener  dans  ses  recherches.  Mon  but 
sera  rempli,  je  le  r^pete,  s'ils  peuvent  aider  ^  bien  faire  com- 
prendre  la  haute  importance  du  travail  de  ce  jeune  geometre,  et 
si  M.  Thomson  lui-meme  veut  bien  y  voir  une  preuve  nouvelle 
de  I'amiti^  que  je  lui  porte  et  de  I'estime  que  j'ai  pour  son 
talent. 


M 


XV.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 
ON  A  CIRCULAR  SEGMENT  OF  PLANE  OR  SPHERICAL 
CONDUCTING  SURFACE,  UNDER  ANY  GIVEN  INFLUENCE. 

[Jan.  1869.     Not  hitherto  published.'] 

231.  The  electric  density  at  any  point  of  tlie  surface  of  an 
insulated  conducting  ellipsoid,  electrified  and  left  undisturbed 
by  external  influence,  is  (§  11)  simply  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  tangent  plane  from  the  centre.  If  we  take  p  =  kp 
as  the  expression  of  this  law,  and  call  q  the  whole  quantity  of 
electricity  communicated,  we  have  (§  1 4)  Aiirhabc  =  q;  qo  that 
the  formula  for  the  electric  density,  p,  at  any  point  P  of  the 
surface  in  terms  of  p,  the  distance  of  the  tangent  plane  from 
the  centre,  and  a,  h,  c  the  three  semi-axes,  is 

or,  in  terms  of  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  the  point  P, 

i (2). 


Arrabc 


232.  To  find  the  "electrostatic  capacity"  (§51,  footnote)  of 
the  charged  ellipsoid,  let  V  denote  the  potential  at  its  surface. 
We  have,  by  §  1 5  (e), 

du 


J  a 


C3") . 

and  therefore  the  capacity  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  definite 
integral  which  appears  in  this  formula. 

233.  By  taking  c  =  0  we  fall  on  the  case  of  an  infinitely  thin 
plane  elliptic  disc  :  for  which  we  have 


'i^ 
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and  therefore 


P= 


\       a-     O' ) 


(4). 


Putting  &  =  a  in  this,  we  have,  for  an  infinitely  thin  circular 

where  a  denotes  the  radius  of  the  disc,  and  p  the  electric  density 
on  either  side  of  it,  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre.  This  result 
was  first  given  by  Green,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  "  On 
the  Laws  of  the  Equilibrium  of  Fluids  analogous  to  the  Electric 
Fluid"  {Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  for 
Nov.  12,  1832) ;  from  which  I  make  the  following  extract : — 

234.  "Biot  {Trait4  de  Physique,  tome  ii.  p.  277)  has  related 
"  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  by  Coulomb  on  the 
"  distribution  of  the  electric  fluid  when  in  equilibrium  upon  a 
"  plate  of  copper  1 0  inches  in  diameter,  but  of  which  the  thick- 
"  ness  is  not  specified.  If  we  conceive  this  thickness  to  be 
"  very  small  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  plate,  which 
"  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  the  formula  just  found  ought  to  be 
"  applicable  to  it,  provided  we  except  those  parts  of  the  plate 
"  which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  exterior  edge.  As 
"  the  comparison  of  any  results  mathematically  deduced  from 
"  the  received  theory  of  electricity  with  those  of  the  experi- 
"  ments  of  so  accurate  an  observer  as  Coulomb  must  always  be 
"  interesting,  we  will  here  give  a  table  of  the  values  of  the 
*'  density  at  different  points  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  calou- 
"  lated  by  means  of  the  formula  (29),  together  with  the  cor- 
"  responding  values  found  from  experiment : — 


Distances  from 

Observed 

Calculated 

the  Plate's  edge. 

Densities. 

Densities. 

5  in.    ... 

1, 

1 

4 

1,001 

1,020 

3 

1,005 

1,090 

2 

1,17 

1,250 

1 

1,52 

1,667 

,5 

2,07 

2,294 

0 

2,90 

infinite 

"  We  thus  see  that  the  differences  between  the  calculated 
"  and  observed  densities  are  trifling ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
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"  observed  are  all  something  smaller  than  the  calculated  ones, 
"  which,  it  is  evident,  ought  to  be  the  case,  since  the  latter 
"  have  been  determined  by  considering  the  thickness  of  the 
"  plate  as  infinitely  small,  and  consequently  they  will  be  some- 
"  what  greater  than  when  this  thickness  is  a  finite  quantity,  as 
"  it  necessarily  was  in  Coulomb's  experiments." 

235.  In  this  case  (3)  of  §  232  becomes 

2a 
Hence  the  capacity  is  —  •     But  [§  232  (3)]  the  capacity  of  a 

globe  is  numerically'  equal  to  its  radius ;  and  therefore  the 
capacity  of  an  infinitely  thin  disc  is  less  than  that  of  a  globe 

TT 

of  equal  radius,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  --  ?  or  1  to  1*5  71.  Caven- 
dish found  the  ratio  1  to  1*57,  by  experiment  !* 

236.  The  expression  (5),  §  233,  for  the  electric  density  at 
any  point  P  on  either  side  of  an 
infinitely  thin  circular  disc  of  con- 
ducting material  electrified  and  left 
free  from  disturbing  influence,  may 
be  put  into  a  form  more  convenient 
for  geometrical  investigation,  thus  : — 
Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  disc,  so 
that    CA  =  a,   CP  =  r,  according  to 

previous  notation.     Hence  BP  =  a  +  r;  PA  =a  —  r; 


*  My  authority  for  this  statement  is  the  following  entry  which  I  find 
written  in  pencil  on  an  old  memorandum-book  : — 

"  Plymouth,  Mond.,  July  2,  1849. 

"  Sir  William  Snow  Harris  has  been  showing  me  Cavendish's  unpublished 
"  Mss.,  put  in  his  hands  by  Lord  Burlington,  and  his  work  upon  them ;  a 
"  most  valuable  mine  of  results.     I   find  already  the  capacity  of  a  disc 

"  (circular)  was  determined  experimentally  by  Cavendish  as  that  of  a 

•'  sphere  of  same  radius.     Now  we  have  ' 

m      rdr 

"  capacity  of  disc  =i±l , — L  = =tt^  ! " 

^       -^  ra       dr  T       1-571 


2)4 


p       dr 
J  0  (a^-r^) 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  those  manuscripts  of  Cavendish  sho\dd  be 
published  complete;  or,  at  all  events,  that  their  safe  keeping  and  accessi- 
bility should  be  secured  to  the  world. 
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a^  -r"" = BP.PA = KP.PL ; 

if  KL  be  any  chord  throiigli  P ;  and  (5),  with substituted 

for  q^  according  to  (6),  becomes 


P= ^ (7). 

237.  Consider  a  plane  disc,  S' ,  thus  electrified,  to  a  potential 
which  we  shall,  for  a  moment,  denote  by  Y'\  and,  following  the 
suggestion  of  §  210,  take  its  image  relatively  to  a  spherical 
surface  of  radius  R  described  from  any  point  Q  as  centre. 
This  image  will  (§  207)  be  a  spherical  segment,  >S^,  electrified 
(§§  210  and  238)  as  an  infinitely  thin  conducting  surface  under 
the  influence  of  a  quantity  Y' R  of  electricity  concentrated  at 
Q ;  and  (compare  §  2 1 3)  the  spherical  surface  of  which  >Sf  is  a 
part  will  pass  through  Q.  The  reader  will  have  no  dijBficulty 
in  verifying  these  statements  for  himself;  but  if  he  desires  it, 
he  will  find  some  further  information  and  examples  in  Thom- 
son and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §§  512. ..51 8.  Thus  (§515 
of  that  work)  if  p  be  the  electric  density  on  either  side  of  the 
disc  at  P'l,  and  p  that  on  either  side  of  its  image  at  P,  we  have 

and  if  v  and  v  be  the  potentials  at  any  point  21',  and  JI  the 
image  of  11' ,  due  respectively  to  the  disc  S'  and  its  image,  we 
have  (Thomson  and  Tait,  §  516) 

This  shows  that,  as  the  potential  due  to  S'  has  a  constant  value, 
V,  at  all  points  of  S',  the  potential  due  to  S  will  be,  at  different 
points  of  S,  inversely  as  their  distances  from  Q ;  and  if  we  take 
c[=z  —RY,  and  denote  by  Y  the  potential  due  to  electricity 
distributed  over  the  two  sides  of  S,  we  have 

and  so  see  that  S  is  electrified  as  an  infinitely  thin  conducting 
sheet  of  the  same  figure  would  be  if  connected  with  the  earth 
by  an  infinitely  fine  wire,  and  inductively  electrified  only  by 
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the  influence  of  a  q[uantity  —qoi  electricity  insulated  at  Q. 
Now,  with  our  present  notation  (7)  gives 

p'^ ""'  ^  .-g  (11), 

if  K'L'  be  any  chord  through  P'  of  the  circle  bounding  the 
plane  disc  8'. 

238.  Let  K,  P,  and  L  be  the  images  of  K\  P',  L' ,  so  that 

KL,  the  image  of  K'L' ,  is  the  arc  in 

y'  which  B  is  cut  by  the  plane  through 

q  and  K'L'.     We  have  (§207) 


K'a= 


KQ 


P'Q= 


PQ 


Hence  K'Q  :P'Q::PQ:KQ;  and  there- 
fore the  triangles  K'P'Q,  PKQ  are 
similar ;  and  therefore 

^'^^^^V^I^^^P^  (12). 

(Compare  §§  213,  227.)  From  this, 
and  the  corresponding  expression  for 
LP,  we  have 


L'P'.P'K'= 


m    LP.KP 


PQ''   LQ.KQ 


(13); 


an  expression  in  which,  as  the  first  member  has  the  same  value 
for  all  lines  such  as  L'K'  through  P',  the  second  must  have 
the  same  value  for  all  planes  through  PQ,  cutting  one  circle 
on  one  spherical  surface  through  P  and  Q,  in  K  and  L.     As 

R^  LP  KP 

is  constant,  it  follows  that  -^r^^-r^T^  is  constant  ;*  a  theorem 


PQ^  '  "  —--  —  LQ.KQ 

of  geometry  given  above  (§  228)  by  M.  Liouville.     Each  mem- 

*  As  a  particular  case  let  Q  be  either  pole  of  the  fixed  circle.  In  this  case 
LQ  —  KQ,  a  constant.  Hence  LP.KP  is  constant;  that  is,  the  product  of 
the  two  chords  from  any  fixed  point  P  on  a  spherical  surface  to  the  two 
points  in  which  any  fixed  circle  on  the  surface  is  cut  by  a  plane  through  P 
and  one  of  the  poles  of  that  circle,  is  constant,  however  the  plane  be  varied. 
This  is  the  simplest  extension  to  spherical  surfaces  of  the  elementary  geo- 
metrical theorem  (Euc.  iii.  35)  for  the  constancy  of  the  rectangle  under  the 
two  parts  of  a  varying  chord  of  a  fixed  circle  through  a  fixed  point,  already 
used  in  the  text  (§  236). 
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ber  of  (12)  may  be  altered  in  form  thus  :  bisect  L'K'  in  M,  and 
arc  LK  in  N.     We  have 

L'F'.P'K'-MK'^^—MP'^    \ 

LP.KP    =NK'-NP'      >  (14), 

LQ.KQ     =NQ'  -NK^     ) 
equations  of  which  the  last  two  are  very  easily  proved  from 
the  formula  sin{a~ j3)sin{a-\-l3)=^sm'a—sm.''p, 

by  taking  for  a  and  /3  the  angles  subtended  by  ^NK  and  ^NP 
at  the  centre  of  the  circle  QKPL;  and  again,  by  taking  for 
a  and  ^  the  angles  subtended  by  ^IfQ  and  ^NK  at  the  same 
point, 

239.  Using  (13)  in  (11),  and  the  result  in  (8),  we  find 

^     2ir^  QP' <  LP.KP  ^     ^' 

and  modifying  by  (14), 

±^/m^--NK^  ig)_ 

P     277^  QP'"*^  NK^-NP^  ^    ^ 

If  we  take  for  PKQL  the  plane  through  PQ  and  C  the  central 
point  (or  pole)  of  the  spherical  segment  S,  so  that  iV"  becomes 
C,  NK  becomes  equal  to  the  chord  of  any  arc  from  G  to  the 
lip;  and  (15)  becomes 

_  1       q       /CQ^  —  a^  ryjx 

^~'2iT^  aP^^  a^-GP^  ^     '' 

which  is  the  result  stated  in  §  219,  above.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  expression  is  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  spheri- 
cal surface  of  which  the  bowl  is  a  part.  Hence,  if  we  suppose 
the  radius  infinite,  we  have  the  same  expression  (17)  for  the 
electric  density  at  any  point  P  on  either  side  of  an  infinitely 
thin  circular  disc  of  radius  a,  connected  with  the  earth  by  an 
infinitely  fine  wire,  and  influenced  by  a  quantity  Q  of  electricity 
collected  at  any  point  Q  in  the  plane  of  the  disc,  but  outside 
its  bounding  circle.  It  agrees  with  the  solution  previously 
given  by  Green  for  this  case  in  his  paper  referred  to  in  §  234, 
above. 

240.  (Compare  §  220.)  To  find  the  distribution  for  the  case 
in  which  S  is  insulated,  electrified,  and  removed  from  all  dis- 
turbing influence,  let  F  be  the  constant  potential  produced 
throughout  S  by  this  distribution.     Eemark  that  the  same 
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distribution  of  electricity  on  S  would  be  produced  inductively 

if  it  were  connected  by  an  infinitely 
fine  wire  with  the  earth,  and  en- 
closed by  any  surface,  EE,  rigidly 
electrified  with  such  a  quantity  and 
distribution  of  electricity  as  (§§  5, 
73,  206,  207;  also  Thomson  and 
Tait,  §  499)  to  produce  a  uniform 
potential  —  V  through  its  interior. 
Now  take  this  enclosing  surface, 
EE,  to  be  spherical,  concentric  with  that  of  which  5  is  a  part, 
and  of  radius  greater  than  that  of  the  last  mentioned  by  an 
infinitely  small  excess.     The  electric  density  of  the  inducing 

V 
distribution  will  be  uniform  all  over  EE,  and  equal  to  —  — -. 

2irf 

if  /  be  the  diameter  of  the  surface.     The  portion  of  EE  which 

lies  infinitely  near  to  the  convex  surface  of  8  will  clearly  induce 

on  this  convex  surface  an  equal  electric  density  of  contrary 

V 
sign,  that  is,  4-t— >.•    The  remainder  of  EE  will  induce  equal 

27!/ 

electric  densities  on  the  concave  and  convex  sides  of  S,  the 
amount  of  either  of  which  at  any  point  P  is  to  be  obtained  by 
integration  from  (15),  (16),  or  (17),  thus  : — 

241.  Let  d(T  be  an  infinitesimal  element  of  E,  situated  at  a 
point  Q  anywhere  on  it.     The  quantity  of  electricity  on  this 

element  is  — -:;-^ ;  and  using  this  for  —  q 

271/ '  °  -^ 

in  (17),  we  find,  for  the  density  on  either 
side  at  P,  of  the  electrification  induced 
by  it,  the  following  expression : — 

Now  calling  0  the  centre  of  the  spherical 
surface,  let  COP  be  denoted  by  tj  ;  GOQ 

by  6 ;  the  value  of  either  of  these  when  P  or  Q  is  at  the  lip  of 

the  bowl,  by  a ;  and  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  COP  and 

COQ,  by  ^  :  so  that  we  have 

a'=\f\\-cosa\  CP'  =  lf\l-oosr)),  CQ^=ir{l-co&e) 

and  PQ^—^f^(l  —  cosr)cosd—&mr]sm9cos(f>) ; 
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and  we  may  take 

d(T=lf^&\udded4>. 

Hence  if,  lastly,  p  denote  the  electric  density  at  P,  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  segment,  we  have 

V  /""■  /"^'^  d<b 

P=Q  sr  II \\  <Z^sin^V(cosa-cos^)  I ^ -. t—z -• 

87ryv(cos97-cosa)  f  ^  y  ^  1— cost;cos0  — smTjsinpcos^ 

But  putting  tan|0  =  if,  A=i\  —  cos  17 cos ^,  and  5  =  sin 77 sin ^, 
we  .find 

/■^'^ d^ _^  r""  dt  _        27r        _         27r 

Jq  1-cos9;cos^  — sini;sin^cos^        J  „  ^-jB+ (J.  +  5)^~V(^^— ^^)"~cosij— cos^' 

and  therefore 

V  f^d0sind/f{cosa—cos6) 


P=: 


ST^  — COSa)j<^ 


^ir^fi^  {gOB-Q  —  COBo)]  a.  COS ^  — COS  ^ 

Lastly,  putting  V(cosa— cos^)=2!,  we  find 

/^ddsmdi^{cosa—cns6) /-VCcosa+l)  z^gz 

^  cost;— cos^  J  (J  cos 7/ —  cos o  +  «* 

=  2^  Vfcosa+l)  —  Vcos97  — cosatan"'    / V. 

(  V  COS17— cosa  ) 

Hence  we  have,  in  conclusion, 

p=_^;  y  ''°^''+i  -tan-y  '"'"+^  I    (is), 

27ry  (  "^  COS17  — COSa       -V  COS77  — COSa  J 

or,  with  /  and  a  as  above,  and  r  to  denote  the  chord  GPt 

"^i^lv/^^-'^-Vfel-:}         (19); 

and  the  same,  with  the  addition  of 

gives  (§240)  the  electric  density  on  the  convex  side ;  which  are 
exactly  the  results  stated  above  in  §  220.  Twenty- two  years 
ago  these  and  the  very  simple  formula  (17)  were  communicated 
by  me  to  M.  Liouville  without  proof,  and  were  published  in  his 
Journal.  From  that  time  till  now  they  have  not  been  proved, 
or  even  noticed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  other  writer. 

242.  Numerical  results,  calculated  from  the  preceding  for- 
mulae (19)  and  (20),  are  shown  in  the  following  tables : — 
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Plane  Disc. 

Curved  Disc. 

Curved  Disc. 

Bason. 

Arc  10°. 

Ai-c  20°. 

Arc  90°. 

Concave. 

Convex. 

Concave. 

Convex. 

Concave. 

Convex. 

•9136 

1-0685 

-8636 

1-1364 

-4459 

1-5541 

•9457 

1-0826 

-8776 

1-1504 

•4469 

1-5551 

-9920 

1-1289 

-9236 

1-1964 

•4828 

1-5910 

1-0858 

1-2227 

1-0165 

1-2893 

-5566 

1-6648 

1-2722 

1-4091 

1-2884 

1-5611 

■7065 

1-8147 

1-7386 

1-8755 

1-6652 

1-9379 

1-0933 

2-2015 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

1-0000 

1-0000 

1-0000 

1-0000 

1-0142 

1-0141 

1-0140 

1-0010 

1-0607 

1-0605 

1-0600 

1-0369 

1-1547 

1'1542 

11529 

1-1106 

1-3416 

1-3407 

1-4247 

1-2606 

1-8091 

1-8071 

1-8016 

1-6474 

Bowl. 

Bowl. 

Bowl. 

Arc  180*. 

Arc  270°. 

Arc  340°. 

Joncave. 

Convex. 

Concave. 

Convex. 

Concave. 

Convex. 

•1202 

1-8798 

-0135 

1-9865 

■0001 

1-9999 

•1266 

1-8862 

-0144 

1^9874 

-0002 

1'9999 

•1418 

1-9014 

-0176 

1-9906 

•0002 

2-0000 

•1779 

1-9375 

•0253 

1-9983 

•0004 

2-0001 

•2570 

2-0166 

•0451 

2-0181 

•0009 

2-0006 

•4959 

2-2555 

•1195 

2-0925 

•0042 

2-0040 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

1^0000 

1-0000 

roooo 

1-0064 

1-0009 

1^0000 

1-0216 

1-0041 

1-0001 

1-0577 

1-0118 

1^0002 

1-1366 

1^0316 

1-0007 

1-3 

757 

1-1( 

)60 

l-0( 

)41 

It  is  remarkable  how  slight  an  amo-unt  of  curvature  produces  a 
very  sensible  excess  of  electric  density  on  the  convex  side  in  the 
first  two  cases  (10°  and  20°)  of  curved  discs;  yet  how  nearly 
the  mean  of  the  densities  on  the  convex  and  concave  sides  at 
any  point  agrees  with  that  at  the  corresponding  point  on  a 
plane  disc  shown  in  the  first  column.  The  results  for  bowls  of 
270°  and  340°  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  whole  charge  to 
the  convex  surface,  as  the  case  of  a  thin  spherical  conducting 
surface  with  an  infinitely  small  aperture  is  approached. 
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The  constant  coefficient  for  each  case  has  been  taken  so  as 
to  make  the  mean  of  the  electric  densities  on  the  convex  and 
concave  sides  unity  at  the  middle  point  (as  in  Green's  numbers, 
§  234  above,  for  the  plane  disc).  The  six  points  for  which 
the  electric  densities  are  shown  in  the  tables  below  are  (not 
the  six  points  to  which  Coulomb's  observations  and  Green's 
numbers  quoted  in  §  234  refer,  but)  the  middle  point,  and  the 
five  points  dividing  the  arc  from  the  middle  to  the  edge  or  lip 
into  six  equal  parts. 

243.  A  second  application  of  the  principle  stated  in  §  210, 
and  used  in  §§  2 3 7... 2 3 9,  allows  us  to  proceed  from  the  solu- 
tion now  found  for  the  electrification  of  an  uninfluenced  bowl 
to  determine  the  electrification  of  a  bowl  or  disc  under  the 
influence  of  electricity  insulated  at  a  point  Q  (not,  as  in  the 
solution  of  §  239,  necessarily  in  the  spherical  surface  or  plane 
of  the  bowl  or  disc,  but)  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Con- 
sider the  image,  >S^,  of  an  uninfluenced  electrified  bowl,  S^, 
relatively  to  a  spherical  surface  described  from  any  point  Q  in 
its  neighbourhood,  as  centre,  with  radius  R.  Let  D^  be  the 
point  on  the  spherical  surface  of  S^  continued,  which  is  equi- 
distant from  the  lip  (so  that  D'  and  the  middle  point  of  the 
conducting  surface  S^  are  the  two  poles  of  the  circle  constitut- 
ing the  lip) ;  D'K'P^L'  the  circle  in  which  S' ,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  its  spherical  surface,  are  cut  by  the  plane  through 
D',  Q,  and  any  point  P  of  >Sf  at  which  it  is  desired  to  find  the 
electric  density ;  and  DKPL  the  image  of  B'K'P'L'. 

In  the  annexed  diagrams  two  cases  are  illustrated ;  in  one 
of  which  S  is  spherical  and  concave  towards  the  influencing 


point,  Q ;  in  the  other,  S  is  plane.  Using  now  for  S'  all  the 
notation  of  §§  240,  241,  but  with  accents  added,  and  taking 
advantage  of  §  238,  footnote,  we  see  that 
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a'^-r'^=K'P'.P'L' 
and  f"'-a"=^D'K'^=D'L"'  =  D'K'.  D'L'. 

Hence  (19)  becomes 

,       r     f     /D'K'.D'L'     .       .    /D'K'.D'L'X  ,^.. 

for  the  electric  density  at  P'  on  the  concave  side  of  8'.  But, 
as  in  §  238,  we  find 

and  />';.'=  D'i'  =  Z>ir^=i,ig^  (23). 

Also,  if  h  denote  the  shortest  distance  from  Q  to  the  spherical 
or  plane  surface  of  S,  and  /  the  diameter  of  this  surface  (infinite 
of  course  when  the  surface  is  plane,  or  negative  if  the  con- 
vexity be  towards  Q),  we  have 

J  -  h^f-h-h{f-h)  ^     ^' 

Using  these  in  (21),  putting  F'=  -^j    and  substituting  the 

expression  so  obtained  for  p  in  (8)  of  §  237,  we  find 

qh(f-h)  <  PQ      /DK.DL     ,     _,rPQ    fDK.DL~\  \     ,«.. 

^-^-K-f.pQ.-XDa'^'  PK.PL'^^''  L^vpz:pzJ;  ^^''^' 

for  the  electric  density  on  the  side  of  B  remote  from  Q  (that  is, 
the  convex  or  concave  side,  when  B  is  spherical,  according  as  Q 
is  within  or  without  the  completed  spherical  surface).  The 
electric  density  on  the  side  next  Q  is  [§  241  (20)]  the  same, 
with  the  addition  of  ^^,(/_^) 

2irf.PQ^  ^     '' 

These  formulae,  (25)  and  (26),  express  the  electric  density  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  circT^lar  segment  or  disc  of  infinitely  thin 
spherical  or  plane  conducting  surface  connected  with  the  earth 
by  an  infinitely  fine  wire,  and  electrified  by  the  influence  of  a 
quantity  —  q  oi  electricity  insulated  at  a  point  Q  anywhere  in 
its  neighbourhood. 

244.  The  position  of  the  auxiliary  point  D  (which  appears  in 
the  diagrams  as  the  image  of  D' ,  the  unoccupied  pole  of  the  lip 
of  the  original  bowl  S')  may  be  found,  without  reference  to  8', 
by  construction  from  8  and  Q  supposed  given ;  thus  : — From 
(22)  of  §  243  we  have 

KD:DL::KQ:QL  (27), 
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where  Z"  and  i  may  be  tlie  points  in  which,  the  lip  of  the  bowl 

S  is  cut  by  any  plane  through  QD'D.     Let,  for  instance,  this 

plane  pass  through  the  centre  of  one  of  the  spherical  surfaces. 

It  must  also  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  other,  and  bisect 

each  bowl ;  and  \i  E,  F 

be  the  points  in  which  ,,--'"'  "''--v^  j^ 

it  cuts  the  lip  of  S,  (2  6) 

applied  to  the  present 

case  gives 

ED-.DFy.EQ-.QF. 
Hence  (Euclid,  vi.  3) 
the  lines  bisecting  the 

angles  EDF,  EQF  cut  ''^--.,  ,„.'''''' 

the   base   EF  in   the 

same  point ;  and  D  must  be  in  the  circle  which  is  the  locus 
of  all  points  in  the  plane  EFQ  fulfilling  this  condition,  being 
found  by  the  well-known  construction,  thus  : — Bisect  the  angle 
EQG  by  QA,  meeting  EF  in  A.  Draw  QB  perpendicular  to 
QA,  and  let  it  meet  EF  produced,  in  B.  On  BA  as  diameter 
describe  a  circle,  which  is  the  required  locus;  and  D  is  the 
point  in  which  this  circle  cuts  the  unoccupied  part  of  the 
spherical  or  plane  surface  of  S. 

245.  D  being  found  by  this  simple  construction,  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is  complete,  without  reference  to  S',  thus  : — To 
find  the  electric  density  at  any  point  P,  draw  a  plane  through 
QDP,  and  let  it  meet  the  lip  in  K  and  L.  Measure  DK,  JDL, 
PK,  PL,  PQ,  and  DQ,  and  calculate  by  (25)  and  (26).  But  we 
have  an  important  simplification  from  the  geometrical  theorem 
of  §  238,  which  shows  that 

DK.DL_DTc.Dl  .^gl 

PK.FL~  Pk.Pl  ^     ' 

if  A;,  ^  be  points  in  which  the  lip  is  cut  by  any  plane  whatever 
through  PD.  Choose,  for  instance,  the  plane  through  PD, 
and  C  the  middle  point  of  S.  Then,  as  D,  k,  P,  G,  I  lie  all  on 
one  circle,  and  G  is  the  middle  point  of  the  arc  kPl,  we  have 
(as  above,  in  §  238) 

DTc.  Dl=  CD'  -  C¥  =  CD""  -  a', 
Pk.Pl  =  Ck'  -  CP^  =  a'-  CP^ ; 
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where,  as  before,  a  denotes  the  chord  from  the  middle  point  to 
the  lip.      Using  this  in  (28)  and  (25)  we  have,  finally, 

_qh{f-h)jPQ    /CD' -a'  rPQ    /CD'-a'~\\      .^^. 

for  the  density  on  the  side  remote  from  Q ;  h  and  / —  h  being 
the  shorter  and  longer  distance. 

246.  For  the  case  in  which  5  is  a  plane  disc,  or  /=  oo  ,  this 
becomes 

__qh(PQ    /CW-oj'  .if-PQ    /GB^-a'~\\      ,oan 

^^^^i^^m^XDa-^  a'-CP~       L^^«'-c^'Ji 

and  the  addition  (26)  to  it  to  give  the  electric  density  on  the 

side  next  to  Q,  „^ 

—%-  (31). 

27rPQ*  ^     ' 

Also,  as  EFJ)  is  a  straight  line  in  this  case,  (27)  gives 

QE,  QF  are  to  be  calculated  immediately  from  data  of  whatever 
form,  specifying  the  position  of  Q ;  and  from  them  and  CD 
found  by  this  formula,  DQ  is  to  be  calculated.  Thus  explicitly 
we  have  every  element  required  for  calculating  electric  densities 
by  (30). 

247,  For  the  case  of  Q  in  the  axis  of  the  disc,  D  is  infinitely 

CD 
distant,  so  that  CD  =  co  ,  DQ  =  oo  ,  and  y--^=  1.     And  if  for 

CP  we  put  r,  (30)  and  (31)  give,  for  the  density  on  remote  side, 

_  qh  j  PQ  _,  PQ  \  ,oqN 

and  for  the  density  on  near  side, 

If  P  be  at  the  centre  of  the  disc,  and  if  we  take  q  =  27r^  these 
become 

for  remote  side,  p=rr-\ tan~i — 

for  near  side,      p+4^ 
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from  which,  the  following  numerical  results  have  been  calcu- 
lated, with  a,  the  radius  of  the  disc  taken  as  unity  : — 


Distance  of 

Induced  Electric  Density  at  middle 

Influencing 

of  Disc 

Point 

On  remote  side 

On  near  side 

h. 

p::=7i->-cot-i(;i-'). 

p+wh'^. 

•2 

•1651 

78-7049 

•4 

•1218 

19^7567 

•6 

•1655 

8-8921 

•8 

•1957 

5-1044 

1-0 

•2146 

3-3562 

1-2 

•2250 

2-4067 

1-4 

•2293 

1-8322 

1-6 

•2296 

1-4568 

1-8 

•2273 

1-1969 

2-0 

•2232 

1-0086 

3-0 

•1946 

•6437 

248.  These  numbers  show  that  the  distance  at  which  the  in- 
fluencing point,  if  restricted  to  the  axis  of  the  disc,  must  be 
held  to  render  the  induced  electric  density  at  the  middle  on 
the  far  side  a  maximum  is  about  I'o  times  the  radius.  But  the 
characteristics  (1.)  of  the  zero  electric  density  on  the  far  side, 
and  infinite  on  the  near  side,  when  the  influencing  point  is 
infinitely  near  the  disc ;  (2.)  the  proportionality  of  the  latter 
to  h~^  for  very  small  distances ;  and  (3.)  the  ultimate  vanishing 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  as  the  influencing  point 
is  removed  to  an  infinite  distance,  and  the  approximation  of 
each  to  Green's  result  for  a  plane  uninfluenced  disc  electrified 
to  a  potential  equal  to  qk  (§  234,  above),  is  better  illustrated 
by  the  formulae  themselves,  (35);  (33),  (34);  and  (30),  (31); 
than  by  any  numerical  results  calculated  from  them,  however 
elaborately.  It  would  be  interesting  to  continue  the  analytical 
investigation  far  enough  to  determine  the  electric  potential  at 
any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  disc  electrified  under  in- 
fluence, and  so  to  illustrate  further  than  is  done  by  the  numbers 
and  formulae  already  obtained,  the  theory  of  electric  screens,  and 
of  Faraday's  celebrated  "  induction  in  curved  lines  "  [Experi- 
mental Researches  in  Electricity,  §§1161, 1232;  Dec.  21, 1837) ; 
but  I  am  obliged  to  leave  the  subject  for  the  present,  in  the 
hope  that  others  may  be  induced  to  take  it  up. 


XVI.   ATMOSPHEKIC  ELECTRICITY. 

[From  Nicliol's  Cyclopoedia,  2d  Ed.  (I860).] 

249.  It  may  be  premised,  to  avoid  circumlocution  in  this 
article,  that  every  body  in  communication  with  the  earth  by 
means  of  matter  possessing  electric  conductivity  enough  to 
prevent  its  electric  potential*  from  differing  sensibly  from  that 
of  the  earth,  will  be  called  part  of  the  earth.  Moist  stone,  and 
rock  of  all  kinds,  and  all  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  in  their 
natural  conditions,  except  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
dryness,  possess,  either  superficially  or  throughout  their  sub- 
stance, the  requisite  conductivity  to  fulfil  that  condition.  On 
the  other  hand,  various  natural  minerals  and  artificial  com- 
pounds, such  as  glass, — ^various  vegetable  gums,  such  as  India- 
rubber,  gutta  percha,  rosin, — and  various  animal  products,  such 
as  silk  and  gossamer  fibre, — when  either  in  a  very  dry  natural 
or  in  an  artificially  dried  atmosphere,  resist  electrical  conduc- 
tion so  strongly  that  they  may  support  a  body,  or  otherwise 
form  a  material  communication  between  it  and  the  earth,  and 
yet  allow  it  to  remain  charged  with  electricity  to  a  potential 
sensibly  differing  from  the  earth's,  for  fractions  of  a  second,  for 
minutes,  for  hours,  for  days,  or  even  for  years,  without  any 
fresh  excitation  or  continued  source  of  electricity.  Again,  air, 
whether  dry  or  saturated  with  vapour  of  water,  and  probably 
all  gases  and  vapours,  unless  ruptured  by  too  strong  an  electro- 
motive force,  are  very  thoroughly  destitute  of  conductivity — 
that  is  to  say,  are  very  perfectly  endowed  with  the  property 
of  resisting  the  tendency  of  electricity  to  pass  and  establish 


*  Two  conducting  bodies  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  electric  potential 
when,  if  put  in  conducting  communication  with  the  two  electrodes  of  an 
electrometer,  no  electric  effect  is  produced.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
electrometer  shows  an  effect,  the  amount  of  this  effect  measures  the  dif- 
ference of  potentials  between  the  two  bodies  thus  tested.  Difference  of 
potentials  is  also  called  electromotive  force. 
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equality  of  potential  between  two  bodies  not  otherwise  materi- 
ally connected. 

250.  Hence,  when  "  the  surface  of  the  earth "  is  spoken 
of,  the  surface  separating  the  solids  and  liquids  of  the  earth 
from  the  air  will  be  meant ;  and  when  the  more  qualified  ex- 
pression "  outer  surface  of  the  earth  "  is  used,  inner  surfaces 
of  vesicles,  or  the  surfaces  bounding  completely  enclosed  spaces 
of  air,  must  be  understood  to  be  excluded.  Thus,  the  surface 
of  a  mountain  peak ;  the  surface  of  a  cave,  up  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  most  intricate  passages  ;  the  surface  of  a  tunnel ; 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  lake  or  river ;  all  the  surface  of  a 
sheet  of  unbroken  water  in  such  a  fall  as  that  of  Niagara ;  the 
surface  of  blades  of  grass  and  flowers,  and  of  soil  below  ;  in  a 
wood,  the  surface  of  soil,  and  of  trunks  and  leaves  of  trees ; 
the  surface  of  any  animal  resting  on  the  earth  ;  the  outside  of 
the  roof  of  a  house ;  the  wliole  inside  surface  of  a  room  with 
an  open  window ;  all  belong  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  earth. 

251.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moon,  meteoric  stones,  birds  or 
insects  flying,  leaves  or  fruit  falling,  seed  wafted  through  the  air, 
spray  breaking  away  from  a  cascade  or  from  waves  of  the  sea, 
the  liquid  particles  of  a  cloud  or  a  fog,  present  surfaces  not 
belonging  to  the  earth,  and  between  which  and  the  earth's 
surface  differences  of  jjotential,  and  lines  of  electric  force,  may 
and  generally  do  exist. 

252.  The  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  as  defined  above  (§  250), 
is  at  every  moment  electrified  in  every  part,  with  the  exception 
of  neutral  lines  dividing  portions  which  are  negatively  (resin- 
ously)  from  portions  which  are  positively  (vitreously)  electrified. 
The  negatively  electrified  portions  are  of  very  much  greater 
extent,  at  all  times,  than  those  positively  electrified ;  and  there 
may  be  times  when  the  wliole  surface  is  negatively  electrified, 
because  in  all  localities  in  which  electrical  observations  have 
been  hitherto  made,  with  possibly  one  remarkable  exception,* 
the  earth's  surface  is  always  found  negative,  day  and  night, 

*  At  Guajara  station,  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  "  During  the  whole  period 
"  of  observation,  by  day  and  night,  the  electi'icity  was  moderate  in  quantity, 
"  and  always  resinous.  This  was  during  the  period  of  N.E.  trade  wind,  and 
"  within  its  influence,  though  above  its  clouds." — [Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's 
Account  of  the  TenerifTe  Astronomical  Experiment,  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, 1858,  and  separate  publication  ordered  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.] 
The  "  electricity  "  here  referred  to  was  that  acquired  by  an  insulated  C(m- 
diictor  carrying  a  Vjurning  match  in  the  air  at  some  distance  from  the  earth.    If 
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during  fair  weather,  and  only  occasionally  positive  in  broken 
weather,  or  during  an  actual  fall  of  rain  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  if  not  exactly  on  the  place  of  observation,  If^ 
then,  at  any  one  time  there  chances  to  be  fair  weather  over  the 
whole  earth,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  whole  outer  surface 
of  the  earth  is  then  negatively  electrified,  unless,  judging  from 
the  possible  exception  above  alluded  to,  we  are  still  to  expect 
positive  electrification  in  same  extreme  positions. 

253,  As  yet  nothing  is  known  regarding  the  electrification 
of  air  itself,*  or  of  clouds  or  other  matter  suspended  in  the  air, 
except  what  can  be  inferred  (see  below,  §  254)  from  the  elec- 
trification of  the  earth's  surface,  and  its  variations,  with  which 
alone,  as  Peltier  has  remarked,  the  observations  of  "  atmo- 
spheric electricity"  hitherto  published  have  dealt  (see  below, 
§§  265,  266).  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
investigate  the  bodily  electrification  of  a  non-conductor  by  any 
observation  whatever  of  electric  action  without  it,-f*  or  in  any 
way  whatever,  except  by  something  equivalent  to  a  determina- 
tion of  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant  force  at 
every  point  of  its  mass.j     Towards  this  thorough  investigation 

it  were  really  negative,  tlie  earth's  electrification  at  the  place  must  have  been 
positive ;  but  the  test  as  to  quality  may  have  been  deceptive,  owing  to  the 
highly  insulating  condition  of  both  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  glass 
shade  enclosing  the  gold  leaves,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  testing  piece 
of  rubbed  sealing  wax  having  been  applied  possibly  too  near  the  gold  leaves, 
instead  of  beside  a  remote  part  of  the  insulated  rod.  Professor  Smyth 
assures  the  writer,  that  he  considers  the  electrical  experiment  as  not  suffi- 
ciently complete  or  confirmed  to  allow  any  conclusion  to  be  built  on  it,  and 
regards  it  rather  as  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  making  electrical 
observations  with  better  apparatus,  and  more  available  time  for  using  it, 
than  the  first  Teneriffe  scientific  expedition  afforded. 

*  For  knowledge  gained  since  this  article  was  written  see  §§  296-301  below, 
f  According  to  Green's  remarkable  theorems,  triply  rediscovered  by  Gauss, 
Chasles,  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  all  different  distributions  of  electricity 
within  a  solid,  which  produce  thg  same  potential  at  its  surface,  produce  the 
same  force  at  every  point  without  it,  and  the  problem  of  finding  a  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  within  the  interior,  to  produce  a  given  distribution  of 
potential  at  the  surface,  is  indeterminate. 

X  Let  X,  Y,  Z  be  the  components  of  the  resultant  force  on  a  unit  of  elec- 
tricity, if  placed  at  any  ])oint  x,  i/,  2  in  a  mass  of  air  or  other  non-conductor  ; 
and  let  p  denote  the  electrical  density  of  the  siibstance,  that  is  to  say,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  per  unit  of  bulk  actually  possessed  by  the  air  in  the 
neighboiirhood  of  this  point.  Then,  by  a  well-known  proposition  of  the 
mathematical  theory  of  attraction,  we  have 

47r  \  dx       dy       dz  J 
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of  the  distribution  of  electricity  within  a  non-conducting  mass, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  determination  of  the  normal  com- 
ponent of  the  force  all  round  a  closed  surface  is  just  sufficient  to 
show  the  aggregate  quantity  of  electricity  possessed  by  all  the 
matter  situated  within  it.*  Hence  observation  in  positions  all 
round  a  mass  of  air  is  necessary  for  determining  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  it  contains ;  and,  therefore,  the  balloon 
must  be  put  in  requisition  if  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
electricity  through  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  sought  for. 

254.  Without  leaving  the  earth,  however,  although  we  cannot 
thoroughly  investigate  the  electrification  of  the  air,  we  can 
make  important  inferences  about  it  froni  observations  of  the 
electric  density  over  the  earth's  surface,  by  a  principle  of  judg- 
ing which  may  be  thus  explained  :- — If  the  earth  were  simply 
an  electrified  body,  placed  in  a  perfectly  insulating  medium  of 
indefinite  extent,  and  not  sensibly  influenced  by  any  other 
electrified  matter,  or  by  reflex  influence  from  any  conductor  or 
dielectric  in  its  vicinity,  its  electricity  would  be  distributed 
over  its  surface  according  to  a  perfectly  definite  law,  depend- 
ing solely  on  the  form  of  the  surface,  and  deducible  by  a 
sufficiently  powerful  mathematical  analysis  from  sufficiently 
perfect  data  of  "geometry"  (in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  term), 
or  of  what,  in  more  modern  language,  is  called  geodesy.  If 
the  surface  of  the  earth  were  truly  spherical,  this  law  Avould 
simply  be 'uniform  distribution.  A  truly  elliptic  oblateness  of 
the  earth  would  give,  instead  of  uniformity,  a  distribution  of 
electric  density  in  simple  proportion  to  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  a  tangent  (that  is  horizontal)  plane  through 
any  point  and  the  earth's  centre  ;  according  to  which  the  electric 
density  at  the  equator  would  be  greatest,  and  would  exceed 
that  at  either  pole,  where  it  would  be  least,  by  f5t  :  a  diifer- 
ence  which,  for  the  present,  we  may  disregard. 

255.  The  whole  amount  of  electricity  over  the  surface  of 
any  great  region  of  mountainous  country,  or  of  forest  land, 
or  of  soil  and  vegetation  of  any  kind,  or  of  streets  and  houses  in 

*  Let  N  be  the  normal  component  of  the  force  at  any  point  of  a  closed 
surface,  ds  an  element  of  the  surface,  /  the  sign  of  integration  for  the  whole 
surface,  and  Q  the  whole  quantity  of  electricity  within  it.  Then,  by  a  well- 
known  theorem  of  Green's,  rediscovered  as  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  note, 
we  have  ^      1    /■  xr  7 

Air 
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a  town,  or  of  rough  sea,  would  be  very  approximately  the  same 
as  that  on  aii  area  of  unruffled  ocean,  equal  to  the  "  reduced " 
area  of  the  irregular  surface ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  elec- 
tricity over  hill  and  valley,  over  the  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees, 
and  the  surfaces  of  plants  generally,  and  on  the  soil  beneath 
them,  over  the  roofs,  perpendicular  walls,  and  overhanging  or 
overshaded  surfaces  of  buildings,  and  the  surfaces  of  streets  and 
enclosed  courts  between  them,  and  over  the  hollows  and  crests 
of  waves  in  a  stormy  sea,  would  be  extremely  irregular,  with, 
in  general,  greater  electric  density  on  the  more  prominent  and 
convex  portions  of  surfaces,  and  less  on  the  more  covered  and 
concave — quite  insensible,  indeed,  in  any  such  position  as  the 
interior  of  a  cave,  or  the  soil  below  trees  in  a  forest  even  where 
considerable  angular  openings  of  sky  are  presented, — or  the 
roof  or  floor  of  a  tunnel,  or  covered  chamber,  even  although 
open  to  a  considerable  angle  of  sky. 

256.  If  thus  a  perfect  electro-geodesy  gave  a  "reduced" 
electric  density  equal  over  the  whole  earth,  we  might  infer  that 
the  electrification  of  the  earth  is  not  influenced  by  any  elec- 
tricity in  the  air.  According  to  what  has  been  stated  above, 
there  might  in  that  case  be  either  no  electricity  in  the  air,  from 
the  earth's  atmosphere  to  the  remotest  star,  and  the  lines  of 
electric  force  rising  from  the  earth  might  either  be  infinite  or 
terminate  in  the  surfaces  of  the  moon,  meteoric  stones,  sun, 
planets,  and  stars ;  or  there  might  be,  at  any  distance  con- 
siderably exceeding  the  height  of  the  highest  mountain,  a  uni- 
formly electrified  stratum  of  equal  quantity  and  opposite  kind 
to  the  earth's,  balancing  through  all  the  exterior  space  the  force 
due  to  the  terrestrial  electricity,  and  limiting  the  manifestations 
of  electric  force  to  the  atmosphere  within  it ;  or  there  might  be 
any  of  the  infinite  variety  of  distributions  of  electricity  in  space 
round  the  earth,  by  which  the  electric  density  at  the  earth's 
surface  would  be  uninfluenced, 

257.  But,  in  reality,  the  electric  density  varies  greatly,  even 
in  serene  weather,  over  the  earth's  surface  at  any  one  time, 
as  we  may  infer  from  (1.)  the  facts  (established  for  Europe, 
and  probably  true  in  all  the  temperate  zones  of  both  hemi- 
spheres), that  in  any  one  place  the  electric  density  of  the 
surface  observed   during  serene  weather  is  much  greater  in 
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winter  tliaii  in  summer,  and  that  it  varies  according  to  some- 
thing of  a  regular  periodicity  with  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
night;  and  (2.)  the  consideration  that  there  is  often  serene 
weather  of  day  and  niglit,  and  of  summer  and  winter,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  in  different  temperate  portions  of  the  earth. 
We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  quite  established  that,  even 
in  serene  weather,  the  electrification  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
largely  influenced  by  external  electrified  matter.  Although  we 
cannot  (§  253)  discover  the  exact  locality  and  distribution  of 
this  influencing  electricity  from  its  effects  at  the  earth's  surface 
alone,  yet  it  is  possible,  from  the  character  of  the  distribution 
of  the  terrestrial  electric  density  as  influenced  by  it,  to  assign  a 
superior  limit  to  its  height.*  If  at  any  one  instant  the  electric 
density  reduced  to  the  sea  level  were  distributed  according  to 
a  simple  "  harmonic "  law,  or,  more  generally,  according  to  a 
certain  definite  character  of  non-abruptness  of  variation  easily 
specified  in  mathematical  language,"f-  the  external  influencing 
electricity  might  be  at  any  distance,  however  great,  for  all  we 
could  discover  by  observations  near  the  earth's  surface.  But, 
little  as  we  know  yet  regarding  the  diurnal  law  of  electric 
variation  in  serene  weather,  it  is,  we  may  say  with  almost 
perfect  certainty,  not  such  as  could  give  at  any  instant  a  dis- 
tribution over  the  whole  earth  possessing  any  such  gradual 
character  as  that  referred  to ;  and,  therefore,  we  may,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  character  of  the  diurnal  variation  itself, 
say  that  its  electric  origin  is  not  at  a  distance  of  many  radii 
from  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  that 
in  temperate  regions  the  velocity  with  which  the  earth's  surface 

*  If  at  any  instant  the  co-efficients  of  the  series  of  "Laplace's  functions," 
expressing  the  terrestrial  electric  density  reduced  to  the  sea  level,  con- 
verged ultimately  with  less  rapidity  than  the  geometrical  series  1,  —  ,   — ,■•• 

m  in? 
we  might  be  sure  that  there  is  electricity  in  the  air  at  some  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  not  exceeding  m  times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. For  the  principles  on  which  this  assertion  is  founded,  see  a  short 
article,  entitled  "Note  on  Certain  Points  in  the  Theory  of  Heat,"  Ckimhrkhje 
Mathematical  Journal,  November  1843. 

+  For  instance,  if  in  simple  proportion  to  the  cosine  of  the  angular  distance 
from  any  point  of  the ,  eai-th's  surface,  or  more  generally,  if  expressible  by 
any  fiuite  number  of  "La])lace's  functions,"  or  still  more  generally,  if  ex- 
pressible by  a  sei'ies  of  "  Laplace's  functions,"  with  co-efficients  converging 
ultimately  more  rapidly  than  any  geometrical  series. 
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is  carried  round  in  its  diurnal  course  is  from  500  to  900  miles 
per  hour,  we  see  clearly  that  any  law  of  diurnal  electric  varia- 
tion, established  on  observations  even  so  frequent  as  once  every 
hour,  could  -not  possibly  fix  the  locality  of  the  origin  to  within 
100  miles  of  the  surface ;  and  as  we  have  as  yet  nothing  to  go 
upon  in  the  way  of  published  observations  more  frequent  than 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  towards  establishing  either  the  ex- 
istence or  the  character  of  the  diurnal  law,  we  cannot  consider  it 
as  proved  by  observation  that  the  influencing  electricity  which 
produces  it  is  even  as  near  as  the  50  or  100  miles  limit  which  is 
commonly  (but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  most 
unreasonably)  assigned  as  an  end  to  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

258.  The  great  suddenness  of  the  electric  variations  during 
broken  weather,  and  their  close  correspondence  with  beginnings, 
changes,  and  cessations  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  compel  us  (by  a 
common  sense  estimate  founded  on  an  unconscious  application 
of  the  mathematical  law  stated  in  the  footnotes  to  the  preced- 
ing §  257)  to  believe  that  their  origin  agrees  in  position  with 
that  of  the  showers,  and  to  give  it  a  "  local  habitation "  and  a 
name — Thundercloud. 

259.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  observed  extremely  rapid 
variations  of  terrestrial  electrification  during  perfectly  serene 
weather.  Thus, .  in  a  calm  summer  night,  with  an  unvarying 
cloudless  sky  overhead,  and  not  the  faintest  appearance  of 
auroral  light  to  be  seen,  he  has,  in  a  temporary  electric  observa- 
tory in  the  Island  of  Arran,  found  large  vaiiations  (as  much  as 
from  a  certain  degree  to  double  and  back)  in  the  course  of 
a  minute  of  time.  The  influencing  electricity  by  which  these 
variations  were  produced,  cannot  possibly  (unless  on  the  ex- 
tremely improbable  hypothesis  of  their  being  due  to  highly 
electrified  extra-terrestrial  matter  moving  very  rapidly  with 
reference  to  the  earth)  have  been  very  far  removed  from  the 
earth's  surface.  It  is  not  impossible,  and  we  have  as  yet 
nothing  to  make  it  decidedly  improbable,  that  they  were  due 
to  fluctuations  up  and  down  of  aerial  strata,  perhaps  those  of 
the  great  atmospheric  currents,  in  high  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Judging,  however,  from  still  more  recent  observations 
referred  to  below  (§  262),  we  may  think  it  more  probable  that 
these  remarkable  variations  in  the  observed  electric  force  were 
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due  chiefly  to  positively  or  negatively  electrified  masses  moving 
along  within  a  few  miles  of  the  locality  of  observation. 

260.  Eeturning  to  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity over  the  earth's  surface  at  any  instant,  we  may  remark, 
that  if  over  an  area  of  several  miles  in  diameter,  of  perfectly 
level  bare  country,  or  of  sea,  the  electrical  density  is  sensibly 
uniform,  we  could  not,  without  going  up  in  a  balloon,  and 
observing  the  electric  force  at  points  in  the  air  above,  form 
any  judgment  whatever  as  to  the  distance  from  the  earth  at 
which  the  influencing  electricity  is  situated.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  a  very  sensible  variation  in  the  electric  density 
between  two  points  of  a  piece  of  level  open  country,  or  at 
sea,  not  many  miles  apart,  we  may  infer  as  quite  certain 
that  there  is  influencing  electricity  not  many  miles  up  in  the 
air,  and  not  uniformly  distributed  in  level  strata.  Nothing 
can  be  easier  than  to  make  this  trial — only  to  observe  simul- 
taneously with  similar  instruments,  similarly  placed,  at  two 
neighbouring  stations,  in  a  suitable  locality — and  most  interest- 
ing and  important  results  are  to  be  derived  from  it,  as  soon  as 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  continuing  the  requisite  observa- 
tions day  and  night,  during  various  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
especially  during  a  time  of  perfect  serenity. 

261.  Corresponding  statements  apply  to  a  mountainous 
country,  with  this  modification,  that  a  very  varied,  instead  of 
a  uniform  distribution  of  electric  density,  is,  in  such  a  locality, 
as  explained  above  in  §  255,  the  natural  consequence  of  freedom 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  near  electrified  masses  of  air  or 
cloud.  The  problem  of  accurately  determining,  from  purely 
geometric  data  (§  256),  this  undisturbed  distribution  over  even 
the  smoothest  hillside,  would  infinitely  transcend  human  mathe- 
matical power,  although  an  approximate  solution  may  be  readily 
given  for  any  piece  of  country  over  the  whole  of  which  both  the 
inclination  and  the  ratio  of  the  height  above  the  general  level  to 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface  are  small.  For  a  rushed 
mountainous  country,  the  most  perfect  geometric  data,  and  the 
most  strenuous  mathematical  efforts,  could  scarcely  lead  us 
towards  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  inequalities  of  electric 
density  which  different  localities  must  present  without  any 
disturbance  from  near  electrified  atmosphere.     Hence,   in   a 
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inoTintainous  countiy — unless  we  find  electricity  strong  in  some 
locality  where  from  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  we  correctly 
judge  it  ought  to  be  weak  if  undisturbed,  or  weak  where  it  ought 
to  be  strong,  or  unless,  at  least,  we  find  some  very  decided  devia- 
tion from  any  such  amount  of  difference  between  two  stations 
as,  without  being  able  to  make  a  precise  calculation,  we  can 
estimate  for  the  difference  due  to  figure — we  cannot  judge  as 
to  the  influence  of  aerial  electrification  from  simultaneous 
absolute  determinations  at  any  one  instant  alone.  But  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  although  the  absolute  amounts  of 
the  electrification  at  any  two  stations  not  far  apart  may  differ 
largely,  they  must  remain  in  an  absolutely  constant  propor- 
tion to  one  another,  if  there  is  no  electrified  air  or  cloud  near. 

262.  Hence,  if  we  find  observations  made  simultaneously  by 
two  electrometers  in  neighbouring  positions,  in  a  mountainous 
country,  to  bear  always  the  same  mutual  proportion,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  draw  any  inference  as  to  electrified  air ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  their  proportion  varying,  we  may  be 
perfectly  certain  that  there  are  varying  electrified  masses  of  air 
or  cloud  not  far  off.  A  first  application  of  this  test  is  described 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  for  October  18, 1859  : — 

"  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  received  from  Professor  W. 
"  Thomson,  F.E.S.,  Glasgow,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society, 
"  etc.,  was  read  by  Dr.  Joule  : — 

'  I  have  a  very  simple  "  domestic  "  apparatus  by  which  I  can 

■  observe  atmospheric  electricity  in  an  easy  way.  It  consists 
'  merely  of  an  insulated  can  of  water  set  on  a  table  or  window 
*  sill  inside,  and  discharging  by  a  small  pipe  through  a  fine  nozzle 
^  two  or  three  feet  from  the  wall.  With  only  about  ten  inches 
'  head  of  water  and  a  discharge  so  slow  as  to  give  no  trouble  in 
'  replenishing  the  can  with  water,  the  atmospheric  effect  is 
'  collected  so  quickly  that  any  difference  of  potentials  between 
'  the  insulated  conductor  and  the  air  at  the  place  where  the 
'  stream  from  the  nozzle  breaks  into  drops  is  done  away  with  at 
'  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  half  second,  or  even  faster.    Hence 

'  •  a  very  moderate  degree  of  insulation  is  sensibly  as  good  as 
'  perfect,  so  far  as  observing  the  atmospheric  effect  is  concerned. 

■  It  is  easy,  by  my  plan  of  drying  the  atmosphere  round  the 
'  insulating  stems  by  means  of  pumice-stone  moistened  with 
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siilplmric  acid,  to  insure  a  degree  of  insulation  in  all  weathers, 
by  which  there  need  not  be  more  than  five  per  cent,  per  hour 
lost  by  it  from  the  atmospheric  apparatus  at  any  time.  A  little 
attention  to  keep  the  outer  part  of  the  conductor  clear  of 
spider  lines  is  necessary.  The 
apparatus  I  employed  at  In- 
vercloy  stood  on  a  table  beside 
a  window  on  the  second  floor, 
which  was  kept  open  about 
an  inch  to  let  the  discharg- 
ing tube  project  out  without 
coming  in  contact  with   the  fig.  i. 

frame.  The  nozzle  was  only  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from 
the  wall,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  window  sill.  The 
divided  ring  electrometer  stood  on  the  table  beside  it,  and 
acted  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  (as  I  had  supplied  it  with  a 
Leyden  phial,  consisting  of  a  common  thin  white  glass  shade, 
which  insulated  remark- 
ably well,  instead  of  the 
German  glass  jar  —  the 
second  of  the  kind  which 
I  had  tried,  and  which 
would  not  hold  its  charge 
for  half  a  day).  I  found 
from  13;|°  to  14°  of  torsion 
required  to  bring  the  index 
to  zero,  when  urged  aside 
by  the  electromotive  force 
of  ten  zinc- copper  water 
cells.  Tlie  Leyden  phial 
held  so  well,  that  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  electrometer, 
measured  in  that  way,  did 
not  fall  more  than  from 
13|°  to  13|°  in  three  days. 
The  atmospheric  effect 
ranged  from  30°  to  above 
420°  during  the  four  days 
which  I  had  to  test  it ;  that  ^ 

Fin.  2. 
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is  to  say,  the  electromotive  force  per  foot  of  air,  measured  hori- 
zontally from  the  side  of  the  house,  was  from  9  to  above  126  zinc- 
copper  water  cells.  The  weather  was  almost  perfectly  settled, 
either  calm,  or  with  slight  east  wind,  and  in  general  an  easterly 
haze  in  the  air.  The  electrometer  twice  within  half  an  hour  went 
above  420°,  there  being  at  the  time  a  fresh  temporary  breeze 
from  the  east.  What  I  had  previously  observed  regarding  the 
effect  of  east  wind  was  amply  confirmed.  Invariably  the 
electrometer  showed  very  high  positive  in  fine  weather,  before 
and  during  east  wind.  It  generally  rose  very  much  shortly 
before  a  slight  puff  of  wind  from  that  quarter,  and  continued 
high  till  the  breeze  would  begin  to  abate.  I  never  once 
observed  the  electrometer  going  up  unusually  high  during  fair 
weather  without  east  wind  following  immediately.  One  even- 
ing in  August  I  did  not  perceive  the  east  wind  at  all,  when 
warned  by  the  electrometer  to  expect  it;  but  I  took  the 
precaution  of  bringing  my  boat  up  to  a  safe  part  of  the  beach, 
and  immediately  found  by  waves  coming  in  that  the  wind 
must  be  blowing  a  short  distance  out  at  sea,  although  it  did 
not  get  so  far  as  the  shore.  I  made  a  slight  commencement 
of  the  electrogeodesy  which  I  pointed  out  as  desirable  at  the 
British  Association,  and  in  the  course  of  two  days,  namely, 
October  10th  and  11th,  got  some  very  decided  results.  Mac- 
farlane,  and  one  of  my  former  laboratory  and  Agamemnon 
assistants,  Eussell,  came  down  to  Arran  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Paissell  and  I  went  up  Goatfell  on  the  1 0th  instant,  with  the 
portable  electrometer  (see  Fig.  3),  and  made  observations,  while 
Mr.  Macfarlane  remained  at  Invercloy,  constantly  observing 
and  recording  the  indications  of  the  house  electrometer.  On 
the  11th  instant  the  same  process  was  continued,  to  observe 
simultaneously  at  the  house  and  at  one  or  other  of  several 
stations  on  the  way  up  Goatfell.  I  have  not  yet  reduced  all 
the  observations ;  but  I  see  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever 
but  that  cloudless  masses  of  air  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
earth,  certainly  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two,  influence  the 
electrometer  largely  by  electricity  which  they  carry.  This  I 
conclude  because  I  find  no  constancy  in  the  relation  between 
the  simultaneous  electrometric  indications  at  the  different 
stations.     Between  the  house  and  the  nearest  station  the  rela- 
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'  live  variation  was  least.  Between  tlie  house  and  a  station  about 
'  half  way  up  Goatfell,  at  a  distance  estimated  at  two  miles  and 
'  a  half  in  a  right  line,  the  number  expressing  the  ratio  varied 
'  from  about  113  to  360  in  the  course  of  about  three  hours.  On 
'  two  different  mornings  the  ratio  of  the  house  to  a  station  about 
'  sixty  yards  distant  on  the  road  beside  the  sea  was  97  and  96 
*  respectively.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  instant,  during  a 
'  fresh  temporary  breeze  of  east  wind,  blowing  up  a  little  spray  as 
'  far  as  the  road  station,  most  of  which  would  fall  short  of  the 
'  house,  the  ratio  was  108  in  favour  of  the  house  electrometer 
'  — both  standing  at  the  time  very  high — the  house  about  350°. 
'  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  owing  to  the  negative 
'  electricity  carried  by  the  spray  from  the  sea,  which  would 
'  diminish  relatively  the  indications  of  the  road  electrometer.' " 
263.  The  electrometers  referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract 
were  on  two  different  plans.  The  first,  or  "  divided  ring 
electrometer,"  consists  of — (1.)  A  ring  of  metal  divided  into 
sectors,  of  which  some — one  or  more — are  insulated  and  con- 
nected with  the  conductor  to  be  electrically  tested,  and  the 
remainder  connected  with  the  earth.  (2.)  An  index  of  metal 
supported  by  a  glass  fibre,  or  a  wire,  stretched  in  the  line  of 
the  axis  of  the  ring,  and  capable  of  having  its  fixed  end  turned 
through  angles  measured  by  a  circle  and  pointer.  (3.)  A 
Leyden  phial,  with  its  insulated  coating  electrically  connected 
with  the  index.  (4.)  A  case  to  protect  the  index  from  currents 
of  air,  and  to  keep  an  artificially  dried  atmosphere  round  the 
insulating  supports — glazed  to  allow  the  index  to  be  seen  from 
without,  but  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  screened 
(electrically)  by  wire  cloth,  perforated  metal,  or  tinfoil,  to  do 
away  with  irregular  reflections  on  the  index.  In  the  instru- 
ment represented  in  the  drawing  (No,  2)  above,  the  ring  is 
divided  only  into  two  parts,  which  are  equal,  and  separated  by 
a  space  of  air  about  ro  of  an  inch.  Each  of  these  half  rings  is 
supported  on  two  glass  pillars  ;  and  by  means  of  screws  acting 
on  a  foot  which  bears  these  pillars,  it  is  adjusted  and  fixed  in 
its  proper  position.  The  index  is  of  thin  sheet  aluminium,  and 
projects  in  only  one  direction  from  the  glass  fibre  bearing  it. 
A  stiff  vertical  wire,  rigidly  connected  with  it,  nearly  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  fibre,  bears  a  counterpoise  considerably 
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below  the  level  of  the  index,  and  heavy  enough  to  keep  the 
index  horizontal.  A  thin  platinum  wire  hooked  to  the  lowel' 
end  of  this  vertical  wire,  dips  in  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Ley  den  phial.  The  Ley  den  phial  is  charged  either  posi- 
tively or  negatively ;   and  is  found  to  retain  its  charge  for 


months,  losing,  however,  gradually,  at  some 
low  rate,  less  generally  than  one  per  cent,  per 
day  of  its  amount.  The  index  is  thus,  when 
the  instrument  is  in  use,  kept  in  a  state  of 
charge  correspondmg  to  the  potential  of  the 
inside  coating  of  the  phial.  When  one  of  the 
half  rings  is  connected  with  the  earth,  and  a 
charge  of  electricity  communicated  to  the  other, 
the  index  moves  from  or  towards  the  latter, 
according  as  the  charge  communicated  to  it  is 
of  the  same  or  the  opposite  kind  to  that  of  the 
index.  This  instrument,  as  an  electroscope, 
possesses  extreme  sensibility — much  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  hitherto  constructed ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  torsion  arrangement,  it 
may  be  made  to  give  accurate  metrical  results. 
There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  use  of  it, 
especially  as  regards  the  comparison  of  the  indi- 
cations obtained  with  different  degrees  of  elec- 
trification of  the  index,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  results 
to  absolute  measure,  hither- 
to obviated  only  by  a  daily 
application  of  Delmann's 
method  of  reference  to  a 
zinc-copper  water  battery, 
which  Delmann  himself 
applies  once  for  all,  to  one 
of  his  electrometers  (unless 
his  glass  fibre  breaks,  when 
he  must  make  a  fresh  deter- 
mination of  the  sensibility 
of  the  instrument  with  its 
new  fibre).  The  high  sensi- 
bility of  the  divided  ring 
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electrometer  renders  this  test  really  very  easy,  as  not  more  than 
from  ten  to  twenty  cells  are  required ;  and  a  comparison  with  a 
few  good  cells  of  Daniell's  may  be  made  by  its  aid,  to  ascertain 
the  absolute  value  and  the  constancy  of  the  water  cells.  The 
difficulty  thus  met  is  altogether  done  away  with  in  another 
kind  of  electrometer,  also  "  heterostatic,"  of  which  only  one  has 
yet  been  constructed — tlie  electrometer  of  the  portable  apparatus 
shown  in  the  third  drawing.  In  it  the  index  is  attached  at 
right  angles  to  the  middle  of  a  fine  platinum  wire,  firmly 
stretched  between  the  inside  coatings  of  two  Ley  den  phials, 
and  consists  simply  of  a  very  light  bar  of  aluminium,  extend- 
ing equally  on  the  two  sides  of  the  supporting  wire.  It  is 
repelled  by  two  short  bars  of  metal,  fixed  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  top  of  a  metal  tube,  which  is  supported  by  the  inside  coat- 
ing of  the  lower  phial,  and  has  the  fine  wire  in  its  axis.  A 
conductor  of  suitable  shape,  bearing  an  electrode,  to  connect 
with  the  body  to  be  tested,  insulated  inside  the  case  of  the 
instrument,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mdex,  and  when  elec- 
trified in  the  same  way,  or  the  contrary  way,  to  the  inside 
coatings  of  the  Leyden  phials,  causes,  by  its  influence,  the 
repulsion  between  the  index  and  the  fixed  bars  to  be  diminished 
or  increased.  The  upper  Leyden  phial  is  moveable  about  a 
fixed  axis,  through  angles  measured  by  a  pointer  and  circle, 
and  thus  the  amount  of  torsion,  in  one-half  of  the  bearing 
wire,  required  to  bring  the  index  to  a  constant  position,  in  any 
case,  is  measured.  The  square  root  of  the  number  of  degrees 
of  torsion  measures,  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the 
conductor  tested  and  the  inner  coating  of  the  Leyden  phial. 
In  using  the  instrument,  the  conductor  tested  is  first  put  in 
connexion  with  the  earth,  and  the  torsion  required  to  bring  the 
index  to  its  fixed  position  is  read  off.  This  is  called  the  zero, 
or  earth  reading.  The  tested  conductor  is  then  electrified,  and 
the  torsion  reading  taken.  In  the  atmospheric  application,  this 
is  called  the  air  reading.  The  excess — positive  or  negative — 
of  its  square  root,  above  that  of  the  zero  reading,  measures  the 
electromotive  force  between  the  earth  and  the  point  of  air 
tested.  Tliis  result,  when  positive  shows  vitreous,  when  nega- 
tive resinous  potential  in  the  air ;  if  the  index  is  resinous.  By 
the  aid  of  Barlow's  table  of  square  roots,  the  indications  of  the 
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instrument  may  thus  be  reduced  to  definite  measure  of  potential, 
almost  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  written  down.  Once  for  all, 
the  sensibility  of  the  instrument  can  be  determined  by  com- 
parison with  an  absolute  electrometer,  or  a  galvanic  battery. 
In  the  portable  apparatus  a  burning  match  is  used — instead  of 
the  water-dropping  system,  which  the  writer  finds  more  con- 
venient than  any  other  for  a  fixed  apparatus — to  reduce  the 
insulated  conductor  to  the  same  potential  as  the  air  at  its  end, 

264.  As  has  been  remarked  above  (§  252),  it  is  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  which  has  either  directly  or  virtually 
been  the  subject  of  measurement  in  all  observations  on  atmo- 
spheric electricity  hitherto  made.  The  methods  which  have 
been  followed  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — (1.)  Those  in 
which  means  are  taken  to  reduce  the  potential  of  an  insulated 
conductor  to  the  same  as  that  of  the  air,  at  some  point,  a  few 
feet  or  yards  distant  from  the  earth.  (2.)  Those  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  earth  (see  above,  §  253)  is  insulated,  removed 
from  its  position,  and  tested  by  an  electrometer,  in  a  different 
position,  or  under  cover.  The  first  method  was  very  imperfectly 
carried  out  by  Beccaria  with  his  long  "  exploring  wire,"  stretched 
between  insulating  supports,  or  elevated  portions  of  buildings, 
tree  tops,  or  other  prominent  positions  of  the  earth  (see  above, 
§  249) ;  also,  very  imperfectly  by  means  of  "  Volta's  lantern" — 
an  enclosed  flame,  supported  on  the  top  of  an  insulated  conduc- 
tor. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  put  in  practice  very  perfectly,  by 
means  of  a  match,  or  flame  burning  in  the  open  air,  on  the  top 
of  a  well  insulated  conductor — a  plan  adopted,  after  Volta's 
suggestion,  by  many  observers ;  also,  even  more  decidedly,  by 
means  of  the  water- dropping  system — described  in  the  preced- 
ing extract — which  has  recently  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  has 
been  found  by  him  both  to  be  very  satisfactory  in  its  action, 
and  extremely  easy  and  convenient  in  practice.  The  principle 
of  each  of  these  methods  of  the  first  class  may  be  explained 
best  by  first  considering  the  methods  of  the  second  class,  as 
follows  : — 

265.  If  a  large  sheet  of  metal  were  laid  on  the  earth  in 
a  perfectly  level  district,  and  if  a  circular  area  of  the  same 
metal  were  laid  upon  it,  and,  after  the  manner  of  Coulomb's 
proof  plane,  were  lifted  by  an  insulated  handle,  and  removed 
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to  an  electrometer  within  doors,  a  measure  of  the  earth's  elec- 
trification, at  the  time,  would  be  obtained  ;  or,  if  a  ball,  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  conducting  rod  in  the  open  air,  were  lifted  from 
that  position  by  an  insulating  support,  and  carried  to  an 
electrometer  within  doors,  we  should  also  have,  on  precisely  the 
same  principle,  a  measure  of  the  earth's  electrification  at  the  time. 
If  the  height  of  the  ball  in  this  second  plan  were  equal  to  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  circumference  of  the  disc  (compare  §  235)  used 
in  the  first  plan,  the  electrometric  indications  would  be  the  same, 
provided  the  diameter  of  the  ball  is  small,  in  comparison  with 
the  height  to  which  it  is  raised  in  the  air,  and  the  electrostatic 
capacity  of  the  electrometer  is  small  enough  not  to  take  any 
considerable  proportion  of  the  electricity  from  the  ball  in  its 
application.  The  idea  of  experimenting  by  means  of  a  disc  laid 
flat  on  the  earth,  is  merely  suggested  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, and  would  obviously  be  most  inconvenient  in  practice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  method,  by  a  carrier  ball,  instead  of  a 
proof  plane,  is  precisely  the  method  by  which,  on  a  small  scale, 
Faraday  investigated  the  distribution  of  electricity  induced  on 
the  earth's  surface  (see  above,  §  249),  by  a  piece  of  rubbed  shell- 
lac  ;  and  the  same  method,  applied  on  a  suitable  scale,  for  test- 
ing the  natural  electrification  of  the  earth  in  the  open  air,  has 
given,  in  the  hands  of  Delmann  of  Creuznach,  the  most  accurate 
results  hitherto  published  in  the  way  of  electro-meteorological 
observation.* 

266.  If,  now,  we  conceive  an  elevated  conductor,  first  belong- 
ing to  the  earth  (§  249),  to  become  insulated,  and  to  be  made 
to  throw  off,  and  to  continue  throwing  off,  portions  from  an 
exposed  position  of  its  own  surface,  this  part  of  its  surface  will 
quickly  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  no  electrification,  and  the  whole 
conductor  will  be  brought  to  such  a  potential  as  will  allow  it  to 
remain  in  electrical  equilibrium  in  the  air,  with  that  portion  of 
its  surface  neutral.  In  other  words,  the  potential  throughout 
the  insulated  conductor  is  brought  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 


*  Through  some  misapprehension,  Mr.  "Delmann  himself  has  not  perceived 
that  his  own  method  of  observation  really  consists  in  removing  a  poition  of 
the  earth,  and  bringing  it  insulated  with  the  electricity  which  it  possessed 
in  situ,  to  be  tested  within  doors,  otherwise,  he  could  not  have  objected,  as 
he  has,  to  Peltier's  view. 
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particular  equi-potential  surface  in  the  air,  which  passes  through 
the  point  of  it  from  which  matter  breaks  away.  A  flame,  or 
the  heated  gas  passing  from  a  burning  match,  does  precisely 
this :  the  flame  itself,  or  the  highly-heated  gas  close  to  the 
njatcli  being  a  conductor  which  is  constantly  extending  out, 
and  gradually  becoming  a  non-conductor.  The  drops  into 
which  the  jet  issuing  from  the  insulated  conductor,  on  the  plan 
introduced  by  the  writer,  produce  the  same  effects,  with  more 
pointed  decision,  and  with  more  of  dynamical  energy  to  remove 
the  rejected  matter  with  the  electricity  which  it  carries  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fixed  conductor. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FRIDAY  EVENING  LECTURE, 

MAY  18,  1860. 

267.  Stephen  Gray,  a  pensioner  of  the  Charter- house,  after 
many  years  of  enthusiastic  and  persevering  devotion  to  electric 
science,  closed  his  philosophical  labours,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  following  remarkable  conjec- 
ture : — "  That  there  may  be  found  a  way  to  collect  a  greater 
"  quantity  of  the  electrical  fire,  and  consequently  to  increase 
"  the  force  of  that  power,  which,  by  several  of  these  experi- 
"  ments,  si  licet  magna  com]}onerc  parvis,  seems  to  be  of  the 
"  same  nature  with  that  of  thunder  and  lightning." 

The  inventions  of  the  electrical  machine  and  the  Leyden 
phial  immediately  fulfilled  these  expectations  as  to  collecting 
greater  quantities  of  electric  fire ;  and  the  surprise  and  delight 
which  they  elicited  by  their  mimic  lightnings  and  thunders, 
and  above  all  by  the  terrible  electric  shock,  had  scarcely  sub- 
sided when  Franklin  sent  his  kite  messenger  to  the  clouds,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  imagination  had  been  a  true  guide  to 
this  great  scientific  discovery — the  identity  of  the  natural  agent 
in  the  thunderstorm  with  the  mysterious  influence  produced 
by  the  simple  operation  of  rubbing  a  piece  of  amber,  which, 
two  thousand  years  before,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  those 
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philosophers  among  the  ancients  who  did  not  despise  the  small 
things  of  natm-e. 

268.  The  investigation  of  atmospheric  electricity  immediately 
became  a  very  popular  branch  of  natural  science ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  remarkable  and  most  interesting  phenomena  quickly 
rewarded  its  cultivators.  The  foundation  of  all  we  now  know 
was  completed  by  Beccaria,  in  his  observations  on  "  the  mild 
electricity  of  serene  weather,"  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
was  not  until  comparatively  recent  years  that  definite  quan- 
titative comparisons  from  time  to  time  of  the  electric  quahty 
manifested  by  the  atmosphere  in  one  locality  were  first  obtained 
by  the  application  of  Peltier's  mode  of  observation  with  his 
metrical  electroscope.  The  much  more  accurate  electrometer, 
and  the  greatly  improved  mode  of  observation,  invented  by 
Delmann,  have  given  for  the  electric  intensity,  at  any  instant, 
still  more  precise  results ;  but  have  left  something  to  desire  in 
point  of  simplicity  and  convenience  for  general  use,  and  have 
not  afforded  any  means  for  continuous  observation,  or  for  the 
introduction  of  self-recording  apparatus.  The  speaker  had 
attempted  to  supply  some  of  these  wants,  and  he  explained 
the  construction  and  use  of  instruments,  now  exhibited  to  the 
meeting,  which  he  had  planned  for  this  purpose. 

269.  Apparatus  for  the  observation  of  atmospheric  electricity 
has  essentiaEy  two  functions  to  perform ;  to  electrify  a  body  with 
some  of  the  natural  electricity,  or  with  electricity  produced  by 
its  influence ;  and  to  measure  the  electrification  thus  obtained. 

270.  The  measuring  apparatus  exhibited,  consisted  of  three 
electrometers,  which  were  referred  to  under  the  designations  of 
(I.)  The  divided  ring  reflecting  electrometer ;  (11.)  The  common 
house  electrometer ;  and  (III.)  The  portable  electrometer. 

(I.)  The  divided  ring  reflecting  electrometer  [compare  §  263, 
above,  and  §§  444...  456,  below]  consists  of: — 

(1.)  A  ring  of  metal  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  of  which 
one  is  insulated,  and  the  other  connected  with  the  metal  case 
(5.)  of  the  instrument. 

(2.)  A  very  light  needle  of  sheet  aluminium  hung  by  a  fine 
glass  fibre,  and  counterpoised  so  as  to  make  it  project  only  to 
one  side  of  this  axis  of  suspension. 
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(3.)  A  Leyden  pliial,  consisting  of  an  open  glass  jar,  coated 
outside  and  inside  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  exception 
that  the  tinfoil  of  the  inner  coating  does  not  extend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  which  is  occupied  instead  by  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  [connected  with  the  tinfoil  by  means  of  a 
platinum  wire]. 

(4.)  A  stiff  straight  wire  rigidly  attached  to  the  aluminium 
needle,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  line 
of  the  suspending  fibre,  bearing  a  light 
platinum  wire  linked  to  its  lower  end, 
and  hanging  down  so  as  to  dip  into  the 
sulphuric  acid. 

(5.)  A  case  protecting  the  needle  from 
currents  of  air,  and  from  irregular  electric 
actions,  and  maintaining  an  artificially 
dried  atmosphere  round  the  glass  pillar 
or  pillars  supporting  the  insulated  half- 
ring  and  the  uncoated  portion  of  the  glass 
of  the  phial. 

(6.)  A  light  stiff  metallic  electrode  pro- 
j  ecting  from  the  insulated  half-ring  through 
the  middle  of  a  small  aperture  in  the  metal  case,  to  the  outside. 

(7.)  A  wide  metal  tube  of  somewhat  less  diameter  than  the 
Leyden  jar,  attached  to  a  metal  ring  borne  by  its  inside  coat- 
ing, and  standing  up  vertically  to  a  few  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  mouth  of  the  jar. 

(8.)  A  stiff  wire  projecting  horizontally  from  this  metal  tube 
above  the  edge  of  the  Leyden  jar,  and  out  through  a  wide  hole 
in  the  case  of  the  instrument  to  a  convenient  position  for 
applying  electricity  to  charge  the  jar  with. 

(9.)  A  very  light  glass  mirror,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  diameter,  attached  by  its  back  to  the  wire  (4.),  and  there- 
fore rigidly  connected  with  the  aluminium  needle. 

(10.)  A  circular  aperture  in  the  case  shut  by  a  convex  lens, 
and  a  long  horizontal  slit  shut  by  plate  glass,  with  its  centre  im- 
mediately above  or  below  that  of  the  lens,  one  of  them  above, 
and  the  other  equally  below  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  mirror. 

(11.)  A  large  aperture  in  the  wide  metal  tube  (7.),  on  a  level 
with  the  mirror  (9.),  to  allow  light  from  a  lamp  outside  the 
case,  entering  through  the  lens,  to  fall  upon  the  mirror,  and  be 
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reflected  out  througli  the  plate-glass  window;  and  three  or 
four  fine  metal  wires  stretched  across  this  aperture  to  screen 
the  mirror  from  irregular  electric  influences,  without  sensibly 
diminishing  the  amount  of  light  falling  on  and  reflected  off  it. 

271.  The  divided  ring  (1.)  is  cut  out  of  thick  strong  sheet 
metal  (generally  brass).  Its  outer  diameter  is  about  4  inches, 
its  inner  diameter  2|;  and  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by 
cutting  it  along  a  diameter  with  a  saw.  The  two  halves  are 
fixed  horizontally;  one  of  them  on  a  firm  metal  support,  and 
the  other  on  glass,  so  as  to  retain  as  nearly  as  may  be  their 
original  relative  position,  with  just  the  saw  cut,  from  tV  to  ^ 
of  an  inch  broad,  vacant  between  them.  They  are  placed  with 
their  common  centre  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  axis  of  the 
case  (5.),  which  is  cylindrical,  and  placed  vertically.  The  Leyden 
jar  (3.),  and  the  tube  (7.),  carried  by  its  inside  coating,  have 
their  common  axis  fixed  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  may  be  with 
that  of  the  case  and  divided  ring.  The  glass  fibre  hangs  down 
from  above  in  the  direction  of  this  axis,  and  supports  the  needle 
about  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  divided  ring.  The  stiff 
wire  (4.),  attached  to  the  needle,  hangs  down  as  nearly  as  may 
be  along  the  axis  of  the  tube  (7.). 

[The  following  diagrams,  placed  here  to  facilitate  comparison, 
represent  the  arrangement  of  "  needle"  and  quadrants  described 
below  in  §  345,  as  substituted  in  the  modern  instrument  for 
the  bisected  ring  and  narrow  needle  of  the  old  electrometer 
here  described]  : — 


272.  Before  using  the  instrument,  the  Leyden  phial  (3.)  is 
charged  by  means  of  its  projecting  electrode  (8.).  When  an 
electrical  machine  is  not  available,  this  is  very  easily  done  by  the 
aid  of  a  stick  of  vulcanite,  rubbed  by  a  piece  of  chamois  leather. 
The  potential  of  the  charge  thus  communicated  to  the  phial,  is 
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to  be  kept  as  nearly  constant  as  is  required  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  investigation  for  which  the  instrument  is  used.  Two  or 
three  rubs  of  the  stick  of  vulcanite  once  a  day,  or  twice  a  day, 
are  sufficient  when  the  phial  is  of  good  glass,  well  kept  dry. 
The  most  convenient  test  for  the  charge  of  the  phial  is  a 
proper  electrometer  or  electroscope,  of  any  convenient  kind, 
kept  constantly  in  communication  with  the  charging  elec- 
trode (8.).     [Compare  §  353,  below.] 

The  electrometer  (II.)  is  to  be  ordinarily  used  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  Kew  apparatus.  Failing  any  such  gauge  electro- 
meter or  electroscope,  a  zinc-copper- water  battery  of  ten,  twenty, 
or  more  small  cells  may  be  very  conveniently  used  (after  the 
manner  of  Delmann)  to  test  directly  the  sensibility  of  the  re- 
flecting electrometer,  which  is  to  be  brought  to  its  proper  degree 
by  charging  its  Leyden  phial  as  much  as  is  required. 

273.  In  the  use  of  this  electrometer,  the  two  bodies  of  which 
the  difference  of  potentials  is  to  be  tested  are  connected,  one  of 
them,  which  is  generally  the  earth,  with  the  metal  case  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  other  with  the  insulated  half  ring.  The 
needle  being,  let  us  suppose,  negatively  electrified,  will  move 
towards  or  from  the  insulated  half  ring,  according  as  the  poten- 
tial of  the  conductor  connected  with  this  half  ring  differs  posi- 
tively or  negatively  from  that  of  the  other  conductor  (earth) 
connected  with  the  case.  The  mirror  turns  accordingly  in  one 
direction  or  the  other  through  a  small  angle  from  its  zero  posi- 
tion, and  produces  a  corresponding  motion  in  the  image  of  the 
lamp  on  the  screen  on  which  it  is  thrown. 

274.  (II.)  The  common  house  electrometer  [compare  §  263, 
above,  and  §§  374.  ,.377,  below]. — This  instrument  consists  of: — 

(1.)  A  thin  flint-glass  bell,  coated  outside  and  inside  like  a 
Leyden  phial,  with  the  exception  of  the  bottom  inside,  which 
contains  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

(2.)  A  cylindrical  metal  case,  enclosing  the  glass  jar,  cemented 
to  it  round  its  mouth  outside,  extending  upwards  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  the  mouth,  and  downwards  to  a  metal  base 
supporting  the  whole  instrument,  and  protecting  the  glass 
against  the  danger  of  breakage. 

(3.)  A  cover  of  plate  glass,  with  a  metal  rim,  closing  the  top 
of  the  cylindrical  case  of  the  instrument. 
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(4.)  A  torsion  head,  after  the  manner  of  Coulomb's  balance, 
supported  in  the  centre  of  the  glass  cover,  and  bearing  a  glass 
fibre  which  hangs  down  through  an  aperture  in  its  centre. 

(5.)  A  light  aluminium  needle  attached  across  the  lower  end 
of  the  fibre  (which  is  somewhat  above  the  centre  of  the  glass 
bell),  and  a  stiff  platinum  wire  attached  to  it  at  right  angles, 
and  hanging  down  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 


(6.)  A  very  light  platinum  wire,  long  enough  to  hang  within 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  of  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  to  dip 
in  the  sulphuric  acid. 

(7.)  A  metal  ring,  attached  to  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar, 
bearing  two  plates  in  proper  positions  for  repelling  the  two 
ends  of  the  aluminium  needle  when  similarly  electrified,  and 
proper  stops  to  limit  the  angular  motion  of  the  needle  to  with- 
in about  45°  from  these  plates. 

(8.)  A  cage  of  fine  brass  wire,  stretched  on  brass  framework, 
supported  from  the  main  case  above  by  two  glass  pillars,  and 
partially  enclosing  the  two  ends  of  the  needle,  and  the  repel- 
ling plates,  from  all  of  which  it  is  separated  by  clear  spaces,  of 
nowhere  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  air. 

(9.)  A  charging  electrode,  attached  to  the  ring  (7.),  and  pro- 
jecting over  the  mouth  of  the  jar  to  the  outside  of  the  metal 
case  (2.),  through  a  wide  aperture,  which  is  commonly  kept 
closed  by  a  metal  cap,  leaving  at  least  one -quarter  of  an  inch 
of  air  round  the  projecting  end  of  the  electrode. 

(10.)  An  electrode  attached  to  the  cage  (8.),  and  projecting  over 
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the  mouth  of  the  jar  to  the  outside  of  the  metal  case  (2.),  through 
the  centre  of  an  aperture,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter. 

274.  This  instrument  is  adapted  to  measure  differences  of 
potential  between  two  conducting  systems,  namely ;  as  one,  the 
aluminium  needle  (5.),  the  repelling  plates  (7.),  and  the  inner 
coating  of  the  jar;  and,  as  the  other,  the  insulated  cage  (8.).  This 
latter  is  commonly  connected  by  means  of  its  projecting  electrode 
(10.),  with  the  conductor  to  be  tested.  The  two  conducting 
systems,  if  through  their  projecting  electrodes  connected  by  a 
metallic  wire,  may  be  electrified  to  any  degree,  without  causing 
the  slightest  sensible  motion  in  the  needle.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  two  electrodes  of  these  two  systems  are  connected 
with  two  conductors,  electrified  to  different  potentials,  the  needle 
moves  away  from  the  repelling  plates ;  and  if,  by  turning  the 
torsion  head,  it  is  brought  back  to  one  accurately  marked  posi- 
tion, the  number  of  deg-rees  of  torsion  required  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  potentials  thus  tested. 

275.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument,  the  inner  coating 
of  the  Ley  den  jar  is  charged  negatively,  by  an  external  applica- 
tion of  electricity  through  its  projecting  electrode  (9.).  The 
degree  of  the  charge  thus  communicated,  is  determined  by 
putting  the  cage  in  connexion  with  the  earth  througli  its  elec- 
trode (10.),  and  bringing  the  needle  by  torsion  to  its  marked 
position.  The  square  root  of  the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion 
required  to  effect  this,  measures  the  potential  of  the  Leyden 
charge.  This  result  is  called  the  reduced  earth  reading.  When 
the  atmosphere  inside  the  jar  is  kept  sufficiently  dry, — this 
charge  is  retained  from  day  to  day  with  little  loss ;  not  more, 
often,  than  one  per  cent,  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

276.  In  using  the  instrument  the  charging  electrode  (9.)  of 
the  jar  is  left  untouched,  with  the  aperture  through  which  it  pro- 
jects closed  over  it  by  the  metal  cap  referred  to  above.  The 
electrode  (1 0.)  of  the  cage,  when  an  observation  is  to  be  made, 
is  connected  with  the  conductor  to  be  tested,  and  the  needle  is 
brought  by  torsion  to  its  marked  position.  The  square  root  of 
the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion  now  required  measures  the 
difference  of  potentials  between  the  conductor  tested  and  the 
interior  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar.  The  excess,  positive  or  nega- 
tive, of  this  result  above  the  reduced  earth  reading,  measures 
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the  excess  of  the  potential,  positive  or  negative,  of  the  conduc- 
tor tested  above  that  of  the  earth ;  or  simply  the  potential  of 
the  conductor  tested,  if  we  regard  that  of  the  earth  as  zero. 

277.  (III.)  The  portable  electrometer  [compare  §  263,  above, 
and  §§  3 63... 3 73,  below]  is  constructed  on  the  same  elec- 
trical principles  as  the  house  electrometer  just  described. 
The  mode  of  suspension  of  the  needle  is,  however,  essentially 
different ;  and  a  varied  plan  of  connexion  between  the  different 
electrical  parts  has  been  consequently  adopted  as  more  con- 
venient. In  the  portable  electrometer,  the  needle  is  firmly 
attached  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  of  a  fine  platinum  wire, 
tightly  stretched  in  the  axis  of  a  brass  tube  with  apertures  in 
its  middle  to  allow  the  needle  to  project  on  the  two  sides. 
One  end  of  the  platinum  wire  is  rigidly  connected  with  this 
tube  ;  the  other  is  attached  to  a  graduated  torsion  head.  The 
brass  tube  carries  two  metal  plates  in  suitable  positions  to 
repel  the  two  ends  of  the  needle  in  contrary  directions,  and 
metal  stops  to  limit  its  angular  motion  within  a  convenient 
range.  The  conducting  system  composed  of  these  different 
parts  is  supported  from  the  metal  cover,  or  roof  of  the  jar,  by 
three  glass  stems.  The  torsion  head  is  carried  round  by  means 
of  a  stout  glass  bar,  projecting  down  from  a  pinion  centered  on 
the  lower  side  of  this  cover,  and  turned  by  the  action  of  a  tan- 
gent screw  presenting  a  milled  head,  to  the  hand  of  the  opera- 
tor outside.  The  conducting  system  thus  borne  by  insulating 
supports  is  connected  with  the  outside  conductor  to  be  tested 
by  means  of  an  electrode  passing  out  through  the  centre  of  the 
top  of  the  case  by  a  wide  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  pinion. 
A  wire  cage,  surrounding  the  central  part  of  the  tube  and  the 
needle  and  repelling  plates,  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  interior 
coating  of  the  Leyden  jar.  It  carries  two  metal  sectors,  or 
"bulkheads,"  in  suitable  positions  to  attract  the  two  ends  of 
the  needle,  which,  however,  is  prevented  from  touching  them 
by  the  limiting  stops  referred  to  above.  .  The  effect  of  these 
attracting  plates,  as  they  wiU  be  called,  is  to  increase  very 
much  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument.  The  square  root  of 
the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion  required  to  bring  the  needle 
to  a  sighted  position  near  the  repelling  plates,  measures  the 
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difference  of  potentials  between  the  cage  and  the  conducting 
system,  consisting  of  tube,  torsion-head,  repelling  plates,  and 
needle.  The  metal  roof  of  the  jar  is  attached  to  a  strong  metal 
case,  cemented  round  the  outside  of  the  top  of  the  jar,  and 
enclosing  it  all  round  and  below,  to  protect  it  from  breakage 
when  being  carried  about.  There  are  sufficient  apertures  in 
this  case,  opened  by  means  of  a  .sliding  piece,  to  allow  the 
observer  to  see  the  needle  and  graduated  circle  (torsion  head), 
when  using  the  instrument.  On  the  outside  of  the  roof  of  the 
jar  a  stout  glass  stem  is  attached,  which  supports  a  light  stiff 
metallic  conductor,  by  means  of  which  a  burning  match  is 
supported,  at  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  above  the  observer. 
This  conductor  is  connected  by  means  of  a  fine  wire  with  the 
electrometer,  in  the  manner  described  above,  through  the  centre 
of  the  aperture  in  the  roof  An  artificially  dried  atmosphere 
is  maintained  around  this  glass  stem,  by  means  of  a  metal  case 
surrounding  it,  and  containing  receptacles  of  gutta  percha,  or 
lead,  holding  suitably  shaped  pieces  of  pumice-stone  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  conductor  which  bears  the  match 
projects  upwards  through  the  centre  of  a  sufficiently  wide  aper- 
ture, and  bears  a  small  umbrella,  which  both  stops  rain  from 
falling  into  this  aperture,  and  diminishes  the  circulation  of  air, 
owing  to  wind  blowing  round  the  instrument,  from  taking  place, 
to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  do  away  with  the  dryness  of  the  in- 
terior atmosphere  required  to  allow  the  glass  stem  to  insulate 
sufficiently.  The  instrument  may  be  held  by  the  observer  in 
his  hand  in  the  open  air  without  the  assistance  of  any  fixed 
stand.  A  sling  attached  to  the  instrument  and  passing  over 
his  left  shoulder,  much  facilitates  operations,  and  renders  it 
easy  to  carry  the  apparatus  to  the  place  of  observation,  even  if 
up  a  rugged  hill  side,  with  little  risk  of  accident. 

278.  The  burning  match  in  the  apparatus  which  has  just  been 
described,  performs  the  collecting  function  referred  to  above. 
The  collector  employed  for  the  station  apparatus,  whether  the 
reflecting  electrometer  or  the  common  house  electrometer  is 
used,  is  an  insulated  vessel  of  water,  allowed  to  flow  out  in  a 
fine  stream  through  a  small  aperture  at  the  end  of  a  j)ipe  pro- 
jecting to  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  observations  are  made. 
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279.  The  principle  of  collecting,  whether  by  fire  or  by  water, 
in  the  observation  of  atmospheric  electricity,  was  explained  by 
the  speaker  thus  : — The  earth's  surface  is,  except  at  instants, 
always  found  electrified,  in  general  negatively,  but  sometimes 
positively.  [Quotation  from  Mchol's  Cychpmdia,  viz.,  §  265, 
above,  comes  here  in  the  original] 

After  having  given  so  much  of  these  explanations  as  seemed 
necessary  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  construction  of  the  instruments  of  investigation  depended, 
the  speaker  proceeded  to  call  attention  to  the  special  subject 
proposed  for  consideration  this  evening. 

280.  What  is  terrestrial  atmospheric  electricity  ?  Is  it  elec- 
tricity of  earth,  or  electricity  of  air,  or  electricity  of  watery  or 
other  particles  in  the  air  ?  An  endeavour  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions was  all  that  was  offered  ;  abstinence  from  speculation  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  electric  condition  of  our  atmosphere,  and  its 
physical  relations  with  earth,  air,  and  water,  having  been  pain- 
fully learned  by  repeated  and  varied  failure  in  every  attempt 
to  see  beyond  facts  of  observation.  In  serene  weather,  the 
earth's  surface  is  generally,  in  most  localities  hitherto  examined, 
found  negatively  or  resinously  electrified ;  and  when  this  fact 
alone  is  known,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  globe  is  merely 
electrified  as  a  whole  with  a  resinous  charge,  and  left  insulated 
in  space. 

281.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  earth,  although  insulated 
in  its  atmospheric  envelope,  being  in  fact  a  conductor,  touched 
only  by  air  one  of  the  best  although  not  the  strongest  of  in- 
sulators, cannot  with  its  atmosphere  be  supposed  to  be  insulated 
so  as  to  hold  an  electric  charge  in  interplanetary  space.  It  has 
been  supposed,  indeed,  that  outside  the  earth's  recognised  atmo- 
sphere there  exists  something  or  nothing  in  space  which  con- 
stitutes a  perfect  insulator ;  but  this  supposition  seems  to  have 
no  other  foundation  than  a  strange  idea  that  electric  conduc- 
tivity is  a  strength  or  a  power  of  matter  rather  than  a  mere 
non-resistance.  In  reality  we  know  that  air  highly  rarefied  by 
the  air-pump,  or  by  other  processes,  as  in  the  construction  of 
the  "  vacuum  tubes,"  by  which  such  admirable  phenomena  of 
electric  light  have  recently  been  seen  in  this  place,  becomes 
extremely  weak  in  its  resistance  to  the  transference  of  elec- 
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tricity  through  it,  and  begins  to  appear  rather  as  a  conductor 
than  an  insulator.  One  hundred  miles  or  upwards  from  the 
earth's  surface,  the  air  in  space  cannot  in  all  probability  have 
resisting  power  enough  to  bear  any  such  electric  forces  as  those 
which  we  generally  find  even  in  serene  weather  in  the  lower 
strata.  Hence  we  cannot,  with  Peltier,  regard  the  earth  as  a 
resinously  charged  conductor,  insulated  in  space,  and  subject 
only  to  accidental  influences  from  temporary  electric  deposits 
in  clouds,  or  air  round  it ;  but  we  must  suppose  that  there  is 
always  essentially  in  the  higher  aerial  regions  a  distribution 
arising  from  the  self- relief  of  the  outer  highly  rarefied  air  by 
disruptive  discharge.  This  electric  stratum  must  constitute 
very  nearly  the  electro-polar  complement  to  all  the  electricity 
that  exists  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere ;  in  other  words,  the  total  quantity  of  electricity, 
reckoned  as  excess  of  positive  above  negative,  or  of  negative 
above  positive,  in  any  large  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  and  on 
the  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  below  it,  must  be  very  nearly 
zero.  The  quality  of  non-resistance  to  electric  force  of  the  thin 
interplanetary  air  being  duly  considered,  we  might  regard  the 
earth,  its  atmosphere,  and  the  surrounding  medium  as  constitut- 
ing respectively  the  inner  coating,  the  di-electric  (as  it  were 
glass),  and  the  outer  coating  of  a  great  Ley  den  phial,  charged 
negatively ;  and  even  if  we  were  to  neglect  the  consideration 
of  possible  deposits  of  electricity  through  the  body  of  the  di- 
electric itself,  we  should  arrive  at  a  correct  view  of  the  electric 
indications  discoverable  at  any  one  time  and  place  of  the  earth's 
surface.  In  fact,  any  kind  of  "  collector,"  or  plan  for  collect- 
ing electricity  from  or  in  virtue  of  the  natural  "  terrestrial 
atmospheric  electricity,"  gives  an  effect  simply  proportional  to 
the  electrification  of  the  earth's  surface  then  and  there.  The 
methods  of  collecting  by  fire  and  water  which  the  speaker 
exhibited,  gave  definitively,  in  the  language  of  the  mathemati- 
cal theory,  the  "  electric  potential "  of  the  air  at  the  point 
occupied  by  the  burning  end  of  the  match,  or  by  the  portion 
of  the  stream  of  water  where  it  breaks  into  drops.  If  the 
apparatus  is  used  in  an  open  plane,  and  care  be  taken  to 
eliminate  all  disturbance  due  to  the  presence  of  the  electro- 
meter itself  and  of  the  observer  above  the  ground,  the  indicated 
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effect,  if  expressed  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure,  and  divided 
by  the  height  of  the  point  tested  above  the  ground,  has  only  to 
be  [according  to  an  old  theorem  of  Coulomb's  (see  footnote  on 
§  25,  above),  corrected  by  Laplace]  divided  by  four  times  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  to  reduce  it 
to  an  expression  of  the  number  of  units,  in  absolute  electrostatic 
measure,  of  the  electricity  per  unit  of  area  of  the  earth's  surface 
at  the  time  and  place.  The  mathematical  theory  does  away 
'with  every  difficulty  in  explaining  the  various  and  seemingly 
irreconcilable  views  which  different  writers  have  expressed, 
and  explanations  which  different  observers  have  given  of  the 
functions  of  their  testing  apparatus.  In  the  present  state  of 
electric  science,  the  most  convenient  and  generally  intelligible 
way  to  state  the  result  of  an  observation  of  terrestrial  atmo- 
spheric electricity,  in  absolute  measure,  is  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  elements  of  a  constant  galvanic  battery,  required  to 
produce  the  same  difference  of  potentials  as  exists  between  the 
earth  and  a  point  in  the  air  at  a  stated  height  above  an  open 
level  plane  of  ground.  Observations  with  the  portable  electro- 
meter had  given,  in  ordinary  fair  weather,  in  the  island  of 
Arran,  on  a  flat  open  sea  beach,  readings  varying  from  200  to 
400,  Daniel's  elements,  as  the  difference  of  potentials  between 
the  earth  and  the  match,  at  a  height  of  9  feet  above  it.  Hence, 
the  intensity  of  electric  force  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face must  have  amounted  to  from  22  to  44  Daniel's  elements 
per  foot  of  air.  In  fair  weather,  with  breezes  from  the  east  or 
north-east,  he  had  often  found  from  6  to  10  times  the  higher  of 
these  intensities. 

282.  Even  in  fair  weather,  the  intensity  of  the  electric  force  in 
the  air  near  the  earth's  surface  is  perpetually  fluctuating.  The 
speaker  had  often  observed  it,  especially  during  calms  or  very 
light  breezes  from  the  east,  varying  from  40  Daniel'a  elements 
per  foot  to  three  or  four  times  that  amount  during  a  few 
minutes  ;  and  returning  again  as  rapidly  to  the  lower  amount. 
More  frequently  he  had  observed  variations  from  about  30  to 
about  40,  and  back  again,  recurring  in  uncertain  periods  of 
perhaps  about  two  minutes.  These  gradual  variations  cannot 
but  be  produced  by  electrified  masses  of  air  or  cloud,  floating 
by  the  locality  of  observation.     Again,  it  is  well  known  that 
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during  storms  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  there  are  great  and  some- 
times sudden  variations  of  electric  force  in  the  air  close  to  the 
earth.  These  are  undoubtedly  produced,  partly  as  those  of  fair 
weather,  by  motions  of  electrified  masses  of  air  and  cloud ; 
partly  by  the  fall  of  vitreously  or  resinously  electrified  rain, 
leaving  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  air  or  cloud  from 
which  it  falls ;  and  partly  by  disruptive  discharges  (flashes  of 
lightning)  between  masses  of  air  or  cloud,  or  between  either 
and  the  earth.  The  consideration  of  these  various  phenomena 
suggested  the  following  questions,  and  modes  of  observation  for 
answering  them  : — 

283.  Question  1.  How  is  electricity  distributed  through  the  dif- 
ferent strata  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  miles 
above  the  earth's  surface  in  ordinary  fair  weather  ?  To  be 
answered  by  electrical  observations  in  balloons  at  all  heights 
up  to  the  highest  limit,  and  simultaneous  observations  at  the 
earth's  surface. 

Q.  2.  Does  electrification  of  air  close  to  the  earth's  surface, 
or  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  it,  sensibly  influence  the 
observed  electric  force  ?  and  if  so,  how  does  it  vary  with  the 
weather,  and  with  the  time  of  day  or  year  ?  The  first  part  of 
this  question  has  been  answered  very  decidedly  in  the  aflirma- 
tive,  first,  for  large  masses  of  air  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  earth's  surface,  by  means  of  observations  made  simul- 
taneously at  a  station  near  the  seashore  in  the  island  of  Arran, 
and  at  one  or  other  of  several  stations  at  different  distances, 
within  six  miles  of  it,  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  Goatfell. 
After  that  it  was  found,  by  simultaneous  observations  made  at 
a  window  in  the  jSTatural  Philosophy  Lecture-Eoom,  and  on  the 
College  Tower  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  that  the  influence 
of  the  air  within  100  feet  of  the  earth's  surface  was  always 
sensible  at  both  stations,  and  often  paramount  at  the  lower. 
Thus,  for  example,  when,  in  broken  weather,  the  superficial 
electrification  of  the  outside  of  the  lecture-room,  about  20  feet 
above  the  ground,  in  a  quadrangle  of  buildings,  was  found 
positive,  the  superficial  electrification  of  the  sides  of  the  tower, 
about  70  feet  higher,  was  often  found  negative,  or  nearly  zero ; 
and  this  sometimes  even  when  the  positive  electrification  of  the 
sides  of  the  building  at  the  lower  station  equalled  in  amount 
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an  ordinary  fair  weatlier  negative.  This  state  of  things  could 
only  exist  in  virtue  of  a  negative  electrification  of  the  circum- 
ambient air,  inducing  a  positive  electrification  on  the  ground 
and  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  but  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  influence,  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  tower,  of  more 
distant  positively  electrified  aerial  masses. 

A  long  continuation  of  such  systems  of  simultaneous  obser- 
vation— not  in  a  town  only,  but  in  various  situations  of  flat  and 
of  mountainous  country,  on  the  sea  coast  as  well  as  far  inland, 
in  various  regions  of  the  world — will  be  required  to  obtain  the 
information  asked  for  in  the  second  part  of  this  question. 

Q.  3.  Do  the  particles  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow  in  falling 
through  the  air  possess  absolute  charges  of  electricity  ?  and  if 
so,  whether  positive  or  negative,  and  of  what  amounts  in  differ- 
ent conditions  as  to  place  and  M^eather  ?  Attempts  to  answer 
this  question  have  been  made  by  various  observers,  but  as  yet 
without  success  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  an  "  electro- pluviometer," 
tried  at  Kew  many  years  ago.  By  using  a  sufficiently  well- 
insulated  vessel  to  collect  the  falling  particles,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a  decided  answer  may  be  obtained  with  ease  for  the  cases 
of  hail  and  snow.  Inductive  effects  produced  by  drops  splash- 
ing away  from  the  collecting  vessel,  if  exposed  to  the  electric 
force  of  the  air  in  an  open  position,  or  inductive  effects  of  the 
opposite  kind  produced  by  drops  splashing  away  from  surround- 
ing walls  or  screens  and  falling  into  the  collecting  vessel,  if  not 
in  an  exposed  position,  make  it  less  easy  to  ascertain  the  elec- 
trical quality  of  rain ;  but,  by  taking  means  to  obviate  the 
disturbing  effects  of  these  influences,  the  speaker  hoped  to 
arrive  at  definite  results. 

284.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  been  able 
to  conclude  a  discourse  on  atmospheric  electricity  otherwise  than 
in  questions,  but  no  other  form  of  conclusion  would  have  been 
at  all  consistent  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 

285.  The  discourse  was  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  mirror 
electrometer  reflecting  a  beam  of  light  from  the  electric  lamp, 
and  throwing  it  on  a  white  screen,  Avhere  its  motions  were 
measured  by  a  divided  scale.  The  principle  of  the  water- 
dropping  collector  was  illustrated  by  allowing  a  jet  of  water  to 
flow  by  a  fine  nozzle  into  the  middle  of  the  lecture-room,  from 
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an  uninsulated  metal  vessel  of  water  and  compressed  air,  and 
collecting  the  drops  in*an  insulated  vessel  on  the  floor.  This 
vessel  was  connected  with  the  testing  electrode  of  the  reflecting 
electrometer ;  and  it  was  then  found  to  experience  a  continually 
increasing  negative  electrification,  when  fixed  positively  elec- 
trified bodies  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nozzle.  If  the 
same  experiment  were  made  in  ordinary  fair  weather  in  the 
open  air,  instead  of  under  the  roof  and  within  the  walls  of  the 
lecture-room,  the  same  result  would  be  observed,  without 
the  presence  of  any  artificially  electrified  body.  The  vessel 
from  which  the  water  was  discharged  was  next  insulated ;  and 
other  circumstances  remaining  unvaried,  it  was  shown  that 
this  vessel  became  rapidly  electrified  to  a  certain  degree  of 
positive  potential,  and  the  falling  drops  ceased  to  communicate 
any  more  electricity  to  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  gathered. 

286.  The  influence  of  electrified  masses  of  air  was  illustrated 
by  carrying  about  the  portable  electrometer,  with  its  match  burn- 
ing, to  different  parts  of  the  lecture-room,  while  insulated 
spirit-lamps  connected  with  the  positive  and  negative  con- 
ductor of  an  electrical  machine,  burned  on  tlie  two  sides.  The 
speaker  observed  the  indications  on  the  portable  electrometer ; 
but  the  potentials  thus  measured  were  seen  by  the  audience 
marked  on  the  scale  by  the  spot  of  light ;  the  reflecting  electro- 
meter being  kept  connected  with  the  portable  electrometer  in 
all  its  positions,  by  means  of  a  long  fine  wire.  It  was  found 
that,  when  the  burning  match  was  on  one  side  of  a  certain 
surface  dividing  the  air  of  the  lecture-room,  the  potential  indi- 
cated was  positive,  and  on  the  other  side  negative. 

287.  The  water -dropping  collector  constructed  for  the  self- 
registering  apparatus  to  be  used  at  Kew,  had  been  previously 
set  upon  the  roof  of  the  Eoyal  Institution,  and  an  insulated 
wire  (Beccaria's  "  Deferent  Wire ")  led  down  to  the  reflecting 
electrometer  on  the  lecture-room  table.  The  electric  force  in 
the  air  above  the  roof  was  thus  tested  several  times  during  the 
meeting ;  and  it  was  at  first  found  to  be,  as  it  had  been  during 
several  days  preceding,  somewhat  feeble  positive  (corresponding 
to  a  feeble  negative  electrification  of  the  earth's  surface,  or 
rather  housetops,  in  the  neighbourhood).  This  was  a  not 
unfrequent  electrical  condition  of  days,  such  as  these  had  been 
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of  dull  rain,  with  occasional  intervals  of  heavier  rain  and  of 
cessation.  The  natural  electricity  was  again  observed  by 
means  of  the  reflecting  electrometer  during  several  minutes 
near  the  end  of  the  discourse ;  and  was  found,  instead  of  the 
weak  positive  which  had  been  previously  observed,  to  be 
strong  positive  of  three  or  four  times  the  amount.  Upon  this 
the  speaker  quoted  *  an  answer  which  Prior  Ceca  had  given  to 
a  question  Beccaria  had  put  to  him  "  concerning  the  state  of 
"  electricity  when  the  w^eather  clears  up."  "  '  If,  when  the  rain 
" '  has  ceased  (the  Prior  said  to  me)  a  strong  excessive  "f*  elec- 
"  '  tricity  obtains,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  weather  will  continue  fair 
" '  for  several  days ;  if  the  electricity  is  but  small,  it  is  a  sign 
" '  that  such  weather  will  not  last  so  much  as  that  whole  day, 
" '  and  that  it  will  soon  be  cloudy  again,  or  even  will  again 
"  '  rain.' "  The  climate  of  this  country  is  very  different  from 
that  of  Piedmont,  where  Beccaria  and  his  friend  made  their 
observations,  but  their  rule  as  to  the  "  electricity  of  clearing- 
weather  "  has  been  found  frequently  confirmed  by  the  speaker. 
He  therefore  considered  that,  although  it  was  still  raining  at 
the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  the  electrical  indications 
they  had  seen  gave  fair  promise  J  for  the  remainder  of  this 
evening,  if  not  for  a  longer  period.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  electric  indications,  when  sufficiently  studied,  will  be 
found  important  additions  to  our  means  for  prognosticating  the 
weather ;  and  the  speaker  hoped  soon  to  see  the  atmospheric 
electrometer  generally  adopted  as  a  useful  and  convenient 
weather-glass, 

288.  The  speaker  could  not  conclude  without  guarding  him- 
self against  any  imputation  of  having  assumed  the  existence  of 
two  electric  fluids  or  substances,  because  he  had  frequently 
spoken  of  the  vitreous  and  resinous  electricities.  Dufay's  very 
important  discovery  of  two  modes  or  qualities  of  electrification, 
led  his  followers  too  readily  to  admit  his  supposition  of  two 
distinct  electric  fluids.      Franklin,   ^pinus,   and   Cavendish, 

*  From  Beccaria's  first  letter  "  On  Terrestrial  Atmosplieric  Electricity 
during  Serene  Weatlier." — Garzegna  di  Mondovi,  May  16,  1775. 

+  i.e.,  vitreous,  or  positive. 

%  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  it  was  found  that  the  rain  had  actually 
ceased.  The  weather  continued  fair  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and 
three  or  four  of  the  finest  days  of  the  season  followed. 
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with  a  hypothesis  of  one  electric  fluid,  opened  the  way  for  a 
juster  appreciation  of  the  unity  of  nature  in  electric  phenomena. 
Beccaria,  with  his  "  electric  atmospheres,"  somewhat  vaguely 
struggled  to  see  deeper  into  the  working  of  electric  force,  but 
his  views  found  little  acceptance,  and  scarcely  suggested  in- 
quiry or  even  meditation.  The  eighteenth  century  made  a 
school  of  science  for  itself,  in  which,  for  the  not  unnatural 
dogma  of  the  earlier  schoolmen,  "  matter  cannot  act  where  it  is 
not,"  was  substituted  the  most  fantastic  of  paradoxes,  contact 
does  not  exist.  Boscovich's  theory  was  the  consummation  of 
the  eighteenth  century  school  of  physical  science.  This  strange 
idea  took  deep  root,  and 'from  it  grew  up  a  barren  tree,  exhaust- 
ing the  soil  and  overshadowing  the  whole  field  of  molecular 
investigation,  on  which  so  much  unavailing  labour  was  spent 
by  the  great  mathematicians  of  the  early  part  of  our  nineteenth 
century.  If  Boscovich's  theory  no  longer  cumbers  the  ground, 
it  is  because  one  true  philosopher  required  more  light  for  trac- 
ing lines  of  electric  force. 

289.  Mr.  Faraday's  investigation  of  electrostatic  induction  in- 
fluences now  every  department  of  physical  speculation,  and 
constitutes  an  era  in  science.  If  we  can  no  longer  regard 
electric  and  magnetic  fluids  attracting  or  repelling  at  a  distance 
as  realities,  we  may  now  also  contemplate  as  a  tiling  of  the 
past  that  belief  in  atoms  and  in  vacuum,  against  which  Leib- 
nitz so  earnestly  contended  in  his  memorable  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 

290.  We  now  look  on  space  as  full.  We  know  that  light  is 
propagated  like  sound  through  pressure  and  motion.  We  know 
that  there  is  no  substance  of  caloric — that  inscrutably  minute 
motions  cause  the  expansion  which  the  thermometer  marks, 
and  stimulate  our  sensation  of  heat — that  fire  is  not  laid  up  in 
coal  more  than  in  this  Leyden  phial,  or  this  weight  :  there  is 
potential  fire  in  each.  If  electric  force  depends  on  a  residual 
surface  action,  a  resultant  of  an  inner  tension  experienced  by 
the  insulating  medium,  we  can  conceive  that  electricity  itself 
is  to  be  understood  as  not  an  accident,  but  an  essence  of  matter. 
Whatever  electricity  is,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  electricity 
in  motion  is  heat;  and  that  a  certain  alignment  of  axes  of 
revolution  in  this  motion  is  magnetism.     Faraday's  magneto- 
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"optic  experiment  makes  this  not  a  hypothesis,  but  a  demon- 
strated conclusion.*  Thus  a  rifle-bullet  keeps  its  point  fore- 
most ;  Foucault's  gyroscope  finds  the  earth's  axis  of  palpable 
rotation ;  and  the  magnetic  needle  shows  that  more  subtle 
rotatory  movement  in  matter  of  the  earth,  which  we  call  ter- 
restrial magnetism  :  all  by  one  and  the  same  dynamical  action. 

291.  It  is  often  asked,  are  we  to  fall  back  on  facts  and  pheno- 
mena, and  give  up  all  idea  of  penetrating  that  mystery  which 
hangs  round  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  ?  This  is  a  question 
that  must  be  answered  by  the  metaphysician,  and  it  does  not  be- 
long to  the  domain  of  Natural  Philosophy.  But  it  does  seem  that 
the  marvellous  train  of  discovery,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  experimental  science,  which  the  last  years  of  the  world  has 
seen  to  emanate  from  experiments  within  these  walls,  must 
lead  to  a  stage  of  knowledge,  in  which  laws  of  inorganic  nature 
will  be  understood  in  this  sense — that  one  will  be  known  as 
essentially  connected  with  all,  and  in  which  unity  of  plan 
through  an  inexhaustibly  varied  execution,  will  be  recognised 
as  a  universally  manifested  result  of  creative  wisdom. 

292.  [Postscript,  with  diagram,  communicated  to  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine  in  1861  ;  but  now  first  published.] 

Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  Director  of  the  Kew  Meteorological 
Observatory,  has,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
(1861),  brought  into  regular  and  satisfactory  operation  the  self- 
recording  atmospheric  electrometer  with  water-droppmg  collec- 
tor, described  in  the  preceding  abstract :  a  specimen  of  the 
results  is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  photographic  curves. 


23  0123  4567 

*  See  "  Dynamical  Illustrations  of  the  Magnetic  and  the  Heligoidal  Rota- 
tory Effects  of  Transparent  Bodies  on  Polarized  Light."  By  Prof.  W.  Thom- 
son.— Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  June  12,  1856. 

P 
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293.  The  diagram  exhibits  the  variations  of  the  electric  force 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  photographically  recorded  by  the  divided 
ring  electrometer  at  the  Kew  Observatory  for  two  succes- 
sive days,  commencing  on  the  28th  of  April  1861.  The 
prepared  sensitive  paper  was  made  to  move  vertically  at  a 
uniform  rate  by  means  of  clock-work,  while  a  spot  of  light  (the 
image  of  a  portion  of  a  gas-flame  reflected  from  the  mirror  of 
the  divided  ring  electrometer)  moved  horizontally  across  it 
according  to  the  continually  varying  electric  force  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  marked  the  curve  photographically.  The  datum 
line,  showing  the  position  the  spot  of  light  would  have  if  the 
electric  force  were  zero,  is  produced  by  an  image  from  the  same 
source  of  light  reflected  from  a  fixed  mirror  attached  to  the 
case  of  the  electrometer.  The  numbers  indicate  hours  reckoned 
from  noon  as  zero,  up  to  23.  The  same  paper  is,  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  generally  used  to  bear  the  record  for  two  days. 

Thus  the  distance  of  the  spot  of  light  from  the  datum  line, 
on  one  side  or  other,  indicates,  and  the  photo-chemical  action 
records,  for  each  instant  of  time  the  electric  potential,  positive 
or  negative,  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  point  where  the  stream  of 
water  discharged  from  the  insulated  vessel  breaks  into  drops. 


ON  ELECTRICAL  "FREQUENCY." 

[From  Report  of  British  Association,  Aberdeen  Meeting,  1859.] 

294.  Beccaria  found  that  a  conductor  insulated  in  the  open 
air  becomes  changed  sometimes  with  greater  and  sometimes 
with  less  rapidity,  and  he  gave  the  name  of  "  frequency  "  to  ex- 
press the  atmospheric  quality  on  which  the  rapidity  of  charg- 
ing depends.  It  might  seem  natural  to  attribute  this  quality 
to  electrification  of  the  air  itself  round  the  conductor,  or  to 
electrified  particles  in  the  air  impinging  upon  it ;  but  the  author 
gave  reasons  for  believing  that  the  observed  effects  are  entirely 
due  to  particles  flying  away  from  the  surface  of  the  conductor, 
in  consequence  of  the  impact  of  non-electrified  particles  against 
it.  He  had  shown  in  a  previous  communication  that  when  no 
electricity  of  separation  (or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called, 
"  frictional  electricity,"  or  "  contact  electricity  ")  is  called  into 
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play,  tlie  tendency  of  particles  continually  flying  off  from  a 
conductor  is  to  destroy  all  electrification  at  the  part  of  its  sur- 
face from  which  they  break  away.  Hence  a  conductor  insulated 
in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  mist  or  rain,  with  wind,  will 
tend  rapidly  to  the  same  electric  potential  as  that  of  the  air, 
beside  that  part  of  its  surface  from  which  there  is  the  most 
frequent  dropping,  or  flying  away,  of  aqueous  particles.  The 
rapid  charging  indicated  by  the  electrometer  under  cover,  after 
putting  it  for  an  instant  in  connexion  with  the  earth,  is  there- 
fore, in  reality,  due  to  a  rapid  discharging  of  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  conductor.  The  author  had  been  led  to  these  views  by 
remarking  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  an  electrometer, 
connected  by  a  fine  wire  with  a  conductor  insulated  above  the 
roof  of  his  temporary  electric  observatory  in  the  island  of 
Arran,  became  charged,  reaching  its  full  indication  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  sometimes  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  after  being 
touched  by  the  hand,  during  a  gale  of  wind  and  rain.  The 
conductor,  a  vertical  cylinder  about  1 0  inches  long  and  4  inches 
diameter,  with  its  upper  end  flat  and  corner  slightly  rounded 
off,  stood  only  8  feet  above  the  roof,  or,  in  all,  20  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  was  nearly  surrounded  by  buildings  rising  to 
a  higher  level.  Even  with  so  moderate  an  exposure  as  this, 
sparks  were  frequently  produced  between  an  insulated  and  an 
uninsulated  piece  of  metal,  which  may  have  been  about  iroth  of 
an  inch  apart,  within  the  electrometer,  and  more  than  once  a 
continuous  line  of  fire  was  observed  in  the  instrument  during 
nearly  a  minute  at  a  time,  while  rain  was  falling  in  torrents 
outside. 


ON  THE  NECESSITY  FOE  INCESSANT  RECOEDING,  AND  FOE 
SIMULTANEOUS  OBSEEVATIONS  IN  DIFFEEENT  LOCALI- 
TIES, TO  INVESTIGATE  ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTEICITY. 

[From  Report  of  British  Association,  Aberdeen  Meeting,  1859.] 

295.  The  necessity  for  incessantly  recording  the  electric  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  was  illustrated  by  reference  to  obser- 
vations recently  made  by  the  author  in  the  island  of  Arran,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  even  under  a  cloudless  sky,  without  any 
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sensible  wind,  the  negative  electrification  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  always  found  during  serene  weather,  is  constantly  vary- 
ing in  degree.  He  had  found  it  impossible,  at  any  time,  to 
leave  the  electrometer  without  losing  remarkable  features  of 
the  phenomenon.  Beccaria,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Turin  a  century  ago,  used  to  retire  to 
Garzegna  when  his  vacation  commenced,  and  to  make  inces- 
sant observations  on  atmospheric  electricity,  night  and  day, 
sleeping  in  the  room  with  his  electrometer  in  a  lofty  position, 
from  which  he  could  watch  the  sky  all  round,  limited  by  the 
Alpine  range  on  one  side,  and  the  great  plain  of  Piedmont  on 
the  other.  Unless  relays  of  observers  can  be  got  to  follow  his 
example,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  more  accurate  instru- 
ments supplied  by  advanced  electric  science,  a  self-recording 
apparatus  must  be  applied  to  provide  the  data  required  for 
obtaining  knowledge  in  this  most  interesting  field  of  nature. 
The  author  pointed  out  certain  simple  and  easily-executed 
modifications  of  working  electrometers  (exhibited  to  the  meet- 
ing), to  render  them  self-recording.  He  also  explained  a  new 
collecting  apparatus  for  atmospheric  electricity,  consisting  of 
an  insulated  vessel  of  water,  discharging  its  contents  in  a 
fine  stream  from  a  pointed  tube.  This  stream  carries  away 
electricity  as  long  as  any  exists  on  its  surface,  where  it  breaks 
into  drops.  The  immediate  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to 
maintain  the  whole  insulated  conductor,  including  the  portion 
of  the  electrometer  connected  with  it  and  the  connecting  wire, 
in  the  condition  of  no  absolute  charge  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  as 
much  positive  electricity  on  one  side  of  a  neutral  line  as  of 
negative  on  the  other.  Hence  the  position  of  the  discharging 
nozzle  must  be  such,  that  the  point  where  the  stream  breaks 
into  drops  is  in  what  would  be  the  neutral  line  of  the  con- 
ductor, if  first  perfectly  discharged  under  temporary  cover,  and 
then  exposed  in  its  permanent  open  position,  in  which  it  will 
become  inductively  electrified  by  the  aerial  electromotive  force. 
If  the  insulation  is  maintained  in  perfection,  the  dropping  will 
not  be  called  on  for  any  electrical  effect,  and  sudden  or  slow 
atmospheric  changes  will  all  instantaneously  and  perfectly  in- 
duce their  corresponding  variations  in  the  conductor,  and  give 
their  appropriate  indications  to  the  electrometer.     The  neces- 
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sary  imperfection  of  tlie  actual  insulation,  whicli  tends  to  bring 
the  neutral  line  downwards  or  inwards,  or  tlie  contrary  effects 
of  aerial  convection,  which,  when  the  insulation  is  good,  gene- 
rally preponderate,  and  which  in  some  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, especially  during  heavy  wind  and  rain,  are  often  very 
large,  are  corrected  by  the  tendency  of  the  dropping  to  main- 
tain the  neutral  line  in  the  one  definite  position.  The  objects 
to  be  attained  by  simultaneous  observations  in  different  localities 
alluded  to  were — (1.)  to  fix  the  constant  for  any  observatory, 
by  which  its  observations  are  reduced  to  absolute  measure  of 
electromotive  force  per  foot  of  air ;  (2.)  to  investigate  the  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  in  the  air  itself  (whether  on  visible 
clouds  or  in  clear  air)  by  a  species  of  electrical  trigonometry,  of 
which  the  general  principles  were  slightly  indicated.  A  por- 
table electrometer,  adapted  for  balloon  and  mountain  observa- 
tions, with  a  burning  match,  regulated  by  a  spring  so  as  to  give 
a  cone  of  fire  in  the  open  air,  in  a  definite  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  instrument,  was  exhibited.  It  is  easily  carried, 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  shoulder-strap,  and  can  be  used 
by  the  observer  standing  up,  and  simply  holding  the  entire 
apparatus  in  his  hands,  without  a  stand  or  rest  of  any  kind. 
Its  indications  distinguish  positive  from  negative,  and  are  re- 
ducible to  absolute  measure  on  the  spot.  The  author  gave  the 
result  of  a  determination  which  he  had  made,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Joule,  on  the  Links,  a  piece  of  level  ground  near 
the  sea,  beside  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  about  8  a.m.  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  (September  14),  under  a  cloudless  sky,  and  with  a 
light  north-west  wind  blowing,  with  the  insulating  stand  of  the 
collecting  part  of  the  apparatus  buried  in  the  ground,  and  the 
electrometer  removed  to  a  distance  of  5  or  6  yards,  and  con- 
nected by  a  fine  wire  with  the  collecting  conductor.  The 
height  of  the  match  was  3  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the 
observer  at  the  electrometer  lay  on  the  ground  to  render  the 
electrical  influence  of  his  own  body  on  the  match  insensible. 
The  result  showed  a  difference  of  potentials  between  the  earth 
(negative)  and  the  air  (positive)  at  the  match  equal  to  that  of 
115  elements  of  Daniell's  battery,  and,  therefore,  at  that  time 
and  place,  the  aerial  electromotive  force  per  foot  amounted  to 
that  of  thirty-eight  Daniell's  cells,  or  1-2  cells  per  centimetre. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY. 

[From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester, 

March  1862.] 

296.  I  find  that  atmospheric  electricity  is  generally  negative 
within  doors,  and  almost  always  sensible  to  my  divided  ring 
reflecting  electrometer.  I  use  a  spirit-lamp,  on  an  insulated 
stand  a  few  feet  from  walls,  floor,  or  ceiling  of  my  lecture 
room,  and  connect  it  by  a  fine  wire  with  the  insulated  half 
ring  of  the  electrometer.  A  decided  negative  effect  is  generally 
found,  which  shows  a  potential  to  be  produced  in  the  con- 
ductors connected  with  the  flame,  negative  relatively  to  the 
earth  by  a  difference  amounting  to  several  times  the  difference 
of  potentials  (or  electromotive  force)  between  two  wires  of  one 
metal  connected  with  the  two  plates  of  a  single  element  of 
Daniell's.  I  have  tested  that  the  spirit-lamp  gives  no  idio- 
electric  effect  amounting  to  so  much  as  the  effect  of  a  single 
cell.  The  electric  effect  observed  is  therefore  not  due  to 
thermal  or  chemical  action  in  the  flame.  It  cannot  be  due  to 
contact  electrifications  of  metallic  or  other  bodies  in  conductive 
communication  with  the  walls,  floor,  or  ceiling,  because  the 
potentials  of  such  must  always  fall  short  of  the  difference  of 
potentials  produced  by  a  single  cell.  I  have  taken  care  to 
distinguish  the  observed  natural  effect  from  anything  that  can 
be  produced  by  electrical  operations  for  lecture  or  laboratory 
purposes.  Thus  I  observe  generally  in  the  morning  before  any 
electrical  operations  have  been  performed,  and  find  ordinarily 
results  quite  similar  to  those  observed  on  the  Monday  mornings 
when  the  electrical  machine  has  not  been  turned  since  the 
previous  Friday.  The  effect,  when  there  has  been  no  artificial 
disturbance,  has  ahvays  heen  found  negative,  except  two  or  three 
times,  since  the  middle  of  November ;  but  trustworthy  obser- 
vations have  not  been  made  on  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
number  of  days. 

297.  A  few  turns  of  the  electrical  machine,  with  a  spirit-lamp 
on  its  prime  conductor,  or  a  slightly  charged  Leyden  phial,  with 
its  inside  coating  positive  put  in  connexion  with  an  insulated 
spirit-lamp,  is  enough  to  reverse  the  common  negative  indica- 
tion. Another  very  striking  way  in  which  this  may  be  done 
is  to  put  a  negatively  charged  Leyden  phial  below  an  insulated 
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flame  (a  common  gas-burner,  for  instance).  The  flame,  becom- 
ing positively  electrified  by  induction,  keeps  throwing  off,  by 
the  dynamic  power  of  its  burning,  portions  of  its  own  gaseous 
matter,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  be  electrically  attracted 
down  to  the  Leyden  phial,  but  forces  them  to  rise.  These,  on 
cooling,  become,  like  common  air,  excellent  non-conductors,*  and, 
mixing  with  the  air  of  the  room,  give  a  preponderance  of  positive 
influence  to  the  testing  insulated  flame  (that  is  to  say,  render  the 
air  potential  positive  at  the  place  occupied  by  this  flame). 

298.  Half  an  hour,  or  often  much  more,  elapses  after  such  an 
operation,  before  the  natural  negatively  electrified  air  becomes 
again  paramount  in  its  influence  on  the  testing  flame. 

299.  That  either  positive  or  negative  electricity  may  be 
carried,  even  through  narrow  passages,  by  air,  I  have  tested  by 
turning  an  electric  machine,  with  a  spirit-lamp  on  its  prime 
conductor,  for  a  short  time  in  a  room  separated  from  the  lecture 
room  by  an  oblique  passage  about  two  yards  long  and  then 
stopping  the  machine  and  extinguishing  the  lamp  ;  so  as  to 
send  a  limited  quantity  of  positive  electricity  into  the  air  of 
that  room.  When  the  lecture-room  window  was  kept  open,  and 
the  door  leading  to  the  adjoining  room  shut,  the  testing  spirit- 
lamp  showed  the  natural  negative.  When  the  window  was 
closed,  and  a  small  chink  (an  inch  or  less  wide)  opened  of  the 
door,  the  indication  quickly  became  positive.  If  the  door  waa 
then  shut,  and  the  window  again  opened,  the  natural  effect  was 
slowly  recovered.  A  current  of  air,  to  feed  the  lecture-room 
fire,  was  found  entering  by  either  door  or  window  when  the 
other  was  shut.  This  alternate  positive  and  negative  electric 
ventilation  may  be  repeated  many  times  without  renewing  the 
positive  electricity  of  the  adjoining  room  by  turning  the 
machine  afresh. 


*  I  find  that  steam  from  a  kettle  boiling  briskly  on  a  common  fire  is  an 
excellent  insulator.  I  allow  it  to  blow  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more 
against  an  insulated  electrified  conductor,  without  discovering  that  it  haa 
any  efifect  on  the  retention  of  the  charge.  The  electricity  of  the  steam  itself, 
in  such  circumstances,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  Faraday's  investigation,  is 
not  considerable.  Common  air  loses  nearly  all  its  resisting  power  at  some 
temperature  between  that  of  boiling  water  and  red-hot  iron,  and  conducts 
continuously  (not,  as  I  believe  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case,  by  dis- 
ruption) as  glass  does  at  some  temperature  below  the  boiling  point,  with  so 
great  ease  as  to  discharge  any  common  insulated  conductor  almost  completely 
in  a  few  seconds. 
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300.  The  out  of  doors  air  potential,  as  tested  by  a  portable 
electrometer  in  an  open  place,  or  even  by  a  water  dropping 
nozzle  outside,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  walls  of  the  lecture 
room,  was  generally  on  these  occasions  positive,  and  the  earth's 
surface  itself,  therefore,  of  course,  negative  ; — the  common  fair 
weather  condition,  which  I  am  forced  to  conclude  is  due  to  a 
paramount  influence  of  positive  electricity  in  higher  regions  of 
the  air,  notwithstanding  the  negative  electricity  of  the  air  in 
the  lower  stratum  near  the  earth's  surface.  On  the  two  or  three 
occasions  when  the  in-door  atmospheric  electricity  was  found 
positive,  and,  therefore,  the  surface  of  the  floor,  walls,  and  ceil- 
ing negative,  the  potential  outside  was  certainly  positive, 
and  the  earth's  surface  out  of  doors  negative,  as  usual  in  fair 
weather. 


ON  SOME  EEMARKABLE  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING  OBSERVED 
IN  A  FAEM-HOUSE  NEAR  MONIEMAIL,  CUPAR-FIFE. 

(From  Proceedings  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow.) 

301.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  last 
autumn  to  me  by  Mr.  Leitch,  minister  of  Moniemail  parish  : — 

"  Moniemail  Manse,  Cupar-Fife, 
2&t1i  August  1849. 

"...  We  were  visited  on  the  11th  inst.  with  a  violent 
thunder-storm,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  a  farm-house 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  called  shortly  after- 
wards and  brought  away  the  wires  and  the  paper  which  I 
enclose.    .   .   . 

"  I  have-  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  appearance  of 
the  wires.  You  will  observe  that  they  have  been  partially 
fused,  and  when  I  got  them  first  they  adhered  closely  to  one 
another.  You  will  find  that  the  flat  sides  exactly  fit.  They 
were  both  attached  to  one  crank,  and  ran  parallel  to  one 
another.  The  question  is,  how  were  they  attracted  so  power- 
fully as  to  be  compressed  together  ?   .    .    . 

"  You  will  observe  that  the  paper  is  discoloured.     This  has 
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been  done,  not  by  scorching,  but  by  having  some  substance 
deposited  on  it.  There  was  painted  %oood  also  discoloured,  on 
which  the  stratum  was  much  thicker.  It  could  easily  be 
rubbed  off,  when  you  saw  the  paint  quite  fresh  beneath.   .    .   . 

"  The  farmer  showed  me  a  probang  which  hung  on  a  nail. 
The  handle  only  was  left.  The  rest,  consisting  of  a  twisted 
cane,  had  entirely  disappeared.  By  minute  examination  T 
found  a  small  fragment,  which  was  not  burnt,  but  broken  off." 

[The  copper  wires  and  the  stained  paper,  enclosed  with  Mr. 
Leitch's  letter,  were  laid  before  the  Society.] 

The  remarkable  effects  of  lightning,  described  by  Mr.  Leitch, 
are  all  extremely  interesting.  Those  with  reference  to  the 
copper  wires  are  quite  out  of  the  common  class  of  electrical 
phenomena ;  nothing  of  the  kind  having,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  observed  previously,  either  as  resulting  from  natural  dis- 
charges, or  in  experiments  on  electricity.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  are  due  to  the  electro -magnetic  attraction  which 
must  have  subsisted  between  the  two  wires  during  the  dis- 
charge, it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  adjacent  wires,  with 
currents  of  electricity  in  similar  directions  along  them,  attract 
one  another.  It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether  the  in- 
appreciably short  time  occupied  by  the  electrical  discharge 
could  have  been  sufficient  to  allow  the  wires,  after  having  been 
drawn  into  contact,  to  be  pressed  with  sufficient  force  to  make 
them  adhere  together,  and  to  produce  the  remarkable  impres- 
sions which  they  still  retain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  electro- 
magnetic force  must  have  been  very  considerable,  since  the 
currents  in  the  wires  were  strong  enough  nearly  to  melt  them, 
and  since  they  appear  to  have  been  softened,  if  not  partially 
fused  ;  the  flattening  and  remarkable  impressions  might  readily 
have  been  produced  by  even  a  slight  force  subsisting  after  the 
wires  came  in  contact. 

The  circumstances  with  reference  to  the  probang,  described 
by  Mr.  Leitch,  afford  a  remarkable  iUustration  of  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  an  electrical  discharge,  when  effected  through 
the  substance  of  a  non-conducting  (that  is  to  say,  a  jpoioerfuUy 
resisting)  solid,  shatters  it,  without  producing  any  considerable 
elevation  of  its  temperature  ;  not  leaving  marks  of  combustion, 
if  it  be  of  an  ordinary  combustible  material  such  as  wood. 
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Dr.  Eobert  Tliomson,  at  my  request,  kindly  undertook  to 
examine  the  paper  removed  from  the  wall  of  the  farm-house, 
and  enclosed  with  his  letter  to  me  by  Mr.  Leitch ;  so  as,  if 
possible,  by  the  application  of  chemical  tests,  to  discover  the 
staining  substance  deposited  on  its  surface.  Mr.  Leitch,  in  his 
letter,  had  suggested  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try 
whether  this  case  is  an  example  of  the  deposition  of  sulphur, 
which  Fusinieri  believed  he  had  discovered  in  similar  circum- 
stances. Accordingly  tests  for  sulphur  were  applied,  but  with 
entirely  negative  results.  Stains  presenting  a  similar  appear- 
ance had  been  sometimes  observed  on  paper  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  copper-wires  through  which  powerful  discharges  in 
experiments  with  the  hydro-electric  machine  had  been  passed  ; 
and  from  this  it  was  suggested  that  the  staining  substance 
might  have  come  from  the  bell  wires.  Tests  for  copper  were 
accordingly  applied,  and  the  results  were  most  satisfactory. 
The  front  of  the  paper  was  scraped  in  different  places,  so  as  to 
remove  some  of  the  pigment  in  powder  ;  and  the  powders  from 
the  stained,  and  from  the  not  stained  parts,  were  repeatedly 
examined.  The  presence  of  copper  in  the  former  was  readily 
made  manifest  by  the  ordinary  tests :  in  the  latter,  no  traces  of 
copper  could  be  discovered.  The  back  of  the  paper  presented 
a  green  tint,  having  been  torn  from  a  wall  which  has  probably 
been  painted  with  Scheele's  green ;  and  matter  scraped  away 
from  any  part  of  the  back  was  found  to  contain  copper.  Since, 
however,  the  stains  in  front  were  manifestly  superficial,  the 
discolouration  being  entirely  removed  by  scraping,  and  since 
there  was  no  appearance  whatever  of  staining  at  the  back  of 
the  paper,  nor  of  any  effect  of  the  electrical  discharge,  it  was 
impossible  to  attribute  the  stains  to  copper  produced  from  the 
Scheele's  green  on  the  wall  below  the  paper.  Dr.  Thomson, 
therefore,  considered  the  most  probable  explanation  to  be, 
that  the  stains  of  oxide  of  copper  must  have  come  from  the 
bell-wire.  To  ascertain  how  far  this  explanation  could  be 
supported  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Leitch  asking  him  for  further  particulars,  especially  with  re- 
ference to  this  point,  and  T  received  the  following  answer : — 
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"  MONIEMAIL,  CnPAR-FlFE, 

ZOth  Nov.  1849. 

"...  I  received  your  letter  to-day,  and  immediately 
called  at  Hall-hill,  in  the  parish  of  CoUessie,  the  farm-house 
which  had  been  struck  by  the  lightning.   .    .    . 

"  I  find  that  Dr.  Thomson's  suggestion  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  facts.  I  at  first  thought  that  the  bell-wire  did  not  run 
along  the  line  of  discolouration,  but  I  now  find  that  such  was 
the  case.   .   .   . 

[From  a  drawing  and  explanation  which  Mr.  Leitch  gives,  it 
appears  that  the  wire  runs  vertically  along  a  corner  of  the 
room,  from  the  floor,  to  about  a  yard  from  the  ceiling,  where 
it  branches  into  two,  connected  with  two  cranks  near  one 
another,  and  close  to  the  ceiling.] 

"  The  efflorescence  [the  stains  previously  adverted  to]  was 
on  each  side  of  this  perpendicular  wire.  In  some  places  it 
extended  more  than  a  foot  from  the  wire.  The  deposit  seemed 
to  vary  in  thickness  according  to  the  surface  on  which  it  was 
deposited.  There  was  none  on  the  plaster  on  the  roof  It 
was  thinnest  upon  the  wall-paper,  and  thickest  upon  the  wood 
facing  of  the  door.*  This  last  exhibited  various  colours.  On 
the  thickest  part  it  appeared  quite  black  ;  where  there  was  only 
a  slight  film,  it  was  green  or  yellow.    .    .   . 

"  I  may  mention  that  the  thunder-storm  was  that  of  the  1 1th 
of  August  last.  It  passed  over  most  of  Scotland,  and  has 
rarely  been  surpassed  for  terrific  grandeur  at  least  beyond  the 
tropics.  It  commenced  about  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  it  seemed  to  die  away  altogether.  The  peals 
became  very  faint,  and  the  intervals  between  the  flashes  and 
the  reports  very  great,  when  all  at  once  a  terrific  crashing  peal 
was  heard,  which  did  the  damage.  The  storm  ceased  with 
this  peal. 

"  The  electricity  must  have  been  conducted  along  the  lead 
on  the  ridge  of  the  house,  and  have  diverged  into  three  streams ; 
one  down  through  the  roof,  and  the  two  others  along  the  roof  to 
the  chimneys.    One  of  these  appears  to  have  struck  a  large  stone 

*  These  remarkable  facts  are  probably  connected  witb  the  conducting 
powers  of  the  different  surfaces.  The  plaster  on  the  roof  is  not  so  good  a 
conductor  as  the  wall-paper,  with  its  pigments  ;  and  the  painted  wood  is 
probably  a  better  conductor  than  either. — W.  T. 
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out  from  the  chimney,  and  to  have  been  conducted  down  the 
chimney  to  the  kitchen,  where  it  left  traces  upon  the  floor.  It 
had  been  washed  over  before  I  saw  it,  but  still  the  traces  were 
visible  on  the  Arbroath  flags.  The  stains  were  of  a  lighter 
tint  than  the  stone,  and  the  general  appearance  was  as  if  a  pail 
of  some  light-coloured  fluid  had  been  dashed  over  the  floor,  so 
as  to  produce  various  distinct  streams.  All  along  the  course  of 
the  discharge,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bell- 
wires,  there  were  small  holes  in  the  wall  about  an  inch  deep, 
like  the  marks  that  might  be  made  by  a  finger  in  soft  plaster. 

"  Most  of  the  windows  were  shattered,  and  all  the  fragments 
of  glass  were  on  the  outside.  I  suppose  this  must  be  accounted 
for  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  within  the  house. 

"  The  window-blind  of  the  staircase,  which  was  down  at  the 
time,  was  riddled,  as  if  with  small  shot.  The  diameter  of  the 
space  so  riddled  was  about  a  foot.  On  minute  examination  I 
found  that  the  holes  were  not  such  as  could  readily  be  made 
by  a  pointed  instrument  or  a  pellet.  They  were  angular,  the 
cloth  being  torn  along  both  the  warp  and  the  woof. 

"  The  house  was  shattered  from  top  to  bottom.  Two  of  the 
serving-maids  received  a  positive  shock,  but  soon  recovered, 
A  strong  smell  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  sulphur  was  per- 
ceived throughout  the  house,  but  particularly  in  the  bed-room 
in  which  the  effects  I  described  before  took  place." 


XVII.  SOUND  PRODUCED  BY  THE  DISCHARGE  OF  A 
CONDENSER. 

[lettek  to  professor  tait.] 

KiLMicHAEL,  Brodick, 
Isle  of  Arean,  Oct.  10,  1863. 
302.  Yesterday  evening,  when  engaged  in  measuring  the 
electrostatic  capacities  of  some  specimens  of  insulated  wire 
designed  for  submarine  telegraph  cables,  I  had  occasion  fre- 
quently to  discharge,  through  a  galvanometer  coil,  a  condenser 
consisting  of  two  parallel  plates  of  metal,  separated  by  a  space 
of  air  about  -007  inch  across,  and  charged  to  a  difference 
of  potentials  equal  to  that  of  about  800  Daniell's  elements. 
I  remarked  at  an  instant  of  discharge  a  sharp  sound,  with  a 
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very  slight  prolonged  resonance,  which  seemed  to  come  from 
the  interior  of  the  case  containing  the  condenser,  and  which 
struck  me  as  resembling  a  sound  I  had  repeatedly  heard  before 
when  the  condenser  had  been  overcharged  and  a  spark  passed 
across  its  air-space.  But  I  ascertained  that  this  sound  was 
distinctly  audible  when  there  was  no  spark  within  the  con- 
denser, and  the  whole  discharge  took  place  fairly  through  the 
2000  yards  of  fine  wire,  constituting  the  galvanometer  coil.  I 
arranged  the  circuit  so  that  the  place  where  the  contact  was 
made  to  produce  the  discharge  was  so  far  from  my  ear  that  the 
initiating  spark  was  inaudible ;  but  still  I  heard  distinctly  the 
same  sound  as  before  from  within  the  condenser. 

303.  Using  instead  of  the  galvanometer  coil  either  a  short 
wire  or  my  own  body  (as  in  taking  a  shock  from  a  Ley  den  phial), 
I  still  heard  the  sound  within  the  condenser.  The  shock  was 
imperceptible  except  by  a  very  faint  prick  on  the  finger  in  the 
place  of  the  spark,  and  (the  direct  sound  of  the  spark  being 
barely,  if  at  all,  sensible)  there  was  still  a  very  audible  sound, 
always  of  the  same  character,  within  the  condenser,  which  I 
heard  at  the  same  instant  as  I  felt  the  spark  on  my  finger. 
Mr.  Macfarlane  could  hear  it  distinctly  standing  at  a  distance 
of  several  yards.  We  watched  for  light  within  the  condenser, 
but  could  see  none.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  suddenly 
charging  the  condenser  out  of  one  of  the  specimens  of  cable 
charged  for  the  purpose  produces  the  same  sound  within  the 
condenser ;  also  that  it  is  produced  by  suddenly  reversing  the 
charge  of  the  condenser. 

304.  Thus  it  is  distinctly  proved  that  a  plate  of  air  emits  a 
sound  on  being  suddenly  subjected  to  electric  force,  or  on  expe- 
riencing a  sudden  change  of  electric  force  through  it.  This  seems 
a  most  natural  result  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  new 
theory  put  forward  by  Faraday  in  his  series  regarding  the  part 
played  by  air  or  other  dielectric  in  manifestations  of  electric 
force.  It  also  tends  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  I  suggested  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  observation  made  regarding  light- 
ning, when  you  told  me  of  it  about  a  year  ago,  and  other 
similar  observations  which  I  believe  have  been  reported,  prov- 
ing a  sound  to  be  heard  at  the  instant  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
in  localities  at  considerable  distances  from  any  part  of  the  line 
of  discharge,  and  which  by  some  have  been  supposed  to  de- 
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monstrate  an  error  in  the  common  theory  of  sound.  I  may- 
add  that  Mr.  Macfarlane  tells  me  he  believes  he  has  heard,  at 
the  instant  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  sound  as  of  a  heavy  body 
striking  the  earth,  and  imagined  at  first  that  something  close 
to  him  had  been  struck,  but  heard  the  ordinary  thunder  at  a 
sensible  time  later. 


XVIII.  MEASUKEMENT  OF  THE  ELECTROSTATIC  FORCE 
PRODUCED  BY  A  DANIELL'S  BATTERY. 

[Proceedings  Royal  Society,  Feb.  23  and  April  12,  1860,  or  Phil.  Mag.  1860, 
second  half-year.] 

305.  In  a  paper  "  On  Transient  Electric  Currents,"  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  June  1853,  I  described  a 
method  for  measuring  differences  of  electric  potential  in  abso- 
lute electrostatic  units,  which  seemed  to  me  the  best  adapted 
for  obtaining  accurate  results.  The  "  absolute  electrometer " 
which  I  exhibited  to  the  British  Association  on  the  occasion 
of  its  meeting  at  Glasgow  in  1855,  was  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  this  method  into  practice,  and,  as  I  then 
explained,  was  adapted  to  reduce  the  indications  of  an  electro- 
scopic*  or  of  a  torsion  electrometer  to  absolute  measure. 

306.  The  want  of  sufficiently  constant  and  accurate  instru- 
ments of  the  latter  class  has  long  delayed  my  carrying  out  of 
the  plans  then  set  forth.  Efforts  which  I  have  made  to  produce 
electrometers  to  fulfil  certain  conditions  of  sensibility,  con- 
venience, and  constancy,  for  various  objects,  especially  the 
electrostatic  measurement  of  galvanic  forces,  and  of  the  differ- 
ences of  potential  required  to  produce  sparks  in  air,  under 
definite  conditions,  and  the  observation  of  natural  atmospheric 
electricity,  have  enabled  me  now  to  make  a  beginning  of  abso- 
lute determinations,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  out  soon 
in  a  much  more  accurate  manner.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall 
give  a  slight  description  of  the  chief  instruments  and  processes 

*  I  have  used  the  expression  "  electroscopic  electrometer,"  to  designate  an 
electrometer  of  which  the  indications  are  merely  read  off  in  each  instance  by 
a  single  observation,  without  the  necessity  of  applying  any  experimental  pro- 
cess of  weighing,  or  of  balancing  by  torsion,  or  of  otherwise  modifying  the 
conditions  exhibited. 
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followed,  and  state  the  approximate  results  already  obtained, 
as  these  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  various  important 
estimates  in  several  departments  of  electrical  science. 

307.  The  absolute  electrometer  alluded  to  above  (compare 
§  358j  below),  consists  of  a  plane  metallic  disc,  insulated  in  a 
horizontal  position,  with  a  somewhat  smaller  plane  metallic  disc 
hung  centrally  over  it,  from  one  end  of  the  beam  of  a  balance. 
A  metal  case  protects  the  suspended  disc  from  currents  of  air, 
and  from  irregular  electric  influences,  allowing  a  light  vertical 
rod,  rigidly  connected  v/ith  the  disc  at  its  lower  end,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  balance  above,  to  move  up  and  down  freely, 
through  an  aperture  just  wide  enough  not  to  touch  it.  In  the 
side  of  the  case  there  is  another  aperture,  through  which  pro- 
jects an  electrode  rigidly  connected  with  the  lower  insulated  disc. 
The  upper  disc  is  kept  in  metallic  communication  with  the  case. 

308.  In  using  this  instrument  to  reduce  the  indications  of  an 
electroscopic  or  torsion  electrometer  to  absolute  electrostatic 
measure,  the  insulated  part  of  the  electrometer  is  kept  in 
metallic  communication  with  the  insulated  disc,  while  the 
cases  enclosing  the  two  instruments  are  also  kept  in  metallic 
communication  with  one  another.  A  charge,  either  positive  or 
negative,  is  communicated  to  the  insulated  part  of  the  double 
apparatus.  The  indication  of  the  tested  electrometer  is  read 
off,  and  at  the  same  time  the  force  required  to  keep  the  move- 
able disc  at  a  stated  distance  from  the  fixed  disc  below  it,  is 
weighed  by  the  balance.  This  part  of  the  operation  is,  as  I 
anticipated,  somewhat  troublesome,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
stability of  the  equilibrium,  but  with  a  little  care  it  may  be 
managed  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  plan  which  I  have 
hitherto  followed,  has  been  to  limit  the  play  of  the  arm  of  the 
balance  to  a  very  small  arc,  by  means  of  firm  stops  suitably 
placed,  thus  allowing  a  range  of  motion  to  the  upper  disc 
through  but  a  small  part  of  its  whole  distance  from  the  lower. 
A  certain  weight  is  put  into  the  opposite  scale  of  the  balance, 
and  the  indications  of  the  second  electrometer  are  observed 
when  the  electric  force  is  just  sufficient  to  draw  down  the 
upper  disc  from  resting  in  its  upper  position,  and  again  when 
insufficient  to  keep  it  down  with  the  beam  pressed  on  its 
lower  stop.     This  operation  is  repeated  at  different  distances, 
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and  tlius  no  considerable  error  depending  on  a  want  of  parallel- 
ism between  the  discs  could  remain  undetected.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  upper  disc  is  carefully  balanced  by  means 
of  small  weights  attached  to  it,  so  as  to  make  it  hang  as  nearly 
as  possible  parallel  to  the  lower  disc.  The  stem  carrying  it  is 
graduated  to  hundredths  of  an  inch  ("254  of  a  millimetre) ; 
and  by  watching  it  through  a  telescope  at  a  short  distance,  it 
is  easy  to  observe  to  of  a  millimetre  of  its  vertical  motion. 

309.  I  have  recently  applied  this  method  to  reduce  to  ab- 
solute electrostatic  measure  the  indications  of  an  electrometer 
forming  part  of  a  portable  apparatus  for  the  observation  of 
atmospheric  electricity.  In  this  instrument  (compare  §  263) 
a  very  light  bar  of  aluminium  attached  at  right  angles  to  the 
middle  of  a  fine  platinum  wire,  which  is  firmly  stretched  be- 
tween the  inside  coatings  of  two  Leyden  phials,  one  occupying 
an  inverted  position  above  the  other,  experiences  and  indicates 
the  electrical  force  which  is  the  subject  of  measurement,  and 
which  consists  of  repulsions  in  contrary  directions  on  its  two 
ends,  produced  by  two  short  bars  of  metal  fixed  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  top  of  a  metal  tube,  supported  by  the  inside  coat- 
ing of  the  lower  phial. 

310.  The  amount  of  the  electrical  force  (or  rather,  as  it  should 
be  called  in  correct  mechanical  language,  couple)  is  measured  by 
the  angle  through  which  the  upper  Leyden  phial  must  be 
turned  round  an  axis  coincident  with  the  line  of  the  wire,  so 
as  to  bring  the  index  to  a  marked  position.  An  independently 
insulated  metal  case,  bearing  an  electrode  projecting  outwards, 
to  which  the  body  to  be  tested  is  applied,  surrounds  the  index 
and  repelling  bars,  but  leaves  free  apertures  above  and  below, 
for  the  wire  to  pass  through  it  without  touching  it ;  and  by 
other  apertures  in  its  sides  and  top,  it  allows  the  motions  of 
the  index  to  be  observed,  and  the  Leyden  phials  to  be  charged 
or  discharged  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  an  electrode  applied  to 
one  of  the  fixed  bars  described  above.  When  by  means  of  such 
an  electrode  the  inside  coatings  of  the  Leyden  phials  are  kept 
connected  with  the  earth,  this  electrometer  becomes  a  plain 
repulsion  electrometer,  on  the  same  principle  as  Peltier's,  with 
the  exception  that  the  iq^ex,  supported  by  a  platinmn  wire 
instead  of  on  a  pivot,  is  directed  by  elasticity  of  torsion  instead 
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of  by  magnetism ;  and  the  electrical  effect  to  be  measured  is 
produced  by  applying  the  electrified  body  to  a  conductor  con- 
nected with  a  fixed  metal  case  round  the  index  and  repelling 
bars,  instead  of  with  these  conductors  themselves. 

311.  This  electrometer,  being  of  suitable  sensibility  for  direct 
comparison  with  the  absolute  electrometer  according  to  the 
process  described  above,  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  measure 
directly  the  electrostatic  effect  of  any  galvanic  battery  of  fewer 
than  two  hundred  cells  with  much  accuracy.  Not  having  at 
the  time  arrangements  for  working  with  a  multiple  battery  of 
reliable  character,  I  used  a  second  torsion  electrometer  of  a 
higher  degree  of  sensibility  as  a  medium  for  comparison,  and 
determined  the  value  of  its  indications  by  direct  reference  to  a 
Daniell's  battery  of  from  six  to  twelve  elements  in  good  work- 
ing order.  This  electrometer,  in  which  a  light  aluminium 
index,  suspended  by  means  of  a  fine  glass  fibre,  kept  constantly 
electrified  by  means  of  a  light  platinum  wire  hanging  down 
from  it  and  dipping  into  some  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottom  of 
a  charged  Ley  den  jar,  exhibits  the  effects  of  electric  force  due 
to  a  difference  of  potentials  between  two  halves  of  a  metallic 
ring  separately  insulated  in  its  neighbourhood,  will  be  suffici- 
ently described  in  another  communication  to  the  Eoyal  Society. 
Slight  descriptions  of  trial  instruments  of  this  kind  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pontifical  Academy 
of  Rome,*  and  in  the  second  edition  of  Nichol's  Cyclopaedia 
(article  Electricity,  Atmospheric),  1860  (§§  249,  266,  above). 

312.  I  hope  soon  to  have  another  electrometer  on  the  same 
general  principle,  but  modified  from  those  hitherto  made,  so 
as  to  be  more  convenient  for  accurate  measurement  in  terms  of 
constant  units.  In  the  meantime,  I  find  that,  by  exercising 
sufficient  care,  I  can  obtain  good  measurements  by  means  of 
the  divided  ring  electrometer  of  the  form  described  in  Nichol's 
Cyclopcedia  (§  263,  above). 

313.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  portable  electrometer,  a  con- 
siderable charge  is  communicated  to  the  connected  inside  coat- 
ings of  the  Leyden  phials,  and  the  aluminium  index  is  brought 
to  an  accurately  marked  position  by  torsion,  while  the  insulated 

*  Accademia  Pontiticia  dei  JSTiiovi  Lyncei,  February  1857. 
Q 
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metal  case  surrounding  it  is  kept  connected  with  the  earth. 
The  square  root  of  the  reading  of  the  torsion- head  thus  ob- 
tained measures  the  potential,  to  which  the  inside  coatings  of 
the  phials  have  been  electrified.  If,  now,  the  metal  case 
referred  to  is  disconnected  from  the  earth  and  put  in  con- 
nexion with  a  conductor  whose  potential  is  to  be  tested,  the 
square  root  of  the  altered  reading  of  the  torsion-head  required 
to  bring  the  index  to  its  marked  position  in  the  new  circum- 
stances measures  similarly  the  difference  between  this  last 
potential  and  that  of  the  inside  coatings  of  the  phials.  Hence 
the  excess  of  the  latter  square  root  above  the  former  expresses 
in  degree  and  in  quality  (positive  or  negative)  the  required 
potential.  This  plan  has  not  only  the  merit  of  indicating  the 
quahty  of  the  electricity  to  be  tested,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  atmospheric  observation,  but  it  also  affords  a  much 
higher  degree  of  sensibility  than  the  instrument  has  when  used 
as  a  plain  repulsion  electrometer ;  and,  on  account  of  this  last- 
mentioned  advantage,  it  was  adopted  in  the  comparisons  with 
the  divided  ring  electrometer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  portable 
electrometer  was  used  in  its  least  sensitive  state,  that  is  to  say, 
with  its  Leyden  phials  connected  with  the  earth,  when  the 
comparisons  with  the  absolute  electrometer  were  made. 

314.  The  general  result  of  the  weighings  hitherto  made,  is 
that  when  the  discs  of  the  absolute  electrometer  were  at  a  dis- 
tance of  '5080  of  a  centimetre,  the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion 
in  the  portable  electrometer  was  "20924  times  the  number  of 
grammes'  weight  required  to  balance  the  attractive  force ;  and 
the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion  was  '4983  times  the  number 
of  grammes'  weight  found  in  other  series  of  experiments  in 
which  the  distance  between  the  discs  was  "762  of  a  centimetre. 
According  to  the  law  of  inverse  squares  of  the  distances  to 
which  the  attraction  between  two  parallel  discs  is  subject  when 
a  constant  difference  of  potentials  is  maintained  between  them,* 
the  force  at  a  distance  of  '254  of  a  centimetre  would  have  been 
T2" -Vs-,  according  to  the  first  of  the  preceding  results,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  second,  y^W  of  the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion. 
The  mean  of  these  is  t^Vt,  or  '0777  ;  and  we  may  consider  this 

*  See  §  1 1  of  Elements  of  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  appended 
to  the  communication  following  this  in  the  "Proceedings," 
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number  as  representing  approximately  the  value  in  grammes' 
weight  at  '254  of  a  centimetre  distance  between  the  discs  of  the 
absolute  electrometer,  corresponding  to  one  degree  of  torsion 
of  the  portable  electrometer.  By  comparing  the  indications  of 
the  portable  electrometer  with  those  of  the  divided  ring  electro- 
meter, and  by  evaluating  those  of  the  latter  in  terms  of  the 
electromotive  force  of  a  DanieU's  battery  charged  in  the  usual 
manner,  I  find  that  284  times  the  square  root  of  the  number 
of  degrees  of  torsion  in  the  portable  electrometer  is  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  cells  of  a  Daniell's  battery  which  would 
produce  an  electromotive  force  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a 
difference  of  potentials)  equal  to  that  indicated.  Hence  the 
attraction  between  the  discs  of  the  portable  electrometer,  if  at 
•254  of  a  centimetre  distance,  and  maintained  at  a  difference  of 
potentials  amounting  to  that  produced  by  284  cells,  is  '0777  of 
a  gramme.  The  effect  of  1000  cells  would  therefore  be  to  give  a 
force  of  "965  of  a  gramme,  since  the  force  of  attraction  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the 
discs.  The  diameter  of  the  opposed  circular  areas  between 
which  the  attraction  observed  took  place,  was  14"88  centi- 
metres. Its  area  was  therefore  1 74*0  square  centimetres,  and 
therefore  the  amount  of  attraction  per  square  decimetre,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  estimate  for  '254  of  a  centimetre  distance 
and  1000  cells'  difference  of  potential,  is  "554  of  a  gramme. 
Hence,  with  an  electromotive  force  or  difference  of  potentials 
produced  by  1000  cells  of  Daniell's  battery,  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion would  be  3 "5  7  grammes  weight  per  square  decimetre 
between  discs  separated  to  a  distance  of  1  millimetre.  [The 
force  in  grammes  weight  is  equal  to  '000357  X  n^,  if  the  area 
of  each  of  the  opposed  surfaces  is  equal  to  a  square  whose  side 
is  n  times  the  distance  between  them,  provided  w  be  a  large 
number.] 

315.  This  result  differs  very  much  from  an  estimate  I  have 
made  according  to  Weber's  comparison  of  electrostatic  with  elec- 
tro-magnetic units  and  my  theoretical  estimate  of  2,500,000 
British  electro-magnetic  units  for  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
single  element  of  Daniell's.  On  the  other  hand,  it  agrees  to 
a  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy  with  direct  observations  made 
for  me,  during  my  absence  in  Germany,  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  in 
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the  months  of  June  and  July  1856,  on  the  force  of  attraction 
produced  by  the  dhect  application  of  a  miniature  Daniell's 
battery,  of  different  numbers  of  elements,  from  93  to  451, 
applied  to  the  same  absolute  electrometer  with  its  discs  at 
"2006  of  a  centimetre  asunder.  These  observations  gave 
forces  varying,  on  the  whole,  very  closely  according  to  the 
square  of  the  number  of  cells  used ;  and  the  mean  result  re- 
duced according  to  this  law  to  1000  cells  was  r516  grammes. 
Reducing  this  to  the  distance  of  1  millimetre,  and  dividing 
by  1'74,  the  area  in  square  decimetres,  we  find  3 "51  grammes 
per  square  decimetre  at  a  distance  of  1  millimetre. 

316.  Although  the  experiments  leading  to  this  result  were 
executed  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  I  delayed  publish- 
ing it  because  of  the  great  discrepance  it  presented  from  the 
estimate  which  I  deduced  from  Weber's  measurement,  pub- 
lished while  my  preparations  were  in  progress.  I  cannot 
doubt  its  general  correctness  now,  Mdien  it  is  so  decidedly  con- 
firmed by  the  electrometric  experiments  I  have  just  described, 
which  have  been  executed  chiefly  by  Mr.  John  Smith  and 
Mr.  John  Ferguson,  working  in  my  laboratory  with  much 
ability  since  the  month  of  November.  I  am  still  unable  to 
explain  the  discrepance,  but  it  may  possibly  be  owing  to  some 
miscalculation  I  have  made  in  my  deductions  from  Weber's 
result. 

Glasgow  College, /a?!.  18,  I860. 

\^Addition,  April  1870. — From  experiments  of  the  present 
date,  performed  by  Mr.  William  Leitch  and  Mr.  Dugald 
M'Kichan,  with  the  new  Absolute  Electrometer  (§  364,  below), 
it  is  deduced  that  with  the  difference  of  potentials  produced 
by  1000  Daniell's  cells  in  series,  the  force  of  attraction  would 
be  5*7  grammes  per  square  decimetre  between  discs  separated 
to  a  distance  of  1  millimetre,  instead  of  3-57  grammes  as  found 
in  §  314.  This  new  measurement,  with  Maxwell's  correction 
of  Weber's  number,  which  diminishes  it  by  about  8  per  cent. 
{Report  of  British  Association  for  1869,  page  438  : — Committee 
on  Electrical  Standards),  seems  to  reduce  to  as  nearly  as  may 
be  nothing,  the  discrepance  from  my  thermo-dynamic  estimate 
of  December  1851  {Philosophical  Magazine)  referred  to  in  §  318, 
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below.  Calculating  from  it  by  §  339,  we  find  374  for  the  dif- 
ference of  potentials  (or  electromotive  force  in  absolute  electro- 
static measure)^  produced  by  1000  elements  of  Daniell's.] 


POSTSCEIPT,  ^prz7  12,  1860. 

317.  I  have  since  found  that  I  had  inadvertently  misinter- 
preted Weber's  statement  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  I  had  always, 
as  it  appears  to  me  most  natural  to  do,  regarded  the  transference 
of  negative  electricity  in  one  direction,  and  of  positive  elec- 
tricity in  the  other  direction,  as  identical  agencies,  to  which,  in 
our  ignorance  as  to  the  real  nature  of  electricity,  we  may  apply 
indiscriminately  the  one  expression  or  the  other,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  Hence  I  have  always  regarded  a  current  of 
unit  strength  as  a  current  in  which  the  positive  or  vitreous 
electricity  flows  in  one  direction  at  the  rate  of  a  unit  of  elec- 
tricity per  unit  of  time ;  or  the  negative  or  resinous  electricity 
in  the  other  direction  at  the  same  rate ;  or  (according  to  the 
infinitely  improbable  hypothesis  of  two  electric  fluids)  the 
vitreous  electricity  flows  in  one  direction  at  any  rate  less  than 
a  unit  per  second,  and  the  resinous  in  the  opposite  direction  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  unit  per  second.  I  have 
only  recently  remarked  that  Weber's  expressions  are  not  only 
adapted  to  the  hypothesis  of  two  electric  fluids,  but  that  they 
also  reckon  as  a  current  of  unit  strength,  what  I  should  have 
called  a  current  of  strength  2,  namely,  a  flow  of  vitreous 
electricity  in  one  direction  at  the  rate  of  a  unit  of  vitreous 
electricity  per  unit  of  time,  and  of  the  resinous  electricity  in 
the  other  direction  simultaneously,  at  the  rate  of  a  unit  of 
resinous  electricity  per  unit  of  time. 

318.  Weber's  result  as  to  the  relation  between  electrostatic 
and  electro-magnetic  unitsj  when  correctly  interpreted,  I  now 
find  would  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  my  own  results  given 
above,  if  the  electromotive  force  of  a  single  element  of  the 
Daniell's  battery  used  were  2,140,000  British  electro-magnetic 
units  instead  of  2,500,000,  as  according  to  my  thermo-dynamic 
estimate.  This  is  as  good  an  agreement  as  could  be  ex- 
pected when  the  difliculties  of  the  investigations,  and  the 
uncertainty  which  still  exists  as  to  the  true  measure  of  the 
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electromotive  force  of  the  Daniell's  element  are  considered. 
It  must  indeed  be  remarked  that  the  electromotive  force  of 
Daniell's  battery  varies  by  two  or  three  or  more  per  cent,  with 
variations  of  the  solutions  used ;  that  it  varies  also  very  sensibly 
with  temperature ;  and  that  it  seems  also  to  be  dependent,  to 
some  extent,  on  circumstances  not  hitherto  elucidated.  A 
thorough  examination  of  the  electromotive  force  of  Daniell's 
and  other  forms  of  galvanic  battery,  is  an  object  of  high  im- 
portance, which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  attained.  Until 
this  has  been  done,  at  least  for  Daniell's  battery,  the  results  of 
the  preceding  paper  may  be  regarded  as  having  about  as  much 
accuracy  as  is  desirable. 

319.  I  may  state,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  the  average 
electromotive  force  per  cell  of  the  Daniell's  batteries  which  I 
have  used,  produces  a  difference  of  potentials  amounting  to 
•00286  [corrected  to  '00374,  April  1870,]  in  absolute  electro- 
static measure.  This  statement  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the 
following  in  more  familiar  terms  : — 

One  thousand  cells  of  Daniell's  battery,  with  its  two  poles 
connected  by  wires  with  two  parallel  plates  of  metal  1  millimetre 
apart,  and  each  a  square  decimetre  in  area,  produces  an  elec- 
trical attraction  equal  to  the  weight  of  3*57  [corrected  to  5*7] 
grammes. 


XIX.  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  ELECTROMOTIVE  FORCE 
REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  SPARK  IN  AIR  BETWEEN 
PARALLEL  METAL  PLATES  AT  DIFFERENT  DISTANCES. 

[Proceedings  Royal  Society,  Feb.  2.3  and  April  12,  1860,  or  Phil.  Mag.,  1860, 
second  half-year.] 

320.  The  electrometers  used  in  this  investigation  were  the 
absolute  electrometer  and  the  portable  electrometer  described  in 
my  last  communication  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  the  opera- 
tions were  executed  by  the  same  gentlemen,  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Eerguson.  The  conductors  between  which  the  sparks 
passed  were  two  unvarnished  plates  of  a  condenser,  of  which 
one  was  moved  by  a  micrometer  screw,  giving  a  motion  of 
^  of  an  inch  (about  one  millimetre)  per  turn,  and  having  its 
head  divided  into  40  equal  parts  of  circumference.  The 
readings  on  the  screw-head  could  be  readily  taken  to  tenth 
parts  of  a  division,  that  is  to  say,  to  about  ^ho  of  a  miUimetre 
on  the  distance  to  be  measured.  The  point  from  which  the 
spark  would  pass  in  successive  trials  being  somewhat  vari- 
able, and  often  near  the  edges  of  the  discs,  a  thin  flat 
piece  of  metal,  made  very  slightly  convex  on  its  upper 
surface  like  an  extremely  flat  watch-glass,  was  laid  on  the 
lower  plate.  It  was  then  found  that  the  spark  always  passed 
between  the  crown  of  this  convex  piece  of  metal  and  the  flat 
upper  plate.  The  curvature  of  the  former  was  so  small,  that 
the  physical  circumstances  of  its  own  electrification  near  its 
crown,  the  opposite  electrification  of  the  opposed  flat  surface 
in  the  parts  near  the  crown  of  the  convex,  and  the  electric 
pressure  on  or  tension  in  the  air  between  them  could  not,  it 
was  supposed,  differ  sensibly  from  those  between  two  plane 
conducting  surfaces  at  the  same  distance  and  maintained  at 
the  same  difference  of  potentials. 
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321.  The  reading  of  tlie  screw-head  corresponding  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moveable  disc  when  touching  the  metal  below,  was 
always  determined  electrically  by  making  a  succession  of  sparks 
pass,  and  approaching  the  moveable  disc  gradually  by  the  screw 
until  all  appearance  of  sparks  ceased.  Contact  was  thus  pro- 
duced without  any  force  of  pressure  between  the  two  bodies 
capable  of  sensibly  distorting  their  supports. 

With  these  arrangements  several  series  of  experiments  were 
made,  in  which  the  differences  of  potentials  producing  sparks 
across  different  thicknesses  of  air  were  measured  first  by  the 
absolute  electrometer,  and  afterwards  by  the  portable  torsion 
electrometer.  The  following  Tables  exhibit  the  results  hither- 
to obtained : — 

322.  Table  I. — December  13,  1859.  Measurements  hy  absolute  elec- 
trometer of  maximum  electrostatic  forces*  across  a  stratum  of 
air  of  different  thicknesses. 

Area  of  each  plate  of  absolute  electrometer =174  square  centimetres. 
Distance  between  plates  of  absolute  electrometer  = '508  of  a  centimetre. 


Electrostatic  force,  or 

Length  of 

Weight  in  grains 

Electromotive  force 

electromotive  force 

spark  in 

required  to  balance 

in  units  of  the 

per  inch  of  air,  in 

inches. 
s. 

in  absolute  elec- 
trometer. 

W. 

electrometer. 
s/w. 

temporary  units. 
\/lO 
S 

•007 

6 

2-4495 

349-9 

•0105 

9 

3-0000 

285-7 

•0115 

10 

3-1622 

275-0 

•014 

13 

3-6055 

257^5 

•017 

16 

4-0000 

235-3 

•018 

19 

4-3589 

242-2 

•024 

30 

5-4772 

228-2 

•0295 

40 

6-3245 

214-4 

•034 

50 

7-0710 

208-0 

•0385 

60 

7-7459 

201^2 

•041 

70 

8-3666 

204-1 

•0445 

80 

8-9442 

201^0 

•048 

90 

9-4868 

197-6 

•052 

100 

10-0000 

192^3 

•055 

110 

10-4880 

190^7 

•058 

120 

10-9544 

188-9 

•060 

130 

11-4017 

190-0 

323.  These  numbers  demonstrate  an  unexpected  and  a  very 
remarkable  result, — that  greater  electromotive  force  per  unit 

*  See  §  331  below. 
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length  of  air  is  required  to  produce  a  spark  at  short  distances 
than  at  long.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  absolute  electri- 
fication of  each  of  the  opposed  surfaces*  depends  simply  on 
the  electromotive  force  per  unit  length  of  the  space  between 
them,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  resultant  electrostatic 
force  in  the  air  occupying  that  space,  it  is  difficult  even  to  con- 
jecture an  explanation.  Without  attempting  to  explain  it,  we 
are  forced  to  recognise  the  fact  that  a  thin  stratum  of  air  is 
stronger  than  a  thick  one  against  the  same  disruptive  tension 
in  the  air,  according  to  Faraday's  view  of  its  condition  as  trans- 
mitting electric  force,  or  against  the  same  lifting  electric  pres- 
sure from  its  bounding  surfaces,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
eighteenth  century  school,  as  represented  by  Poisson.  The 
same  conclusion  is  established  by  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  previously-described  portable  torsion  electrometer  substi- 
tuted for  the  absolute  electrometer,  leading  to  results  shown 
in  the  following  Table  : — 


324.  Table  II. — January  17,  1860.  Measurements  ly  portable  tor- 
sion electrometer  of  electromotive  forces  producing  sparks  across 
a  stratum  of  air  of  different  thicknesses. 


Length  of  spark 
in  inches. 

Torsion  in  degrees 

required  to  balance 

in  electrometer. 

e. 

Electromotive  force 
in  units  of  the 
electrometer. 

Electrostatic  force,  or 

electromotive  force 

per  inch  of  air,  in 

temporary  units. 

•001 

3 

1-732 

1732 

•002 

7 

2-646 

1323 

•003 

11 

3^316 

1105 

•004 

14 

3^742 

935 

•005 

18 

4-243 

849 

•006 

22 

4-690 

782 

•007 

27 

5-196 

742 

•008 

30 

5-477 

685 

•009 

33 

5-744 

638 

•010 

38 

6-164 

616 

•Oil 

43 

6-557 

696 

•012 

48^5 

6-964 

580 

•013 

54 

7-348 

565 

•014 

59 

7-681 

549 

•015 

66 

8-124 

542 

•016 

73 

8-544 

534 

•017 

79 

8-888 

523 

•018 

85 

9-219 

512 

*  See  §  332  below. 
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325.  The  series  of  experiments  here  tabulated  stops  at  the  dis- 
tance 18  thousandths  of  an  inch,  because  it  was  found  that  the 
force  in  the  electrometer  corresponding  to  longer  sparks  than 
that,  was  too  strong  to  be  measured  with  certainty  by  the  port- 
able electrometer,  whether  from  the  elasticity  of  the  platinum 
wire,  or  from  the  rigidity  of  its  connexion  with  the  aluminium 
index  being  liable  to  fail  when  more  than  85°  or  90°  of  torsion 
were  applied.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  agrees  remarkably  well  with 
the  other  experiments  exhibited  in  Table  I.,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  comparative  Table,  in  which,  along  with  results  of 
actual  observation  extracted  from  Table  II.,  are  placed  results 
deduced  from  Table  I.  by  interpolation  for  the  same  lengths  of 
spark : — 

Table  III. — Experiments  of  December  13,  1859,  and  January  17, 
1860,  compared. 


Col.  1. 

Col.  2. 

Col.  3. 

Col.  4. 

Electromotive  force 

Electromotive  force 

Length  of  spark 
in  inches. 

per  inch  of  air, 
Dec.  13,  in  temporary 

per  inch  of  air, 
Jan.  17,  ill  temporary 

Ratios  of  numbers 
in  Col.  3  to  num- 
bers in  Col.  2. 

s. 

units  of  that  day. 

units  of  that  day. 

\/lO 

v^^ 

s 

s 

•007 

349-3 

742 

2-13 

•0105 

285-7 

606 

2-12 

•0115 

275-0 

588 

2-14 

•014 

257-5 

549 

214 

•017 

235-3 

523 

2-22 

•018 

242-2 

512 

2-11 
Mean  2-14 

The  close  agreement  with  one  another  of  the  numbers  in 
Col.  4,  derived  from  series  differing  so  much  as  those  in  Cols. 
2  and  3,  and  obtained  by  means  of  electrometers  differing  so 
much  in  construction,  constitutes  a  very  thorough  confirmation 
of  the  remarkable  result  inferred  above  from  the  experiments 
of  the  first  series,  and  shows  that  the  law  of  variation  of  the 
electrostatic  force  in  the  air  required  to  produce  sparks  of  the 
different  lengths,  must  be  represented  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  by  the  numbers  shown  in  the  last  column  of  either 
Table  I.  or  Table  III. 

The  following  additional  series  of  experiments  were  made  on 
precisely  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Table  II. : — 
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Table  IV. — January  21,  1860.  Measurements  hy  portable  torsion 
electrometer  of  electromotive  forces  producing  sparks  across  a 
stratum  of  air  of  different  thicJcnesses. 


Length  of  spark 
in  inohes. 

S. 

Torsion  in  degrees 

required  to  balance 

in  electrometer. 

e. 

Electromotive  force 
in  units  of  the 
electrometer. 

Electrostatic  force,  or 

electromotive  force 

per  inch  of  air,  in 

temporary  units. 

•001 
•002 
•003 
•004 
•005 
•006 
•007 
•012 
•013 
•014 
•015 
•016 
•017 
•018 

3-2 

6-4 
10-5 
13-2 
14-2 
18-2 
21-7 
41-2 
46-7 
53-2 
67-2 
63-2 
68-2 
78-2 

1-79 
2-32 
3-24 
3-63 
3-77 
4-27 
4-66 
6-42 
6-83 
7-29 
7-56 
7-95 
8-26 
8-84 

1790 
1160 
1080 
907 
754 
712 
666 
535 
525 
521 
504 
497 
486 
491 

Table  V. — -January  23,  1860.     Similar  experiments  repeated. 


s. 

e. 

^/9. 

V^-T-s. 

•001 

3-5 

1^87 

1870 

•002 

6-5 

2-55 

1275 

•003 

9-5 

308 

1027 

•004 

12^7 

3-56 

890 

•005 

15-5 

3-94 

788 

•006 

18-5 

4-30 

716 

■007 

23^0 

4^80 

686 

•008 

25-62 

5-06 

632 

•009 

30-5 

5^52 

613 

■010 

35-0 

5-92 

592 

•Oil 

39-5 

6-28 

571 

•012 

44-0 

6-63 

553 

•013 

50-0 

7^07 

544 

•014 

54-0 

7-35 

525 

•015 

59-0 

7-68 

512 

•016 

63-5 

7-97 

498 

•017 

69^5 

8-34 

490 

■018 

74-5 

8-63 

479 

The  difference  between  the  numbers  shown  in  these  two 
Tables  and  in  Table  II.  above,  are  probably  due  in  part  to  true 
differences  in  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  electrical  disruption ; 
but  variations  in  the  electrometer,  which  was  by  no  means  of 
perfect  construction,  may  have  sensibly  influenced  the  results. 
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especially  as  regards  the  differences  between  those  shown  in 
Table  II.  and  those  shown  in  Tables  IV.  and  V.,  which,  agree- 
ing on  the  whole  closely  with  one  another,  fall  considerably 
short  of  the  former. 


326.  Table  VI. — Summary  of  results  reduced  to  absolute  measure. 

Col.  1. 

Col.  2. 

Col.  3. 

Col.  4. 

Col.  5. 
Pressures  of  electricity 

Electrostatic  forces 

Electrostatic 

from  either  metallic 

Length  of 

spark  in 

C6iitini6tres. 

according  to  simple 

forces  according 

surface  balanced  by  air 

determinations  of 

to  estimated 

immediately  before 

Dec.  13,  1859. 

average  of  • 

Differences. 

disruption,  in  grammes 

\fw      ^„„     ,981'4x87r* 

various  deter- 

weight per  square 

S- 

s^'J^Vir~ 

minations. 

centimetre.! 

=  B. 

R. 

R^ 

877X981-4 

•00254 

52T7 

11^290 

•00508 

... 

367-8 

5-484 

•00762 

314^4 

4-007 

•01016 

267-6 

2-903 

•01270 

... 

234-0 

2-220 

•01524 

... 

216-1 

1-893 

•01778 

211-4 

208-2 

+  3-2 

1-757 

•02032 

193-1 

1-512 

•02286 

183-4 

... 

1^364 

•02540 

..« 

177-5 

... 

1^277 

•02667 

172-8 

173-3 

-0-5 

1-217 

•02794 

171-0 

M85 

•02921 

166-4 

166-9 

-0-5 

M29 

•03048 

163-2 

1-080 

•03302 

159-4 

1-030 

•03555 

155'8 

155-8 

"'•0 

•984 

•03810 

... 

152-6 

-944 

•04064 

149-9 

-911 

•04318 

142-5 

144-4 

-"i'9 

•845 

•04572 

146-7 

145-7 

+  1-0 

■860 

•06096 

142-5 

... 

... 

•823 

•07493 

129-6 

•681 

•08636 

126-0 

... 

•644 

•09779 

121-8 

•601 

•10414 

123-7 

... 

•620 

•11303 

121-8 

... 

•601 

•12192 

119-5 

•579 

•13208 

116-3 

•548 

•13970 

115-4 

-540 

•14732 

114^5 

... 

•531 

•15240 

114-9 

-535 

*  Distance  bet-ween  discs  of  absolute  electrometer  =-508  of  a  centimetre. 

Area  of  each  =174  square  centimetres. 

Force  of  gravity  at  Glasgo-w  on  uuit  mass  =  981-4  dynamical  units  of  force ; 
that  is  to  say,  generates  in  one  second  a  velocity  of  981-4  centimetres  per 
second. 

+  Tliis  is  most  directly  obtained  by  finding  the  force  bet-ween  the  discs  of 
the  absolute  electrometer  per  square  centimetre,  and  reducing,  according  to 
the  inverse  proportion  of  squares  of  distances,  to  -what  it  -would  have  been 
if  the  distance  bet-ween  them  had  been  equal  to  the  length  of  the  spark. 
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Appendix  (§§  327-338). 

327.  In  order  that  the  different  expressions,  "potential," 
"  electromotive  force,"  "  electric  force,"  or  "  electrostatic  force," 
"  pressure  of  electricity  from  a  metallic  surface  balanced  by  air," 
used  in  the  preceding  statement,  may  be  perfectly  understood,  I 
add  the  following  explanations  and  definitions  belonging  to  the 
ordinary  elements  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  : — 

328.  Measurement  of  quantities  of  electricity. — The  unit  quan- 
tity of  electricity  is  such  a  quantity,  that,  if  collected  in  a  point, 
it  will  repel  an  equal  quantity  collected  in  a  point  at  a  unit 
distance  with  a  force  equal  to  unity. 

[In  absolute  measurements  the  unit  distance  is  one  centi- 
metre ;  and  the  unit  force  is  that  force  which,  acting  on  a 
gramme  of  matter  during  a  second  of  time,  generates  a  velocity 
of  one  centimetre  per  second.  The  weight  of  a  gramme  at 
Glasgow  is  981 '4  of  these  units  of  force.  The  weight  of  a 
gramme  in  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  may  be  estimated 
with  about  as  much  accuracy  as  it  can  be  without  a  special 
experiment  to  determine  it  for  the  particular  locality,  by  the 
following  expression : — 

In  latitude  X,  average  weight  of  a  gramme 

=  978-024  X  (1  -I-  -005133  X  sin\)  absolute  kinetic  units.] 

330.  Electric  density. — This  term  was  introduced  by  Coulomb 
to  designate  the  quantity  of  electricity  per  unit  of  area  in  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  a  conductor.  He  showed  how  to  measure 
it,  though  not  in  absolute  measure,  by  his  proof  plane. 

331.  Resultant  electric  force  at  any  point  in  an  insulating  fluid 
[compare  §  65,  above]. — The  resultant  force  at  any  point  in  air 
or  other  insulating  fluid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified 
body,  is  the  force  which  a  unit  of  electricity  concentrated  at 
that  point  would  experience  if  it  exercised  no  influence  on  the 
electric  distributions  in  its  neighbourhood. 

332.  Relation  letween  electric  density  on  tJie  surface  of  a  con- 
dMctor,  and  electric  force  at  points  in  the  air  close  to  it. — Accord- 
ing to  a  proposition  of  Coulomb's,  requiring,  however,  correction, 
and  first  correctly  given  by  Laplace,  the  resultant  force  at  any 
point  in  the  air  close  to  the  surface  of  a  conductor  is  perpendi- 
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cular  to  the  surface  and  equal  to  iirp,  if  p  denotes  the  electric 
density  of  the  surface  in  the  neighbourhood  (§  87,  Cor.). 

333.  Electric  pressure  from  the  surface  of  a  conductor  balanced 
hy  air. — A  thin  metallic  shell  or  liquid  film,  as  for  instance  a 
soap-bubble,  if  electrified,  experiences  a  real  mechanical  force 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  surface  outwards,  equal  in 
amount  per  unit  of  area  to  2'irp'^,  p  denoting,  as  before,  the 
electric  density  at  the  part  of  the  surface  considered  (§  88). 
This  force  may  be  called  either  a  repulsion  (as  according  to 
the  views  of  the  eighteenth  century  school)  or  an  attraction 
effected  by  tension  of  air  between  the  surface  of  the  conductor 
and  the  conducting  boundary  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  insu- 
lated, as  it  would  probably  be  considered  to  be  by  Faraday ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  by 
which  it  is  produced,  it  is  a  real  mechanical  force,  and  may  be 
reckoned  as  in  Col.  5  of  the  preceding  Table,  in  grammes  weight 
per  square  centimetre.  In  the  case  of  the  soap-bubble,  for 
instance,  its  effect  will  be  to  cause  a  slight  enlargement  of  the 
bubble  on  electrification  with  either  vitreous  or  resinous  elec- 
tricity, and  a  corresponding  collapse  on  being  perfectly  dis- 
charged. In  every  case  we  may  regard  it  as  constituting  a 
deduction  from  the  amount  of  air-pressure  which  the  body 
experiences  when  unelectrified.  The  amount  of  this  deduction 
being  different  in  different  parts  according  to  the  square  of  the 
electric  density,  its  resultant  action  on  the  whole  body  disturbs 
its  equilibrium,  and  constitutes  in  fact  the  resultant  of  the 
electric  force  experienced  by  the  body. 

334.  Collected  formulae,  of  relation  between  electric  density  on  the 
surface  of  a  conductor,  electric  diminution  of  air-pressure  upon 
it,  and  resultant  force  in  the  air  close  to  the  surface. — Let,  as 
before,  p  denote  the  first  of  these  three  elements,  let  p  denote 
the  second  reckoned  in  units  of  force  per  unit  of  area,  and  let 
R  denote  the  third.     Then  we  have 

335.  Electric  potential  [difference  of  potentials  being  what, 
after  German  usage,  is  still  sometimes  called  "electromotive 
force."     {A  ddition,  April  1 8 70.)] — The  amount  of  work  required 
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to  move  a  unit  of  electricity  against  electric  repulsion  from  any- 
one position  to  any  other  position,  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
electric  potential  of  the  second  position  above  the  electric 
potential  of  the  first  position. 

Cor.  1.  The  electric  potential  at  all  points  close  to  the  surface 
of  an  electrified  metallic  body  has  one  value,  since  an  electri- 
fied point,  possessing  so  small  a  quantity  of  electricity  as  not 
sensibly  to  influence  the  electrification  of  the  metallic  surface, 
would,  if  held  near  the  surface  in  any  locality,  experience  a 
force  perpendicular  to  the  surface  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Cor.  2.  The  electric  potential  throughout  the  interior  of  a 
hollow  metallic  body,  electrified  in  any  way  by  external  influ- 
ence, or,  if  insulated,  electrified  either  by  influence  or  by  com- 
munication of  electricity  to  it,  is  constant,  since  there  is  no 
electric  force  in  the  interior  in  such  circumstances. 

[It  is  easily  shown  by  mathematical  investigation,  that  the 
electric  force  experienced  by  an  electric  point  containing  an 
infinitely  small  quantity  of  electricity,  when  placed  anywhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  hollow  electrified  metallic  shell, 
gradually  diminishes  to  nothing  if  the  electric  point  be  moved 
gradually  from  the  exterior  through  a  small  aperture  in  the 
shell  into  the  interior.  Hence  the  one  value  of  the  potential 
close  to  the  surface  outside,  mentioned  in  Cor.  1,  is  equal  to 
the  constant  value  throughout  the  interior  mentioned  in  Cor.  2.] 

336.  Interpretation  of  measurement  ly  electrometer. — Every 
kind  of  electrometer  consists  of  a  cage  or  case  containing  a  move- 
able and  a  fixed  conductor,  of  which  one  at  least  is  insulated  and 
put  in  metallic  communication,  by  what  I  shall  call  the  prin- 
cipal electrode  passing  through  an  aperture  in  the  case  or  cage, 
with  the  conductor  whose  electricity  is  to  be  tested.  In  every 
]3roperly  constructed  electrometer,  the  electric  force  experi- 
enced by  the  moveable  part  in  a  given  position  cannot  be 
electrically  influenced  except  by  changing  the  differeiice  of 
potentials  between  the  principal  electrode  and  the  uninsulated 
conductor  or  conducting  system  in  the  electrometer.  Even 
the  best  of  ordinary  electrometers  hitherto  constructed  do  not 
fulfil  this  condition,  as  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  of  which 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  enclosing  case  is  generally  made,  is 
liable  to   become  electrified,  and  inevitably  does  become  so 
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when  any  very  high  electrification  is  designedly  or  acciden- 
tally introduced,  even  for  a  very  short  time ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  moving  body  will  generally  not  return  to 
its  zero  position  when  the  principal  electrode  is  perfectly  dis- 
insulated.  Faraday  long  ago  showed  how  to  obviate  this  radi- 
cal defect  by  coating  the  interior  of  the  glass  case  with  a  fine 
network  of  tinfoil ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  electrometers  for  scientific  research,  as,  for  instance, 
for  tlie  investigation  of  atmospheric  electricity,  should  be  con- 
structed with  so  bad  and  obvious  a  defect  uncured  by  so  simple 
and  perfect  a  remedy.  When  it  is  desired  to  leave  the  interior 
of  the  electrometer  as  much  light  as  possible,  and  to  allow  it 
to  be  clearly  seen  from  any  external  position  with  as  little 
embarrassment  as  possible,  a  cage  made  like  a  bird's  cage,  with 
an  extremely  fine  wire  on  a  metal  frame,  inside  the  glass  shade 
used  to  protect  the  instrument  from  currents  of  air,  etc.,  may 
be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  tinfoil  network  lining  of 
the  glass.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  properly  constructed 
electrometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring,  by  means  of  the 
motions  of  a  moveable  conductor,  the  difference  of  potentials 
of  two  conducting  systems  insulated  from  one  another,  of  one 
of  which  the  case  or  cage  of  the  apparatus  forms  part.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  that  it  is  sometimes  convenient  in 
special  researches  to  insulate  the  case  or  cage  of  the  apparatus, 
and  allow  it  to  acquire  a  potential  differing  from  that  of  the 
earth,  and  that  then,  as  always,  the  subject  of  measurement  is 
the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  principal  electrode  and 
the  case  or  cage,  while  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument 
the  potential  of  the  latter  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  earth. 
Hence  we  may  regard  the  electrometer  merely  as  an  instrument 
for  measuring  differences  of  potential  between  two  conducting 
systems  mutually  insulated ;  and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in 
perfe(iting  any  kind  of  electrometer  (more  or  less  sensitive  as  it 
may  be,  according  to  the  subjects  of  investigation  for  which  it 
is  to  be  used),  is,  that  accurate  evaluations  in  absolute  measure, 
of  diferences  of  potential,  may  he  immediately  derivable  from  its 
indications. 

337.  Relation  hetween  electrostatic  force  and  variation  of  electric 
potential. — §  335,  otherwise  stated,  is  equivalent  to  this  : — The 
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• 
average  component  electrostatic  force  in  the  straight  line  of 
air  between  two  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified 
body  is  equal  to  their  difference  of  potentials  divided  by  their 
distance.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  variation  of  electric 
potential  per  unit  of  length  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the 
component  of  the  electrostatic  force  in  that  direction.  Since 
the  average  electrostatic  force  in  the  line  joining  two  points  at 
which  the  values  of  the  potential  are  equal  is  nothing,  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  electrostatic  force  at  any  point  must 
be  perpendicular  to  the  equipotential  surface  passing  through 
that  point;  or  the  lines  of  force  (which  are  generally  curves) 
cut  the  series  of  equipotential  surfaces  at  right  angles.  The 
rate  of  variation  of  potential  per  unit  of  length  along  a  line  of 
force  is  therefore  equal  to  the  electrostatic  force  at  any  point. 

338.  Stratum  of  air  between  two  parallel  or  nearly  parallel 
plane  or  curved  metallic  surfaces  maintained  at  different  poten- 
tials.— Let  a  denote  the  distance  between  the  metallic  surfaces 
on  each  side  of  the  stratum  of  air  at  any  part,  and  V  the  differ- 
ence of  potentials.  It  is  easily  shown  that  the  resultant  elec- 
trostatic force  is  sensibly  constant  through  the  whole  distance, 
from  the  one  surface  to  the  other;  and  being  in  a  direction 

sensibly  perpendicular  to  each,  it  must  (§  337)  be  equal  to  —  • 

Hence  (§  332)  the  electric  density  on  each  of  the  opposed  sur- 

V 

faces  IS  equal  to  - —     This  is  Green's  theory  of  the  Leyden 

phial. 

339.  Absolute  Electrometer. — As  a  particular  case  of  §  338, 
let  the  discs  be  plane  and  parallel :  and  let  the  distance  be- 
tween them  be  small  in  comparison  with  their  diameters,  or 
with  the  'distance  of  any  part  of  either  from  any  conductor 
differing  from  it  in  potential.  The  electric  density  will  be 
uniform  over  the  whole  of  each  of  the  opposed  surfaces  and 

V 
equal  to  - —  j  being  positive  on  one  and  negative  on  the  other; 

and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  each  the  electrification 
will  be  comparatively  insensible.     Hence  the  force  of  attraction  « 

between  them  per  unit  of  area  (§§  333  and  334)  will  be  -^-r^ ; 

if  A  denote  the  area  of  either  of  the  opposed  surfaces,  the 

R 
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whole  force  of  attraction  between  tliem  is  therefore  A 


[xix. 

87ra^' 


Hence,  if  the  observed  force  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  iv  grammes 

Y.w=A- — 5, 

^^          /981-4x87rxu; 
V=.a>^ -. • 


at  Glasgow,  w'e  have  V^ 

^  981-4  Xu'=^^ — ; 

and  therefore 


Addition,  dated  Apkil  12,  1860. 

340.  Experiments  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  those  of 
Table  1.  December  13,  have  been  repeated  by  the  same  two  ex- 
perimenters, with  different  distances  from  '75  to  1*5  of  a  centi- 
metre between  the  plates  of  the  absolute  electrometer,  and 
results  have  been  obtained  confirming  the  general  character  of 
those  shown  in  the  preceding  Tables. 

The  absolute  evaluations  derived  from  these  later  series 
must  be  more  accurate  than  those  deduced  above  from  the 
single  series  of  December  13,  when  the  distance  between  the 
plates  in  the  absolute  electrometer  was  only  'o  of  a  centimetre. 
I  therefore,  by  permission,  add  the  following  Table  of  absolute 
determinations  : — 


Electrostatic  forces  according 

Length  of  spark 

to  estimated  average  of  deter- 

in centimetres. 

minations  of  February  15,  23, 

s. 

28,  and  29,  and  March  2. 
R. 

•0086 

267-1 

•0127 

257-0 

•0127 

262-2 

•0190 

224-2 

•0281 

200-6 

•0408 

151-5 

•0563 

144-1 

•0584 

139-6 

•0688 

140-8 

•0904 

134-9 

•1056 

132-1 

•1325 

131-0 

These  results,  as  well  as  those  shown  in  the  preceding  Tables, 
demonstrate  a  much  less  rapid  variation  with  distance,  of  the 
electrostatic  force  preceding  a  spark,  at  the  greater  than  at  the 
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smaller  distances.  It  seems  most  probable  that  at  still  greater 
distances  the  electrostatic  force  will  be  found  to  be  sensibly 
constant,  as  it  was  certainly  expected  to  be  at  all  distances. 
The  limiting  value  to  which  the  results  shown  in  the  last 
Table  seem  to  point  must  be  something  not  much  less  than 
130.  This  corresponds  to  a  pressure  of  68  grammes  weight  per 
square  decimetre.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure  of  103,200  grammes  per  square  deci- 
metre, is  electrically  relieved  by  the  subtraction  of  not  more 
than  68,  on  two  very  slightly  convex  metallic  surfaces,  before 
the  air  between  them  is  cracked  and  a  spark  passes,  provided 
the  distance  between  them  is  not  less  than  i^  of  a  centimetre. 
By  taking  into  account  the  result  of  my  preceding  communica- 
tion to  the  Koyal  Society,  we  may  also  conclude  that  a  Daniell's 
battery  of  5510  elements  can  produce  a  spark  between  two 
slightly  convex  metallic  surfaces  at  i  of  a  centimetre  asunder 
in  ordinary  atmospheric  air. 


XX.   KEPOUT  ON  ELECTROMETEKS   AND   ELECTRO- 
STATIC MEASUREMENTS. 

[British  Association  Rejport  for  1867.     Report  of  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Electrical  Resistance.] 

341.  An  electrometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  differ- 
ences of  electric  potential  between  two  conductors  through 
effects  of  electrostatic  force,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  gal- 
vanometer, which,  of  whatever  species,  measures  differences  of 
electric  potentials  through  electromagnetic  effects  of  electric 
currents  produced  by  them.  When  an  electrometer  merely 
indicates  the  existence  of  electric  potential,  without  measuring 
its  amount,  it  is  commonly  called  an  electroscope;  but  the 
name  electrometer  is  properly  applied  when  greater  or  less 
degrees  of  difference  are  indicated  on  any  scale  of  reckoning, 
if  approximately  constant,  even  during  a  single  series  of  experi- 
ments. The ,  first  step  towards  accurate  electrometry  in  every 
case  is  to  deduce  from  the  scale-readings,  numbers  which  shall 
be  in  simple  proportion  to  the  difference  of  potentials  to  be 
determined.  The  next  and  last  step  is  to  assign  the  corre- 
sponding values  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure.  Thus,  when 
for  any  electrometer  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  it  remains 
only  to  determine  the  single  constant  coefficient  by  which  the 
numbers,  deduced  from  its  indications  as  simply  proportional 
to  differences  of  potential,  must  be  multiplied  to  give  differ- 
ences of  potential  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure.  This  co- 
efficient will  be  called,  for  brevity,  the  absolute  coefficient  of 
the  instrument  in  question. 

342.  Thus,  for  example,  the  gold-leaf  electrometer  indicates 
differences  of  potential  between  the  gold  leaves  and  the  solid 
walls  enclosing  the  air-space  in  which  they  move.  If  this 
solid  be  of  other  than  sufficiently  perfect  conducting  material, 
of  wood  and  glass,  or  of  metal  and  glass,  for  instance,  as  in  the 
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instrument  ordinarily  made,  it  is  quite  imperfect  and  indefinite 
in  its  indications,  and  is  not  worthy  of  being  even  called  an 
electroscope,  as  it  may  exhibit  a  divergence  when  the  difference 
of  potentials  which  the  operator  desires  to  discover  is  absolutely 
zero.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  (§  336)  that  Faraday  first 
remedied  this  defect  by  coating  the  interior  of  the  glass  case 
with  tinfoil,  cut  away  to  leave  apertures  proper  and  sufficient 
to  allow  indications  to  be  seen,  but  not  enough  to  cause  these 
indications  to  differ  sensibly  from  what  they  would  be  if  the 
conducting  envelope  were  completely  closed  around  it ;  and 
that  not  till  a  long  time  after  did  any  other  naturalist,  mathe- 
matician, or  instrument- maker  seem  to  have  noticed  the  defect, 
or  even  to  have  unconsciously  remedied  it. 

343.  Electrometers  may  be  classified  in  genera  and  species 
according  to  the  shape  and  kinematic  relations  of  their  parts ; 
but  as  in  plants  and  animals  a  perfect  continuity  of  interme- 
diate species  has  been  imagined  between  the  rudimentary  plant 
and  the  most  perfect  animal,  so  in  electrometers  we  may  actu- 
ally construct  species  having  intermediate  qualities  continuous 
between  the  most  widely  different  genera.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing, some  such  classification  as  the  following  is  convenient 
with  reference  to  the  several  instruments  commonly  in  use  and 
now  to  be  described  : — 

I.  Eepulsion  electrometers. 

Pair  of  diverging  straws  as  used  by  Beccaria,  Volta,  and 
others,  last  century. 

Pair  of  diverging  gold  leaves  (Bennet). 

Peltier's  electrometer. 

Delmann's  electrometer. 

Old  station- electrometer,  described  in  lecture  to  the 
Eoyal  Institution,  May  1860  [§§  274-275,  above]  ; 
also  in  Mchol's  Cycl&pcedia,  article  "  Electricity,  Atmo- 
spheric" (edition,  1860)  [§  263,  above],  and  in  Dr. 
Everett's  paper  of  1867,  "  On  Atmospheric  Electricity  " 
{Philosophical  Transactions) . 
II.  Symmetrical  electrometers. 

Bohnenberger's  electrometer. 

Divided-rins  electrometers. 
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III.  Attracted  disc  electrometers. 
Absolute  electrometer. 
Long-range  electrometer. 
Portable  electrometer. 
Spring-standard  electrometer. 

344.  Class  I.  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  examples  re- 
ferred to ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  any  of  these 
instruments  minutely  at  present,  as  they  are,  for  the  present 
at  all  events,  superseded  by  the  divided-ring  electrometer  and 
electrometers  of  the  third  class. 

There  are  at  present  only  two  known  species  of  the  second 
class ;  but  it  is  intended  to  include  all  electrometers  in  which 
a  symmetrical  field  of  electric  force  is  constituted  by  two  sym- 
metrical fixed  conductors  at  different  electric  potentials,  and  in 
which  the  indication  of  the  force  is  produced  by  means  of  an 
electrified  body  moveable  symmetrically  in  either  direction 
from  a  middle  position  in  this  field.  This  definition  is  obvi- 
ously fulfilled  by  Bohnenberger's  well-known  instrument.* 

345.  My  first  published  description  of  a  divided-ring  electro- 
meter is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Roman  Academy  of 
Sciences -f  for  February  1857  ;  but  since  that  time  I  have  made 
great  improvements  in  the  instrument — first,  by  applying  a 
light  mirror  to  indicate  deflections  of  the  moving  body ;  next, 
by  substituting  for  two  half  rings  four  quadrants,  and  conse- 
quently for  an  electrified  body  projecting  on  one  side  only  of 
the  axis,  an  electrified  body  projecting  symmetrically  on  the 
two  sides,  and  moveable  round  an  axis  ;  and  lastly,  by  various 
mechanical  improvements,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  simple 
gauge  to  test  the  electrification  of  the  moveable  body,  and  of 
a  replenisher  to  raise  this  electrification  to  any  desired  degree. 

346.  In  the  accompanying  drawings,  Plate  I.  fig.  1  repre- 
sents the  front  elevation  of  the  instrument,  of  which  the  chief 
bulk  consists  of  a  jar  of  white  glass  (flint)  supported  on  three 
legs  by  a  brass  mounting,  cemented  round  the  outside  of  its 
mouth,  which  is  closed  by  a  plate  of  stout  sheet-brass,  with 


*  A  sino-le  gold  leaf  hanging  between  the  upper  ends  of  two  equal  and 
similar  dry  piles  standing  vertically  on  a  horizontal  plate  of  metal,  one  with 
its  positive  and  the  other  with  its  negative  pole  up. 

t  Accademia  Pontificia  dei  Nuovi  Lincei. 
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a  lantern- shaped  cover  standing  over  a  wide  aperture  in  its 
centre.  For  brevity,  in  what  follows  these  three  parts  will  be 
called  the  jar,  the  main  cover,  and  the  lantern. 

Fig.  5  represents  the  quadrants  as  seen  from  above ;  they 
are  shown  in  elevation  at  a  and  h,  fig.  1,  and  in  section  at  c  and 
d,  fig.  2.  They  consist  of  four  quarters  of  a  flat  circular  box 
of  brass,  with  circular  apertures  in  the  centres  of  its  top  and 
bottom.  Their  position  in  the  instrument  is  shown  in  figs. 
1,  2,  and  6.  Each  of  the  four  quadrants  is  supported  on  a 
glass  stem  passing  downwards  through  a  slot  in  the  main  cover 
of  the  jar,  from  a  brass  mounting  on  the  outside  of  it,  and 
admits  of  being  drawn  outwards  for  a  space  of  about  1  centi- 
metre (f  of  an  inch)  from  the  positions  they  occupy  when  the 
instrument  is  in  use,  which  are  approximately  those  shown  in 
the  drawings.  Three  of  them  are  secured  in  their  proper  posi- 
tions by  nuts  (e,  e,  e)  on  the  outside  of  the  chief  flat  lid  of  the 
jar  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  upper  end  of  the  stem,  carrying  the 
fourth,  is  attached  to  a  brass  piece  (/,  fig.  6)  resting  on  three 
short  legs  on  the  upper  side  of  the  main  cover,  two  of  these 
legs  being  guided  by  a  straight  V-groove  at  {g)  to  give  them 
freedom  to  move  in  a  straight  line  inwards  or  outwards,  and  to 
prevent  any  other  motion.  This  brass  piece  is  pressed  out- 
wards and  downwards  by  a  properly  arranged  spring  Qi),  and 
is  kept  from  sliding  out  by  a  micrometer- screw  (i)  turning  in 
a  fixed  nut.  This  simple  kinematic  arrangement  gives  great 
steadiness  to  the  fourth  quadrant  when  the  screw  is  turned 
inwards  or  outwards,  and  then  left  in  any  position ;  and  at  the 
same  time  produces  but  little  friction  against  the  sliding  in 
either  direction.  The  opposite  quadrants  are  connected  in  two 
pairs  by  wires,  as  shown  in  fig.  5  ;  and  two  stout  vertical  wires 
{I,  m),  called  the  chief  electrodes,  passing  through  holes  in  the 
roof  of  the  lantern,  are  firmly  supported  by  long  perforated 
vulcanite  columns  passing  through  those  holes,  and  serve  to 
connect  the  pairs  of  quadrants  with  the  external  conductors 
whose  difference  of  potentials  is  to  be  tested.  Springs  {n,  6)  at 
the  lower  ends  of  these  columns,  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2,  main- 
tain metallic  contact  between  the  chief  electrodes  and  the 
upper  sides  of  two  contiguous  quadrants  {a  and  h)  when  the 
lantern  is  set  down  in  its  proper  position,  but  allow  the  lantern 
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to  be  removed,  carrying  the  chief  electrodes  with  it,  and  to  be 
replaced  at  pleasure  without  disturbing  the  quadrants.  The 
lantern  also  carries  an  insulated  charging-rod  {p),  or  temporary 
electrode,  for  charging  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar  (§  351)  to  a 
small  degree,  to  be  increased  by  the  replenisher  (§  352),  or,  it 
may  be,  for  making  special  experiments  in  which  the  potential 
of  the  interior  coating  of  the  jar  is  to  be  measured  by  a  separate 
electrometer,  or  kept  at  any  stated  amount  of  difference  from 
that  of  the  outer  coating.  When  not  in  use  this  temporary 
electrode  is  secured  in  a  position  in  which  it  is  disconnected 
from  the  inner  coating. 

347.  The  main  cover  supports  a  glass  column  {q,  fig.  2) 
projecting  vertically  upwards  through  its  central  aperture, 
to  the  upper  end  of  which  is  attached  a  brass  piece  (r),  which 
bears  above  it  a  fixed  attracting  disc  (s),  to  be  described  later 
(§  353) ;  and  projecting  down  from  it  a  fixed  plate  bearing 
the  silk-fibre  suspension  of  the  mirror  {t),  needle  (u),  etc.,  seen 
in  figs.  1  and  2,  and  fixed  guard  tubes  {v,  w),  to  be  described 
presently.  To  the  main  cover  also  is  attached  the  circular 
level  (fig.  6),  which  is  adjusted  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
instrument  in  which  the  quadrants  are  level,  and  the  guard- 
tubes  just  mentioned  vertical.  Its  lower  surface  which  rests 
on  the  cover  is  slightly  rounded,  like  a  convex  lens,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  slight  further  adjustment  (see  end  of  §  348,  Addition) 
by  varying  the  relative  pressure  of  the  three  screws  hj  which  it 
is  fastened  down  to  the  cover. 

348.  The  moveable  conductor  of  the  instrument  consists  of  a 
stiff  platinum  wire  {x),  about  8  centimetres  (3|  inches)  long, 
with  the  needle  rigidly  attached  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  connected  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  by 
a  fine  platinum  wire  hanging  down  from  its  lower  end  and  kept 
stretched  by  a  platinum  weight  under  the  level  of  the  liquid. 
The  upper  end  of  the  stiff  platinum  wire  is  supported  by  a 
single  silk- fibre  so  that  it  hangs  down  vertically.  The  mirror 
is  attached  to  it  just  below  its  upper  end.  Thus  the  mirror, 
the  needle,  and  the  stiff  platinum  stem  constitute  a  rigid  body 
having  very  perfect  freedom  to  move  round  a  vertical  axis  (the 
line  of  the  bearing  fibre),  and  yet  practically  prevented  from 
any  other  motion  in  the  regular  use  of  the  instrument  by  the 
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weight  of  its  own  mass  and  that  of  the  loose  piece  of  platinum 
hanging  from  it  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  jar.  A 
very  small  magnet  is  attached  to  the  needle,  which,  by  strong 
magnets  fixed  outside  the  jar,  is  directed  to  one  position,  about 
which  it  oscillates  after  it  is  turned  through  any  angle  round 
the  vertical  axis,  and  then  left  to  itself.  The  external  magnets 
are  so  placed  that  when  there  is  magnetic  equilibrium  the 
needle  is  in  the  symmetrical  position  shown  in  figs.  5  and  6 
with  reference  to  the  quadrants.* 

\_Addition,  April  1870. — The  success  of  the  experiments  re- 
ferred to  in  the  footnote  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  bifilar 
suspension  in  all  the  Quadrant  Elec- 
trometers now  made.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  margin.  The  stiff  plati- 
num wire  which  carries  the  mirror 
and  needle  has  a  cross  piece  at  its 
upper  end,  to  which  are  attached  the 
lower  ends  of  the  two  suspending 
silk  fibres ;  the  other  ends  being 
wound  upon  the  two  pins  c,  d,  which 
may  be  turned  in  their  sockets  by  a 
square-pointed  key,  to  equalize  the 
tensions  of  the  fibres,  and  make  the 
needle  hang  midway  between  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  qua- 
drants. The  pins  c,  d,  are  pivoted 
in  blocks  carried  by  springs  e,  f,  to 
allow  them  to  be  shifted  horizontally 
when  adjusting  the  position  of  the 
points  of  suspension.  The  screws  a,  h, 
which  traverse  these  blocks,  have  their 
points  bearing  against  the  fixed  plate  behind,  so  that  when  a  or 
h  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  neigh- 
bouring point  of  suspension  is  brought  forward,  and  conversely. 
The  needle  may  thus  be  made  to  turn  through  an  angle,  till  it 
lies  in  the  symmetrical  position  represented  in  fig,  5,  Plate  I,, 
when  all  electrical  disturbance  has  been  guarded  against  by 


*  Recently  I  have  made  experiments  on  a  bifilar  suspension  with  a  view- 
to  superseding  the  magnetic  adjustment,  which  promise  well. 
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connecting  the  quadrants  with  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  jar. 
The  conical  pin  h  passes  between  the  two  springs  and  screws 
into  the  plate  behind ;  by  screwing  it  inwards  the  points  of  sus- 
pension are  made  to  recede  from  each  other  laterally,  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  needle  to  a  deflecting  couple  is  diminished, 
and  conversely. 

The  method  employed  to  test  the  symmetry  of  the  suspen- 
sion is  suggested  by  the  consideration  that  if  the  tension  be 
equally  distributed  between  the  two  fibres,  the  sensibility  of 
the  needle  to  the  same  deflecting  couple  will  be  less  than  if 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  were  supported 
by  one  fibre  ;  also,  the  sensibility  being  a  minimum,  a  small 
deviation  from  the  conditions  which  make  it  so  will  produce 
the  least  change  of  sensibility,  by  the  known  property  of  a 
maximum  or  minimum.  To  test  whether  these  conditions  are 
attained,  raise  first  one  side  of  the  instrument  a  little  (one  turn 
of  the  foot- screw  on  that  side  is  usually  sufficient),  and  then 
produce  an  equal  deviation  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
position  marked  by  the  attached  level  (§  347) ;  and  in  each 
position  of  the  instrument  observe  the  deflection  of  the  image 
on  the  scale  produced  by  some  constant  difference  of  potentials, 
as  that  between  the  two  poles  of  a  Daniell's  cell.  This  deflection 
ought  to  be  very  nearly  equal  in  the  three  positions,  but  exactly 
equal  in  the  two  disturbed  positions,  and  somewhat  greater  in 
these  than  in  the  middle  or  level  position.  When  the  instru- 
ment IS  far  out  of  adjustment,  the  deviation  will  be  greater  in 
one  of  the  disturbed  positions  and  less  in  the  other  than  in  the 
middle  position.  When  it  is  but  slightly  out  of  adjustment, 
the  deflections  in  the  disturbed  positions  may  both  somewhat 
exceed  that  in  the  middle  position,  but  to  different  degrees. 
An  approximation  to  symmetry  thus  far  at  least  should  be 
obtained  by  merely  turning  the  pins  (c,  d)  in  their  sockets  as 
already  directed,  through  the  minutest  angles  sensible  to  the 
operator,  without  altering  the  adjustment  of  the  spirit-level  on 
the  cover.  When  that  has  been  done,  the  level  on  the  cover 
ought  to  be  adjusted  (§  347)  by  successive  trials  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  instrument  such  that  when  equally  dis- 
turbed from  it  in  opposite  directions,  the  deflections  obtained 
are  equally  in  excess  of  the  deflection  obtained  in  the  indicated 
position.] 
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349.  The  needle  (w)  is  of  thin  sheet  aluminium  cut  to 
the  shape  seen  in  figs.  5  and  6 ;  the  very  thinnest  sheet 
that  gives  the  requisite  stiffness  being  chosen.  Its  area  is  4^ 
square  centimetres,  and  weight  -07  of  a  gramme.  If  the  four 
quadrants  are  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  position  round  it,  and 
if  they  are  kept  at  one  electric  potential  by  a  metallic  arc  con- 
necting the  chief  electrodes  outside,  the  needle  may  be  strongly 
electrified  without  being  disturbed  from  its  position  of  magnetic 
equilibrium ;  but  if  it  is  electrified,  and  if  the  external  elec- 
trodes be  disconnected,  and  any  difference  of  potentials  esta- 
blished between  them,  the  needle  will  clearly  experience  a 
couple  turning  it  round  its  vertical  axis,  its  two  ends  being 
driven  from  the  positive  quadrants  towards  the  negative,  if  it 
is  itself  positively  electrified.  It  is  kept  positive  rather  than 
negative  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument,  because  I  find 
that  when  a  conductor  with  sharp  edges  or  points  is  surrounded 
by  another  presenting  everywhere  a  smooth  surface,  a  much 
greater  difference  of  potentials  can  be  established  between  them, 
without  producing  disruptive  discharge,  if  the  points  and  edges 
are  positive  than  if  they  are  negative. 

350.  The  mirror  {t)  serves  to  indicate,  by  reflecting  a  ray  of 
light  from  a  lamp,  small  angular  motions  of  the  needle  round 
the  vertical  axis.  It  is  a  very  light,  concave,  silvered  glass 
mirror,  being  of  only  8  millimetres  (J  of  an  inch)  diameter,  and 
22  milligrammes  (^  of  a  grain)  weight.  I  had  for  many  years 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  mirrors  for  my 
form  of  mirror  galvanometer;  but  they  are  now  supplied  in 
very  great  perfection  by  Mr.  Becker,  of  Messrs.  Elliott  Brothers, 
London.  {Addition,  May  1870. — I  have  not  succeeded  in  get- 
ting more  of  these  light  ground  concave  mirrors  giving  good 
images,  after  a  few  supplied  by  Mr.  Becker  at  the  time  when 
the  report  was  written.  The  lightest  ground  mirrors  that 
Mr.  Becker  can  guarantee  to  give  good  images,  weigh  A  of  a 
gramme  (tV  of  a  grain).  These  answer  well  enough  for  the 
electrometers,  because  the  aluminium  needle  weighing  tt  of  a 
gramme  (Ito  grain),  and  being  of  much  greater  linear  dimen- 
sions, its  moment  of  inertia  is  not  largely  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  mirror  of  that  weight ;  and  they  are  preferred  for 
this  purpose  to  the  exquisite  light  mirrors  supplied  by  Mr. 
White,  as  being  stronger  and  less  liable  to  warp  in  being 
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mounted.  But  for  galvanometers,  and  especially  telegraph- 
signal  galvanometers,  it  is  important  that  the  mirrors  be  the 
very  lightest  possible.  The  only  mirrors  suitable  for  this 
purpose  which  I  can  now  obtain  are  supplied  by  Mr.  White. 
They  give  very  perfect  images,  and  weigh  Tiy  of  a  gramme 
(inr  of  a  grain)  without  the  magnets,  and  -^V  of  a  gramme 
with  the  magnets  attached,  Mr.  White  produces  them  by 
cutting  out  and  silvering  a  large  number  of  circles  of  the 
thinnest  microscope  glass,  attaching  the  magnets  (four  on  the 
back  of  each  mirror),  and  finally  testing  for  the  image.  Out  of 
fifty  tried,  about  ten  or  fifteen  are  generally  found  satisfactory. 
A  mirror  may  give  a  good  image  before  the  magnets  are 
attached,  and  become  warped  out  of  shape  and  give  a  bad 
image  after  the  magnets  have  been  cemented  to  it.]  The 
focus  for  parallel  rays  is  about  50  centimetres  (20  inches) 
from  the  mirror,  and  thus  the  rays  of  the  lamp  placed  at  a 
distance  of  1  metre  (or  40  inches)  are  brought  to  a  focus 
at  the  same  distance.  The  lamp  is  usually  placed  close  be- 
hind the  vertical  screen  a  little  below  or  above  the  normal 
line  of  the  mirror,  and  the  image  is  thrown  on  a  graduated 
scale  extending  horizontally  above  or  below  the  aperture  in  the 
screen  through  which  the  lamp  sends  its  light.  When  the 
mirror  is  at  its  magnetic  zero  position,  the  lamp  is  so  placed 
that  its  image  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  a  vertical  plane  with 
itself,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  above  or  below  its  level,  so 
that  there  is  as  little  obliquity  as  possible  in  the  reflection,  and 
the  line  traversed  by  the  image  on  the  screen  during  the  deflec- 
tion is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  straight.  The  distance  of  the  lamp 
and  screen  from  the  mirror  is  adjusted  so  as  to  give  as  perfect 
an  image  as  possible  of  a  fine  wire  which  is  stretched  vertically 
in  the  plane  of  the  screen  across  the  aperture  through  which 
the  lamp  shines  on  the  mirror ;  and  with  Mr.  Becker's  mirrors, 
as  with  Mr.  White's  selected  galvanometer  mirrors,  I  find 
it  easy  to  read  the  horizontal  motions  of  the  dark  image  to 
an  accuracy  of  the  tenth  of  a  millimetre.  In  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  instrument  a  white  paper  screen,  printed  from  a 
copper-plate,  divided  to  fortieths  of  an  inch,  is  employed,  and 
the  readings  are  commonly  taken  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  scale- 
division  ;  but  with  a  little  practice  they  may,  when  so  much 
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accuracy  is  desired,  be  read  with  considerable  accuracy  to  the 
tenth  of  a  scale -division.  Formerly  a  slit  in  front  of  the  lamp 
was  used,  but  the  wire  giving  a  dark  line  in  the  middle  of  the 
image  of  the  flame  is  a  very  great  improvement,  first  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Everett  (in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  made 
by  Professor  P.  G.  Tait)  in  his  experiments  on  the  elasticity  of 
solids  made  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  Laboratory  of  Glasgow 
University* 

351.  The  charge  of  the  needle  remains  sensibly  constant 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  even  from  day  to  day,  in  virtue  of 
the  arrangement  by  which  it  is  kept  in  communication  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  the  outside  of  the 
jar  being  coated  with  tinfoil  and  connected  with  the  earth,  so 
that  it  is  in  reality  a  Leyden  jar.  The  whole  outside  of  the 
jar,  even  where  not  coated  with  tinfoil,  is  in  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  instrument,  especially  in  our  moist  climate,  kept  virtually 
at  one  potential  through  conduction  along  its  surface.  This 
potential  is  generally,  by  connecting  wires  or  metal  pieces,  kept 
the  same  as  that  of  the  brass  legs  and  framework  of  the  instru- 
ment. To  prevent  disturbance  in  case  of  strongly  electrified 
bodies  being  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  instrument, 
a  wire  is  either  wrapped  round  the  jar  from  top  to  bottom,  or  a 
cage  or  network  of  wire,  or  any  convenient  metal  case,  is  placed 
round  it ;  but  this  ought  to  be  easily  removed  or  opened  at  any 
time  to  permit  the  interior  to  be  seen.  When  the  instrument 
is  left  to  itself  from  day  to  day  in  ordinary  use,  the  needle, 
connected  with  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar  as  just  described, 
loses,  of  course,  unless  replenished,  something  of  its  charge ; 
but  not  in  general  more  than  ^  per  cent,  per  day,  when  the  jar 
is  of  flint-glass  made  in  Glasgow.  On  trying  similar  jars  of 
green  glass  I  found  that  they  lost  their  charge  more  rapidly 
per  hour  than  the  white  glass  jars  per  month.  I  have  occa- 
sionally, but  very  rarely,  found  white  glass  jars  to  be  as  defec- 
tive as  those  green  ones,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  defect  I 


*  A  Drummond  light  placed  ahoiit  70  centimetres  from  the  mirror  gives 
an  image,  on  a  screen  about  3  metres  distant,  brilliant  enough  for  lecture- 
illustrations,  and  with  sufficient  definition  to  allow  accurate  readings  of  the 
positions  on  a  scale  marked  by  the  image  of  a  fine  vertical  wire  in  front  of 
the  light. 
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found  in  the  green  jars  may  have  been  an  accident  to  the  jars 
tested,  and  not  an  essential  property  of  that  kind  of  glass. 

352.  I  have  recently  made  the  very  useful  addition  of  a 
replenisher  to  restore  electricity  to  the  jar  from  time  to  time 
when  required.  It  consists  of  (1.)  a  turning  vertical  shaft  of 
vulcanite  bearing  two  metal  pieces  called  carriers  (&,  h,  figs. 
17  and  18);  (2.)  two  springs  {d,  d,  figs.  16  and  18),  con- 
nected by  a  metallic  arc,  making  contact  with  the  carriers  once 
every  half  turn  of  the  shaft,  and  therefore  called  connectors ; 
and  (3.)  two  inductors  {a,  a)  with  receiving  springs  (c,  c)  attached 
to  them,  which  make  contact  with  the  carriers  once  every  half 
turn,  shortly  before  the  connecting  contacts  are  made.  The 
inductors  {a,  a,  figs.  1 6  and  1 8)  are  pieces  of  sheet  metal  bent 
into  circular  cylindrical  shapes  of  about  120°  each;  they  are 
placed  so  as  to  deviate  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  drawing 
from  parts  of  a  cylindrical  surface  coaxial  with  the  turning- 
shaft,  leaving  gaps  of  about  60°  on  each  side.  The  diameter  of 
this  cylindrical  surface  is  about  1 5  millimetres  (about  f  of  an 
inch).  The  carriers  (b,  h,  figs.  17  and  18)  are  also  of  sheet 
metal  bent  to  cylindrical  surfaces,  but  not  exactly  circular 
cylinders ;  and  are  so  placed  on  the  bearing  vulcanite  shaft 
that  each  is  rubbed  by  the  contact  springs  over  a  very  short 
space,  about  1  millimetre  beyond  its  foremost  edge,  when  turned 
in  the  proper  direction  for  replenishing.  The  receiving  springs 
(c,  c,  figs.  17  and  18)  make  their  contacts  with  each  carrier 
immediately  after  it  has  got  fairly  under  cover,  as  it  were,  of 
the  inductor.  Each  carrier  subtends  an  angle  of  about  60°  at 
the  axis  of  the  turning- shaft.  The  connecting  contacts  are 
completed  just  before  the  carriers  commence  emerging  from 
being  under  cover  of  the  inductors.  The  carriers  may  be  said 
to  be  under  cover  of  the  inductors  when  they  are  within  the 
angle  of  120°  subtended  by  the  inductors  on  each  side  of  the 
axis.  One  of  the  inductors  is  in  metallic  communication  with 
the  outside  coating  of  the  jar,  the  other  with  the  inside.  Figs. 
16,  17,  and  18  illustrate  sufficiently  the  shape  of  carriers  and 
the  succession  of  the  contacts.  The  arrow-head  indicates  th,e 
direction  to  turn  for  replenishing.  When  it  is  desired  to 
diminish  the  charge,  the  replenisher  is  turned  backwards.  A 
small  charge  having  been  given  to  the  jar  from  an  independent 
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source,  the  repleiiisher  when  turned  forwards  increases  the  dif- 
ference of  potentials  between  the  two  inductors  and  therefore 
between  the  two  coatings  of  the  jar  connected  with  them  by  a 
constant  percentage  per  half  turn,  unless  it  is  raised  to  so  high 
a  degree  as  to  break  down  the  air -insulation  by  disruptive  dis- 
charge. The  electric  action  is  explained  simply  thus : — The 
carriers,  when  connected  by  the  connecting  springs,  receive  op- 
posite charges  by  induction,  of  which  they  deposit  large  propor- 
tions the  next  time  they  touch  receiving  springs.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  the  jar  be  charged  positively,  the  carrier  emerging 
from  the  inductor  connected  with  the  inner  coating  carries  a 
negative  charge  round  to  the  receiving  spring  connected  with  the 
outside  coating,  while  the  other  carrier,  emerging  from  the  induc- 
tor connected  with  the  outside  coating,  carries  a  positive  charge 
round  to  the  receiving  spring  connected  with  the  inside  coating. 
If  the  carriers  are  not  sufficiently  well  under  cover  of  the  in- 
ductors during  both  the  receiving  contacts  and  the  connecting 
contacts  to  render  the  charges  which  they  acquire  by  induction 
during  the  connecting  contacts  greater  than  that  which  they 
carry  away  with  them  from  the  receiving  contacts,  the  rotation, 
even  in  the  proper  direction  for  replenishing,  does  not  increase, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  the  charge  of  the  jar.  The 
deviations  of  the  inductors  from  the  circular  cylinder,  referred 
to  above,  have  been  adopted  to  give  greater  security  against 
this  failure.  A  steel  pivot  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  vulcanite 
shaft,  and  passing  through  the  main  cover,  carries  a  small 
milled  head  (3/,  fig.  1)  above,  on  the  outside,  which  is  spun 
rapidly  round  in  either  direction  by  the  finger,  and  thus  in 
less  than  a  minute  a  small  charge  in  the  jar  may  be  doubled. 
The  diminution  of  the  charge,  when  the  instrument  is  left  to 
itself  for  twenty-four  hours,  is  sometimes  imperceptible ;  but 
when  any  loss  is  discovered  to  have  taken  place,  even  if  to  the 
extent  of  10  per  cent.,  a  few  moments'  use  of  the  replenisher 
suffices  to  restore  it,  and  to  adjust  it  with  minute  accuracy  to 
the  required  degree  by  aid  of  the  gauge  to  be  described  pre- 
sently. The  principle  of  the  "replenisher"  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  "doubler"  of  Bennet,  In  the  essentials  of  its  con- 
struction it  is  the  same  as  Varley's  improved  form  of  Nichol- 
son's "  revolving  doubler." 
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353.  The  gauge  consists  of  an  electrometer  of  Class  III. 
The  moveable  attracted  disc  is  a  square  portion  of  a  piece  of 
very  thin  sheet  aluminium  of  the  shape  shown  at  a  in  fig.  4. 
It  is  supported  on  a  stretched  platinum  wire  passing  through 
two  holes  in  the  sheet,  and  over  a  very  small  projectmg  ridge 
of  bent  sheet  aluminium  placed  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
magnified  drawing,  fig.  3.  The  ends  of  this  wire  are  passed 
through  holes  in  curved  springs,  shown  in  fig.  4,  and  are  bent 
round  them  so  as  to  give  a  secure  attachment  without  solder, 
and  without  touching  the  straight  stretched  part  of  the  wire. 
The  ends  of  the  platinum  wire  (/3,  /3)  are  attached  by  cement 
to  the  springs,  merely  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  loose, 
care  being  taken  that  the  cement  does  not  prevent  metallic 
contact  between  some  part  of  the  aluminium  wire  and  one 
or  both  of  the  brass  springs.  I  have  constantly  found  fine 
platinum  wire  rendered  brittle  by  ordinary  solder  applied  to  it. 
The  use  of  these  springs  is  to  kee^^  the  platinum  wire  stretched 
with  an  approximately  constant  tension  from  year  to  year,  and 
at  various  temperatures.  Their  fixed  ends  are  attached  to 
round  pins,  which  are  held  with  their  axes  in  a  line  with  the 
fibre  by  friction,  in  bearings  forming  parts  of  two  adjustable 
brass  pieces  (y,  y)  indicated  in  fig.  4  ;  these  x^ieces  are  adjusted 
once  for  all  to  stretch  the  wire  with  sufficient  force,  and  to  keep 
the  square  attracted  disc  in  its  proper  position.  The  round 
pins  bearing  the  stretching  springs  are  turned  through  very 
small  angles  by  pressing  on  the  projecting  springs  with  the 
finger.  They  are  set  so  as  to  give  a  proper  amount  of  torsion 
tending  to  tilt  the  attracted  disc  (a)  upwards,  and  the  long  end 
of  the  aluminium  lever  (8),  of.  which  it  forms  a  part,  downwards. 
The  downward  motion  of  the  long  end  is  limited  by  a  properly 
placed  stop.  Another  stop  (e)  above  limits  the  upward  motion, 
which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  electrification  in  the 
use  of  the  instrument.  A  very  fine  opaque  black  hair  (that  of  a 
small  black-and-tan  terrier  I  have  found  much  superior  to  any 
hitherto  tried)  is  stretched  across  the  forked  portion  of  the 
sheet  aluminium  in  which  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  terminates. 
Looked  at  horizontally  from  the  outside  of  the  instrument  it  is 
seen,  as  shown  in  fig.  7,  Plate  I.,  against  a  white  background, 
marked  with  two  very  fine  black  circles.     These  sight-plates 
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in  the  instruments,  as  now  made  by  Mr.  White,  are  of  the  same 
material  as  the  ordinary  enamel  watch- dials,  with  black  figures 
on  a  white  ground.  The  white  space  between  the  two  circles 
should  be  a  very  little  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  hair.  The 
sight-plate  is  set  to  be  as  near  the  hair  as  it  can  be  without 
impeding  its  motion  in  any  part  of  its  range ;  it  is  slightly 
convex  forwards,  and  is  so  placed  that  the  hair  is  nearer  to  it 
when  in  the  middle  between  the  black  circles  than  when  in 
any  other  part  of  its  range.  It  is  thus  made  very  easy,  even 
without  optical  aid,  to  avoid  any  considerable  error  of  parallax 
in  estimating  the  position  of  the  hair  relatively  to  the  two 
black  circles.  By  a  simple  plano-convex  lens  (<^,  fig.  2),  with 
the  convex  side  turned  inwards,  it  is  easy,  in  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  instrument,  to  distinguish  a  motion  up  or  down  of  the 
hair  amounting  to  swo-  of  an  inch.  With  a  little  care  I  have 
ascertained.  Dr.  Joule  assisting,  that  a  motion  of  no  more  than 
SQ  QQQ  of  an  inch  from  one  definite  central  position  can  be 
securely  tested  without  the  aid  of  other  magnifying  power  than 
that  given  by  the  simple  lens.  The  lens  during  use  is  in  a 
fixed  position  relatively  to  the  framework  bearing  the  needle, 
but  it  may  be  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  to  suit  the  focus  of  each 
observer.  To  give  great  magnification,  it  ought  to  be  drawn  out 
so  far  that  the  hair  and  sight- plate  behind  may  be  but  little 
nearer  to  the  lens  than  its  principal  focus,  and  the  observer's 
eye  ought  to  be  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  instru- 
ment, no  less  than  20  centimetres  (8  inches)  to  get  good  mag- 
nification ;  and  a  short-sighted  person  should  use  his  ordinary 
concave  eye-lens  close  to  his  eye.  The  reason  for  turning  the 
convexity  of  the  small  plano-convex  lens  inwards  is,  that  with 
such  a  lens  so  placed,  if  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  too  high  or  too 
low,  the  hair  seems  to  him  curved  upwards  or  downwards,  and 
he  is  thus  guided  to  keep  his  eye  on  a  level  sufficiently  constant 
to  do  away  with  all  sensible  effects  of  parallax  on  the  position  of 
the  hair  relatively  to  the  black  circles.  The  framework  carry- 
ing the  stretched  platinum  wire  and  moveable  attracted  disc  is 
above  the  brass  roof  of  the  lantern,  in  which  a  square  aperture 
is  cut  to  allow  the  square  portion  constituting  the  short  arm  of 
the  aluminium  balance  to  be  attracted  downwards  by  the  fixed 
attracting  disc  (§  347),  to  be  presently  described.     A  side  view 

s 
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of  the  attracting  plate,  tlie  brass  roof  of  the  lantern,  the  alu- 
minium balance,  the  sight-plate,  the  hair,  and  the  plano-convex 
lens  is  given  in  section  (fig.  2) ;  also  a  glass  upper  roof  to  pro- 
tect the  gauge  and  the  interior  of  the  instrument  below  from 
dust  and  disturbance  by  currents  of  air,  to  which,  without  this 
upper  roof,  it  would  be  exposed,  through  the  small  vacant  space 
around  the  moveable  alimiinium  square.  The  fixed  attracting 
disc  is  borne  by  a  vertical  screw  screwing  into  the  upper  brass 
mounting  {z,  fig.  2)  (§  347),  connected  with  the  inner  coating  of 
the  Leyden  jar  through  the  guard  tubes,  etc.,  and  is  secured  in 
any  position  by  the  "jam  nut,"  shown  in  the  drawing  at  z, 
fig.  2.  Tliis  disc  (s)  is  circular,  and  about  38  millimetres  (1| 
inch)  in  diameter,  and  is  placed  horizontally  with  its  centre 
under  the  centre  of  the  square  aperture  in  the  roof  of  the 
lantern.  Its  distance  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  roof  and  of 
the  moveable  attracted  disc  may  be  from  2  J  to  5  millimetres 
(from  TO"  to  T  of  an  inch),  and  is  to  be  adjusted,  along  with  the 
amount  of  torsion  in  the  platinum  wire  bearing  the  aluminium 
balance-arm,  so  as  to  give  the  proper  sensibility  to  the  gauge. 
The  sensibility  is  increased  by  diminishing  the  distance  from 
the  attracting  to  the  attracted  plate,  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  torsion.  Or,  again,  the  degree  of  the  potential  indicated  by 
it  when  the  hair  is  in  the  sighted  position  is  increased  by  in- 
creasing the  distance  between  the  plates,  or  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  torsion.  If  the  electrification  of  the  needle  is  too 
great,  its  proper  position  of  equilibrimn  becomes  unstable ;  or 
before  this  there  is  sometimes  a  liability  to  discharge  by  a  spark 
across  some  of  the  air-spaces.  The  instrument  works  extremely 
well  with  the  needle  charged  but  little  less  than  to  give  rise  to 
one  or  both  of  these  faults,  and  I  adjust  the  gauge  accordingly. 
354.  The  strength  of  the  fixed  steel  directing  magnets  is  to 
be  adjusted  to  give  the  desired  amount  of  deflection  with  any 
stated  difference  of  potentials  maintained  between  the  two 
chief  electrodes,  when  the  jar  is  charged  to  the  degree  which 
brings  the  hair  of  the  gauge  to  its  sighted  position.  In  the 
instruments  already  made,  the  deflection  *  by  a  single  cell  of 

*  That  is  to  say,  tlie  number  of  scale-divisions  over  which  the  himinous 
image  moves  when  the  chief  electrodes  are  disconnected  from  one  another 
and  put  in  metallic  connexion  with  the  two  plates  of  a  DanieU's  battery. 
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Daniell's  amounts  to  about  100  scale-divisions  (of  to  of  an  inch 
each  and  at  a  distance  of  40  inches),  if  the  magnetic  directive 
force  is  such  as  to  give  a  period  of  vibration  equal  to  about  To 
seconds,  when  the  jar  is  discharged  and  the  four  quadrants 
are  connected  with  one  another  and  with  the  inner  coating  of 
the  jar.  Lower  degrees  of  sensibility  may  be  attained  better  by 
increasing  the  magnetic  directing  force  than  by  diminishing  the 
charge  of  the  jar.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  to  be  used 
for  measuring  and  photographically  recording  the  potential  of 
atmospheric  electricity  at  the  point  where  the  stream  of  the 
water-dropping  collector*  breaks  into  drops,  the  magnetic 
directing  force  may  be  made  from  10  to  100  times  greater  than 
that  just  described.  When  this  is  to  be  done  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  attach  a  somewhat  more  powerful  magnetic  needle 
than  that  which  has  been  made  in  the  most  recent  instruments 
where  a  high  degree  of  sensibility  has  been  provided  for.  But  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  in  general  the  directing-force  of  the  ex- 
ternal steel  magnets  cannot  be  too  strong,  as  the  stronger  it  is 
the  less  is  the  disturbance  produced  by  magnetic  bodies  moving 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  instrument.-f-  In  laboratory  work, 
where  numerous  magnetic  experiments  are  being  performed  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  telegraph  factories  where 
there  is  constant  disturbance  by  large  moving  masses  of  iron, 
the  artificial  magnetic  field  of  the  electrometer  ought  to  be 
made  very  strong.  To  allow  this,  and  yet  leave  sufficient 
sensibility  to  the  instrument,  the  suspended  magnetic  needle 
has  been  made  smaller  and  smaller,  until  it  is  now  reduced  to 
two  small  pieces  of  steel  side  by  side,  6  millimetres  {^  of  an 
inch)  long.  For  a  meteorological  observatory  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is,  that  the  directing  magnetic  force  may  be  so  great  that 
the  greatest  disturbance  experienced  in  magnetic  storms  shall 
not  sensibly  deflect  the  luminous  image. 

355.  The  sensibility  of  the  gauge  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
a  variation  in  the  charge  of  the  jar,  producing  an  easily  per- 
ceived change  in  the  position  of  the  hair,  shall  produce  no 

*  See  Royal  Institution  Lecture,  May  18,  1860  (§§  278,  279,  above),  or 
Nichol's  Gyclopcedia,  article  "  Electricity,  Atmospheric "  (Edition  1860) 
(§  262,  above). 

+  All  embarrassment  from  tliis  source  will  be  done  away  with  if  the  bifilar 
plan  be  adopted  (see  §  348,  A  ddltion). 
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sensible  change  in  the  deflection  of  the  luminons  image  pro- 
duced by  the  greatest  difference  of  potentials  between  the 
quadrants,  which  is  to  be  measured  in  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment. I  believe  the  instruments  already  made,  when  adjusted 
to  fulfil  these  conditions,  may  be  trusted  to  measure  the  dif- 
ference of  potentials  produced  by  a  single  cell  of  Daniell's  to 
an  accuracy  of  a  quarter  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  constancy  of  value  of  the  unit  of  each  instrument 
depends  not  only  on  the  constancy  of  the  potential  indicated 
by  the  gauge,  but  also  on  the  constancy  of  the  magnetic  force 
in  the  field  traversed  by  the  suspended  magnet,  and  on  the  con- 
stancy of  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  latter.  As  each  of  these 
may  be  expected  to  decrease  gradually  from  year  to  year  (al- 
though very  slowly  after  the  first  few  hours  or  weeks),  rigorous 
methods  must  be  adopted  to  take  such  variations  into  account,  if 
the  instrument  is  to  be  trusted  as  giving  accurately  comparable 
indications  at  all  times.  The  only  method  hitherto  provided 
for  this  most  important  object  consists  in  the  observation  of 
the  deflection  produced  by  a  measured  motion  of  one  of  the 
quadrants  by  the  micrometer  screw  (^)  when  the  four  quadrants 
are  put  in  metallic  communication  with  one  another  through 
the  principal  electrodes  ;  the  jar  being  brought  to  one  constant 
potential  by  aid  of  the  gauge,  and  therefore  the  force  producing 
the  deflection  being  constant.  The  amount  of  the  deflection  will 
show  whether  or  not  the  force  of  the  magnetic  field  has  changed, 
and  will  render  it  easy  at  any  time  to  adjust  the  strength  of  the 
magnets,  if  necessary,  to  secure  this  constancy.  But  to  attain 
this  object  by  these  means,  the  three  quadrants  not  moved  by 
the  micrometer  screw  must  be  clamped  by  their  fixing-screws 
so  that  they  may  be  always  in  the  same  position. 

356.  The  absolute  constancy  of  the  gauge  cannot  be  altogether 
relied  upon.  It  certainly  changes  to  a  sensible  degree  with  tem- 
perature ;  and  in  different  instruments,  to  very  different  degrees, 
and  even  in  different  directions,  as  will  be  seen  (§  377)  in  con- 
nexion with  the  description  of  the  portable  electrometer  to  be 
given  later.  But  this  temperature  variation  does  not  amount  in 
ordinary  cases  probably  to  as  much  as  one  per  cent. ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  after  a  year  or  two  any  continued  secular  variation 
of  the  platinum  torsion  spring  will  be  quite  insensible.     It  is  to 
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be  remarked,  however,  that  secular  experiments  on  the  elasticity 
of  metals  are  wanting,  and  ought  at  least  to  be  commenced  in 
our  generation.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  desirable,  both  on 
account  of  the  temperature  variation  and  of  the  possible  secular 
variation  in  the  couple  of  torsion,  to  check  the  gauge  by  accu- 
rate measurements  of  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  needle  with 
its  appurtenances.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  this  rigid  body, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  influenced  by  oxidation  of  the 
metal,  of  which  I  have  as  yet  discovered  no  signs,  may  be 
regarded  as  constant,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  the  direct- 
ing couple  due  to  the  magnets  may  be  determined  with  great 
accm^acy  by  finding  the  period  of  an  oscillation  when  the  four 
quadrants  are  put  in  connexion  through  the  charging  rod  with 
the  metal  mounting  bearing  the  guard  plates,  etc.  I  have  not 
as  yet  put  into  practice  any  of  the  obvious  methods,  founded 
on  the  general  principle  of  coincidences  used  in  pendulum 
observations,  for  determining  the  period  of  the  oscillation  ;  but 
although  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  complete  oscillations 
can  be  counted,  it  seems  certain  that  with  a  little  trouble  the 
period  of  one  of  them  may  be  easily  determined  to  an  accuracy 
of  about  To  per  cent. 

357.  [^Addition,  May  1870. — The  most  direct  and  obvious 
method  of  using  the  Quadrant  Electrometer  is  to  connect  the 
two  chief  electrodes,  with  the  two  bodies  whose  difference  of 
potentials  is  to  be  measured,  and  one  of  them  with  the  case  of 
the  instrument.  With  the  instruments  made  at  the  present 
date,  a  difference  of  potentials  equal  to  that  of  the  opposite  poles 
of  a  single  Daniell's  cell  gives,  when  measured  in  this  manner, 
a  deflection  of  the  image  over  about  60  scale-divisions,  more 
or  less  according  to  the  distance  at  which  the  points  of  sus- 
pension of  the  silk  fibres  have  been  adjusted  (§  ZiB,  Addition). 
The  difference  of  potentials  due  to  six  cells  in  series  would 
thus  deflect  the  image  to  the  extremity  of  the  scale,  and  be  the 
greatest  difference  of  potentials  that  could  be  measured  by  the 
electrometer,  if  these  were  the  only  connexions  available  for 
measurements.  A  second  and  much  lower  grade  of  sensibility 
is  obtained  by  simply  raising,  so  as  to  disconnect  from  the 
quadrant  beneath  it,  the  electrode  connected  with  the  case. 
This  being  done,  it  requires  a  battery  of  about  10  or  15  cells 
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to  produce  the  deflection  previously  produced  by  a  single  cell. 
Several  still  lovs^er  grades  of  sensibility  have  been  provided  for 
in  the  instruments  recently  made,  by  the  addition  of  an  induc- 
tion-plate, insulated  directly  over  one  of  the  quadrants  behind 
the  mirror.     The  sketch  in  the  margin  represents  a  vertical 

section  through  the  induction- 
plate  (e),  insulating  glass  stem  (^) 
by  which  it  is  supported,  its 
electrode  (a),  the  quadrant  (c), 
and  main  glass  stem  {q).  The 
line  AB  vci  the  horizontal  plan 
below  is  the  line  of  section,  pass-- 
ing  through  the  centres  of  the 
electrode  and  insulating  stem  of 
the  induction-plate,  and  that  of 
the  main  glass  stem,  which  are  in 
one  straight  line.  The  plan  re- 
presents that  part  of  the  main 
cover  as  seen  from  above,  when 
the  lantern  and  upper  works  are 
removed.  The  plate  (&)  which 
supports  the  main  stem  {q)  has 
been  enlarged  to  bear  also  the  in- 
sulating support  (^)  of  the  induction-plate.  The  outline  of  the 
induction-plate  falls  within  that  of  the  quadrant  beneath  it  by 
•16  of  a  centimetre  (re  of  an  inch)  all  round.  It  is  distant  '48 
of  a  centimetre  (rw  of  an  inch)  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
quadrant.     The  dimensions  in  the  figure  are  half  full  size. 

With  an  electrometer  fitted  with  the  induction-plate,  the 
usual  connexions  for  the  first  or  direct  method  of  measure- 
ment are  the  same  as  above  mentioned.  The  electrode  of  the 
induction-plate  may  be  connected  with  that  of  the  quadrant 
beneath  it,  or  with  the  case,  or  it  may  be  insulated,  without 
sensibly  affecting  the  indications  of  the  instrument.  For 
the  second  grade  of  sensibility  the  induction-plate  is  con- 
nected with  the  case,  and  the  difference  of  potentials  to 
be  measured  is  established  between  it  and  the  distant  pair 
of  quadrants,  the  nearer  pair  being  insulated  by  raising  their 
electrode.     To  free  the  latter  from  the  induced  charge  which 
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tHey  commonly  receive  by  the  act  of  raising  their  electrode, 
a  clisinsulator  is  provided,  consisting  of  a  light  arm  or  spring 
which  may  he  turned  so  as  to  make  contact  with  the  quad- 
rant by  means  of  a  small  milled  head  projecting  above  the 
cover.  For  a  certain  lower  grade  the  arrangement  is  the  same, 
except  that  the  distant  pair  of  quadrants,  instead  of  the  induc- 
tion-plate, is  connected  with  the  cover,  and  the  difference  of 
potentials  to  be  measured  is  established  between  the  cover  and 
the  induction-plate.  With  this  arrangement  the  deflections 
measure  about  five  times  the  difference  of  potentials  producing 
the  same  deflectious  by  the  second  grade. 

The  connexions  may  be  further  varied  so  as  to  produce 
other  degrees  of  sensibility  giving  indications  perfectly  trust- 
worthy and  available  for  comparative  measurements.  The  dif- 
ferent methods  of  forming  the  connexions,  with  or  without  an 
inductor,  are  indicated  in  the  following  table,  where  JR  means 
the  electrode  of  the  pair  of  quadrants  marked  RR^  in  the  figure, 
L  that  of  the  pair  LL^,  and  I  that  of  the  induction-plate ;  C  is 
the  conductor  led  from  one  of  the  bodies  experimented  upon, 
0  the  conductor  led  from  the  other  and  connected  to  the  outer 
metallic  case  of  the  instrument,  which  may  be  insulated  from 
the  table  if  necessary  by  placing  a  small  block  or  cake  of  clean 
paraffin  under  each  of  the  three  feet  on  which  the  instrument 
stands  ;  (R)  or  (L)  means  that  the  electrode  of  RRf  or  LL^  is 
to  be  raised  so  as  to  be  disconnected  from  its  pair  of  quadrants. 
Thus  in  the  grade  of  diminished  power  or  sensibility  standing 
first  in  the  table  on  the  right,  the  electrode  L  is  raised,  one 
conductor  is  connected  with  R ;  /  and  the  other  with  the  case  of 
the  instrument.  The  grade  standing  last  in  the  table,  in  which 
L  and.i^  are  both  raised,  is  the  least  sensitive  of  all.  In  each  of 
these  methods  the  correctness  of  the  indications  has  been  veri- 
fied by  measurements  taken  simultaneously  with  the  Standard 
Electrometer  (§  379),  the  measured  difference  of  potentials 
being  that  of  the  earth  and  of  a  Leyden  jar  fitted  with  a 
replenisher,  by  means  of  which  its  potential  was  varied  so  as 
to  make  the  deflected  image  stand  at  all  points  between  the 
extremity  of  the  scale  and  the  zero  position.  The  working 
of  the  replenisher  being  suspended  at  intervals  to  allow  an 
accurate  reading  to  be  taken  of  the  position  of  the  image  and 
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the  indication  of  the  Standard  Electrometer,  the  subsistence  of 
a  correct  proportion  between  the  deflection  and  the  measure- 
ment obtained  from  the  Standard  Electrometer  was  verified  at 
all  points  of  the  range. 


WITHOUT  INDUCTOR. 
Full  Power. 

Diminished  Power. 


WITH  INDUCTOR 
Full  Power. 
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The  facility  afforded  by  the  number 
of  these  arrangements  for  varying  the 
sensibility  of  the  instrument  even  to 
a  moderate  or  slight  degree  without 
altering  the  adjustment  of  the  fibres, 
will  be  found  useful  in  some  kinds 
of  observations.  For  instance,  if  it 
be  desired  to  observe  the  fluctuations 
of  a  varying  potential,  a  degree  of 
sensibility  which  throws  the  deflected 
image  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the 
scale  will  cause  the  fluctuations  to  be 
twice  as  sensible  and  accurately  read 
as  if  the  deflection  were  only  half  as 
much,  as  they  will  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  deflection  in  the 
two  cases. 

It  is  intended  in  future  to  make  the  induction-plate  smaller 
and  more  distant  from  the  quadrant,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
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inductive  effect  and  permit  of  the  measurement  of  from  100  to 
5000  cells  by  the  least  sensitive  method.  In  some  electro- 
meters also  the  first  two  grades  of  sensibility  may  be  considered 
sufficient,  and  the  induction-plate  dispensed  with.] 

Absolute  Electeometee, 

358.  The  absolute  electrometer  (fig.  11,  Plate  II.)  and  the 
other  instruments  of  Class  III.  are  founded  on  a  method  of 
experimenting  introduced  by  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  and 
described  in  his  first  paper  "  On  the  Elementary  Laws  of 
Electricity,"  *  thirty- four  years  ago.  In  these  experiments 
a.  conductor,  hung  from  one  arm  of  a  balance  and  kept  in 
metallic  communication  with  the  earth,  is  attracted  by  a  fixed 
insulated  conductor,  which  is  electrified,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  its  electric  potential  constant,  is  connected  with  the 
inner  coating  of  a  Leyden  battery.  The  first  result  which 
he  announced  is,  that,  when  other  circumstances  remain  the 
same,  the  attraction  varies  with  the  square  of  the  quantity 
of  electricity  with  which  the  insulated  body  is  charged  and 
is  independent  of  the  unopposed  parts.  "  It  is  readily  seen 
"  that,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harris's  experiments,  it  will  be 
"  so  slight  on  the  unopposed  portions  that  it  could  not  be 
"  perceived  without  experiments  of  a  very  refined  nature,  such 
"  as  might  be  made  by  the  proof  plane  of  Coulomb,  which  is, 
"  in  fact,  with  a  slight  modification,  the  instrument  employed 
"  by  Mr.  Earaday  in  the  investigation.  IsTow  to  the  degree  of  ap- 
"  proximation  to  which  the  electrification  of  the  unopposed  parts 
"  may  be  neglected,  the  laws  observed  by  Mr.  Harris  when  the 
"  opposed  surfaces  are  plane  may  be  readily  deduced  from  the 
"  mathematical  theory.  Thus  let  v  be  the  potential  in  the  in- 
"  terior  oi  A,  the  charged  body,  a  quantity  which  will  depend 
"  solely  on  the  state  of  the  interior  coating  of  the  battery  with 
"  which,  in  Mr.  Harris's  experiments,  A  is  connected,  and  wiU 
"  therefore  be  sensibly  constant  for  different  positions  of  A 
"  relative  to  the  uninsulated  opposed  body  B.  Let  a  be  the 
"  distance  between  the  plane  opposed  faces  of  A  and  B,  and 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1834. 
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"  let  8  be  the  area  of  the  opposed  parts  of  these  faces,  which 
"  will  in  general  be  the  area  of  the  smaller,  if  they  be  unequal. 
"  When  the  distance  a  is  so  small  that  we  may  entirely  neglect 
"  the  intensity  on  all  the  unopposed  parts  of  the  bodies,  it  is 
"  readily  shown,  from  the  mathematical  theory,  that  (since  the 
"  difference  of  the  potentials  at  the  surfaces  of  A  and  B  is  v) 
"  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  produced  by  induction  at  any 
"  point  of  the  portion  of  the  surface  of  B  which  is  opposed  to 

V  ,  , 

"  A  is  — )  the  intensity  at  any  point  which  is  not  so  situated 

"  being  insensible.  Hence  the  attraction  on  any  small  element 
"  ft),  of  the  portion  S  of  the  surface  of  B,  will  be  in  a  direction 

"  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  equal  to  27r(  t — )  o).*  Hence 
"  the  whole  attraction  on  5  is 


87ra2 

"  This  formula  expresses  all  the  laws  stated  by  Mr.  Harris 
"  as  results  of  his  experiments  in  the  case  when  the  opposed 
"  surfaces  are  plane."  f 

359.  After  many  trials  to  make  an  absolute  electrometer 
founded  on  the  repulsion  between  two  electrified  spherical  con- 
ductors for  which  I  had  given  a  convenient  mathematical  formula 
in  §  4  of  the  paper  just  quoted  (§  30,  above),  it  occurred  to  me 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  noticed  by  Harris,  but  easily  seen 
as  an  immediate  consequence  of  Green's  mathematical  theory, 
that  the  mutual  attraction  between  two  conductors  used  as  in 
his  experiments  is  but  little  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  un- 
opposed parts  ;  and  in  1853,  in  a  paper  "  On  Transient  Electric 
Currents,"  X  I  described  a  method  for  measuring  differences  of 
electric  potential  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure  founded  on 
that  idea.  The  "  absolute  electrometer,"  which  I  exhibited  to 
the  British  Association  at  its  Glasgow  Meeting  in  1855,  was  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  putting  these  methods  into  practice. 
This  instrument  consists  of  a  plane  metal  disc  insulated  in  a 

*  See  Mathematical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  275  (VII.  above,  §§  146,  147). 

+  "  On  the  Elementary  Laws  of  Statical  Electricity,"  Cambridge  and  I>ublin 
Mathematical  Journal,  1846 ;  and  Philosophical  Magazine,  July  1854  (II. 
above,  §  27). 

X  Philosophical  Magazine,  June  1853. 
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fixed  horizontal  position  with  a  somewhat  smaller  fixed  metal 
disc  hung  centrally  over  it,  from  one  end  of  the  beam  of  a 
balance.  In  two  papers  *  entitled  "  Measurement  of  Electro- 
static Force  produced  by  a  Battery,"  and  "  Measurement  of  the 
Electromotive  Force  required  to  produce  a  Spark  in  Air  between 
Parallel  Metal  Plates  at  Different  Distances,"  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  February  1860,  I  described 
applications  of  this  electrometer,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  I 
believe,  absolute  electrostatic  measurements  were  made.  The 
calculations  of  differences  of  potential  in  absolute  measure 
were  made  according  to  the  formula  quoted  above  (§  358) 
from  my  old  paper  on  "  The  Elementary  Laws  of  Statical  Elec- 
tricity." 

360.  This  formula  is  rigorous  only  if  the  distance  between 
the  discs  is  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  their  diameters ; 
and  therefore,  in  my  earliest  attempt  to  make  absolute  electro- 
static measurements,  I  used  very  small  distances.  I  found 
great  difiiculty  in  securing  that  the  distance  should  be  nearly 
enough  equal  between  different  parts  of  the  plates,  and  in 
measuring  its  absolute  amount  with  sufficient  accuracy;  and 
found  besides  serious  inconveniences  in  respect  of  sensibility 
and  electric  range :  later  I  made  a  great  improvement  in  the 
instrument  by  making  only  a  small  central  area  of  one  of  thsf 
discs  moveable.  Thus  the  electric  part  of  the  instrument 
becomes  two  large  parallel  plates  with  a  circular  aperture  in 
one  of  them,  nearly  filled  up  by  a  light  circular  disc  supported 
properly  to  admit  of  its  electrical  attraction  towards  the  otlier 
being  accurately  measured  in  absolute  units  of  force.  The  disc 
and  the  perforated  plate  surrounding  it  will  be  called,  for 
brevity,  the  disc  and  the  guard-plate.  The  faces  of  these  two 
next  the  other  plate  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  one  plane 
when  the  disc  is  precisely  in  the  position  for  measuring  the 
electric  force  upon  it,  which,  for  brevity,  will  be  called  its 
sighted  position.  The  space  between  the  disc  and  the  inner 
edge  of  its  guard -ring  must  be  a  very  small  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  aperture,  and  must  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
distance  between  the  plates  ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  disc  may  be 
greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

*  XVIII.  and  XIX.  above,  §§  310-340. 
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361.  Mathematical  theory  shows  that  the  electric  attraction 
experienced  by  the  disc  is  the  same  as  that  experienced  by  a 
certain  part  of  one  of  two  infinite  planes  at  the  same  distance, 
with  the  same  difference  of  electric  potentials,  this  area  being 
very  approximately  the  mean  between  the  area  of  the  aperture 
and  the  area  of  the  disc,  and  that  the  approximation  is  very 
good,  even  should  the  distance  between  the  plates  be  as  much 
as  a  fourth  or  fifth,  and  the  diameter  of  the  disc  as  much  as 
three-fourths  of  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  plates. 
This  conclusion  will  be  readily  assented  to  when  we  consider 
that*  the  resultant  electric  force  at  any  point  in  the  air  between 
the  two  plates  is  equal  numerically  to  the  rate  of  conduction  of 
heat  per  unit  area  across  the  corresponding  space  in  the  follow- 
ing thermal  analogue.  Let  a  solid  of  uniform  thermal  conduc- 
tivity replace  all  the  air  between  and  around  the  plates ;  and  in 
place  of  the  plates  let  there  be  hollow  spaces  in  this  solid.  Let 
these  hollow  spaces  be  kept  at  two  uniform  temperatures, 
differing  by  a  number  of  degrees  equal  numerically  to  the 
difference  of  potentials  in  the  electric  system,  the  space  corre- 
sponding to  the  disc  and  guard-ring  being  at  one  temperature, 
and  that  corresponding  to  the  opposite  plate  at  the  other  tem- 
perature ;  and  let  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  solid  be 
unity.  If  we  attempt  to  draw  the  isothermal  surfaces  between 
the  hollow  corresponding  to  the  continuous  plate  on  the  one 
side,  and  that  corresponding  to  the  disc  and  guard-ring  on 
the  other,  we  see  immediately  that  they  must  be  very  nearly 
plane,  from  very  near  the  disc  all  the  way  across  to  the  corre- 
sponding central  portion  of  the  opposite  plate,  but  that  there 
will  be  a  convexity  towards  the  annular  space  between  the  disc 
and  guard-ring. 

362.  Thus  we  see  that  the  resultant  electric  force  will,  to  a 

V 

very  close  approximation,  be  equal  to  —  for  all  points  of  the 

air  between  the  plates  at  distances  from  the  outer  bounding 
edges  exceedmg  two  or  three  times  the  distance  between  the 
plates,  and  at  distances  from  the  interstice  between  the  guard- 

*  "  On  the  Uniform  Conduction  of  Heat  througli  Solid  Bodies,  and  its 
connexion  with  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity,"  Cambridge  Mathe- 
viatical  Journal,  Feb.  1842  ;  and  Philosophical  Magazine,  July  1854  (I.  above, 
§§  1-6). 
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rins  and  disc  not  less  than  the  breadth  of  this  interstice. 
Hence,  if  p  denote  the  electric  density  of  any  point  of  the 
plate  or  disc  far  enough  from  the  edges,  we  have 

V 


P= 


4:170 


But  the  outward  force  experienced  by  the  surface  of  the 

electrified  conductor  per  unit  of  area  at  any  point  is  ^irp^,  and 

therefore  if  F  denote  the  force  experienced  by  any  area  A 

of  the  fixed  plate,  no  part  of  which  comes  near  its  edge,  we 

have  y^A 

F=-~—y 

which  will  clearly  be  equal  to  the  attraction  experienced  by 
the  moveable  disc,  if  A  be  the  mean  area  defined  above.     This 

—T-  5  the  formula  by  which  difference  of  poten- 

tials  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure  is  calculated  from  the 
result  of  a  measurement  of  the  force  F,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  to  be  expressed  in  kinetic  units.  Thus  if  W 
be  the  mass  in  grammes  to  which  the  weight  is  equal,  we  have 

F=gW, 

where  g  is  the  force  of  gravity  in  centimetres  per  second  per 
second. 

The  difficulty  which,  in  first  applying  this  method  about 
twelve  years  ago,  I  found  in  measuring  accurately  the  dista,nce 
D  between  the  plates  and  in  avoiding  error  from  their  not 
being  rigorously  parallel,  I  now  elude  by  measuring  only  differ- 
ences of  distance,  and  deducing  the  desired  results  from  the 
difference  of  the  corresponding  differences  of  potentials.  Thus 
let  V'  be  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  plates  re- 
quired to  give  the  same  force  F ;  when  the  difference  of  poten- 
tials is  F'  instead  of  V,  we  have 


V'-V={D'-D)J^''^ 


A 


363.  The  plan  of  proceeding  which  I  now  use  is  as  follows  : 
— Each  plate  (fig.  11,  Plate  II.)  is  insulated;  one  of  them,  the 
continuous  one,  for  instance,  is  kept  at  a  potential  differing 
from  the  earth  by  a  fixed  amount  tested  by  aid  of  a  separate 
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idiostatic*  electrometer  ;-j-  the  other  plate  (the  guard-ring  and 
moveable  disc  in  metallic  communication  with  one  another)  is 
alternately  connected  with  the  earth  and  with  the  body  whose 
potential  is  to  be  measured.  The  lower  plate  is  moved  up  or 
down  by  a  micrometer  screw  until  the  moveable  disc  balances 
in  a  definite  position,  indicated  by  the  hair  (with  background 
of  white  with  black  dots)  seen  through  a  lens,  as  shown  in 
fig.  11.  Before  and  after  commencing  each  series  of  electrical 
experiments,  a  known  weight  is  placed  on  the  disc,  and  a  small 
wire  rider  on  the  lever  from  which  the  disc  hangs  is  adjusted 
to  bring  the  hair  to  its  sighted  position  when  there  is  no  electric 
force.  This  last  condition  is  secured  by  putting  the  two  plates 
in  metallic  communication  with  one  another.  For  the  electric 
experiments  the  weight  is  removed,  so  that  when  the  hair  is 
in  the  sighted  position  the  electric  attraction  on  the  moveable 
disc  is  equal  to  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  weight.  The  electric 
connexions  suitable  in  using  this  instrument  for  determining 
in  absolute  electrostatic  measure  the  difference  of  potentials 
maintained  by  a  galvanic  battery  between  its  two  electrodes  are 
indicated  in  fig.  11.  No  details  as  to  the  case  for  preventing 
disturbance  by  currents  of  air,  and  for  maintaining  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, by  aid  of  pumice  impregnated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  are  shown,  because  they  are  by  no  means  convenient  in 
the  instrument  at  present  in  use,  which  has  undergone  so  many 
transformations  that  scarcely  any  part  of  the  original  structure 
remains.  I  hope  soon  to  construct  a  compact  instrument  con- 
venient for  general  use.  The  amount  of  force  which  is  constant 
in  each  series  of  experiments  may  be  varied  from  one  series  to 
another  by  changing  the  position  of  the  small  wire  rider  on  the 
lever. 

The  electric  system  here  described  is  heterostatic  (§  385 
below),  there  being  an  independent  electrification  besides  that 
whose  difi'erence  of  potential  is  to  be  measured. 

*  See  §  385,  below. 

"t  [A  Leyden  jar  with  an  idiostatic  gauge  and  replenislier  fitted  to  the 
cover  by  which  it  is  closed  has  been  found  very  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
The  gauge  can  be  adjusted  to  a  higher  degree  of  sensibility  than  is  attainable 
in  an  electrometer  for  general  purposes,  as  the  Standard  or  the  Portable 
Electrometer,  and  the  micrometer  movements  and  graduations  of  these 
electrometers  are  not  required. — May  1870.] 
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New  Absolute  Electrometee. 

[§  364.. .367  added  May  1870.] 

364.  Plate  III.  is  a  sketch,  iu  perspective  of  this  instru- 
ment, one-third  of  the  full  size.  As  in  the  Absolute  Electro- 
meter just  described,  the  electric  system  is  heterostatic ;  with 
this  addition,  that  the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  charge  is 
tested  and  maintained,  not  by  a  separate  electrometer  and 
electric  machine,  but  by  an  idiostatic  arrangement  forming 
part  of  the  instrument  itself.  This  consists  of  a  Ley  den  jar, 
forming  the  case  of  the  instrument ;  a  gauge ;  and  a  replenisher. 
The  Ley  den  jar  is  a  white  (flint)  glass  cylinder,  coated  inside 
and  outside  with  tinfoil  to  nearly  the  height  of  the  circular 
plate  (A) ;  apertures  being  left  to  admit  the  requisite  light  to 
the  interior,  and  allow  the  indications  of  the  vertical  scale  (r) 
and  divided  circle  {t)  to  be  read.  A  brass  mounting  is  cemented 
round  the  upper  rim  of  the  jar,  to  which  is  screwed  the  cover 
of  stout  sheet-brass  (C),  which  closes  the  jar  at  the  top.  By 
another  brass  mounting  cemented  round  its  lower  rim,  the  jar 
is  fastened  down  to  the  cast-iron  sole-plate  (D)  which  closes 
its  lower  end.  The  sole-plate  is  supported  on  three  legs  similar 
to  those  shown  in  fig.  13,  Plate  II.  The  cover  (C)  supports 
the  replenisher  {E),  and  the  aluminium  balance-lever  of  the 
idiostatic  gauge,  which  are  identical  in  construction  with  those 
described  in  §§  352,  353,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  The  air  inside 
is  kept  dry  by  aid  of  pumice  soaked  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  contained  in  glass  vessels  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
jar. 

The  moveable  disc  or  balance  (c)  hangs  in  a  circular  aperture 
in  the  plate  {A),  which  rests  on  three  fixed  supports  {z,  z,  .) 
cemented  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  jar,  and  in  metallic  con- 
nexion with  the  inside  coating ;  the  manner  of  support  is  that 
of  the  hole,  slot,  and  plane,  described  in  §  380,  (2),  below. 
This  perforated  plate  or  guard-plate  supports  on  a  brass  pillar 
the  attracting  plate  {F)  of  the  idiostatic  gauge,  which  thus 
tests  the  potential  of  the  guard-plate,  balance,  and  inside  coat- 
ing. This  potential  is  kept  constant  during  any  series  of  ex- 
periments by  using  the  replenisher  according  to  the  indications 
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of  tlie  gauge,  which  is  made  extremely  sensitive  by  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  distance  from  the  attracting  plate  {F)  to 
the  balance-lever  and  of  the  torsion  by  which  the  electrical 
attraction  is  balanced  (see  end  of  §  353).  The  replenisher  has 
metallic  contact  with  the  guard-plate  through  the  spring  (e). 
The  jar  is  charged  by  an  insulated  charging-rod  let  down  for 
the  occasion  through  a  hole  in  the  cover. 

365.  The  balance  (c)  is  a  light  aluminium  disc,  about  46 
millimetres  in  diameter,  strengthened  by  an  elevated  rim  and 
radial  ribs  on  its  upper  surface,  but  having  its  lower  surface 
plane  and  smooth.  It  nearly  fills  the  aperture  in  the  guard- 
plate,  sufficient  clearance  being  left  ('75  of  a  millimetre  all 
round)  to  allow  it  to  move  up  and  down  without  risk  of  fric- 
tion. It  is  supported  by  three  delicate  steel  springs,  each  of 
which  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  upper  end  of  the  upper  part 
is  attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  a  vertical  insulating 
stem  (^)  directly  above  the  centre  of  the  disc,  where  the  cor- 
responding end  of  the  lower  part  is  fixed.  The  opposite  ends, 
which  project  considerably  beyond  the  circumference  of  the 
disc,  are  riveted  together.  One  of  these  springs  (s)  is  shown 
in  the  figure.  Their  general  form  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
coach-springs.  The  point  of  attachment  of  their  upper  parts 
is  moved  vertically  by  a  kinematic  arrangement  precisely  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  the  Portable  Electrometer  (§  369). 
The  insulating  stem  (i)  is  attached  to  a  brass  tube  {a),  which 
slides  up  and  down  in  V  guides  by  the  action  of  a  micrometer 
screw.  This  micrometer  screw  is  worked  by  means  of  the 
milled  head  (m)  projecting  above  the  cover  (G) ;  the  guides  for 
the  tube  (a)  and  index  (a?)  which  moves  up  and  down  with  the 
tube,  are  similar  to  those  represented  more  fully  in  fig.  10, 
Plate  II.,  and  are  rigidly  attached  to  a  strong  brass  plate  (&) 
lying  across  the  mouth  of  the  jar  below  the  cover,  and  resting 
upon  the  flange  of  the  brass  mounting,  to  which  it  is  fastened 
by  screws.  The  plate  (b)  is  so  adjusted  that  the  balance  may 
hang  concentric  with  the  perforation  in  the  guard-plate.  The 
tube  (a)  is  similar  in  construction  to  that  represented  in  fig.  8, 
Plate  II.,  and  described  in  §  369,  below.  The  micrometer 
screw  carries  a  horizontal  circular  disc  {d)  graduated  by  100 
equal  angular  divisions.      An  aperture  is  left   in   the  cover 
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throiigli  which  its  indications  can  be  read  ojEf  by  reference 
to  a  fixed  mark  on  the  sloping  edge  of  the  aperture.  This, 
together  with  the  scale  (/),  each  division  of  which  corresponds 
to  one  full  turn  of  the  micrometer  screw,  measures  the  vertical 
distance  through  which  the  tube  {a)  and  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  springs  are  moved. 

Metallic  communication  between  the  balance  and  the  guard- 
plate  is  maintained  by  a  light  spiral  wire  attached  to  the  pillar 
{g)  and  to  the  upper  support  of  the  springs,  which  is  a  brass 
piece  cemented  to  the  insulating  stem.  An  arm,  not  seen  in 
the  figure,  projects  from  the  guard-plate  over  the  disc  so  that 
its  extremity  is  between  the  centre  of  the.  disc  and  the  upper 
end,  bent  horizontally,  of  an  upright  fixed  to  the  disc;  thus 
serving  as  a  stop  to  confine  the  motion  of  the  disc  between 
certain  limits.  A  very  fine  opaque  black  hair  (§  353)  is 
stretched  between  two  small  uprights  (one  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  figure)  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  disc.  An  achromatic 
convex  lens  {K),  fixed  on  the  guard-plate,  stands  opposite,  and 
produces  an  image  of  the  hair  in  the  conjugate  focus,  which  is 
just  oveivthe  outer  edge  of  the  guard-plate.  The  two  opposed 
screw-points  {Ic)  are  adjusted  to  touch  each  side  of  the  image 
thus  thrown  by  the  lens,  which,  on  the  principle  of  the  astro- 
nomical telescope,  is  observed  through  an  eye-lens  (J),  attached 
outside  of  the  jar  to  the  upper  brass  mounting.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  error  of  parallax  in  observing  the  position  of 
the  hair  relatively  to  the  two  points  is  avoided ;  the  position 
of  the  eye  may  be  varied  in  any  direction  without  causing  any 
change  in  the  apparent  relative  position  of  the  hair  (image)  and 
points.  In  adjusting  these  different  parts,  it  is  arranged  that 
when  the  image  of  the  hair  is  exactly  between  the  two  points, 
or  in  what  is  called  the  sighted  position,  the  under  surfaces  of 
the  balance  and  guard-plate  may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  one 
horizontal  plane. 

The  balance  and  springs  are  protected,  in  the  use  of  the 
instrument,  from  disturbing  electrical  forces,  by  a  brass  cover 
in  two  halves  {y,  y),  one  of  which  is  represented  displaced  in 
the  figure,  to  show  the  interior  arrangements.  The  two  halves, 
when  placed  together,  form  a  circular  box,  with  an  aperture  in 
front  in  which  the  lens  Qi)  stands,  and  another  aperture  behind 
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to  admit  light  from  the  sky  or  from  a  lamp  placed  outside  of  the 
jar  in  the  line  of  the  hair,  lens,  and  points. 

366.  The  electrical  part  of  the  instrument  is  completed  by  the 
continuous  attracting  plate  {B),  under  and  parallel  to  the  guard- 
plate  and  spring-balance.  This  is  a  stiff  circular  brass  plate 
with  parts  cut  out  to  allow  it  to  move  freely  past  the  fixed 
supports  (z,  z,  .)  of  the  guard-plate.  An  electrode  (%)  project- 
ing through  a  hole  in  the  sole-plate  from  an  insulating  stem  (j?) 
is  kept  in  metallic  communication  by  a  spiral  wire  with  an  arm 
projecting  from  the  centre  of  the  continuous  plate.  The  plate 
{B)  is  supported  by  a  brass  pillar  {q),  from  which  it  is  insulated 
by  a  short  glass  stem.  It  is  moved  vertically  by  the  micro- 
meter screw  (w)  (step  -rb-  of  an  inch)  ;  and  this  motion  is 
measured  by  a  vertical  scale  (r)  and  horizontal  graduated  circle 
(t)  attached  to  the  screw.  The  screw  projects  below  the  sole- 
plate,  and  is  worked  by  the  milled  head  {%),  the  nut  (v)  being 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  sole-plate.  The  pillar  {q)  moves  in 
V  or  ring  guides,  and  rests  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  screw  in 
the  manner  represented  in  fig.  1 4,  Plate  II. 

367.  Before  this  instrument  is  available  for  absolute  electro- 
static measurements,  the  force  required  to  move  the  balance 
through  any  fixed  vertical  distance  (the  point  of  suspension  being 
unmoved)  must  be  known.  This  is  ascertained  by  weighings 
conducted  in  the  following  manner  : — The  cover  (0)  is  removed, 
and  all  electrical  force  upon  the  balance  is  guarded  against  by 
putting  the  electrode  {n)  in  metallic  communication  with  the 
guard-plate.  The  balance  is  then  brought,  by  turning  the 
micrometer  circle  (cT),  to  the  sighted  position ;  and  the  reading 
on  the  scale  (/)  and  graduated  circle  {d)  is  noted.  A  known 
weight  is  then  distributed  symmetrically  over  the  disc  {to  of  a 
gramme  has  been  used  hitherto),  which  displaces  it  below  the 
sighted  position.  It  is  now  raised  to  the  sighted  position  by 
turning  the  disc  {d),  and  the  altered  micrometer  reading  is 
noted.  The  difference  between  the  two  readings  measiu'es  the 
distance  through  which  the  given  weight  displaces  the  balance 
in  opposition  to  the  tension  of  the  springs;  and  conversely, 
when  the  balance  has  been  displaced  through  the  same  distance 
by  electrical  attraction  between  it  and  the  continuous  plate 
below  it,  this  known  weight  is  the  measure  of  the  force  exerted 
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upon  it.  It  has  been  thus  found  by  repeated  weighings,  that  a 
weight  of  To"  of  a  gramme  displaces  the  balance  through  a 
distance  corresponding  to  two  full  turns  of  the  micrometer 
screw  and  a  fraction  of  one  division  of  the  circle,  in  the  instru- 
ment belonging  to  the  Laboratory  of  the  Glasgow  University. 
This  distance  having  been  ascertained  with  all  possible  care 
and  at  different  temperatures,  in  view  of  the  possible  effect  of 
temperature  on.  the  elasticity  of  the  springs,  the  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding to  absolute  electrostatic  measurements  is  as  follows,  the 
weights  being  removed  and  covers  (?/,  y,  C)  replaced. 

All  electrical  influence  having  been  removed  by  a  wire  led 
from  the  electrode  (n)  through  the  hole  in  the  cover  (C)  to  the 
guard-plate,  the  balance  is  brought  to  the  sighted  position. 
Starting  from  this  point,  it  is  raised  by  the  micrometer  screw 
through  any  distance  which  has  been  ascertained  to  correspond 
to  a  known  weight,  e.g.  the  distance  just  mentioned.  This  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  removal  of  the  weight  (§  363)  in  the 
use  of  the  Absolute  Electrometer  already  described.  The  jar 
is  then  charged,  and  the  potential  is  kept  constant  during  the 
experiments  by  using  the  replenisher  according  to  the  indica- 
tions of  the  gauge,  which,  as  already  said,  has  been  made 
extremely  sensitive  for  the  purpose.  The  attracting  plate  (B) 
is  connected  by  its  electrode  (n)  alternately  with  the  outside 
coating  of  the  jar  (which  may  be  either  connected  with  the 
earth  or  insulated)  and  with  the  body  the  difference  of  whose 
potential  from  that  of  the  outside  coating  is  to  be  measured. 
In  each  case  the  balance  is  brought  to  the  sighted  position  by 
moving  the  plate  (B)  up  or  down  by  the  micrometer  screw  (iv), 
and  the  reading  on  the  vertical  scale  (r)  and  graduated  circle  (t) 
is  noted.  The  difference  of  the  two  readings  gives  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  distances  between  balance  and  attracting 
plate,  from  which  the  difference  of  potentials  is  deduced  by 
the  formula  at  the  end  of  §  362.  In  measuring  the  dijfference 
of  potentials  between  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery,  it  is  found 
very  convenient  to  connect  the  poles,  through  a  Steinheil  (or 
double  Bavarian)  key,  either  with  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar 
(or  earth),  the  other  with  the  insulated  electrode  (oi).  The 
reading  being  taken  and  the  key  reversed,  the  difference  of 
readings,   it   is   evident,  measures  a  difference   of  potentials 
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double  that  of  the  poles  of  the  battery.  Two  observers  are 
convenient,  one  to  watch  the  gauge  and  use  the  replenisher 
accordingly,  the  other  to  take  the  readings. 

Portable  Electeometee. 

368,  In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  portable  electrometer  (figs. 
8,  9,  and  10,  Plate  II.),  the  electric  system  is  heterostatic  and 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  absolute  electrometer,  when  used  in 
the  manner  described  above  in  §  363.  But  the  balance  is  not 
adapted  for  absolute  measure  of  the  amount  of  force  of  attrac- 
tion experienced  by  the  moveable  disc ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  described  for  the  gauge  of  the  quad- 
rant electrometer  in  §  353  above,  only  turned  upside  down. 
Thus,  in  the  portable  instrument,  the  square  disc  (/)  forming 
part  of  the  lever  of  thin  sheet  aluminium  is  attracted  upioards 
by  a  solid  circular  disc  of  sheet-brass  {g),  thick  enough  for 
stiffness.  Every  part  of  the  aluminium  lever  except  this 
square  portion  is  protected  from  electric  attraction  by  a  fixed 
brass  plate  (]i  1i)  with  a  square  hole  in  it,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
stopped  by  the  square  part  of  the  sheet  aluminium  destined  to 
experience  the  electric  attraction,  all  other  parts  of  the  alumi- 
nium balance-lever  being  below  this  guard-plate.  The  alumi- 
nium lever  (ili),  as  shown  in  figs.  8  and  10,  is  shaped  so  that 
when  the  hair  (J)  at  the  end  of  its  long  arm  is  in  its  sighted 
position,  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  fixed  guard-plate  Qi)  and 
moveable  aluminium  square  (/)  are  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  one 
plane.  The  mode  of  suspension  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
described  (§  353)  for  the  gauge  of  the  quadrant  electrometer. 
In  the  portable  instrument,  careful  attention  is  given  by  the 
maker  to  balance  the  aluminium  lever  by  adding  to  it  small 
masses  of  shellac  or  other  convenient  substance,  so  that  its 
centre  of  gravity  may  be  in  the  line  of  its  platinum- wire  axis, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  in  such  a  position  that  the  instru- 
ment shall  give,  when  electrified,  the  same  "earth-readings" 
when  held  in  any  positions,  either  upright,  or  inclined,  or  in- 
verted (§  375  below).  Thus  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of 
the  balance,  when  the  hair  is  in  its  sighted  position,  is  that  the 
moment  of  electric  attraction  round  the  axis  of  suspension  shall 
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be  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  couple  of  torsion,  the  latter 
being  as  constant  as  the  properties  of  the  matter  concerned 
(platinum  wire,  brass  stretching-springs,  etc.)  will  allow. 

369.  The  guard-plate  carrying,  by  the  platinum- wire  suspen- 
sion, the  aluminium  balance,  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a 
small  glass  Leyden  jar  {mm),  and  is  in  permanent  metallic 
communication  with  its  inside  coating  of  tinfoil.  The  outside 
tinfoil  coating  of  this  jar  is  in  permanent  metallic  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  brass  protecting  case.  The  upper  open 
mouth  of  this  case  is  closed  by  a  lid  or  roof,  which  bears  on  its 
inner  side  a  firm  frame  projecting  downwards.  This  frame  has 
two  V  notches,  in  which  a  stout  brass  tube  (o)  slides,  kept  in 
the  Vs  by  a  properly  placed  spring  {p)  [(May  1870)  better  two 
springs,  one  pressing  directly  towards  each  Y],  giving  it  freedom 
to  slide  up  and  down  in  one  definite  line.*  Firmly  fixed  in  the 
upper  end  of  this  tube  is  a  nut  {a,  fig.  8),  which  is  made  to 
move  up  and  down  by  a  micrometer  screw.  The  lower  end 
of  the  shaft  of  this  screw  has  attached  to  it  a  convex  piece  of 
polished  steel  (i,  fig.  8),  which  is  pressed  upon  a  horizontal 
agate  plate  rigidly  attached  to  the  framework  above  mentioned 
by  a  stiff  brass  piece  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the  brass 
tube  through  a  slot  long  enough  to  allow  the  requisite  range  of 
motion.  This  arrangement  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  accompanying  drawings.  It  has  been  designed  upon  obvi- 
ous geometrical  principles,  which  have  been  hitherto  neglected, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  all  micrometer  screw  mechanisms,  whether 
for  astronomical  instruments  or  other  purposes.  The  screw- 
shaft  is  turned  by  a  milled  head,  fixed  to  it  at  the  top  outside  of 
the  roof  of  the  instrument ;  and  the  angles  through  which  it  is 
turned  are  read  on  a  circle  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts 
of  the  circumference  (or  3°"6  each)  by  reference  to  a  fixed  mark 

*  In  consequence  of  suggestions  by  Mr.  Jenkin,  it  is  probable  tbat  tbe 
spring  may  be  done  away  with,  and  the  Vs  replaced  by  rings  approximately 
fitting  romid  the  tube,  but  leaving  it  quite  free  to  fall  down  by  its  own 
weight.  In  consequence  of  the  symmetrical  position  of  the  convex  end  of 
the  screw  over  the  centre  of  the  attracted  disc,  slight  lateral  motions  of  the 
tube  produce  no  sensible  effect  on  the  electric  attraction.  [(May  1870. — 
Various  trials  both  on  the  portable  and  stationary  instruments  have  but 
very  partially  fulfilled  this  anticipation ;  and  have  confirmed  the  practical 
value  of  the  Vs.  The  constructional  advantages  of  the  rmgs  and  geometri- 
cal merits  of  the  Vs  are  easily  combined.] 
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on  tlie  roof  of  the  instrument.  The  hole  in  the  roof  through 
which  the  screw-shaft  passes  is  wide  enough  to  allow  the  shaft 
to  turn  without  touching  it,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  gradu- 
ated circle  turning  with  the  screw  is  everywhere  very  near  the 
upper  side  of  the  roof,  but  must  not  touch  it  at  any  point.  A 
second  nut  (c,  fig.  8)  above  the  effective  nut  fits  easily,  but 
somewhat  accurately,  in  the  hollow  brass  tube,  and  is  prevented 
from  turning  round  in  the  tube  by  a  proper  projection  and  slot. 
Thus  the  screw  is  rendered  sufficiently  steady,  with  reference 
to  the  sliding  tube ;  that  is  to  say,  its  axis  is  prevented  from 
any  but  excessively  small  deviations  from  the  axis  of  the 
sliding  tube  and  fixed  guides  ;  and  when  the  nut  is  kept  from 
being  turned  round  its  proper  axis,  it  forms  along  with  the 
sliding  tube  virtually  a  rigid  body.  A  carefully  arranged 
spiral  spring  presses  the  two  nuts  asunder,  and  so  causes  the 
upper  side  of  the  thread  of  the  screw- shaft  always  to  press 
against  the  under  side  of  the  thread  of  the  effective  nut,  thus 
doing  away  with  what  is  technically  called  in  mechanics  "  lost 
time."  In  turning  the  micrometer  screw,  the  operator  presses 
its  head  gently  downwards  with  his  finger,  to  secure  that  its 
lower  end  bears  firmly  upon  the  agate  plate.  It  would  be  the 
reverse  of  an  improvement  to  introduce  a  spring  attached  to 
the  roof  of  the  instrument  outside  to  press  the  screw  head 
downwards,  inasmuch  as  however  smooth  the  top  of  the  screw- 
shaft  might  be  made,  and  however  smooth  the  spring  pressing 
it  down,  there  would  still  be  a  very  injurious  friction  impeding 
the  proper  settlement  of  the  sliding  tube  into  its  Vs.  A  stiff 
fork  {q)  stretching  over  the  graduated  circle  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  roof  outside,  to  prevent  the  screw  from  being  lifted 
up  by  more  than  a  very  small  space ;  about  to"  of  an  inch 
at  most.  In  using  the  instrument,  the  observer  should  oc- 
casionally pull  up  the  screw-head  and  press  it  down  again, 
and  give  it  small  horizontal  motions,  to  make  sure  that  when 
it  is  being  used  it  is  pressed  in  properly  to  its  Vs  and  down 
upon  the  agate-plate.  A  long  arm  {d,  figs.  8  and  10)  (or  two 
arms  one  above  the  other),  firmly  attached  to  the  sHding-tube, 
carries  an  index  which  moves  up  and  down  with  it.  Two  fixed 
guiding- cheeks  on  each  side  of  this  index  prevent  the  tube 
from  being  carried  round  too  far  in  either  direction  when  the 
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screw  is  turned  :  one  of  these  cheeks  is  graduated  so  that  each 
division  is  equal  in  length  to  the  step  of  the  micrometer  screw  ; 
this  enables  the  operator  to  ascertain  the  number  of  times  he 
has  turned  the  screw.  These  two  cheeks  must  never  simul- 
taneously press  upon  the  sliding-pointer ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
must  leave  it  a  slight  amount  of  lateral  freedom  to  move.  If 
this  does  not  amount  to  'SG  of  a  degree,  the  amount  of  "lost 
time "  produced  by  it  will  not  exceed  to  of  a  division  of  the 
micrometer  circle,  and  will  not  produce  any  sensible  error  in 
the  use  of  the  instrument,  A  glass  rod  cemented  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube  prolongs  its  axis  downwards,  and  bears  the 
continuous  attracting-plate  of  the  electrometer  at  its  lower  end. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  mechanism  just  described  is  to 
prevent  the  nut  and  other  parts  rigidly  connected  with  it  from 
any  other  motion  than  parallel  to  one  definite  line,  and  to  leave 
it  freedom  to  move  in  this  line,  unimpeded  by  any  other  fric- 
tion than  that  which  is  indispensable  in  the  arrangement  for 
keeping  the  sliding  tube  in  its  Vs. 

370.  If  the  inner  tinfoil  covering  of  the  Ley  den  jar  were 
completed  up  to  the  guard-plate  bearing  the  aluminium  bal- 
ance-lever, the  long  arm  of  this  lever  being  in  the  interior  of  a 
hollow  conductor  would  experience  no  electric  influence,  and  no 
force  from  the  electrification  of  the  Ley  den  jar,  or  from  separate 
electrification  of  the  upper  attracting  plate,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  the  electric  density  and  consequent  electric  force  on 
the  long  arm  of  the  lever  would  be  absolutely  insensible  to 
the  most  refined  test  we  could  apply,  because  of  the  smallness 
of  the  gap  between  the  moveable  aluminium  square  and  the 
boundary  of  the  square  aperture  in  the  guard- plate.  But  to 
see  the  hair  on  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  and  the  white  back- 
ground with  black  dots  behind  it,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  glass  under  the  guard-plate  must  be  cleared  of  tinfoil 
outside  and  inside.  Thus  the  electric  potential  of  the  inner 
coating  of  the  Leyden  jar  will  not  be  continued  quite  uni- 
formly over  the  inner  surface  of  the  bared  portion  of  the  glass, 
and  a  disturbance  affecting  chiefly  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  lever  will  be  introduced.  To  diminish  this  as  much  as 
possible  without  inconveniently  impeding  vision,  a  double 
screen  of  thin  wire  fencing,  in  metallic  communication  with 
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the  inner  tinfoil  coating  and  the  guard-plate,  is  introduced 
between  the  end  of  the  lever  and  the  glass  through  which  it  is 
observed. 

371.  A  very  light  spiral  spring  (r)  connects  the  upper  attract- 
ing plate  with  a  brass  piece  supported  upon  a  fixed  vertical 
glass  column  projecting  downwards  from  the  roof  of  the  instru- 
ment. This  brass  piece  bears  a  stout  wire  (s),  called  the  main 
electrode,  projecting  vertically  upwards  along  the  axis  of  a 
brass  tube  open  at  each  end,  fixed  in  an  aperture  in  the  roof 
so  as  to  project  above  and  below,  as  shown  in  fig.  9, 

372.  The  top  of  the  main  electrode  bears  a  brass  sliding 
piece  {t),  which,  when  raised  a  little,  serves  for  umbrella  and 
wind-guard  without  disturbing  the  insulation;  and  when  pressed 
down  closes  the  aperture  and  puts  the  electrode  in  metallic 
connexion  wdth  the  roof  of  the  instrument.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  used  for  atmospheric  electricity  (unless  at  a  fixed 
station),  a  steel  wire,  about  20  centimetres  long,  is  placed  in 
the  hole  on  the  top  of  the  sliding  brass  piece  just  mentioned, 
and  is  thus  held  in  the  vertical  position.  A  burning  match  is 
attached  to  its  upper  end,  which  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
potential  of  the  chief  electrode  and  upper  attracting  plate,  etc., 
all  to  the  potential  of  the  air  at  the  point  where  the  match 
burns.*  The  instrument  is  either  held  in  the  observer's  hand, 
or  it  is  placed  upon  a  fixed  support,  and  care  taken  that  its 
outer  brass  case  is  in  connexion  with  the  earth.  When  the 
difference  of  potentials  between  two  conductors  is  to  be  tested, 
one  of  these  is  connected  with  the  brass  case  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  other  with  the  chief  electrode,  the  umbrella  being  kept 
up.  If  both  of  these  conductors  must  be  kept  insulated  from 
the  earth,  the  brass  case  of  the  electrometer  must  be  put  on  an 
insulating  stand,  and  the  micrometer  screw  turned  by  an  insu- 
lating handle. 

373.  A  lead  cup  (ee,  fig.  8),  supported  by  metal  pillars  from 
the  roof  and  carrying  pieces  of  pumice-stone,  held  in  their 
place  by  India-rubber  bands,  completes  the  instrument.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  glass  must  be  clean,  and  particles  of  dust, 

*  See  Nichol's  CyclopcBclia,  article  "  Electricity,  Atmospheric,"  2d  edition, 
1860  (§  266,  above);  or  "Royal  Institution  Lecture  on  Atmospheric  Elec- 
tricity," May  1860  (§§  277,  278,  above). 
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minute  shreds  or  fibres,  etc.,  removed  as  carefully  as  possible, 
especially  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper  attracting- plate, 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  guard-plate  and  aluminium  square 
facing  it  from  below.  The  pumice  is  prepared  by  moistening 
it  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  pure  sulphuric  acid.  Ordinary 
sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  should  be  boiled  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  free  it  from  volatile  acid  vapours,  and  to  strengthen 
it  sufficiently  by  removing  water  if  the  acid  be  not  of  the 
strongest.  There  should  not  be  so  much  acid  applied  to  the 
pumice  as  to  make  it  have  the  appearance  of  being  moist,  but 
there  must  be  enough  to  maintain  a  sufficiently  dry  atmosphere 
within  the  instrument  for  very  perfect  insulation  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  which  I  find  does  not  in  general  lose  more  of  its  charge 
than  five  per  cent,  per  week,  when  the  pumice  is  properly  im- 
pregnated with  acid.  Thus  there  is  no  tendency  of  the  liquid  to 
drop  out  of  the  pumice ;  and  the  pumice  being  properly  secured 
by  the  India-rubber  bands,  the  instrument  may  be  thrown  about 
with  any  force,  short  of  that  which  might  break  the  glass  jar  or 
either  of  the  glass  stems,  without  doing  any  damage ;  but  to 
insure  this  hardiness  the  sheet  aluminium  of  which  the  bal- 
ance is  made  must  be  very  tJiin.  After  several  weeks'  use  the 
pumice  may  begin  to  look  moist,  and  even  slight  traces  of 
moisture  may  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  lead  cup,  in  conse- 
quence of  watery  vapour  attracted  by  the  sulphuric  acid  from 
the  atmosphere ;  but  the  pumice  should  then  be  taken  out  and 
dried.  At  all  events  this  must  be  done  in  good  time,  before 
enough  of  liquid  has  collected  to  give  any  tendency  to  drop. 
In  all  climates  in  which  I  have  hitherto  tested  the  instrument, 
I  have  found  the  pumice  effective  for  insulation  and  safe 
in  keeping  aU.  the  liquid  to  itself  for  two  months.  But 
Mr.  Becker  having  reported  to  me  that  many  instruments 
have  been  returned  to  him  in  a  ruinous  condition  from  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  having  become  scattered  through  their  metal 
work,  I  now  cause  to  be  engraved  conspicuously  on  the  outer 
case  of  the  instrument  "  pumice  dangerous,  if  not  dried  once 
A  MONTH ;"  also  a  frame  carrying  a  card,  on  which  the  dates  of 
drying  are  inscribed,  to  be  placed  in  a  convenient  position  on 
the  roof  of  the  instrument. 

374.  To  prepare  the  instrument  for  use,  the  inner  coating  of 
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the  Ley  den  jar  must  be  charged  through  a  charging  rod,  insu- 
lated in  a  vulcanite  or  glass  tube,  and  let  down  for  the  occasion 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  instrument,  by  aid  of  a  small 
electrophorus,  which  generally  accompanies  the  instrument,  or 
by  an  electrical  machine.  I  generally  prefer  to  give  a  negative 
charge  to  the  inner  coating,  as  I  have  not  found  any  physical 
reason,  such  as  that  mentioned  in  §  349  above,  to  prefer  a  posi- 
tive charge  to  a  negative  charge ;  and  the  negative  charge  gives 
increased  readings  of  the  micrometer,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
instrument,  to  correspond  to  positive  charges  of  the  principal 
electrode,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  Before  commencing 
to  charge  the  jar,  the  upper  attracting-plate  should  be  moved 
to  nearly  the  highest  position  of  its  range  by  the  micrometer 
screw,  otherwise  too  strong  a  force  of  electric  attraction  may  be 
put  upon  the  aluminium  square ;  and  besides,  the  jar  will  dis- 
charge itself  between  the  upper  plate  and  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  aluminium  square,  when  it  is  pulled  very  much  above  the 
level  of  the  guard-plate  by  the  electric  attraction.  I  have  not 
found  any  injury  or  change  of  electric  value  of  the  scale-divi- 
sions to  arise  from  any  such  rough  usage;  but  still,  to  guard 
against  such  a  possibility,  I  propose  to  add  to  the  guard-plate 
checks  to  prevent  the  corners  of  the  aluminium  from  rising 
much,  if  at  all,  above  its  level,  and  to  conduct  the  discharge 
and  protect  the  aluminium  and  platinum  from  the  shock, 
in  case  of  the  upper  plate  being  brought  too  near  the  lower. 
"When  the  instrument  is  being  charged,  or  when  it  is  out  of  use 
at  any  time,  the  umbrella  should  always  be  kept  down ;  but  it 
must  be  raised  to  insulate  the  principal  electrode,  of  course, 
before  proceeding  to  apply  this  to  a  body  whose  difference  of 
potential  from  a  body  connected  with  the  case  of  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  measured. 

375.  In  using  the  instrument  the  umbrella  must  very  fre- 
quently be  lowered,  or  metallic  communication  established  in 
any  other  convenient  way  between  the  chief  electrode  and  the 
outer  brass  case,  the  micrometer  screw  turned  until  the  hair 
takes  its  sighted  position,  and  the  reading  taken,  the  hundreds 
being  read  on  the  interior  vertical  scale,  and  the  units  (or  single 
divisions  of  the  circle)  on  the  graduated  circle  above.  The 
number  thus  found  is  called  the  earth-reading.     It  measures 
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the  distance  from  an  arbitrary  zero  position  to  the  position  in 
wliich.  the  upper  attracting-plate  must  be  placed  to  give  the 
amount  of  electric  force  on  the  aluminium  square  which  bal- 
ances the  lever  in  its  sighted  position.  A  constant  added  to 
the  earth-reading,  or  subtracted  from  it,  gives  (§  341)  a  number 
simply  proportional  to  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the 
upper  and  lower  plate ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  two  coat- 
ings of  the  Leyden  jar.  The  vertical  scale  and  micrometer 
circle  are  numbered,  so  that  increased  distances  between  the 
plates  gives  increased  readings ;  and  the  zero  reading  should 
correspond  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  zero  distance  between  them; 
although  in  the  instruments  hitherto  made  no  pains  have  been 
taken  to  secure  this  condition,  even  somewhat  approximately. 
If  it  is  desired  to  know  the  constant,  an  electrical  experiment 
must  be  made  to  determine  it,  which  is  done  with  ease ;  but 
this  is  not  necessary  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

376.  First,  an  earth-reading  is  taken,  then  the  upper  elec- 
trode is  insulated  by  raising  the  u.mbrella,  or  otherwise  break- 
ing connexion  between  the  principal  electrode  and  the  outer 
metal  case  of  the  instrument.  The  principal  electrode  and  the 
outer  case  are  then  connected  with  the  two  bodies  whose  differ- 
ence of  potential  is  to  be  determined,  and  the  micrometer  screw 
is  turned  until  the  hair  is  brought  to  its  sighted  position.  The 
reading  of  hundreds  on  the  vertical  scale  and  units  on  the  circle 
is  then  taken.  Lastly,  the  principal  electrode  is  again  con- 
nected with  the  case  of  the  instrument  and  another  earth-read- 
ing is  taken.  If  the  second  earth-reading  differs  from  the  first, 
the  observer  must  estimate  the  most  probable  earth-reading  for 
the  moment  when  the  hair  was  in  its  sighted  position,  with  the 
upper  plate  and  the  metal  case  in  connexion  with  the  two 
bodies  whose  difference  of  potential  is  to  be  measured.  The 
estimated  earth-reading  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  reading 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  bodies  to  be  tested.  This  differ- 
ence measures  (§  362)  the  required  difference  of  potentials  be- 
tween them  in  units  of  the  instrument.  The  value  of  the  unit 
of  the  instrument  ought  to  be  known  in  absolute  electrostatic 
measure ;  and  the  difference  of  reading  found  in  any  experi- 
ment is  to  be  multiplied  by  this,  which  is  called  (§  341)  the 
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absolute  coefficient  of  the  instrument,  to  give  tlie  required  dif- 
ference of  potentials  in  absolute  measure.  It  so  happens  that, 
in  the  portable  electrometers  of  the  kind  now  described  which 
have  been  hitherto  constructed,  the  absolute  coefficient  is  some- 
where about  "01,  so  that  one  turn  of  the  screw,  or  one  hundred 
divisions  of  the  circle,  corresponds  to  somewhere  about  one 
electrostatic  unit,  with  a  gramme  for  the  unit  of  mass,  a  centi- 
metre for  the  unit  of  distance,  and  a  second  for  the  unit  of 
time ;  but  the  different  instruments  differ  from  one  another  by 
as  much  as  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  in  their  absolute  coeffi- 
cients. In  all  of  these  I  have  found  between  three  and  four 
Darnell's  cells  to  correspond  to  the  unit  division ;  that  is  to 
say,  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  cells  to  a  full 
turn  of  the  screw.  With  great  care,  the  observer  may  measure 
small  differences  of  potentials  by  this  instrument  to  the  tenth 
part  of  a  division  (or  to  about  half  a  Daniell's  cell).  With  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  practice  and  care,  an  error  of  as  much 
as  half  a  division  may  be  avoided  in  each  reading. 

377.  But  there  are  imperfections  in  the  instrument  itself 
which  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  secure  very  minute 
accuracy,  especially  in  measurements  through  wide  ranges. 

(1.)  In  the  ffi'st  place,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  end  of  the 
needle  carrying  the  hair  is  protected  sufficiently  by  the  wire 
fences  (§  370)  from  electric  disturbance  to  provide  against  any 
error  from  this  source,  which  possibly  introduces  serious  irre- 
gularities. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  the  capacity  of  the  jar  in  the  small 
portable  instrument  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  that  the  potential 
of  its  inner  coating  shall  not  differ  sensibly  with  the  different 
distances  to  which  the  upper  plate  is  brought,  to  balance  the 
aluminium  lever  with  the  hair  in  its  sighted  position.  But  on 
this  point  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  electric  density  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  guard-plate  is  in  its  central  parts  always 
the  same  when  the  hair  is  in  its  sighted  position ;  and  it  is 
therefore  only  the  comparatively  small  difference  of  the  quantity 
of  electricity  on  this  surface,  towards  the  rim,  corresponding  to 
different  distances  of  the  attracted  plate,  that  causes  difference 
of  potential  in  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar.  But  if  the  upper 
attracting-plate  be  kept  for  several  minutes  at  any  distance,. 
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differing  by  a  few  turns  of  the  screw,  from  that  which  brings 
the  hair  to  its  sighted  position,  the  electricity  creeps  along  the 
inner  unconnected  surface  of  the  glass  so  as  to  diminish  the 
charge  of  the  inner  metallic  coating,  or  increase  it,  according 
as  the  distance  is  too  great  or  too  small.  If  then  quickly  the 
screw  be  turned  and  the  earth-reading  taken,  it  is  found  smaller 
or  greater,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  previously ;  but  after  a  few 
minutes  more  it  returns  to  its  previous  value  very  approxi- 
mately. Error  from  this  source  may  be  practically  avoided  by 
taking  care  never  to  allow  the  hair  to  remain  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes  far  from  its  siglited  position;  never  so  far,  for 
instance,  as  above  the  centre  of  the  upper,  or  below  the  centre 
of  the  lower  spot. 

(3.)  A  third  source  of  error  arises  from  change  of  tempera- 
ture influencinsr  the  indications.  In  most  of  the  instruments 
hitherto  made  I  have  found  that  the  warmth  of  the  hand  pro- 
duces in  a  few  minutes  a  very  notable  augmentation  of  the 
earth-reading  (as  it  were  an  increased  charge  in  the  jar) ;  but 
in  the  last  instrument  which  I  have  tested  (White,  No.  1 8)  I 
find  the  reverse  effect,  the  earth-reading  becoming  smaller  as 
the  instrument  is  warmed,  or  larger  when  it  is  cooled.  I  have 
ascertained  that  these  changes  are  not  due  to  changes  in  the 
electric  capacities  of  the  Ley  den  jars ;  and  I  have  found  that 
the  change,  if  any,  of  specific  inductive  capacity  of  glass  by 
change  of  temperature  is  excessively  small,  in  comparison  to 
what  would  be  required  to  account  for  the  temperature  errors 
of  these  instruments,  which  probably  must  be  due  to  thermo- 
elastic  properties  of  the  platinum  wire,  or  of  the  stretching- 
springs,  or  of  the  aluminium  balance-lever,  or  to  a  combination 
of  the  effects  depending  on  such  properties ;  but  I  have  en- 
deavoured in  vain,  for  several  years,  and  made  many  experi- 
ments, to  discover  the  precise  cause.  It  surely  will  be  found, 
and  means  invented  for  remedying  the  error,  now  when  I  have 
an  instrument  in  which  the  error  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  most  of  the  other  instruments.  It  is  of  course  much 
greater  in  some  instruments  than  in  others  :  in  some  it  is  so 
great  that  the  earth-reading  is  varied  by  as  much  as  twenty 
divisions  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand  in  the  course  of  five  or 
ten  minutes  after  commencing  to  use  the  instrument,  if  it  has 
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been  previously  for  some  time  in  a  cold  place.  Its  influence 
may  be  eliminated,  not  quite  rigorously,  but  nearly  enough  so 
for  most  practical  purposes,  by  frequently  taking  earth-readings 
(§  375)  and  proceeding  according  to  the  directions  of  §  376. 

(4.)  A  fourth  fault  in  the  portable  electrometer  is,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  guard-plate  and  upper  attracting  disc,  which 
ought  to  be  infinite,  are  not  sufficiently  great,  in  proportion  to 
the  greatest  distance  between  them,  to  render  the  scale  quite 
uniform  in  its  electric  value  throughout.  A  careful  observer 
will,  however,  remedy  the  greater  part  of  the  error  due  to  this 
defect,  by  measuring  experimentally  the  relative  (or  absolute) 
values  of  the  scale-division  in  different  parts  of  the  range. 
There  will,  however,  remain  uncorrected  some  irregularity,  due 
to  influence  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  over  the  uncoated 
inner  surface,  in  the  instruments  as  hitherto  made,  in  all  of 
which  the  inner  surface  of  the  jar  is  coated  with  tinfoil  only 
below  the  guard-plate,  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  guard- 
plate  may  be  seen  clearly,  in  order  that  the  observer  may 
always  see  that  all  is  in  order  about  the  aluminium  square  and 
aperture  round  it ;  and  particularly  that  there  are  no  injurious 
shreds  or  minute  fibres.  But  the  irregular  influence  of  the 
electrification  of  the  uncoated  glass,  if  found  sensible,  will  be 
rendered  insensible  by  continuing  the  tinfoil  coating  an  inch 
above  the  upper  surface  of  the  guard-plate. 

378.  All  faults,  except  the  temperature  error,  depend  on  the 
smallness  of  the  instrument ;  and  if  the  observer  chooses  to 
regard  as  portable  an  instrument  of  thirty  centimetres  (or  a 
foot)  diameter,  with  all  other  dimensions,  and  all  details  of 
construction,  the  same  as  those  of  the  instrument  described 
above,  he  may  have  a  portable  electrometer  practically  free 
from  three  of  the  four  faults  described.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  a  small  instrument  (12|  centimetres  high, 
and  8 1  centimetres  in  diameter)  which  may  be  carried  about  in 
the  pocket  can  be  free  from  such  errors.  But  they  are  so 
far  remedied  as  to  be  probably  not  perceptible,  in  the  large 
stationary  instrument  which  I  now  proceed  to  describe. 
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Standaed  Electeometee. 

379.  This  instrument  (figs.  12,  13,  and  14,  Plate  II.)  differs 
from  tlie  portable  electrometer  only  in  dimensions,  and  in 
certain  mechanical  details,  which  are  arranged  to  give  greater 
accuracy  by  taking  advantage  of  freedom  from  the  exigencies 
of  a  small  portable  instrument.  It  is  at  present  caUed  the 
standard  electrometer,  in  anticipation  of  either  remedying,  or 
of  learning  to  perfectly  allow  for,  the  temperature  error,  and  of 
finding  by  secular  experiments  on  the  elasticity  of  metals,  that 
their  properties  used  in  the  instrument  are  satisfactory  as  re- 
gards the  permanence  from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to 
century,  of  the  electric  value  of  its  reading.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment capable  of  being  applied  with  great  ease  to  very  accurate 
measurements  of  differences  of  potential,  in  terms  of  its  own 
unit.  The  value  of  the  unit  for  each  such  standard  instrument 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  determined  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  in  absolute  measure ;  and  until  confidence  can  be  felt 
as  to  its  secular  constancy,  determinations  should  frequently 
be  made  by  aid  of  the  absolute  electrometer. 

380.  The  Leyden  jar  of  the  standard  electrometer  consists  of 
a  large  thin  white-glass  shade  coated  inside  and  outside  to 
within  6  centimetres  of  its  lip,  and  placed  over  the  instrument 
as  an  ordinary  glass  shade,  to  protect  against  dust,  currents  of 
air,  and  change  of  atmosphere.  It  may  be  removed  at  pleasure 
from  the  cast-iron  sole  of  the  instrument,  and  then  the  interior 
works  are  seen,  consisting  of — 

(1.)  A  continuous  disc  of  brass  supported  on  a  glass  stem,  in 
prolongation  of  a  stout  brass  rod  or  tube  sliding  vertically  in 
Ys,  in  which  it  is  kept  by  a  spring  [better  by  two  springs 
(§  369)],  and  resting  with  its  lower  flat  end  on  the  upper  end 
of  a  micrometer  screw  shaft,  shown  in  fig.  13,  where  the  screw, 
graduated  circle,  and  stout  brass  rod  are  as  seen  in  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  manner  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  or  tube 
is  constructed  to  keep  the  round  upper  end  of  the  screw-shaft 
in  position  is  shown  in  section  in  fig.  1 4. 

(2.)  Eesting  on  three  glass  columns,  a  guard-plate  with  a 
square  aperture  in  its  centre,  and  carrying  on  its  upper  side  the 
stretching  springs  and  thin  platinum  wire  suspension  of  an 
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aluminium  balance-lever,  shaped  like  those  of  the  gauge  (§  353) 
and  the  portable  (§  368)  already  described,  but  somewhat 
larger.  The  tops  of  the  three  glass  columns  are  rounded;  a 
round  hole  and  a  short  slot  in  line  with  this  hole  are  cut  in 
the  guard-plate,  and  receive  the  rounded  ends  of  two  of  the 
columns,  which  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  third.  The  flat 
smooth  lower  surface  of  the  guard-plate  rests  simply  on  the 
top  of  the  third  glass  column.  The  diameter  of  the  round  hole 
and  the  breadth  of  the  slot  in  the  guard-plate  may  be  about 

-7-  of  the  diameter  of  curvature  of  the  upper  hemispherical 

rounded  ends  of  the  glass  columns,  so  that  the  bearing  portions 
of  the  rounded  ends  in  the  round  hole  and  in  the  slot  respec- 
tively may  be  inclined  somewhere  about  45°  to  the  plane  of  the 
plate.  This  well-known  but  too  often  neglected  geometrical 
arrangement  gives  perfect  steadiness  to  the  supported  plate, 
without  putting  any  transverse  strain  upon  the  supporting 
glass  columns,  such  as  was  almost  inevitable,  and  caused  the 
breakage  of  many  glass  stems,  before  the  mental  inertia  opposing 
deviations  from  the  ordinary  instrument-maker's  plan  (of  screw- 
ing the  guard-plate  to  brass  mountings  cemented  to  the  tops  of 
the  glass  columns)  was  overcome.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  allowing  the  guard-plate  to  be  lifted  off  and  replaced  in  a 
moment. 

(3.)  Principal  electrode  projecting  downwards  through  a  hole 
in  the  sole  of  the  instrument,  and  rigidly  supported  from  above 
by  a  brass  mounting  cemented  to  the  top  of  a  thick  vertical 
glass  column,  connected  by  a  light  spiral  spring  with  the  lower 
attracting  plate  moved  up  and  down  by  the  micrometer  screw. 
The  aperture  round  the  principal  electrode  may  be  ordinarily 
stopped  by  a  perforated  column  of  well  paraffined  vulcanite 
projecting  some  distance  above  and  below  the  aperture,  which 
I  find  to  insulate  extremely  well,  even  in  the  smoky,  dusty, 
and  acidulated  atmosphere  of  Glasgow.  When  an  extremely 
perfect  insulation  of  the  principal  electrode  and  connected 
attracting  plate  is  required,  the  vulcanite  stopper  surrounding 
it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  aperture,  so  that  the  only  com- 
munication between  the  electrode  and  the  case  of  the  instru- 
ment may  be  along  the  two  glass  columns  in  the  artificially 
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dried  interior  atmosphere  of  the  case;  but  from  day  to  day^ 
when  the  instrument  is  out  of  use,  the  aperture  round  the 
principal  electrode  should  be  kept  carefully  stopped,  if  not  by 
a  vulcanite  insulator  by  a  perforated  cork;  (although  I  find 
but  little  loss  of  insulation,  either  along  the  inner  glass  surface 
of  the  Leyden  jar  or  along  the  three  glass  columns,  when  this 
precaution  is  neglected). 

(4.)  Temporary  charging-rod  enclosed  in  and  supported  by  a 
vertica,l  insulating  column  of  paraffined  vulcanite,  or  a  glass 
tube  well  varnished  outside  and  thickly  paraffined  inside. 
This  insulating  column  bearing  the  charging-rod  is  turned 
round  till  a  horizontal  spring  projecting  from  its  upper  end 
touches  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar,  when  this  is  to  be  charged 
from  an  independent  source,  or  when,  for  any  other  experimental 
reason,  it  is  to  be  put  in  connexion  with  a  conductor  outside 
the  case  of  the  instrument. 

(5.)  A  small  replenisher  of  the  kind  described  for  the  quad- 
rant electrometer  (§  352),  but  with  much  wider  air-spaces  to 
prevent  discharge  by  sparks. 

(6.)  A  large  glass  or  lead  dish  to  hold  as  large  masses  of 
pumice  as  may  be,  which  are  to  be  kept  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

381.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  jar  above  the  guard-plate 
is  left  uncoated  to  allow  the  observer  to  see  easily  the  hair  and 
white  background  with  black  dots ;  also  several  other  smaller 
parts  of  the  glass  above  the  guard-plate  are  left  uncoated  to 
admit  light  to  allow  a  small  circular  level  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  guard-plate  to  be  seen.  The  long  arm  of  the  aluminium 
balance-lever  is  very  thoroughly  guarded  by  double  cages  and 
fences  of  wire  (§  370),  so  that  it  can  experience  no  sensible 
influence  from  electric  disturbing  forces  when  the  covering  jar 
is  put  in  position  and  electric  connexion  is  established  between 
its  inner  coating  and  the  guard-plate  by  projecting  flexible 
wires  or  slips  of  metal. 

382.  The  aluminium  square  plate  is  somewhat  larger,  and 
the  platinum  bearing  wire  somewhat  longer  in  this  instrument 
than  in  the  portable  electrometer,  to  render  it  sensible  to  smaller 
differences  of  potential.  The  step  of  the  screw  is  the  same  as 
in  the  portable  (-^  of  an  inch),  and  one  division  (totj-  of  the 

u 
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circumference  of  the  screw-liead)  corresponds  to  a  difference  of 
potentials  which,  roughly  speaking,  is  equal  to  about  that  of  a 
single  cell  of  Daniell's.  The  effective  range  of  the  instrument 
is  about  sixty  turns  of  the  screw,  and  therefore  about  6000  cells 
of  Daniell's,  That  of  the  portable  electrometer  is  about  15 
turns  of  the  screw  (equivalent  to  about  5000  cells).  Neither 
of  these  instruments  has  sufficient  range  to  measure  the  poten- 
tial to  which  Ley  den  jars  are  charged  in  ordinary  electric 
experiments,  or  those  reached  by  the  prime  conductor  of  a 
powerful  electric  machine.  The  stationary  instrument  with  its 
long  screw  and  its  large  plates  now  described,  would  go  far 
towards  meeting  this  want  if  its  aluminium  lever  and  platinum 
suspension  were  made  on  the  same  scale  as  those  of  the  port- 
able electrometer ;  but  for  an  instrument  never  wanted  to 
directly  measure  differences  of  potentials  of  less  than  two  or 
three  thousand  cells,  the  heterostatic  (§  385)  principle  is  in 
general  not  useful,  and  therefore  I  have  constructed  the  follow- 
ing very  simple  idiostatic  (§  385)  instrument,  which  is  adapted 
to  measure  with  considerable  accuracy  differences  of  potential 
from  4000  cells  upwards,  to  about  80,000  cells. 

Long-range  Electeometee. 

383.  In  this  (fig.  15,  Plate  VI.)  the  continuous  attracting- 
plate  is  above,  and  the  guard-plate  with  aluminium  balance 
below,  as  in  the  portable  electrometer ;  but,  as  in  the  standard 
stationary  electrometer,  the  upper  plate  is  fixed  and  the  lower 
plate  is  moved  up  and  down  by  a  micrometer-screw.  The 
mechanism  of  the  screw  and  slide  has  all  the  simplicity  and 
consequent  accuracy  of  that  of  the  standard  electrometer.  In 
the  only  long-range  instrument  yet  constructed  the  step  of  the 
screw  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  others  (rir  of  an  inch).  In 
future  instruments  it  would  be  well  either  to  have  a  longer  step 
or  to  have  a  simple  mechanism  (which  can  be  easily  added)  to 
give  a  quick  motion ;  as  in  the  use  of  the  present  instrument, 
the  turning  of  the  screw  required  for  great  changes  of  the 
potential  measured  is  very  tedious.  The  guard-plate  projects 
by  more  than  an  inch  all  round  beyond  the  rim  of  the  upper 
attracting-plate ;  partly  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a 
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thick  rim,  wHcli  would  be  required  to  prevent  brushes  and 
sparks  from  originating  in  it,  if  it  bad  only  the  same  diameter  as 
the  continuous  plate  above,  and  partly  to  guard  the  observer 
from  receiving  a  spark  or  shock  in  measuring  the  potential  of 
an  electric  machine  or  of  a  Leyden  battery,  and  to  prevent  his 
hair  from  being  attracted  to  the  upper  plate.  Thus  the  guard- 
plate  is  allowed  to  be  no  thicker  than  suf&ces  for  stiffness,  and 
this  allows  the  observer  to  see  the  hair  at  the  end  of  the 
aluminium  balance-lever  without  the  lever  being  made  of  a 
dynamically  disadvantageous  shape,  as  would  be  necessary  if 
the  guard-plate  were  thick,  or  had  a  thick  rim  added  to  it. 
No  glass  case  is  required  for  this  instrument.  The  smallness 
of  the  needle  and  the  greatness  of  the  electric  force  acting  on 
it  are  such  that  I  find  in  practice  no  disturbance  to  any  incon- 
venient degree  by  ordinary  currents  of  air ;  although  it  and  all 
these  attracted  disc  instruments  show  the  influence  of  sudden 
change  of  barometric  pressure,  such  as  that  produced  by  open- 
ing or  shutting  a  door.  If  not  kept  under  a  glass  shade  when 
out  of  use,  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper  attracting-plate,  and 
the  lower  surface  of  the  guard-plate  and  attracted  aluminium 
square,  should  be  carefully  dusted  by  a  dry  cool  hand.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  none  of  the  vital  electric  organs  of  an  electro- 
meter should  be  touched  by  a  cloth,  as  this  is  almost  sure  to 
leave  shreds  fatal  to  their  healthy  action. 

[(Addition,  1870)  I  intend  to  cover  the  whole  instrument 
with  a  glass  shade,  well  varnished  over  a  large  space  round  an 
aperture  in  its  top,  into  which  an  insulated  electrode  for  the 
upper  plate  will  be  cemented  :  because  with  the  instrument 
open  as  it  is  at  present  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
measuring  high  tension  on  account  of  dust  and  shreds  which 
impair  the  insulation.] 

384.  The  effective  range  of  this  instrument  is  about  200 
turns  of  the  screw.  Eather  greater  force  of  torsion  is  given  than 
in  the  portable  electrometer,  and  a  rather  smaller  attracted  disc 
may  be  used,  so  that  upwards  of  four  cells  may  be  the  electric 
value  of  one  division.  The  instrument  in  its  present  state 
measures  nearly  but  not  quite  the  highest  potential  I  can 
ordinarily  produce  in  the  conductor  of  a  good  Winter's  electric 
machine,  which  sometimes  gives  sparks  and  brushes  a  foot  long. 
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385.  The  classification  of  electrometers  given  above  is  founded 
on  the  shape  and  kinematic  relations  of  their  chief  organic 
parts ;  but  it  will  be  remarked  that  another  principle  of  classi- 
fication is  presented  by  the  different  electric  systems  used  in 
them,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

I.  Idiostatic,  that  in  which  the  whole  electric  force  depends 
on  the  electrification  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  the  test. 

II.  Heterostatic,  in  which,  besides  the  electrification  to  be 
tested,  another  electrification  maintained  independently  of  it  is 
taken  advantage  of. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  long-range  electrometer  (§§  383,  384) 
is  simply  idiostatic,  and  is  not  adapted  for  heterostatic  use ;  but 
each  of  them  may  be  used  idiostatically.  The  absolute  electro- 
meter was  at  first  simply  idiostatic  (§§  358-362) ;  more  recently 
it  has  been  used  heterostatically,  and  is  about  to  acquire  (§363) 
special  organs  adapted  for  heterostatic  use ;  as  yet,  however,  no 
species  of  the  absolute  electrometer  promising  permanence  has 
come  into  existence.  [See  §§  364-367  describing  a  heterostatic 
absolute  electrometer  of  a  species  which  (Jan.  1871)  promises 
to  be  permanent.] 

386.  It  is  instructive  to  trace  the  origin  of  various  hetero- 
static species  of  electrometers  by  natural  selection.  A  body 
hanging,  or  otherwise  symmetrically  balanced,  in  the  middle 
of  a  symmetrical  field  of  force,  biit  free  to  move  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other  in  a  line  tangential  to  a  line  of  force,  moves 
in  one  direction  or  the  opposite  when  electrified  positively  or 
negatively.  Bohnenberger's  arrangement  of  this  kind  has  a 
convenient  and  approximately  constant  field  of  force ;  and  his 
instrument  was  chosen  in  preference  to  others  which  may  have 
been  equally  sensitive,  but  were  less  convenient  and  constant, 
and  it  became  a  permanent  species. 

387.  Bennet's  gold-leaf  electroscope,  constructed  with  care 
to  secure  good  insulation,  electrified  sufficiently  to  produce  a 
moderate  divergence,  has  been  often  used  to  test,  by  aid  of  this 
electrification,  the  quality  of  the  electrification  of  an  electrified 
body  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  its  upper  projecting 
electrode,  causing,  if  its  electricity  is  of  the  same  sign  as  that 
of  the  gold  leaves,  increase  of  divergence ;  if  of  the  opposite 
sign,  diminution.     By  connecting  the  upper  electrode  with  the 
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inner  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar  with  internal  artificially  dried 
atmosphere,  the  charge  of  the  gold  leaves  may  be  made  to  last 
with  little  loss  from  day  to  day ;  and  by  insulating  Faraday's 
metal  cage  (§  342)  round  the  gold  leaves,  and  alternately  con- 
necting it  with  the  earth  and  with  a  conductor  whose  difference 
of  potentials  from  the  earth  is  to  be  tested,  an  increase  or  a 
diminution  of  divergence  is  observed  according  as  tliis  differ- 
ence is  negative  or  positive,  the  gold  leaves  being  positive. 
Hence  (through  Peltier's  and  Delmann's  forms)  the  heterostatic 
stationary  and  portable  repulsion  electrometers,  described 
(§§  274-277,  263  above)  in  the  Eoyal  Institution  Lecture 
on  "Atmospheric  Electricity,"  and  in  Mchol's  Cyclopcedia, 
article  "  Electricity,  Atmospheric,"  already  referred  to,  of  which 
one  species  still  survives  in  King's  CoUege,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in 
the  Natural  Philosophy  Classroom  of  Edinburgh  University. 
The  same  form  of  the  heterostatic  principle  applied  to  Snow 
Harris's  attracted  disc  electrometer  gave  the  portable  and 
standard  electrometers  described  above. 

388.  A  modification  of  Bohnenberger's  electroscope,  in  which 
the  two  knobs  on  the  two  sides  of  the  hanging  gold  leaf  became 
transformed  into  halves  of  a 
circular  cylinder,  with  its  axis 
horizontal  and  the  gold  leaf 
hung  on  a  wire  insulated  in 
a  position  coinciding  with  its 
axis  ;  producing  a  species  de- 
signed for  telegraphic  pur- 
poses, but  which  did  not  ac- 
quire permanence  by  natural 
selection,  and  is  only  known 
to  exist  in  one  fossil  specimen. 
In  this  instrument  the  wire 
bearing  the  gold  leaf  was  connected  with  a  charged  Leyden 
jar,  and  the  semi- cylinders  with  the  bodies  whose  difference  of 
potential  was  to  be  tested.  But  various  modifications  of  the 
divided-cylinder  or  divided-ring  class  with  the  axis  vertical 
and  plane  of  motion  horizontal  have  done  some  practical  work, 
and  one  species,  the  new  quadrant  electrometer  (§  346),  pro- 
mises to  become  permanent. 
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389.  The  heterostatic  principle  in  one  form  or  other  is 
essential  to  distinguish  between  positive  and  negative.  As 
remarked  above  (§  387),  the  original  type  of  this  use  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  old  system  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  charge 
taken  by  the  diverging  straws  or  gold  leaves  of  the  electroscopes 
used  for  the  observation  of  atmospheric  electricity ;  which  was 
done  by  bringing  a  piece  of  rubbed  sealing-wax  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  observing  whether  this  caused  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  divergence.  A  doubt  which  still  exists  as  to  the  sign 
(§  252)  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  observed  by  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  is  owing  to  the  imper- 
fection of  this  way  of  applying  the  principle.  It  is,  indeed, 
to  be  doubted  in  any  one  instance  whether  it  is  not  vitreous 
electricity  that  the  rubbed  sealing-wax  acquires.  And,  again 
(§  342),  it  is  not  certain  that  the  glass  case  enclosing  the  gold 
leaves,  especially  if  very  clean  and  surrounded  by  a  very  dry 
natural  atmosphere,  screens  them  sufficiently  from  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  piece  of  sealing-wax  to  make  sure  that  the 
divergence  due  to  vitreous  electricity  could  not  be  increased 
by  the  presence  of  the  resinously  electrified  sealing-wax  if  held 
nearer  the  gold  leaves  than  the  upper  projecting  stem. 

390.  The  heterostatic  principle  has  a  very  great  advantage 
as  regards  sensibility  over  any  simple  idiostatic  arrangement, 
inasmuch  as,  for  infinitely  small  differences  of  potential  to  be 
measured,  the  force  is  as  the  squares  of  the  differences  in  any 
idiostatic  arrangement,  but  is  simply  proportional  to  the  differ- 
ences in  every  heterostatic  arrangement. 


XXI.  ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY.* 

NEW  APPAEATUS  FOE  OBSEEVING  ATMOSPHEEIC  ELECTEICITY.f 
[Proceedings  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  March  8,  1 859.] 

391.  Dr.  Joule  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  had  some  time 
ago  received  from  Professor  W.  Thomson. — "  I  have  had  an  ap- 
paratus for  Atmospheric  Electricity  put  up  on  the  roof  of  my 
lecture  room,  and  got  a  good  trial  of  it  yesterday,  which  proved 
most  satisfactory.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  conductor  supported 
by  a  glass  rod  attached  to  its  own  roof,  with  an  internal  atmo- 
sphere kept  dry  by  sulphuric  acid :  the  lower  end  of  the  glass 
rod  is  attached  to  the  top  of  an  iron  bar,  by  which  the  hollow 
conductor  is  held  about  two  feet  above  the  inclined  roof  of  the 
building.  A  can,  open  at  the  top,  slides  up  and  down  on  the 
iron  bar  which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  its  bottom, 
and,  being  supported  by  a  tube  with  pulleys,  etc.  below,  can 
easily  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  A  wire  attached  to  the 
insulated  conductor  passes  through  a  wide  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  can,  and  is  held  by  a  suitable  insulated  support  inside  the 
building,  so  that  it  may  be  led  away  to  an  electrometer  below. 
To  make  an  observation,  the  wire  is  connected  with  the  earth, 
while  the  can  is  up,  and  envelopes  the  conductor — its  position 
when  the  instrument  is  not  in  use.  The  earth  connexion  is 
then  broken,  and  the  can  is  drawn  down  about  eighteen  inches. 
Immediately  the  electrometer  shows  a  large  effect  (from  five  to 
fifteen  degrees  on  my  divided  ring  electrometer,  in  the  state  it 
chanced  to  be  in,  requiring  more  than  one  hundred  degrees  of  tor- 
sion to  bring  it  back  to  zero,  in  the  few  observations  I  made). 
When  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  (as  usual  when  the  sky  is  cloud- 

*  The  two  articles  constituting  this  chapter  were  accidentally  omitted 
from  Chapter  XVI. 

+  It  was  with  the  insulated  conductor  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  after- 
wards set  up  in  the  island  of  Arran  that  the  observations  described  in  §  294 
were  made. 
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less)  negative,  the  electrometer  shows  positive  electricity.  But 
when  a  negative  cloud  (natural,  or  of  smoke)  passes  over,  the 
indication  is  negative.  The  insulation  is  so  good  that  the 
changes  may  he  observed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  and 
when  the  can  is  put  up  the  electrometer  comes  sensibly  to  zero 
again,  showing  scarcely  any  sensible  change  when  the  earth 
connection  is  made,  before  making  a  new  start." 

Dr.  Joule  stated  that  he  had  recently  witnessed  experiments 
with  Professor  Thomson's  new  Atmospheric  Electrometer,  the 
merit  of  which  consisted  in  its  extreme  sensitiveness,  and 
the  facility  with  which  accurate  observations  could  be  made 
with  it. 


NOTES  ON  ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY.* 
[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  Fourth  Series,  Nov.  I860.] 

392.  Two  water-dropping  collectors  for  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity were  prepared,  and  placed,  one  at  a  window  of  the 
Natural  Philosophy  Lecture-room,  and  the  other  at  a  window 
of  the  College  Tower  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  A  divided 
ring- electrometer  was  used  at  the  last-mentioned  station ;  an 
electrometer  adapted  for  absolute  measurement,  nearly  in  the 
form  now  constructed  as  an  ordinary  house  electrometer,  was 
used  in  the  lecture-room.  Four  students  of  the  Natural  Philo- 
sophy Class,  Messrs,  Lorimer,  Lyon,  M'Kerrow,  and  Wilson, 
after  having  persevered  in  preliminary  experiments  and  arrange- 
ments from  the  month  of  November,  devoted  themselves  with 
much  ardour  and  constancy  during  February,  March,  and 
April  to  the  work  of  observation.  During  periods  of  observa- 
tion, at  various  times  of  day,  early  and  late,  measurements 
were  completed  and  recorded  every  quarter  minute  or  every 
half  minute, — the  continual  variations  of  the  phsenomenon 
rendering  solitary  observations  almost  nugatory.  During 
several  hours  each  day,  simultaneous  observation  was  carried 
on  on  this  plan  at  the  two  stations.     A  comparison  of  the 

*  Eead  before  the  British  Association,  June  1860. 
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results  manifested  often  great  discordance,  and  never  complete 
agreement.  It  was  thus  ascertained  that  electrification  of  the 
air,  if  not  of  solid  particles  in  the  air  (which  have  no  claim 
to  exclusive  consideration  in  this  respect),  between  the  two 
stations  and  round  them,  at  distances  from  them  not  very 
great  in  comparison  with  their  mutual  distance,  was  largely 
operative  in  the  observed  phsenomena.  It  was  generally  found 
that  after  the  indications  had  been  negative  for  some  time  at 
both  stations,  the  transition  to  positive  took  place  earlier  by 
several  minutes  at  the  tower  station  (upper)  than  at  the  lecture- 
room  (lower).  Sometimes  during  several  minutes,  preceded 
and  followed  by  positive  indications,  there  were  negative  in- 
dications at  the  lower,  while  there  were  only  positive  at  the 
upper.  In  these  cases  the  circumambient  air  must  have  con- 
tained negative  (or  resinous)  electricity.  A  horizontal  stratum 
of  air  several  hundred  feet  thick  overhead,  containing  as  much 
positive  electricity  per  cubic  foot  as  there  must  have  been  of 
negative  per  cubic  foot  of  the  air  about  the  College  buildings 
on  those  occasions,  would  produce  electrical  manifestations  at 
the  earth's  surface  similar  in  character  and  amount  to  those 
ordinarily  observed  during  fair  weather. 

393.  Beccaria  has  remarked  on  the  rare  occurrence  of  negative 
atmospheric  indications  during  fair  weather,  of  which  he  can 
only  record  six  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years  of  very  persever- 
ing observation  by  himself  and  the  Prior  Ceca.  On  some,  if 
not  all,  of  those  occasions  there  was  a  squally  and  variable 
wind,  changing  about  rapidly  between  IST.E.  and  KW.  On 
several  days  of  unbroken  fair  weather  in  April  and  May  of  the 
present  year  the  atmospheric  indication  was  negative  during 
short  periods,  and  on  each  occasion  there  was  a  sudden  change 
of  wind,  generally  from  KE.  to  N.W.,  W.,  or  S.W.  For  instance, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  after  a  warm,  sunny,  and  very  dry  day,  with 
a  gentle  N.E.  breeze,  and  slight  easterly  haze  in  the  air,  I  found, 
about  8.30  P.M.,  the  expected  positive  atmospheric  indication. 
After  dark  (nearly  an  hour  later)  it  was  so  calm  that  I  was  able 
to  carry  an  unprotected  candle  into  the  open  air  and  make  an 
observation  with  my  portable  electrometer.  To  my  surprise  I 
found  a  somewhat  strong  negative  indication,  which  I  observed 
for  several  minutes.     Although  there  was  no  sensible  wind  in 
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the  locality  where  I  stood  *  I  perceived  by  the  line  of  smoke 
from  a  high  chimney  at  some  distance  that  there  was  a  decided 
breeze  from  W.  or  S.W.  A  little  later  a  gentle  S.W.  wind  set 
in  all  round,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern  I  found  strong 
positive  indications,  which  continued  as  long  as  I  observed. 
Dm^ing  all  this  time  the  sky  was  cloudy,  or  nearly  so.  That 
reversed  electric  indications  should  often  be  observed  about  the 
time  of  a  change  of  wind  may  be  explained,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  probability,  thus  : — 

394.  The  lower  air  up  to  some  height  above  the  earth  must 
in  general  be  more  or  less  electrified  with  the  same  kind  of 
electricity  as  that  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and,  since  this  reaches 
a  high  degree  of  intensity  on  every  tree-top  and  pointed 
vegetable  fibre,  it  must  therefore  cause  always  more  or  less  of 
the  phsenomenon  which  becomes  conspicuous  as  the  "  light  of 
Castor  and  Pollux "  known  to  the  ancients,  or  the  "  fire  of  St. 
Elmo  "  described  by  modern  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
which  consists  of  a  flow  of  electricity,  of  the  kind  possessed  by 
the  earth,  into  the  air.  Hence  in  fair  weather  the  lower  air 
must  be  negative,  although  the  atmospheric  potential,  even 
close  to  the  earth's  surface,  is  still  generally  positive.  But  if 
a  considerable  area  of  this  lower  stratum  is  carried  upwards 
into  a  column  over  any  locality  by  wind  blowing  inwards  from 
different  directions,  its  effect  may  for  a  time  predominate,  and 
give  rise  to  a  negative  potential  in  the  air,  and  a  positive  elec- 
trification of  the  earth's  surface. 

395.  If  this  explanation  is  correct,  a  whirlwind  (such  as  is 
often  experienced  on  a  small  scale  in  hot  weather)  must 
diminish,  and  may  reverse,  the  ordinary  positive  indication. 

396.  Since  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  month  I  have  had  two 
or  three  opportunities  of  observing  electrical  indications  with 
my  portable  electrometer  during  day  thunder-storms.  I  com- 
menced the  observation  on  each  occasion  after  having  heard 
thunder,  and  I  perceived  frequent  impulses  on  the  needle 
which  caused  it  to  vibrate,  indicating  sudden  changes  of  elec- 
tric potential  at  the  place  where  I  stood.  I  could  connect  the 
larger  of  these  impulses  with  thunder  heard  some  time  later, 

*  About  five  miles  soutli  of  Glasgow, 
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with  about  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  the  brighter  flashes 
of  lightning  during  a  thunder-storm  by  night  are  usually  re- 
cognised as  distinctly  connected  with  distinct  peals  of  thunder. 
By  counting  time  I  estimated  the  distance  of  the  discharge  not 
nearer  on  any  occasion  than  about  four  or  five  miles.  There 
were  besides  many  smaller  impulses;  and  most  frequently  I 
observed  several  of  these  between  one  of  the  larger  and  the 
thunder  with  which  I  connected  it.  The  frequency  of  these 
smaller  disturbances,  which  sometimes  kept  the  needle  in  a 
constant  state  of  flickering,  often  prevented  me  from  identify- 
ing the  thunder  in  connexion  with  any  particular  one  of  the 
impulses  I  had  observed.  They  demonstrated  countless  dis- 
charges, smaller  or  more  distant  than  those  that  give  rise  to 
audible  thunder.  On  none  of  these  occasions  have  I  seen  any 
lightning.  The  absolute  potential  at  the  position  of  the  burn- 
ing match  was  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative ; 
and  the  sudden  change  demonstrated  by  the  impulses  on  the 
needle  were,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  as  often  augmentations  of 
positive  or  diminutions  of  negative,  as  diminutions  of  positive 
or  augmentations  of  negative.  This  afternoon,  for  instance 
(Thursday,  June  28),  I  heard  several  peals  of  thunder,  and  I 
found  the  usual  abrupt  changes  indicated  by  the  electrometer. 
For  several  minutes  the  absolute  potential  was  small  positive, 
with  two  or  three  abrupt  changes  to  somewhat  strong  positive, 
falling  back  to  weak  positive,  and  gathering  again  to  a  dis- 
charge. This  was  precisely  what  thQ  same  instrument  would 
have  shown  anywhere  within  a  few  yards  of  an  electrical 
machine  turned  slowly  so  as  to  cause  a  slow  succession  of 
sparks  from  its  prime  conductor  to  a  conductor  connected  with 
the  earth. 

397.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  the  electric  potential  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  locomotive  engine  at  work  on  a  railway, 
sometimes  by  holding  the  portable  electrometer  out  at  a  window 
of  one  of  the  carriages  of  a  train,  sometimes  by  using  it  while 
standing  on  the  engine  itself,  and  sometimes  while  standing  on 
the  ground  beside  the  line.  I  have  thus  obtained  consistent 
results,  to  the  effect  that  the  steam  from  the  funnel  was  always 
negative,  and  the  steam  from  the  safety-valve  always  positive. 
I  have  observed  extremely  strong  effects  of  each  class  from 
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carriages  even  far  removed  from  the  engine.  I  have  found 
strong  negative  indications  in  the  air  after  an  engine  had  dis- 
appeared round  a  curve,  and  its  cloud  of  steam  had  dissolved 
out  of  sight. 

398.  In  almost  all  parts  of  a  large  manufactory,  with  steam- 
pipes  passing  through  them  for  various  heating  purposes,  I 
have  found  decided  indications  of  positive  electricity.  In 
most  of  these  localities  there  v^^as  some  slight  escape  of  high- 
pressure  steam,  which  appeared  to  be  the  origin  of  the  positive 
indications. 

399.  These  phsenomena  seem  in  accordance  with  Faraday's 
observations  on  the  electricity  of  steam,  which  showed  high- 
pressure  steam  escaping  into  the  air  to  be  in  general  positive, 
but  negative  when  it  carried  globules  of  oil  along  with  it. 


XXIL  NEW  PROOF  OF  CONTACT  ELECTRICITY. 

[Proceedings  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  Jan.  21,  1862.] 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Professor  W.  Thomson, 
LL,D.,  etc.,  to  the  President,  was  read  : — 

400.  "About  two  years  ago  I  wrote  to  you  that  a  metal  bar, 
insulated  so  as  to  be  moveable  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  a  metal  ring  made  up  half  of  copper  and  half  of 
zinc,  the  two  halves  being  soldered  together,  turns  from  the 
zinc  towards  the  copper  when  vitreously  electrified,  and  from 
the  copper  towards  the  zinc  when  resinously  electrified.  [See 
diagram  of  §  207  (4).] 

"  If  the  copper  half  and  the  zinc  half  of  the  ring  are  insu- 
lated from  one  another,  and  if  they  are  connected  by  means  of 
wires  with  two  pieces  of  one  metal  maintained  at  any  stated 
difference  of  potential  -by  proper  apparatus  for  dividing  the 
electro-motive  force  of  the  two  plates  of  a  Daniell's  element  into 
100  parts,  from  60  to  70  of  those  parts  are  required  to  reduce 
the  zinc  half  ring  and  the  copper  half  ring  to  such  a  state  that 
the  moveable  bar  remains  at  rest  .whether  it  is  electrified 
vitreously  or  resinously. 

"  If  the  copper  half  ring  is  oxidized  by  heat,  the  amount  of 
electro-motive  force  then  required  to  neutralize  the  two  halves 
is  much  increased.  If,  after  oxidizing  the  copper  one  day  by 
heat,  I  leave  the  apparatus  till  the  next  day,  the  effect  is 
generally  diminished,  though  something  of  it  still  remains. 
After  again  heating  the  copper  by  laying  it  for  some  time  on  a 
red-hot  iron  heater  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  I  found  the  effect 
almost  exactly  100  parts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  making  the 
coat  of  oxide  very  complete  and  thick  enough,  and  by  cleaning 
the  zinc  perfectly,  I  shall  be  able  to  get  considerably  above  the 
electro -motive  force  of  a  single  Daniell's  element.  I  remembered 
perfectly  what  you  told  me  a  long  time  ago  about  heating  the 
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coppers  of  a  battery  and  getting  a  strong  effect,  for  some  time 
equal  to  that  of  the  Daniell's  cell,  when  I  tried  the  effect  of 
oxidizing  the  copper  plate  by  heat. 

"I  believe  there  are  also  electrical  effects  of  heat  itself;  so 
that  if  one  half  of  a  ring  of  one  metal  is  hot  and  the  other 
is  cold,  the  needle  will  show  a  difference  according  as  it  is 
charged  positively  or  negatively. 

"  For  nearly  two  years  I  have  felt  quite  sure  that  the  proper 
explanation  of  voltaic  action  in  the  common  voltaic  arrange- 
ment is  very  near  Volta's,  which  fell  into  discredit  because 
Volta  or  his  followers  neglected  the  principle  of  conservation 
of  force.  I  now  think  it  quite  certain  that  two  metals  dipped 
in  one  electrolytic  liquid  will  (when  polarization  is  done  away 
with)  reduce  two  dry  pieces  of  the  same  metals,  when  connected 
each  to  each  by  metallic  arcs,  to  the  same  potential. 

"  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  whole  thing  is  simply 
chemical  action  at  a  distance.  Zinc  and  copper  connected  by 
a  metallic  arc  attract  one  another  from  any  distance.  So  do 
platinum  plates  coated  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  respectively. 
I  can  now  tell  the  amount  of  the  force,  and  calculate  how  great 
a  proportion  of  chemical  affinity  is  used  up  electrolytically, 
before  two  such  discs  come  within  xoVu^^  ^^  ^^  'va.ch  of  one 
another,  or  any  less  distance  down  to  a  limit  within  which 
molecular  heterogeneousness  becomes  sensible.  This,  of  course, 
will  give  a  definite  limit  for  the  sizes  of  atoms,  or  rather,  as  I 
do  not  believe  in  atonjs,  for  the  dimensions  of  molecular 
structures."  [In  an  article  on  the  "  Size  of  Atoms  "  published 
in  "Nature"  for  March  31,  1870,  it  has  been  shown,  by  the 
principle  of  reckoning  here  proposed,  that  "plates  of  copper 
"  and  zinc  of  a  three-hundred-millionth  of  a  centimetre  thick, 
"  placed  close  together  alternately,  form  a  near  approximation 
"  to  a  chemical  combination,  if  indeed  such  thin  plates  could 
"  be  made  without  splitting  atoms."] 


XXIII.  ELECTROPHORIC  APPARATUS,  AND    ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF  VOLTAIC  THEORY. 

ON  A  SELF-ACTING  APPAEATUS  FOR  MULTIPLYING  AND  MAINTAIN- 
ING ELECTKIC  CHAEGES,  WITH  APPLICATIONS  TO  ILLUSTEATE 
THE  VOLTAIC  THEORY. 

[From  tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  June  20,  1867.] 

401.  In  explaining  the  water-dropping  collector  for  atmo- 
spheric electricity,  in  a  lecture  in  theEoyal  Institution  in  1860 
(§  285,  above),  I  pointed  out  how,  by  disinsulating  the  water-jar 
and  collecting  the  drops  in  an  insulated  vessel,  a  self-acting  elec- 
tric condenser  is  obtained.  If,  owing  to  electrified  bodies  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  potential  in  the  air  round  the  place  where  the 
stream  breaks  into  drops  is  positive,  the  drops  fall  away  nega- 
tively electrified ;  or  vice  versa,  if  the  potential  is  negative,  the 
drops  fall  away  positively  electrified.  The  stream  of  water 
descending  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  charges  of 
the  electrified  bodies  to  which  its  electric  action  is  due,  pro- 
vided always  these  bodies  are  kept  properly  insulated ;  but  by 
the  dynamical  energy  of  fluid-motion,  and  work  performed  by 
gravity  upon  the  descending  drops,  electricity  may  be  unceas- 
ingly produced  on  the  same  principle  as  by  the  electrophorus. 
But,  as  in  the  electrophorus  there  was  no  provision  except  good 
insulation  for  maintaining  the  charge  of  the  electrified  body 
or  bodies  from  which  the  induction  originates,  this  want  is 
supplied  by  the  following  reciprocal  arrangement,  in  which  the 
body  charged  by  the  drops  of  water  is  made  the  inductor  for 
another  stream,  the  drops  from  which  in  their  turn  keep  up 
the  charge  of  the  inductor  of  the  first. 

402.  To  stems  connected  with  the  inside  coatings  of  two 
Leyden  phials  are  connected  metal  pieces,  which,  to  avoid  cir- 
cumlocution, I  shall  call  inductors  and  receivers.  Each  stem 
bears  an  inductor  and  a  receiver,  the  inductor  of  the  first  jar  being 
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vertically  over  the  receiver  of  the  second  jar,  and  vice  versa. 
Each  inductor  consists  of  a  vertical  metal  cylinder  (fig.  1)  open 
at  each  end.     Each  receiver  consists  of  a  vertical  metal  cylinder 
Pig.  1.       open  at  each  end,  but  partially  stopped  in  its  middle 
by  a  small  funnel  (fig.   1),  with  its   narrow  mouth 
pointing  downwards,  and  situated  a  little  above  the 
middle  of  the  cylinder.      Two  fine  vertical  streams 
of    uninsulated  water    are   arranged  to    break  into 
drops,  one  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  centre  of  each 
inductor.     The  drops  fall  along  the  remainder  of  the 
axis  of  the  inductor,  and  thence  downwards,  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  axis  of  the  receiver  of  the  other  jar, 
until  they  meet  the  funnel.     The  water  re-forms  into 
drops  at  the  fine  mouth  of  the  funnel,  which  fall  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  axis  of  the  receiver  and  are 
carried  off  by  a  proper  drain  below  the  apparatus. 
Suppose  now  a  small  positive  charge  of  electricity  be 
given  to  the  first  jar.     Its  inductor  electrifies  nega- 
tively each  drop  of  water  breaking  away  in  its  centre 
;■  from  the  continuous  uninsulated  water   above ;   all 

6  Muctor*"  these  drops  give  up  their  electricity  to  the  second  jar, 
c  Receiver,  ^j^g^  they  meet  the  funnel  in  its  receiver.  The  drops 
falling  away  from  the  lower  fine  mouth  of  the  funnel  carry  away 
excessively  little  electricity,  however  highly  the  jar  may  be 
charged ;  because  the  place  where  they  break  away  is,  as  it  were, 
in  the  interior  of  a  conductor,  and  therefore  has  nearly  zero  elec- 
trification. The  negative  electrification  thus  produced  in  the 
second  jar  acts,  through  its  inductor,  on  the  receiver  of  the  first 
jar,  to  augment  the  positive  electrification  of  the  first  jar,  and 
causes  the  negative  electrification  of  the  second  jar  to  go  on 
more  rapidly,  and  so  on.  The  dynamical  value  of  the  electrifi- 
cations thus  produced  is  drawn  from  the  energy  of  the  descend- 
ing water,  and  is  very  approximately  equal  to  the  integral  work 
done  by  gravity  against  electric  force  on  the  drops,  in  their  path 
from  the  point  where  they  break  away  from  the  uninsulated 
water  above,  to  contact  with  the  funnel  of  the  receiver  below. 
In  the  first  part  of  this  course  each  drop  will  be  assisted  down- 
wards by  electric  repulsion  from  the  inductively  electrified 
water  and  tube  above  it ;  but  below  a  certain  point  of  its  course 
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the  resultant  electric  force  upon  it  will  be  upwards,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  way  of  viewing  the  composition  of 
electric  forces,  may  be  regarded  as  being  at  first  chiefly  upward 
repulsion  of  the  receiver  diminished  by  downward  repulsion 
from  the  water  and  tube,  and  latterly  the  sum  of  upward  re- 
pulsion of  the  receiver  and  upward  attraction  of  the  inductor. 
The  potential  method  gives  the  integral  amount,  being  the  ex- 
cess of  work  done  against  electric  force,  above  work  performed  hy 
electric  force  on  each  drop  in  its  whole  path.  It  is  of  course  equal 
to  m  V,  if  m  denote  the  quantity  of  electricity  carried  by  each 
drop,  as  it  breaks  from  the  continuous  water  above,  and  V  the 
potential  of  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar  bearing  the  receiver, 
the  potential  of  the  uninsulated  water  being  taken  as  zero.  The 
practical  limit  to  the  charges  acquired  is  when  one  of  them 
is  so  strong  as  to  cause  sparks  to  pass  across  some  of  the 
separating  air-spaces,  or  to  throw  the  drops  of  water  out  of 
their  proper  course  and  cause  them  to  fall  outside  the  receiver 
through  which  they  ought  to  pass.     It  is  curious,  after  com- 
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mencing  with  no  electricity  except  a  feeble  charge  in  one  of 
the  jars,  only  discoverable  by  a  delicate  electrometer,  to  see  in 
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the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a  somewhat  rapid  succession  of 
sparks  pass  in  some  part  of  the  apparatus,  or  to  see  the  drops 
of  water  scattered  about  over  the  lips  of  one  or  both  the 
receivers. 

403.  The  Leyden  jars  represented  in  the  sketch  (fig.  2)  are 
open-mouthed  jars  of  ordinary  flint  glass,  which,  when  very  dry, 
I  generally  find  to  insulate  electricity  with  wonderful  perfection. 
The  inside  coatings  consist  of  strong  liquid  sulphuric  acid,  and 
heavy  lead  tripods  with  vertical  stems  projecting  upwards  above 
the  level  of  the  acid,  which,  by  arms  projecting  horizontally 
above  the  lip  of  the  jar,  bear  the  inductors  and  receivers,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2.  Lids  of  gutta  percha  or  sheet  metal  close  the 
mouth  of  each  jar,  except  a  small  air-space  of  from  -|^  to  -^^  of 
an  inch  round  the  projecting  stems.     If  a  tube  (fig.  3)  be  added 


Fig.  3. 


SA  Sulphuric  Acid. 

to  the  lid  to  prevent  currents  of  air  from  circulating  into  the 
interior  of  the  jar,  the  insulation  may  be  so  good  that  the  loss 
may  be  no  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  charge  in  three 
or  four  days.  Two  such  jars  may  be  kept  permanently  charged 
from  year  to  year  by  very  slow  water- dropping  arrangements, 
a  drop  from  each  nozzle  once  every  two  or  three  minutes  being 
quite  sufficient. 

404.  The  mathematical  theory  of  the  action,  appended  below* 
is  particularly  simple,  but  nevertheless  curiously  interesting. 


J 


*  Let  c,  c'  be  the  capacities  of  the  two  jars,  I,  V  their  rates  of  loss  per  unit 
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405.  The  reciprocal  electrostatic  arrangement  now  described 
presents  an  interesting  analogy  to  the  self-sustaining  electro- 
magnetic system  recently  brought  before  the  Eoyal  Society  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens  and  Professor  Wheatstoue,  and  mathemati- 
cally investigated  by  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell.  Indeed  it  was 
from  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  electromagnetic  system 
that  the  reciprocal  part  of  the  electrostatic  arrangement  occurred 
to  me  recently.  The  particular  form  of  self-acting  electrophorus 
condenser  now  described,  I  first  constructed  many  years  ago. 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  an  application  of 
it  to  illustrate  a  very  important  fundamental  part  of  electric 
theory.  I  hope  soon  to  communicate  to  the  Eoyal  Society  a 
description  of  some  other  experiments  which  I  made  seven 
years  ago  on  the  same  subject,  and  which  I  hope  now  to  be  able 
to  prosecute  further. 

406.  Using  only  a  single  inductor  and  a  single  receiver,  as 
shown  in  fig.  1,  let  the  inductor  be  put  in  metallic  communication 
with  a  metal  vessel  or  cistern  whence  the  water  flows ;  and  let 
the  receiver  be  put  in  communication  with  a  delicate  electro- 
scope or  electrometer.  If  the  lining  of  the  cistern  and  the  inner 
metallic  surface  of  the  inductor  be  different  metals,  an  electric 
effect  is  generally  found  to  accumulate  in  the  receiver  and 
electrometer.     Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  inner  surface  of  the 

potential  of  charge,  per  unit  of  time,  and  D,  D'  the  values  of  the  water- 
droppers  influenced  by  them.  Let  -^-v  and  —v'  be  their  potentials  at  time  t; 
V  and  v'  being  of  one  sign  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  apparatus  described 
in  the  text.     The  action  is  expressed  by  the  following  equations  : — 

dt  '  at 

If  c,  T>,  I,  (/,  J)',  I' were  all  constant,  the  solution  of  these  equations  would  be, 
for  the  case  of  commencing  with  the  first  jar  charged  to  potential  1,  and  the 
second  zero, 

{c'p  +  l')€Pi-{c'(r+l')e<^t  ,         eP«-e<r« 

C{p-(T)  C(p-(T) 

with  the  corresponding  symmetrical  expression  for  the  case  in  which  the 
second  jar  is  charged,  and  the  first  at  zero,  in  the  beginning ;  the  roots  of 
the  quadratic 

{CT  +  Z)(c'a;  +  O-DD'=0 

being  denoted  by-  p  and  a-.  When  W  :>-  DD',  both  roots  are  negative  ;  and 
the  electrification  comes  to  zero  in  time,  whatever  may  be  the  initial  charges. 
But  when  ?r«=cDD',  one  root  is  positive  and  the  other  negative,  and  ultimately 
the  charges  augment  in  proportion  to  eP*  if  p  be  the  positive  root. 
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Fig.  4. 


inductor  be  dry  polislied  zinc,  and  the  vessel  of  water  above  be 
copper,  the  receiver  acquires  a  continually  increasing  charge 
of  negative  electricity.  There  is  little  or  no  effect,  either  posi- 
tive or  negative,  if  the  inductor  present  a  surface  of  polished 
copper  to  the  drops  where  they  break  from  the  continuous  water 
above :  but  if  the  copper  surface  be  oxidized  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp, 
until,  instead  of  a  bright  metallic  surface  of  copper,  it  presents 
a  slate-coloured  surface  of  oxide  of  copper  to  the  drops,  these 
become  positively  electrified,  as  is  proved  by  a 
continually  increasing  positive  charge  exhi- 
bited by  the  electrometer.  When  the  inner 
surface  of  the  inductor  is  of  bright  metallic 
colour,  either  zinc  or  copper,  there  seems  to  be 
little  difference  in  the  effect  whether  it  be  wet 
with  water  or  quite  dry ;  also  I  have  not  found 
a  considerable  difference  produced  by  lining 
the  inner  surface  of  the  inductor  with  moist  or 
dry  paper.  Copper  filings  falling  from  a  copper 
funnel  and  breaking  away  from  contact  in  the 
middle  of  a  zinc  inductor,  in  metallic  commu- 
nication with  a  copper  funnel,  as  shown  in  fig. 
4,  produce  a  rapidly  increasing  negative  charge 
in  a  small  insulated  can  catching  them  below. 
The  quadrant  divided-ring  electrometer*  in- 
dicating, by  the  image  of  a  lamp  on  a  scale,  angular  motions  of 
a  small  concave  mirror  (-J-  of  a  grain  in  weight)  such  as  I  use 
in  galvanometers,  is  very  convenient  for  exhibiting  these  results. 
Its  sensibility  is  such  that  it  gives  a  deflection  of  100  scale- 
divisions  {-^  of  an  inch  each)  on  either  side  of  zero,  as  the 
effect  of  a  single  cell  of  Daniell's ;  the  focusing,  by  small  con- 
cave mirrors  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Becker,  being  so  good  that 
a  deflection  can  easily  be  read  with  accuracy  to  a  quarter  of  a 
scale -division.  By  adopting  Peltier's  method  of  a  small  mag- 
netic needle  attached  to  the  electric  moveable  body  (or  "needle"), 
and  by  using  fixed  steel  magnets  outside  the  instrument  to  give 
directing   force  (instead   of  the   glass-fibre  suspension  of  the 


a  Copper  Pilings. 
6  Inductor — Zinc, 
c  Receiver. 


*  See  Nicliol's  Encyclopcedia,  1860,  article  "  Electricity,  AtmospLieric  ;" 
or  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  May  1860,  Lecture  on  Atmospheric 
Electricity  [§§  249...293,  above]. 
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divided-ring  electrometers  described  in  the  articles  referred  to), 
and  by  giving  a  measurable  motion  by  means  of  a  micrometer 
screw  to  one  of  the  quadrants,  I  have  a  few  weeks  ago  succeeded 
in  making  this  instrument  into  an  independent  electrometer, 
instead  of  a  mere  electroscope,  or  an  electrometer  in  virtue  of  a 
separate  gauge  electrometer,  as  in  the  Kew  recording  atmo- 
spheric electrometer,  described  in  the  Eoyal  Institution  lecture. 
407.  Eeverting  to  the  arrangement  described  above  of  a  copper 
vessel  of  water  discharging  water  in  drops  from  a  nozzle  through 
an  inductor  of  zinc  in  metallic  connection  with  the  copper,  let 
the  receiver  be  connected  with  a  second  inductor,  this  inductor 
insulated ;  and  let  a  second  nozzle,  from  an  uninsulated  stream 
of  water,  discharge  drops  through  it  to  a  second  receiver.  Let 
this  second  receiver  be  connected  with  a  third  inductor  used  to 
electrify  a  third  stream  of  water  to  be  caught  in  a  third  receiver, 
and  so  on.  We  thus  have  an  ascending  scale  of  electrophorus 
action  analogous  to  the  beautiful  mechanical  electric  multiplier 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  Yarley,  with  which,  by  purely  electrostatic  induc- 
tion, he  obtained  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks  from  an  ordinary 
single  voltaic  element.  This  result  is  easily  obtained  by  the 
self-acting  arrangement  now  described,  with  the  important 
modification  in  the  voltaic  element  according  to  which  no  chemi- 
cal action  is  called  into  play,  and  work  done  by  gravity  is  sub- 
stituted for  work  done  by  the  combination  of  chemical  elements. 


ON  A  UNIFORM  ELECTRIC  CURRENT  ACCUMULATOR. 

[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  January  1868.] 

408.  Conceive  a  closed  circuit,  C  T  A  B  G,  according  to  the 
following  description  :— One  portion  of  it,  T  A,  tangential  to  a 
circular  disc  of  conducting  material  and  somewhat  longer  than 
the  radius ;  the  continuation,  A  B,  at  right  angles  to  this  in 
the  plane  of  the  wheel,  of  a  length  equal  to  the  radius ;  and 
the  completion  of  the  circuit  by  a  fork,  B  C,  extending  to  an 
axle  bearing  the  wheel.  If  all  of  the  wheel  were  cut  away 
except  a  portion,  C  T,  from  the  axle  to  the  point  of  contact  at 
the  circumference,  the  circuit  would  form  a  simple  rectangle, 
G  T  A  B,  except   the  bifurcation  of   the  side   B  G.     Let   a 
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fixed  magnet  be  placed  so  as  to  give  lines  of  force  perpen- 
dicular to  the  wheel,  in  the  parts  of  it  between  G  the  centre 
and  T  the  point  of  the  circumference  touched  by  the  fixed 

conductor;  and  let  power  be  applied 
to  cause  the  wheel  to  rotate  in  the 
direction  towards  A.  According  to 
Faraday's  well-known  discovery,  a 
current  is  induced  in  the  circuit  in 
such  a  direction  that  the  mutual 
electromagnetic  action  between  it  and 
the  fixed  magnet  resists  the  motion  of 
the  wheel.  Now  the  mutual  elec- 
tromagnetic force  between  the  portions  A  B  and  0  T  of 
the  circuit  is  repulsive,  according  to  the  well-known  elemen- 
tary law  of  Ampere,  and  therefore  resists  the  actual  motion 
of  the  wheel;  hence,  if  the  magnet  be  removed,  there  will 
still  be  electromagnetic  induction  tending  •  to  maintain  the 
current.  Let  us  suppose  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  to  have  been 
at  first  no  greater  than  that  practically  attained  in  ordinary  ex- 
periments wdth  Barlow's  electromagnetic  disc.  As  the  magnet 
is  gradually  withdrawn  let  the  velocity  be  gradually  increased 
so  as  to  keep  the  strength  of  the  current  constant,  and,  when 
the  magnet  is  quite  away,  to  maintain  the  current  solely  by 
electromagnetic  induction  between  the  fixed  and  moveable  por- 
tions of  the  circuit.  If,  when  the  magnet  is  away,  the  wheel 
be  forced  to  rotate  faster  than  the  limiting  velocity  of  our  pre- 
vious supposition,  the  current  will  be  augmented  according  to 
the  law  of  compound  interest,  and  would  go  on  thus  increasing 
without  limit  were  it  not  that  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  would 
become  greater  in  virtue  of  the  elevation  of  temperature  pro- 
duced by  the  current.  The  velocity  of  rotation  which  gives  by 
induction  an  electromotive  force  exactly  equal  to  that  required 
to  maintain  the  current,  is  clearly  independent  of  the  strength 
of  the  current.  The  mathematical  determination  of  it  becomes 
complicated  by  the  necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  diffusion 
of  the  current  through  portions  of  the  disc  not  in  a  straight  line 
between  G  and  T ;  but  it  is  very  simple  and  easy  if  we  prevent 
this  diffusion  by  cutting  the  wheel  into  an  infinite  number  of 
infinitely  thin  spokes,  a  great  number  of  which  are  to  be  simul- 
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taneously  in  contact  with  the  fixed  conductor  at  T.  The 
linear  velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  in  the  limiting 
case  bears  to  the  velocity  which  measures,  in  absolute  measure, 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  a  ratio  (determinable  by  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mathematical  problem)  which  depends  on  the  pro- 
portions of  the  rectangle  G  T  A  B,  and  is  independent  of  its 
absolute  dimensions, 

409.  Lastly,  suppose  the  wheel  to  be  kept  rotating  at  any  con- 
stant velocity,  whether  above  or  below  the  velocity  determined  by 
the  preceding  considerations ;  and  suppose  the  current  to  be  tem- 
porarily excited  in  any  way  (for  instance,  by  bringing  a  magnet 
into  the  neighbourhood  and  then  withdrawing  it) ;  the  strength 
of  this  current  will  diminish  towards  zero  or  will  increase  to- 
wards infinity,  according  as  the  velocity  is  below  or  above  the 
critical  velocity.  The  diminution  or  augmentation  would  fol- 
low the  compound  interest  law  if  the  resistance  in  the  circuit 
remained  constant.  The  conclusion  presents  us  with  this 
wonderful  result  :  that  if  we  commence  with  absolutely  no 
electric  current  and  give  the  wheel  any  velocity  of  rotation 
exceeding  the  critical  velocity,  the  electric  equilibrium  is  un- 
stable :  an  infinitesimal  current  in  either  direction  would  aug- 
ment until,  by  heating  the  circuit,  the  electric  resistance  becomes 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  electromotive  force  of  in- 
duction just  suffices  to  keep  the  current  constant. 

410.  It  will  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  realize  this 
result  in  practice,  because  of  the  great  velocity  required,  and  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  good  frictional  contact  at  the  circum- 
ference, without  enormous  friction,  and  consequently  frictional 
generation  of  heat. 

411.  The  electromagnetic  augmentation  and  maintenance  of  a 
current  discovered  by  Siemens,  and  put  in  practice  by  him,  with 
the  aid  of  soft  iron,  and  proved  by  Maxwell  to  be  theoretically 
possible  without  soft  iron,  suggested  the  subject  of  this  commu- 
nication to  the  author,  and  led  him  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
similar  result  with  only  a  single  circuit,  and  no  making  and 
breaking  of  contacts ;  and  it  is  only  these  characteristics  that 
constitute  the  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement  which  he  now 
describes. 
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Fig.  1. 


ON  VOLTA-CONVECTION  BY  FLAME. 

[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  January  1868.] 

412.  In  Nichol's  Cyclopcedia,  article  "Electricity,  Atmo- 
spheric "  (2d  edition),  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
loistitution  May  1860  (Lecture  on  Atmospheric  Electricity), 
[§§  2 4 9... 2 9 3,  above]  the  author  had  pointed  out  that  the 
effect  of  the  flame  of  an  insulated  lamp  is  to  reduce  the 
lamp  and  other  conducting  material  connected  with  it  to 
the  same  potential  as  that  of  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  flame,  and  that  the  effect  of  a  fine  jet  of  water  from  an 
insulated  vessel  is  to  bring  the  vessel  and  other  conducting 
material  connected  with  it  to  the  same  potential  as  that  of  the 

air  at  the  point  where  the  jet 
breaks  into  drops.  In  a  recent 
communication  to  the  Eoyal 
Society  "On  a  Self-acting  Ap- 
paratus for  JMultiplying  and 
Maintaining  Electric  Charges, 
with  applications  to  illustrate 
the  Voltaic  Theory,"  [§§  401... 
407,  above,]  an  experiment  was 
described  in  which  a  water- 
dropping  apparatus  was  em- 
ployed to  prove  the  difference 
of  potential  in  the  air,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  bright  metallic 
surfaces  of  zinc  and  copper 
metallically  connected  with  one 
another,  which  is  to  be  expected 
from  Volta's  discovery  of  contact- 
electricity.  In  the  present  com- 
munication a  similar  experiment 
is  described,  in  which  the  flame  of 
a  spirit-lamp  is  used  instead  of  a  jet  of  water  breal^ing  into  drops. 

413.  A  spirit-lamp  is  placed  on  an  insulated  stand  connected 
with  a  very  delicate  electrometer.  Copper  and  zinc  cylinders, 
in  metallic  connection  with  the  metal  case  of  the  electrometer, 
are   alternately  held  vertically  in   such  a  position  that  the 
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flame  burns  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  whicli  is  open 
at  both  ends.  If  the  electrometer  reading,  with  the  copper 
cylinder  surrounding  the  flame,  is  called  zero,  the  reading 
observed  with  the  zinc  cylinder  surrounding  the  flame  indicates 
positive  electrification  of  the  insulated  stand  bearing  the  lamp. 

414.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  differential  method  here 
followed  eliminates  the  ambiguity  involved  in  what  is  meant  by 
the  potential  of  a  conducting  system  composed  partly  of  flame, 
partly  of  alcohol,  and  partly  of  metal.  In  a  merely  illustrative 
experiment,  which  the  author  has  already  made,  the  amount  of 
difference  made  by  substituting  the  zinc  cylinder  for  the  copper 
cylinder  round  the  flame  was  rather  more  than  half  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  maintained  by  a  single  cell  of  Daniell's.  Thus, 
when  the  sensibility  of  the  quadrant  divided-ring  electrometer 
(§  406)  was  such  that  a  single  cell  of  Daniell's  gave  a  deflection 
of  79  scale  divisions,  the  difference  of  the  reading  when  the  zinc 
cylinder  was  substituted  for  the  copper  cylinder  round  the  in- 
sulated lamp  was  39  scale-divisions.  From  other  experiments 
on  contact-electricity  made  seven  years  ago  by  the  author,  and 
agreeing  with  results  which  have  been  publish^J.  '^■^■^  Hankel,  it 
appears  that  the  difference  of  potentials  in  the  air  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  bright  metallic  surfaces  of  zinc  and  copper  in 
metallic  connection  with  one  another  is  about  three-quarters  of 
that  of  a  single  cell  of  Daniell's.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
difference  produced  in  the  metal  connected  with  the  insulated 
lamp  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  true  contact  difference  of 
the  metals,  if  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  metal  cylinders  were 
perfectly  metallic  (free  from  oxidation  or  any  other  tarnishing, 
such  as  by  sulphur,  iodine,  or  any  other  body) ;  provided  the 
distance  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  from  the  flame  were 
everywhere  sufficient  to  prevent  conduction  by  heated  air  be- 
tween them,  and  provided  the  length  of  the  cylinder  were 
infinite  (or,  practically,  anything  more  than  three  or  four  times 
its  diameter). 

415.  The  author  hopes  before  long  to  be  able  to  publish  a 
complete  account  of  his  old  experiments  on  contact- electricity, 
of  which  a  slight  notice  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  [§  400, 
above]. 
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ON  ELECTRIC  MACHINES  FOUNDED  ON  INDUCTION  AND 
CONVECTION. 

[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  January  ]  868.] 

416.  To  facilitate  the  application  of  an  instrument,  which  I 
have  recently  patented,  for  recording  the  signals  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable,  a  small  electric  machine  running  easily  enough  to  he 
driven  by  the  wheelwork  of  an  ordinary  Morse  instrument  was 
desired ;  and  I  have  therefore  designed  a  combination  of  the 
electrophorus  principle  with  the  system  of  reciprocal  induction 
explained  in  [§§  401. ..407]  a  recent  communication  to  the 
Eoyal  Society  (Proceedings,  June  1867),  which  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows  : — 

417.  A  wheel  of  vulcanite,  with  a  large  number  of  pieces  of 
metal  (called  carriers,  for  brevity)  attached  to  its  rim,  is  kept  rotat- 
ing rapidly  round  a  fixed  axis.  The  carriers  are  very  lightly 
touched  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  by  two  fixed  tangent 
springs.  One  of  these  springs  (the  earth-spring)  is  connected 
with  the  earth,  and  the  other  (the  receiver- spring)  with  an  in- 
sulated piece  of  metal  called  the  receiver,  which  is  analogous 
to  the  "  prime  conductor "  of  an  ordinary  electric  machine. 
The  point  of  contact  of  the  earth  spring  with  the  carriers  is 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  an  electrified  body  (generally  an  in- 
sulated piece  of  metal)  called  the  inductor.  "When  this  is 
negatively  electrified,  each  carrier  comes  away  from  contact  with 
the  earth-spring,  carrying  positive  electricity,  which  it  gives  up, 
through  the  receiver- spring,  to  the  receiver.  The  receiver  and 
inductor  are  each  hollowed  out  to  a  proper  shape,  and  are  pro- 
perly placed  to  surround,  each  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  corresponding  spring. 

418.  The  inductor,  for  the  good  working  of  the  machine,  should 
be  kept  electrified  to  a  constant  potential.  This  is  effected  by 
an  adjunct  called  the  replenisher,  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
main  wheel,  but  which,  for  a  large  instrument,  ought  to  be 
worked  by  a  much  smaller  carrier- wheel,  attached  either  to  the 
same  or  to  another  turning- shaft, 

419.  The  replenisher  consists  chiefly  of  two  properly  shaped 
pieces  of  metal  called  inductors,  which  are  fixed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  carrier-wheel,  such  as  that  described  above,  and  four 
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fixed  springs  touching  the  carriers  at  the  ends  of  two  diameters. 
Two  of  these  springs  (called  receiver- springs)  are  connected 
respectively  with  the  inductors ;  and  the  other  two  (called  con- 
necting springs)  are  insulated  and  connected  with  one  another 
(one  of  the  inductors  is  genera.lly  connected  with  the  earth,  and 
the  other  insulated).  They  are  so  situated  that  they  are  touched 
by  the  carriers  on  emerging  from  the  inductors,  and  shortly  after 


Section. 


Elevation. 


the  contacts  with  the  receiver- springs.  If  any  difference  of 
potential  between  the  inductors  is  given  to  begin  with,  the 
action  of  the  carriers,  as  is  easily  seen,  increases  it  according  to 
the  compound-interest  law  as  long  as  the  insulation  is  perfect. 
Practically,  in  a  few  seconds  after  the  machine  is  started  running, 
bright  flashes  and  sparks  begin  to  fly  about  in  various  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  even  although  the  inductors  and  connectors  have 
been  kept  for  days  as  carefully  discharged  as  possible.  Forty 
elements  of  a  dry  pile  (zinc,  copper,  paper),  applied  with  one 
pole  to  one  of  the  inductors,  and  the  other  for  a  moment  to  the 
connecting  springs  and  the  other  inductor,  may  be  used  to  de- 
termine, or  to   suddenly  reverse,  the   character   (vitreous   or 
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resinous)  of  the  electrification  of  the  insulated  inductor.  The 
only  instrument  yet  made  is  a  very  small  one  (with  carrier- 
wheel   2    inches   in   diameter),  constructed  for  the  Atlantic 


Telegraph  application ;  but  its  action  has  been  so  startlingly 
successful  that  good  effect  may  be  expected  from  larger  machines 
on  the  same  plan. 

420.  "When  this  instrument  is  used  to  replenish  the  charge  of 
the  inductor  in  the  constant  electric  machine,  described  above, 
one  of  its  own  inductors  is  connected  with  the  earth,  and  the  other 
with  the  inductor  to  be  replenished.     When  accurate  constancy 
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is  desired,  a  gauge-electroscope  is  applied  to  break  and  make 
contact  between  the  connector-springs  of  the  replenisher  when 
the  potential  to  be  maintained  rises  above  or  falls  below  a 
certain  limit. 

421.  Several  useful  applications  of  the  replenisher  for  scien- 
tific observation  were  shown  by  the  author  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  (Dundee), — among  others,  to  keep  up 
the  charge  in  the  Leyden  jar  for  the  divided-ring  mirror-elec- 
trometer, especially  when  this  instrument  is  used  for  recording 
atmospheric  electricity.  A  small  replenisher,  attached  to  the 
instrument  within  the  jar,  is  worked  by  a  little  milled  head  on 
the  outside,  a  few  turns  of  which  will  suffice  to  replenish  the 
loss  of  twenty- four  hours. 

Postscript,  Nov.  23,  1867. 

422.  As  has  been  stated,  this  machine  was  planned  originally 
for  recording  the  signals  of  the  Atlantic  Cable.  The  small 
"replenisher"  represented  in  the  diagrams  has  proved  perfectly 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  first  experiments  on  the  method 
for  recording  signals  which  I  recently  patented  were  made  more 
than  a  year  ago  by  aid  of  an  ordinary  plate-glass  machine  worked 
by  hand.  This  day  the  small  "  replenisher  "  has  been  connected 
with  the  wheelwork  drawing  the  Morse  paper  on  which  signals 
are  recorded,  and,  with  only  the  ordinary  driving-weight  as 
moving  power,  has  proved  quite  successful, 

423.  The  scientific  applications  indicated  when  the  communi- 
cation was  made  to  the  British  Association  have  been  tested  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks,  and  especially  to-day,  with  the  assistance 
of  Professor  Tait.  The  small  replenisher  is  now  made  as  part 
of  each  quadrant  electrometer.  It  is  permanently  placed  in  the 
interior  of  the  glass  Leyden  jar  ;  and  a  few  turns  by  the  finger 
applied  to  a  milled  head  on  the  outside  of  the  lid  are  found 
sufficient  to  replenish  the  loss  of  twenty-four  hours.  A  small 
instrument  has  also  been  made  and  tested  for  putting  in  prac- 
tice the  plan  of  equalizing  potentials,  described  verbally  in  the 
communication  to  the  British  Association,  which  consisted  in  a 
mechanical  arrangement  to  produce  effects  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  those  of  the  water- dropping  system,  described  several 
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years  ago  at  the  Eoyal  Institution*  The  instrument  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  sketch  (iig.  3).  AT  and  A'T^  are  two 
springs  touching  a  circular  row  of  small  brass  pegsf  insulated 
from  one  another  in  a  vulcanite  disc.  These  springs  are  insu- 
lated, one  or  both,  and  are  connected  with  the  two  electrodes  of 


Fig.  3. 


the  electrometer — or  one  of  them  with  the  insulated  part  of  the 
electrometer,  and  the  other  with  the  metal  enclosing  the  case, 
when  there  is  only  one  insulated  electrode.  One  application  is 
to  test  the  "pyro-electricity"  of  crystals;  thus  a  crystal  of  tour- 
maline, PN',  by  means  of  a  metal  arm  holding  its  middle,  is  sup- 
ported symmetrically  with  reference  to  the  disc  in  a  position 
parallel  to  the  line  TT',  and  joining  the  lines  of  contact  of  the 
springs.  When  warmed  (as  is  conveniently  done  by  a  metal 
plate  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it),  it  gives  by  ordinary 
tests,  as  is  well  known,  indications  of  positive  electrification  to- 

*  Lecture  on  Atmos]:ilieric  Electricity,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
May  I860.  See  also  ISTichors  Gyclopcedia,  article  "Electricity,  Atmospheric  " 
[§§■249... 293]. 

+  [I  now  find  a  smaller  number  of  larger  discs  to  be  preferable,  as  consider- 
able disturbances  are  produced  by  the  numerous  breakings  of  contact  unless 
the  two  springs  are  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  to  quality  and  clean- 
ness of  metal  surface.  Thin  stiff  platinum  pins  attached  to  the  discs,  and 
very  fine  platinum  springs  touching  them  as  they  pass,  will  probably  give 
good  and  steady  I'esults  if  the  springs  are  kept  very  clean.  The  smallest 
quantity  of  the  paraffin  (with  which,  as  usual  in  electric  instriiments,  the 
vulcanite  is  coated),  if  getting  on  either  spring,  would  probably  produce  im- 
mense disturbance. — December  23,  1867.] 
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wards  the  one  end  P,  and  of  negative  electrification  towards  the 
other  end  N.  The  wheel  in  the  arrangement  now  described  is 
kept  turning  at  a  rapid  rate ;  and  the  effect  of  the  carrier  is  to 
produce  in  the  springs  TA,  T'A'  the  same  potentials,  approxi- 
mately, as  those  which  would  exist  in  the  air  at  the  points  T,  T' 
if  the  wheel  and  springs  were  removed.  The  springs  being 
connected  with  the  electrodes  of  the  divided-ring  quadrant 
electrometer,  the  spot  of  light  is  deflected  to  the  right,  let  us 
say.  After  continuing  the  application  of  heat  for  some  time 
the  hot  plate  is  removed,  and  a  little  later  the  spot  of  light  goes 
to  zero  and  passes  to  the  left,  remaining  there  for  a  long  time, 
and  indicating  a  difference  of  potentials  between  the  springs,  in 
the  direction  A'T'  positive  and  AT  negative.  The  electrometer 
being  of  such  sensibility  as  to  give  a  deflection  of  about  100 
scale-divisions  to  the  right  or  left  when  tested  by  a  single  gal-^ 
vanic  cell,  and  having  a  range  of  300  scale-divisions  on  each 
side,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  tourmaline  at  a  distance  of 
several  inches  from  the  disc  to  keep  the  amount  of  the  deflec  - 
tion  within  the  limits  of  the  scale. 

424.  Another  application  of  this  instrument  is  for  the 
experimental  investigation  of  the  voltaic  theory,  according 
to  the  general  principle  described  [§  406]  in  the  communi- 
cation to  the  Eoyal  Society  already  referred  to.*  In  it  two 
inductors   are   placed   as    represented   in   fig.   4-     The   inner 


Fig.  4. 


surface  of  each  of  these  is  of  smooth  brass  ;  and  one  of  them 
is  lined  wholly,  or  partially,  with  sheet  zinc,  copper,  silvei\ 
or  other  metal  to  be  tested.  Thus,  to  experiment  upon 
the  contact  difference  of  potentials  between  zinc  and  copper. 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  May  1 867. 
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one  of  the  inductors  is  wholly  lined  with  sheet  zinc  or 
with  sheet  copper,  and  the  two  inductors  are  placed  in  me- 
tallic communication  with  one  another.  The  springs  are  each 
in  metallic  communication  with  the  electrodes  of  the  quadrant 
mirror  electrometer,  and  the  wheel  is  kept  turning.  The  spot 
of  light  is  observed  to  take  positions  differing,  according  as  the 
lining  is  zinc  or  copper,  by  72^  per  cent,  of  the  difference  pro- 
duced by  disconnecting  the  two  inductors  from  one  another  and 
connecting  them  with  the  two  plates  of  a  single  Daniell's  cell, 
when  either  the  zinc  or  the  copper  lining  is  left  in  one  of  them. 
These  differences  are  very  approximately  in  simple  proportion 
to  the  differences  of  potentials  between  the  pairs  of  the  opposite 
quadrants  of  the  electrometer  in  the  different  cases.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  effects  of  zinc  and  of  copper  in  this  arrange- 
ment is  of  course  in  the  direction  corresponding  to  the  positive 
electrification  of  the  quadrants  connected  with  the  spring  whose 
point  of  contact  is  exposed  to  the  zinc-lined  inducing  surface. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  as  is  to  be  expected  from 
Hankel's  observations,  that  the  difference  measured  will  be  much 
affected  by  a  slight  degree  of  tarnishing  by  oxidation,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  inner  surface  of  either  inductor.  When  the 
copper  surface  is  brought  to  a  slate-colour  by  oxidation  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  the  contact  difference  between  it  and 
polished  zinc  amounts  sometimes,  as  I  found  in  experiments 
made  seven  years  ago,  to  125,  that  of  a  single  cell  of  Daniell's 
being  called  100. 

425.  A  useful  application  of  the  little  instrument  represented 
in  fig.  4  is  for  testing  insulation  of  insulated  conductors  of  small 
capacity,  as  for  instance,  short  lengths  (2  or  3  feet)  of  submarine 
cable,  when  the  electrometer  used  is  such  that  its  direct  appli- 
cation to  the  conductor  to  be  tested  would  produce  a  sensible 
disturbance  in  its  charge,  whether  through  the  capacity  of  the  elec- 
trometer being  too  great,  or  from  inductive  effects  due  to  motion 
of  the  moveable  part,  or  parts,  especially  if  the  electrometer  is 
"  heterostatic  "  [§  385].  In  this  application  one  of  the  induc- 
tors is  kept  in  connexion  with  a  metal  plate  in  the  water  sur-. 
rounding  the  specimen  of  cable  to  be  tested ;  and  the  other  is 
connected  with  the  specimen,  or  is  successively  connected  with 
the  different  specimens  under  examination.     The  springs  are 
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connected  with  the  two  electrodes  of  the  electrometer  as  usual. 
The  small  constant  capacity  of  the  insulated  inductor,  and  the 
practically  perfect  insulation  which  may  with  ease  be  secured 
for  the  single  glass  or  vulcanite  stem  bearing  it,  are  such  that 
the  application  of  the  testing  apparatus  to  the  body  to  be  tested 
produces  either  no  sensible  change,  or  a  small  change  which 
can  be  easily  allowed  for.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  small  metal 
pegs  carried  away  by  the  turning-wheel  from  the  point  of  the 
insulated  spring,  in  the  arrangement  last  described,  correspond 
precisely  to  the  drops  of  water  breaking  away  from  the  nozzle 
in  the  water- dropping  collector  for  atmospheric  electricity, 

42  6.  A  form  bearing  the  same  relation  to  that  represented  in  the 
drawings  that  a  glass-cylinder  electric  machine  bears  to  a  plate- 
glass  machine  of  the  ordinary  kind  will  be  more  easily  made, 
and  will  probably  be  found  preferable,  when  the  dimensions  are 
not  so  great  as  to  render  it  cumbrous.  In  it,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  carrier- wheel  nearly  after  the  pattern  of  a  mouse- 
mill,  with  discs  of  vulcanite  instead  of  wood  for  its  ends. 
The  inductor  and  receiver  of  the  rotatory  electrophorus  or 
the  two  inductor-receivers  of  the  replenisher,  may,  when  this 
pattern  is  adopted,  be  mere  tangent  planes;  but  it  will  probably 
be  found  better  to  bend  them  somewhat  to  a  curved  cylindrical 
shape  not  differing  very  much  from  tangent  planes.  Wlien, 
however,  great  intensity  is  desired,  the  best  pattern  will  pro- 
bably be  had  by  substituting  for  the  carrier-wheel  an  endless 
rope  ladder,  as  it  were,  with  cross  bars  of  metal  and  longitudinal 
cords  of  silk  or  other  flexible  insulating  material.  This,  by  an 
action  analogous  to  that  of  the  chain-pump,  will  be  made  to 
move  with  great  rapidity,  carrying  electricity  from  a  properly 
placed  inductor  to  a  properly  shaped  and  properly  placed  re- 
ceiver at  a  distance  from  the  inductor  which  may  be  as  much 
as  several  feet. 


ON   THE   KECIPROOAL   ELECTROPHORUS. 
[From  the  Fhilosophical  Magazine,  April  1868.] 

427.  Having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  that  he 
had  heard  from  Mr.  Clerk  Maxwell  that  the  instrument  which  I 
described  under  the  name  "  Eeplenisher,"  in  the  Fhilosophical 

Y 
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Magazine  for  January  1868,  was  founded  on  precisely  tlie  same 
principle  as  an  instrument  "for  generating  electricity"  wMcli 
had  been  patented  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley,  I  was 
surprised ;  for  I  remembered  Ms  inductive  machine  which  had 
be3n  so  much  admired  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  which 
certainly    did    not    contain    the    peculiar    principle    of    the 
"  Eeplenisher."     But  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  looking 
into  Mr.  Varley's  patent  (1860),  and  found,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  Mr.  Maxwell  was  perfectly  right.     In  that  patent 
Mr,  Varley  describes  an  instrument  agreeing  in  almost  every 
detaO.  with  the  general  description  of  the  "  Eeplenisher  "  which 
I   gave  in  the  article  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  already 
referred  to.     The  only  essential  difference  is  that  no  contacts 
are  made  in  Mr.  Varley's  instrument,  but,  instead,  the  carriers 
pass,  each  at  four  points  of  its  circular  path,  within  such  short 
distances  of  four  metallic  pieces  that  when  a  sufficient  intensity 
of  charge  has  been  reached,  sparks  pass  across  the  air-intervals. 
Hence  to  give  a  commencement  of  action  to  Mr.  Varley's  instru- 
ment, one  of  the  inductors  must  be  charged  from  an  indepen- 
dent source  to  a  considerable  potential  (that  of  several  thousand 
cells  for  instance),  to  make  sure  that  sparks  will  pass  between 
the  carriers  and  the  metal  piece  (corresponding  to  one  of  my  con- 
necting  springs)  which  it  passes  under  the  influence  of  that 
inductor.     In  my  "Eeplenisher,"  however  well  discharged  it 
may  be  to  begm  with,  electrification  enough  is  reached  after  a 
few  seconds  (on  the  compound  interest  principle,  with  an  in- 
finitesimal capital  to  begin  with)  to  produce  sparks  and  flashes 
in  various  parts  of  the  instrument.     In  Mr.  Varley's  instrument, 
what  corresponds  to  my  connector  is  described  as  being  con- 
nected with  the  ground ;  and  the  effect  is  to  produce  positive 
and  negative  electrification  of  the  two  inductors.     In  this  re- 
spect it  agrees  with  the  self-acting  apparatus  for  multiplying 
and  maintaining  electric  charges,  described  in  a  communication 
to  the  Eoyal  Society  last   May.*      From  this  arrangement  I 
passed  to  the  "  Eeplenisher  "  by  using  a  wheel  with  carriers  as 
a  substitute  for  the  water-droppers,    and  arranging   that  the 
connectors  might  be  insulated  and  one  of  the  inductors  con- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1867  ;  or,  Phil.  Mag.,  November  1867. 
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nected  with  the  earth,  which,  of  course,  may  be  done  in  Mr. 
Varley's  instrument,  and  which  renders  it  identical  with  mine, 
with  the  exception  of  the  difference  of  spring-contacts  instead 
of  sparks.  This  difference  is  essential  for  some  of  the  applica- 
tions of  the  "  Eeplenisher,"  which  I  described,  and  have  found 
very  useful,  especially  the  small  internal  replenisher,  for  reple- 
nishing, when  needed,  the  charges  of  the  Leyden  jar  of  my 
heterostatic  electrometers.  Bat  the  reciprocal-electrophorus 
principle,  which  seemed  to  me  a  novelty  in  the  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society  and  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  article  of 
last  January  referred  to,  had,  as  I  now  find,  been  invented  and 
published  by  Mr.  Yarley  long  before,  in  his  patent  of  1860, 
when  it  was,  I  believe,  really  new  to  science. 

428.  PosTSCEiPT. — Glasgow  College,  March  20,  1868. — In 
looking  further  into  Mr.  Varley's  patent,  I  find  that  he  describes 
an  arrangement  for  making  spring-contacts  instead  of  the  narrow 
air-spaces  for  sparks, — and  that  he  uses  the  spring-contacts  to 
enable  him  to  commence  with  a  very  smaU  difference  of  poten- 
tials, and  to  magnify  on  the  compound  interest  principle.  He 
even  states  that  he  can  commence  with  such  a  difference  of 
potentials  as  can  be  produced  by  a  single  thermo-electric  element, 
and  by  the  use  of  his  inductive  instrument  can  multiply  this  in 
a  measured  proportion  until  he  reaches  a  difference  of  potentials 
measurable  by  an  ordinary  electrometer.  Thus  it  appears  that  his 
anticipation  of  all  that  I  have  done  in  my  "  Eeplenisher  "  is  even 
more  complete  than  I  supposed  when  writing  the  preceding. 

429.  Second  Postsckipt(1870). — On  having  had  my  attention 
called  to  Mcholson's  "  Revolving  Doubler,"  I  find  in  it  the  same 
compound  interest  principle  of  electrophoric  action.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  discovery  is  Nicholson's,  and  about  one  hundred 
years  old.  Holtz's  now  celebrated  electric  machine,  which  is 
closely  analogous  in  principle  to  Varley's  of  1860,  is,  I  believe, 
a  descendant  of  Mcholson's.  Its  great  power  depends  on  the 
abolition  by  Holtz  of  metallic  carriers,  and  of  metallic  make- 
and- break  contacts.  Its  inductive  principle  is  identical  with 
that  of  Varley's  earlier  and  my  own  later  invention.  It  differs 
from  Varley's  and  mine  in  leaving  the  inductors  to  themselves, 
and  using  the  current  in  the  "connecting"  arc  (§  419),  which, 
when  sparks  are  to  be  produced,  is  broken. 
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[Abstract  from  tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  June  1849.] 

430.  The  theory  of  magnetism  was  first  mathematically 
treated  in  a  complete  form  by  Poisson.  Brief  sketches  of  his 
theory,  with  some  simplifications,  have  been  given  by  Green 
and  Murphy  in  their  works  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  In 
all  these  writings  a  hypothesis  of  two  magnetic  fluids  has  been 
adopted,  and  strictly  adhered  to  throughout.  No  physical 
evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  such  a  hypothesis ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  recent  discoveries,  especially  in  electro- 
magnetism,  render  it  extremely  improbable.  Hence  it  is  of 
importance  that  all  reasoning  with  reference  to  magnetism 
should  be  conducted  without  assuming  the  existence  of  those 
hypothetical  fluids. 

431.  The  writer  of  the  present  paper  endeavours  to  show  that  a 
complete  mathematical  theory  of  magnetism  may  be  established 
upon  the  sole  foundation  of  facts  generally  known,  and  Cou- 
lomb's special  experimental  researches.  The  positive  parts  of 
this  theory  agree  with  those  of  Poisson's  mathematical  theory, 
and  consequently  the  elementary  mathematical  formulas  coin- 
cide Math  those  which  have  been  previously  given  by  Poisson, 

The  paper  at  present  laid  before  the  Koyal  Society  is  re- 
stricted to  the  elements  of  the  mathematical  theory,  exclusively 
of  those  parts  in  which  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  induction 
are  considered. 

The  author  hopes  to  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  the 
Society  a  continuation,  containing  some  original  mathematical 
investigations  on  magnetic  distributions,  and  a  theory  of  induc- 
tion, in  ferromagnetic  or  diamaonetic  substances. 
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[Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  June  1849,  and  June  1850.] 
Introduction. 

432.  The  existence  of  magnetism  is  recognised  by  certain 
phenomena  of  force  which  are  attributed  to  it  as  their  cause. 
Other  physical  effects  are  found  to  be  produced  by  the  same 
agency;  as  in  the  operation  of  magnetism  with  reference  to 
polarized  light,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Faraday;  but  we 
must  still  regard  magnetic  force  as  the  characteristic  of  mag- 
netism, and,  however  interesting  such  other  phenomena  may 
be  in  themselves,  however  essential  a  knowledge  of  them  may 
be  for  enabling  us  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  ideas  regarding 
the  physical  nature  of  magnetism,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
general  properties  of  matter,  we  must  still  consider  the  investi- 
gation of  the  laws,  according  to  which  the  development  and 
the  action  of  magnetic  force  are  regulated,  to  be  the  primary 
object  of  a  Mathematical  Theory  in  this  branch  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

433.  Magnetic  bodies,  when  put  near  one  another,  in  general 
exert  very  sensible  mutual  forces ;  but  a  body  which  is  not 
magnetic  can  experience  no  force  in  virtue  of  the  magnetism  of 
bodies  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  may  indeed  be  observed  that 
a  body,  M,  will  exert  a  force  upon  another  body  A  ;  and  again, 
on  a  third  body  B ;  although  when  A  and  B  are  both  removed 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  M,  no  mutual  action  can  be 
discovered  between  themselves  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  A  and  B 
are,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  M,  temporarily  magnetic ; 
and  when  both  are  under  the  influence  of  M  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  found  to  act  upon  one  another  with  a  mutual  force. 
All  these  phenomena  are  investigated  in  the  mathematical 
theory  of  magnetism,  which,  therefore,  comprehends  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  magnetic  action — the  mutual  forces  exercised 
between  bodies  possessing  magnetism,  and  the  magnetization 
induced  in  other  bodies  through  the  influence  of  magnets. 
The  First  Part  of  this  paper  is  confined  to  the  more  descriptive 
and  ^positive  details  of  the  subject,  with  reference  to  the  former 
class  of  phenomena.  After  a  sufficient  foundation  has  been 
laid  in  it,  by  the  mathematical  exposition  of  the  distribution  of 
magnetism  in  bodies,  and  by  the  determination  and  expression 
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of  the  general  laws  of  magnetic  force,  a  Second  Part  will  be 
devoted  to  the  theory  of  magnetization  by  influence,  or  magnetic 
induction. 


FIRST   PART.— ON   MAGNETS,   AND   THE   MUTUAL  FORCES 
BETWEEN  MAGNETS. 

Chapter  I. — Preliminary  Definitions  and  Explanations. 

434.  A  magnet  is  a  substance  which  intrinsically  possesses 
magnetic  properties. 

A  piece  of  loadstone,  a  piece  of  magnetized  steel,  a  galvanic  circuit, 
are  examples  of  tlie  varieties  of  natural  and  artificial  magnets  at 
present  known ;  but  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  or  a  piece  of  bismuth  tem- 
porarily magnetized  by  induction,  cannot,  in  unqualified  terms,  be 
called  a  magnet. 

A  galvanic  circuit  is  frequently,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  called 
an  "  electro-magnet ; "  but,  according  to  the  preceding  definition  of  a 
magnet,  the  simple  term,  without  qualification,  may  be  applied  to 
such  an  arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  a  piece  of  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a  galvanic  coil,  with  a  soft  iron  core,  although  often  called 
simply  "  an  electro-magnet,"  is  in  reality  a  complex  arrangement 
involving  an  electro-magnet  (which  is  intrinsically  magnetic  as  long  as 
the  electric  current  is  sustained)  and  a  body  transiently  magnetized 
by  induction. 

435.  In  the  following  analysis  of  magnets,  the  magnetism  of 
every  magnetic  substance  considered  will  be  regarded  as  ab- 
solutely permanent  under  all  circumstances.  This  condition  is 
not  rigorously  fulfilled  either  for  magnetized  steel  or  for  load- 
stone, as  the  magnetism  of  any  such  substance  is  always  liable 
to  modification  by  induction,  and  may  therefore  be  affected 
either  by  bringing  another  magnet  into  its  neiglibourhood,  or 
by  breaking  the  mass  itself  and  separating  the  fragments. 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  magnetism  of  any  fragment 
taken  from  a  steel  or  loadstone  magnet,  the  hypothesis  will  be 
that  it  retains  without  any  alteration  the  magnetic  state  which 
it  actually  had  in  its  position  in  the  body.  The  general  theory 
of  the  distribution  of  magnetism  founded  upon  conceptions  of 
this  kind,  will  be  independent  of  the  truth  or  falseness  of  any 
such  hypothesis  which  may  be  made  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
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ence  in  studying  the  subject ;  but  of  course  any  actual  experi- 
ments in  illustration  of  the  analysis  or  synthesis  of  a  magnet 
would  be  affected  by  a  want  of  rigidity  in  the  magnetism  of 
the  matter  operated  on.  For  such  illustrations  electro-magnets 
[without  iron  or  other  magnetic  substance]  are  extremely 
appropriate,  as  in  them,  except  during  the  motion  by  which 
any  alteration  in  their  form  or  arrangement  is  effected,  no 
appreciable  inductive  action  can  exist. 

436.  In  selecting  from  the  known  phenomena  of  magnetism 
those  elementary  facts  which  are  to  serve  for  the  foundation  of 
the  theory,  all  complex  actions  depending  on  the  irregularities 
of  the  bodies  made  use  of  should  be  excluded.  Thus  if  we 
were  to  attempt  an  experimental  investigation  of  the  action 
between  two  amorphous  fragments  of  loadstone,  or  between 
two  pieces  of  steel  magnetized  by  ordinary  processes,  we 
should  probably  fail  to  recognise  the  simple  laws  on  which  the 
actions  resulting  from  such  complicated  circumstances  depend ; 
and  we  must  look  for  a  simpler  case  of  magnetic  action  before 
we  can  make  an  analysis  which  may  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory.  Much  complica- 
tion will  be  avoided  if  we  take  a  case  in  which  the  irregularities 
of  one,  at  least,  of  the  bodies  do  not  affect  the  phenomena  to  be 
considered.  Now,  the  earth,  as  was  first  shown  by  Gilbert,  is 
a  magnet;  and  its  dimensions  are  so  great  that  there  is  no 
sensible  variation  in  its  action  on  different  parts  of  any 
ordinary  magnet  upon  which  we  can  experiment,  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  circumstances,  no  complicacy  depending  on  the 
actual  distribution  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  "We  may  therefore, 
with  advantage,  commence  by  examining  the  action  which  the 
earth  produces  upon  a  magnet  of  any  kind  at  its  surface. 

437.  At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  magnetic  dis- 
covery the  remarkable  property  of  "  pointing  north  and  south  " 
was  observed  to  be  possessed  by  fragments  of  loadstone  and 
magnetized  steel  needles.  To  form  a  clear  conception  of  this 
phenomenon,  we  must  consider  the  total  action  produced  by 
the  earth  upon  a  magnet  of  any  kind,  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  effects  of  gravitation  which  the  earth 
exerts  upon  the  body  in  virtue  of  its  weight,  and  those  which 
result  from  the  magnetic  agency. 
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438.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarl^ed  that  the  mag- 
netic agency  of  tlie  earth  gives  rise  to  no  resultant  force  of 
sensible  magnitude,  upon  any  magnet  with  reference  to  which 
we  can  perform  experiments  [that  is  to  say,  small  enough  to 
be  a  subject  for  laboratory  experiments],  as  is  proved  by  the 
following  observed  facts  :— 

(1.)  A  magnet  placed  in  any  manner,  and  allowed  to  move  with 
perfect  freedom  in  any  horizontal  direction  (by  being  floated,  for 
example,  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid),  experiences  no  action  which 
tends  to  set  its  centre  of  gravity  in  motion,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
[directly  observable]  horizontal  force  upon  the  body. 

(2.)  The  magnetism  of  a  body  may  be  altered  in  any  way,  without 
affecting  its  weight  as  indicated  by  a  balance.  Hence  there  can  be 
no  [directly  observable]  vertical  force  upon  it  depending  on  its  mag- 
netism. 

439.  It  follows  that  any  magnetic  action  which  the  earth 
can  exert  upon  a  magnet  [of  dimensions  suitable  for  laboratory 
experiments]  must  be  [sensibly]  a  couple.  To  ascertain  the 
manner  in  which  this  action  takes  place,  let  us  conceive  a 
magnet  to  be  supported  by  its  centre  of  gravity*  and  left  per- 
fectly free  to  turn  round  this  point,  so  that,  without  any  con- 
straint being  exerted  which  could  balance  the  magnetic  action, 
the  body  may  be  in  circumstances  the  same  as  if  it  were  with- 
oat  weight.  The  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  upon  the  magnet 
gives  rise  to  the  following  phenomena  : — 

(1.)  The  magnet  does  not  remain  in  equilibrium  in  every  position  in 
which  it  may  be  brought  to  rest,  as  it  would  do  did  it  experience  no 
action  but  that  of  gravitation. 

(2.)  If  the  magnet  be  placed  in  a  position  of  equilibrium,  there  is  a 
certain  axis  (which,  for  the  present,  we  may  conceive  to  be  found  by 
trial),  such  that  if  the  magnet  be  turned  round  it,  through  any  angle, 
and  be  brought  to  rest,  it  will  remain  in  equilibrium. 

*  The  ordinary  process  for  finding  experimentally  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  body  fails  when  there  is  any  magnetic  action  to  interfere  with  the  effects 
of  gravitation.  It  is,  however,  for  our  present  purpose,  sufficient  to  know 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  exists  ;  that  is,  that  there  is  a  point  such  that  the 
vertical  line  of  the  resultant  action  of  gravity  passes  through  it,  in  whatever 
position  the  body  be  held.  If  it  were  of  auy  consequence,  a  process,  some- 
what complicated  by  the  magnetic  action,  for  actually  determining,  by  ex- 
periment, the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  magnet  might  be  indicated,  and  thus 
the  experimental  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  text  would  be  completed. 
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(3.)  If  the  magnet  be  turned  through  180°,  about  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  this,  it  will  again  be  in  a  position  of  equilibrium. 

(4.)  Any  motion  of  the  magnet  whatever,  which  is  not  of  either  of 
the  kinds  just  described,  nor  compounded  of  the  two,  will  bring  it 
into  a  position  in  which  it  will  not  be  in  equilibrium, 

(5.)  The  directing  couple  experienced  by  the  magnet  in  any  posi- 
tion depends  solely  on  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  axis  described  in 
(1.)  to  the  line  along  which  it  lies  when  the  magnet  is  in  equilibrium  ; 
being  independent  of  the  position  of  the  plane  of  this  angle,  and  of 
the  diifferent  positions  into  which  the  magnet  is  brought  by  turning  it 
round  that  axis. 

440.  From  these  observations  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  a 
magnet  always  experiences  a  directing  couple  from  the  earth 
unless  a  certain  axis  belonging  to  it  is  placed  in  a  determinate 
position.     This  line  of  the  magnet  is  called  its  magnetic  axis.* 

441.  The  direction  towards  which  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
magnet  tends  in  virtue  of  the  earth's  action,  is  called  "  the  line 
of  dip,"  or  "  the  direction  of  the  total  terrestrial  magnetic  force," 
at  the  locahty  of  the  observation. 

442.  Xo  further  explanation  regarding  phenomena  which 
depend  on  terrestrial  magnetism  is  required  in  the  present 
chapter ;  but,  as  the  facts  have  been  stated  in  part,  it  may  be 
right  to  complete  the  statement,  as  far  as  regards  the  action 
experienced  by  a  magnet  of  any  kind  when  held  in  different 
positions  in  a  given  locality,  by  mentioning  the  following 
conclusions,  deduced  in  a  very  obvious  manner  from  the 
general  laws  of  magnetic  action  stated  below,  and  verified  fully 
by  experiment : — 

If  a  magnet  be  held  with  its  magnetic  axis  inchned  at  any 
angle  to  the  line  of  dip,  it  will  experience  a  couple,  the  moment 
of  which  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination, 
acting  in  a  plane  containing  the  magnetic  axis  and  the  line  of 
dip.  The  position  of  equilibrium  towards  which  this  couple 
tends  to  bring  the  magnetic  axis  is  stable,  and  if  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  axis  be  reversed,  the  magnet  may  be  left 
balanced,  but  it  will  be  in  unstable  equilibrium. 

*  Any  line  in  the  body  parallel  to  this  might,  with  as  good  reason,  be 
called  a  magnetic  axis,  but  when  we  conceive  the  magnet  to  be  supported  by 
its  centre  of  gravity,  the  magnetic  axis  is  naturally  taken  as  a  line  through 
this  point.     [See  addition  to  §  444.] 
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443.  The  directive  tendency  observed  in  magnetic  bodies 
being  found  to  depend  on  their  geographical  position,  and  to 
be  related,  in  some  degree,  to  the  terrestrial  poles,  received  the 
name  of  polarity,  probably  on  account  of  a  false  hypothesis  of 
forces  exercised  by  the  pole-star*  or  by  the  earth's  poles  upon 
certain  points  of  the  loadstone  or  needle,  thence  called  the 
"  poles  of  the  magnet."  The  terms  "  polarity  "  and  "  poles  "  are 
still  retained,  but  the  use  of  them,  which  has  very  generally 
been  made,  is  nearly  as  vague  as  the  ideas  from  which  they 
had  their  origin.  Thus,  when  the  magnet  is  an  elongated  mass, 
its  ends  are  called  poles  if  its  magnetic  axis  be  in  the  direction 
of  its  length ;  no  definite  points,  such  as  those  in  which  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  cut  by  the  magnetic  axis,  being  pre- 
cisely indicated  by  the  term  as  it  is  generally  used.  If,  how- 
ever, the  body  be  symmetrical  about  its  magnetic  axis,  and 
symmetrically  magnetized,  whether  elongated  in  that  direction 
or  not,  the  poles  might  be  definitely  the  ends  of  the  magnetic 
axis  (or  the  points  in  which  the  surface  is  cut  by  it),  unless 
the  magnet  be  annular  and  not  cut  by  its  magnetic  axis  (a  ring 
electro-magnet,  for  instance),  in  which  case  the  ordinary  con- 
ception of  ^o^es  fails.  Notwithstanding  this  vagueness,  how- 
ever, the  terms  poles  and  polarity  are  extremely  convenient, 
and,  with  the  following  explanations,  they  will  frequently  be 
made  use  of  in  this  paper  : — 

444.  Let  0  be  any  point  in  a  magnet,  and  let  N08  be  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  the  line  defined  above  as  the  magnetic 
axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  the  point  0,  however 
it  has  been  chosen,  be  called  the  centre  of  the  magnet,  the  line 
NS,  terminated  either  at  the  surface,  on  each  side,  or  in  any 
arbitrary  manner,  is  called  the  magnetic  axis,  and  the  ends 
N,  S,  of  the  magnetic  axis  are  called  the  poles  of  the  magnet.f 


*  la  the  poem  of  Guiot  de  Provence  (quoted  in  Whewell's  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  46),  a  needle  is  described  as  being  magnetized 
and  placed  in  or  on  a  straw  (floating  on  water  it  is  to  be  presumed) — 
"  Puis  se  torne  la  pointe  toute 
Contre  I'estoile  sans  doute." 
+  A  definition  of  poles  at  variance  with  this  is  adopted  in  some  special 
cases,  especially  in  that  of  the  earth  considered  as  a  great  magnet,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  term  will  be  used  in  this  paper  will  be  such  as  to  pro- 
duce no  confusion  on  this  account. 
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[Addition,  1871. — Later,  §  494,  a  proper  central  axis,  to  be 
called  the  magnetic  axis,  and  a  point  in  it  which  may  be  called 
the  magnetic  centre,  will  be  defined  according  to  purely  mag- 
netic conditions.] 

445.  That  pole  (marked  N)  which  points,  on  the  whole, 
from  the  north,  and,  in  northern  latitudes,  upwards,  is  called 
the  north  pole,  and  the  other  (8),  which  points  from  the  south, 
is  called  the  south  pole. 

446.  The  sides  of  the  body  towards  its  north  pole  and  south 
pole  are  said  to  possess  "northern  polarity"  and  "southern 
polarity  "  respectively,  an  expression  obviously  founded  on  the 
idea  that  the  surface  of  a  magnet  may  in  general  be  contem- 
plated as  a  locus  of  poles. 

447.  If  a  magnetic  body  be  broken  up  into  any  number  of 
fragments,  each  morsel  is  found  to  be  a  complete  magnet, 
presenting  in  itself  all  the  phenomena  of  poles  and  polarity. 
This  property  is  generally  contemplated  when,  in  modern 
writings  on  physical  subjects,  polarity  is  mentioned  as  a 
property  belonging  to  a  solid  body ;  and  a  corresponding  idea 
is  involved  in  the  term  when  it  is  applied  with  reference  to  the 
electric  state  which  Mr,  Faraday  discovered  to  be  induced  in 
non-conductors  of  electricity  ("  dielectrics  ")  when  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  electrified  bodies.*  However  different  are  the 
physical  circumstances  of  magnetic  and  electric  polarity,  it 
appears  that  the  positive  laws  of  the  phenomena  are  the  same,*!* 
and  therefore  the  mathematical  theories  are  identical.  Either 
subject  might  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  very  important 
branch  of  physical  mathematics,  which  might  be  called  "A 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Polar  Forces." 

448.  Although  we  have  seen  that  any  magnet,  in  general, 
experiences  from  the  earth  an  action  subject  to  certain  very 
simple  laws,  yet  the  actual  distribution  of  the  magnetism 
which  it  possesses  may  be  extremely  irregular.  We  may 
certainly  conceive  that  if  the  magnetized  substance  be  a 
regular  crystal  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  the  magnetism  is  distri- 

*  Faraday's  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity,  Eleventh  Series. 

+  See  a  paper  "On  the  Elementary  Laws  of  Statical  Electricity,"  published 
in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal  (vol.  i.)  in  December 
1845. 
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buted  througli  it  according  to  some  simple  law  ;  but  by  taking 
an  amorphous  and  heterogeneous  fragment  of  ore  presenting 
magnetic  properties,  by  magnetizing  in  any  way  an  irregular 
mass  of  steel,  by  connecting  any  number  of  morsels  of  magnetic 
matter  so  as  to  make  up  a  complex  magnet,  or  by  bending  a 
galvanic  wire  into  any  form,  we  may  obtain  magnets  in  which 
the  magnetic  property  is  distributed  in  any  arbitrary  manner, 
however  irregular.  Excluding  for  the  present  the  last-men- 
tioned case,  let  us  endeavour  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
distribution  of  magnetism  in  actually  magnetized  matter,  such 
as  steel  or  loadstone,  and  to  lay  down  the  principles  according 
to  which  it  may  in  any  instance  be  mathematically  expressed. 

449.  In  general  we  may  consider  a  magnet  as  composed  of 
matter  which  is  magnetized  throughout,  since,  in  general,  it  is 
found  that  any  fragment  cut  out  of  a  magnetic  mass  is  itself  a 
magnet  possessing  properties  entirely  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  described  as  possessed  by  any  magnet  whatever.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  a  small  portion  cut  out  of  a  certain 
position  in  a  magnet,  may  present  no  magnetic  phenomena ; 
and  if  we  cut  equal  and  similar  portions  from  different  posi- 
tions, we  may  find  them  to  possess  magnetic  properties  differing 
to  any  extent  both  in  intensity  and  in  the  directions  of  their 
magnetic  axes. 

450.  If  we  find  that  equal  and  similar  portions,  cut  in 
parallel  directions,  from  any  different  positions  in  a  given 
magnetic  mass,  possess  equal  and  similar  magnetic  properties, 
the  mass  is  said  to  be  uniformly  magnetized. 

451.  In  general,  however,  the  intensity  of  magnetization 
must  be  supposed  to  vary  from  one  part  to  another,  and  the 
magnetic  axes  of  the  different  parts  to  be  not  parallel  to  one 
another.  Hence,  to  lay  down  determinately  a  specification  of 
the  distribution  of  magnetism  through  a  magnet  of  any  kind, 
we  must  be  able  to  express  the  intensity  and  the  direction  of 
magnetization  at  each  point.  Before  attempting  to  define  a 
standard  for  the  numerical  expression  of  intensity  of  magneti- 
zation, it  will  be  convenient  to  examine  the  elementary  laws 
upon  which  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  force  depend,  since  it 
is  by  these  effects  that  the  nature  and  energy  of  the  magnetism 
to  which  they  are  due  must  be  estimated. 
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Chapter  II. — On  the  Laws  of  Magnetic  Force,  and  on  the 
Distribution  of  Magnetism  in  Magnetized  Matter. 

452.  The  object  of  the  elementary  magnetic  researches  of 
Coulomb  was  the  determination  of  the  mutual  action  between 
two  infinitely  thin,  uniformly  and  longitudinally  magnetized 
bars.  The  magnets  which  he  used  were  in  strictness  neither 
uniformly  nor  longitudinally  magnetized,  such  a  state  being 
unattainable  by  any  actual  process  of  magnetization ;  but,  as 
the  bars  were  very  thin  cylindrical  steel  wires,  and  were 
symmetrically  magnetized,  the  resultant  actions  were  sensibly 
the  same  as  if  they  were  in  reality  infinitely  thin,  and  longi- 
tudinally magnetized ;  and  from  experiments  which  he  made, 
it  appears  that  the  intensity  of  the  magnetization  must  have 
been  very  nearly  constant  from  the  middle  of  each  of  the  bars 
to  within  a  short  distance  from  either  end,  where  a  gradual 
decrease  of  intensity  is  sensible.* 

453.  These  circumstances  having  been  attended  to,  Coulomb 
was  able  to  deduce  from  his  experiments  the  true  laws  of  the 
phenomena,  and  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

(1.)  If  two  thin  uniformly  and  longitudinally  magnetized 
bars  be  held  near  one  another,  an  action  is  exerted  between 
them  which  consists  of  four  distinct  forces,  along  the  four 
lines  joining  their  extremities. 

(2.)  The  forces  between  like  ends  of  the  two  bars  are  re- 
pulsive.*}- 

(3.)  The  forces  between  unlike  ends  are  attractive. 

(4.)  If  the  bars  be  held  so  that  the  four  distances  between 
their  extremities,  two  and  two,  are  equal,  the  four  forces 
between  them  will  be  equal. 

(5.)  If  the  relative  positions  of  the  bars  be  altered,  each 
force  will  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  mutual  distance 
of  the  poles  between  which  it  acts. 

*  See  note  on  §  469,  below. 

+  Hence  we  see  the  propriety  of  the  terms  north  and  south  applied  to  the 
opposite  polarities  of  a  magnet,  as  explained  above.  Thus  we  designate  the 
polarity,  or  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter  of  the  northern  and  southern 
magnetic  hemispheres  of  the  earth,  as  northern  and  southern  respectively  ; 
and  since  the  poles  of  ordinary  magnets  which  are  repelled  by  the  earth's 
northern  or  southern  polarity  must  be  similar,  these  also  are  called  northern 
or  southern,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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454.  To  establish  a  standard  for  estimating  the  strength  of  a 
magnet,  let  iis  conceive  two  infinitely  thin  bars  to  be  placed  so 
that  either  end  of  one  may  be  at  unit  of  distance  from  an  end 
of  the  other.  Then,  if  the  bars  be  equally  magnetized,  each 
uniformly  and  longitudinally,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  force 
between  those  ends  shall  be  unity,  the  strength  of  each  bar- 
magnet  is  unity.* 

455.  If  any  number,  m,  of  such  unit  bars,  of  equal  length, 
be  put  with  like  ends  together,  so  as  to  constitute  a  single 
complex  bar,  the  strength  of  the  magnet  so  formed  is  denoted 
by  m. 

If  there  be  any  number  of  thin  bar-magnets  of  equal  length, 
and  each  of  them  of  such  a  strength  that  q  of  them,  with  like 
ends  together,  would  constitute  a  unit-bar ;  and  if  p  of  those 
bars  be  put  with  like  ends  together,  the  strength  of  the  complex 

magnet  so  formed  will  be  — • 

q 

456.  If  a  single  infinitely  thin  bar  be  magnetized  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  the  same  positions  it  would  produce  the  same 
effects  as  a  complex  bar  of  any  strength  m  (an  integer  or 
fraction),  the  strength  of  this  magnet  is  denoted  by  m. 

457.  If  two  complex  bar-magnets,  of  the  kind  described 
above,  be  put  near  one  another,  each  bar  of  one  will  act  on 
each  bar  of  the  other  with  the  same  forces  as  if  all  the  other 
bars  were  removed.  Hence,  if  the  distance  between  the  two 
poles  be  unity,  and  if  the  strengths  of  the  bars  be  respectively 
m  and  m'  (whether  these  numbers  be  integral  or  fractional), 
the  force  between  those  poles  will  be  mm'.  If,  now,  the 
relative  position  of  the  magnets  be  altered,  so  that  the  distance 
between  two  poles  may  be  /,  the  force  between  them  will, 
according  to  Coulomb's  law,  be 

mm' 
~J^ 

*  The  Hoyal  Society,  in  its  Instructions  for  making  observations  on  Terres- 
trial Magnetism,  adopts  one  foot  as  the  unit  of  length  ;  and  that  force  which, 
if  acting  on  a  grain  of  matter,  would  in  one  second  of  time  generate  one  foot 
per  second  of  velocity,  as  the  unit  of  force ;  which  is  consequently  very 
nearly  j^  of  the  weight,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  of  one 
grain.  {Note,  1871. — The  British  Association's  Committee  on  Electric 
Measurement  have  recently  adopted  the  centimetre  as  unit  of  length,  and 
the  gramme  as  unit  of  mass,  instead  of  the  foot  and  grain.] 
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According  to  tlie  definition  given  above  of  the  strength  of  a 
simple  bar-magnet,  it  follows  that  the  same  expression  gives 
the  force  between  two  poles  of  any  thin  uniformly  and  longi- 
tudinally magnetized  bars,  of  strengths  m  and  m\ 

458.  The  magnetic  moment  of  an  infinitely  thin,  uniformly 
and  longitudinally  magnetized  bar,  is  the  product  of  its  length 
into  its  strength. 

459.  If  any  number  of  equally  strong,  uniformly  and  longi- 
tudinally magnetized  rectangular  bars  of  equal  infinitely  small 
sections,  be  put  together  with  like  ends  towards  the  same 
parts,  a  complex  uniformly  magnetized  solid  of  any  form  may 
be  produced.  The  magnetic  moment  of  such  a  magnet  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  magnetic  moments  of  the  bars  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

460.  The  magnetic  moment  of  any  continuous  solid,  uni- 
formly magnetized  in  parallel  lines,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
magnetic  moments  of  all  the  thin  uniformly  and  longitudinally 
magnetized  bars  into  which  it  may  be  divided.  . 

It  follows  that  the  magnetic  moment  of  any  part  of  a  uni- 
formly magnetized  mass  is  proportional  to  its  volume. 

461.  The  intensity  of  magnetization  of  a  uniformly  magnetized 
solid  is  the  magnetic  moment  of  a  unit  of  its  volume. 

It  follows  that  the  magnetic  moment  of  a  uniformly  mag- 
netized solid,  of  any  form  and  dimensions,  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  its  volume  into  the  intensity  of  its  magnetization. 

462.  If  a  body  be  magnetized  in  any  arbitrary  regular  or 
irregular  manner,  a  portion  may  be  taken  in  any  position,  so 
small  in  all  its  dimensions  that  the  distribution  of  magnetism 
through  it  will  be  sensibly  uniform.  The  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  magnetic  moment  of  such  a  portion,  in  any  posi- 
tion P,  by  its  volume,  is  the  intensity  of  magnetization  of  the 
substance  at  the  point  P ;  and  a  line  through  P  parallel  to  its 
lines  of  magnetization,  is  the  di7xction  of  magnetization,  at  P. 

Chapter  III. — On  the  Imaginary  Magnetic  Matter  hy  means  of 
which  the  Polarity  of  a  Magnetized  Body  may  he  represented. 

463.  It  will  very  often  be  convenient  to  refer  the  phenomena 
of  magnetic  force  to  attractions  or  repulsions  mutually  exerted 
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between  portions  of  an  imaginary  magnetic  matter,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  may  be  conceived  to  represent  the  polarity  of  a 
magnet  of  any  kind.  This  imaginary  substance  possesses  none 
of  the  primary  qualities  of  ordinary  matter,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  call  it  either  a  solid,  or  the  "  magnetic  fluid "  or 
"fluids";  but,  without  making  any  hypothesis  whatever,  we 
may  call  it  "  magnetic  matter,"  on  the  understanding  that  it 
possesses  only  the  property  of  attracting  or  repelling  magnets, 
or  other  portions  of  "  matter "  of  its  own  kind,  according  to 
certain  determinate  laws,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

(1.)  There  are  two  kinds  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter, 
northern  and  southern,  to  represent  respectively  the  northern 
and  southern  magnetic  polarities  of  the  earth,  or  the  similar 
polarities  of  any  magnet  whatever. 

(2.)  Like  portions  of  magnetic  matter  repel,  and  unlike  por- 
tions attract,  mutually. 

(3.)  Any  two  small  portions  of  magnetic  matter  exert  a 
mutual  force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  them. 

(4.)  Two  units  of  magnetic  matter,  at  a  unit  of  distance  from 
one  another,  exert  a  unit  of  force,  mutually. 

464.  If  quantities  of  magnetic  matter  be  measured  numeri- 
cally in  such  units,  and  if  the  positive  or  negative  sign  be 
prefixed  to  denote  the  species  of  matter,  whether  northern 
(which,  by  convention,  we  may  call  positive)  or  southern,  all 
the  preceding  laws  are  expressed  in  the  following  proposi- 
tion : — ■ 

If  quantities,  m  and  m',  of  magnetic  matter  he  concentrated 
respectively  at  points  at  a  distance,  f,  from  one  another,  they  will 
repel  with  a  force  algebraically  equal  to 

mm! 

465.  It  appears  from  the  explanations  given  above  that  the 
circumstances  of  a  uniformly  magnetized  needle  may  be  repre- 
sented if  we  imagine  equal  quantities  of  northern  and  southern 
magnetic  matter  to  be  concentrated  at  its  two  poles,  the 
numerical  measure  of  these  equal  quantities  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  "  strength  "  of  the  magnet. 

The  mutual    action   between  two  needles  would  thus  be 
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reduced  to  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  between  the  portions 
of  magnetic  matter  by  which  their  poles  are  represented. 

AQQ.  Any  magnetic  mass  whatever  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  infinitely  small  bar-magnets  put 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  distribution  of  mag- 
netism which  it  actually  possesses  ;  and  hence,  by  substituting 
imaginary  magnetic  matter  for  the  poles  of  these  magnets, 
we  obtain  a  distribution  of  equal  quantities  of  northern  and 
southern  magnetic  matter  through  the  magnetized  substance, 
by  which  its  actual  magnetic  condition  may  be  represented. 
The  distribution  of  this  matter  becomes  very  much  simplified, 
from  the  circumstance  that  we  have  in  general  unlike  poles  of 
the  elementary  magnets  in  contact,  by  which  the  opposite 
kinds  of  magnetic  matter  are  partially  (or  in  a  class  of  cases 
wholly^')  destroyed  through  the  interior  of  the  body.  The 
determination  of  the  resulting  distribution  of  magnetic  matter, 
which  rex^resents  in  the  simplest  possible  manner  the  polarity 
of  any  given  magnet,  is  of  much  interest,  and  even  importance, 
in  the  theory  of  magnetism,  and  we  may  therefore  make  this 
an  object  of  investigation,  before  going  further. 

467.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  distribution  of  imaginary 
magnetic  matter  to  represent  the  polarity  of  any  number  of 
uniformly  magnetized  needles,  >S^iiVi,  H^N^, ...  S^N'^^  of  strengths 
//-I,  /A2, ... /^^  respectively,  when  they  are  placed  together,  end 
to  end  (not  necessarily  in  the  same  straight  line). 

If  A  denote  the  position  occupied  by  Si  when  the  bars  are 
in  their  places ;  if  i\^i  and  S2  are  placed  in  contact  at  Ki ;  H^ 
and  S.^,  at  K^;  and  so  on  until  we  have  the  last  magnet,  with 
its  end  8,^,  in  contact  with  iy,,_i,  at  Kn-i>  ^i^d  its  other  end, 
]\\,  free,  at  a  point  B ;  we  shall  have  to  imagine 

/Xj  units  of  southern  magnetic  matter  to  be  placed  at  A  ; 
/*i  units  of  northern,  and  /.^  units  of  southern  matter  at  K^  • 
1x2  units  of  northern,  and  [i.j  of  southern  matter  at  K„ ; 

l^n-i  units  of  northern,  and  /x„  of  southern  matter  at  A'„_i ; 
and  lastly, 

fjin  units  of  northern  matter  at  B. 

*  In  all  cases  when  the  distribution  is  "  solenoidal."  See  below,  Chap.  v. 
§  499  ;  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  .Tniie  20,  1850. 

Z 
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Hence  the  final  distribution  of  magnetic  matter  is  as  follows  : — 

— /Xj Sii  A 

l^i—fJ-i ^1 

/^2 f^S -'^2 


f^n—1      l^n -f^n—i 

and  f^n     •      ' -^• 

468.  The  complex  magnet  AKiK^...K^_^B  consists  of  a 
number  of  parts,  each  of  which  is  uniformly  and  longitudinally- 
magnetized,  and  it  will  act  in  the  same  way  as  a  simple  bar  of 
the  same  length,  similarly  magnetized ;  and  hence  the  magnetic 
matter  which  represents  a  bar-magnet  AB  oi  this  kind  is  con- 
centrated in  a  series  of  points,  at  the  ends  of  the  whole  bar,  and 
at  all  the  places  where  there  is  a  variation  in  the  strength*  of 
its  magnetization. 

469.  If  the  length  of  each  part  through  which  the  strength 
of  the  magnetism  is  constant,  be  diminished  without  limit,  and 
if  the  entire  number  of  the  parts  be  increased  indefinitely,  a 
straight  or  curved  infinitely  thin  bar  may  be  conceived  to  be 
produced,  which  shall  possess  a  distribution  of  longitudinal 
magnetism  varying  continuously  from  one  end  to  the  other 
according  to  any  arbitrary  law.  If  the  strength  of  the  magnet- 
ism at  any  point  P  of  this  bar  be  denoted  by  /a,  and  if  [//,]  and 
(jjb)  denote  the  values  of  //,  at  the  points  A  and  B,  the  investi- 
gation of  §  467,  with  the  elementary  principles  and  notation  of 
the  differential  calculus,  leads  at  once  to  the  determination  of 
the  ultimate  distribution  of  magnetic  matter. by  which  such  a 
bar-magnet  may  be  represented.  Thus  if  -4  P  be  denoted  by  s ; 
fjb  will  be  a  function  of  s,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  known, 
and  its  differential  coefficient  will  express  the  continuous  dis- 
tribution of  magnetic  matter  which  replaces  the  group  of 
material  points  at  K^,  K2,  etc.;  so  that  the  entire  distribution 
of  polarity  in  the  bar  and  at  its  ends  will  be  as  follows  : — in 


*  This  expression  is  equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  intensity  of  magnetiza- 
tion into  the  section  of  the  bar  ;  and  by  retaining  it  we  are  enabled  to  include 
cases  in  whicb  the  bar  is  not  of  uniform  section. 
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any  infinitely  small  length,  a,  of  the  bar,  a  quantity  of  matter 
equal  to  djj. 

and,  besides,  terminal  accumulations,  of  quantities 

—  \ji\  at  J., 
and  (/^)  at  B. 

It  follows  that  if,  through  any  part  of  the  length  of  a  bar, 
the  strength  of  the  magnetism  is  constant,  there  will  be  no 
magnetic  matter  to  be  distributed  through  this  portion  of  the 
magnet;  but  if  the  strength  of  the  magnetism  varies,  then, 
according  as  it  diminishes  or  increases  from  the  north  to  the 
south  pole  of  any  small  portion,  there  will  be  a  distribution  of 
northern  or  southern  magnetic  matter  to  represent  the  polarity 
which  results  from  this  variation. 

Corresponding  inferences  may  be  made  conversely,  with  re- 
ference to  the  distribution  of  magnetism,  when  the  distribution 
of  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter  is  known.  Thus  Coulomb 
found  that  his  long  thin  cylindrical  bar-magnets  acted  upon 
one  another  as  if  each  had  a  symmetrical  distribution  of  the 
two  kinds  of  magnetic  matter,  northern  within  a  limited  space 
from  one  end,  and  southern  within  a  limited  space  from  the 
other,  the  intermediate  space  (constituting  generally  the  greater 
part  of  the  bar)  being  unoccupied ;  from  which  we  infer  that 
no  variation  in  the  magnetism  was  sensible  through  the  middle 
part  of  the  bar,  but  that,  through  a  limited  space  on  each  side, 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetization  must  have  decreased  gradu- 
ally towards  the  ends.* 


*  This  circumstance  was  alluded  to  above,  in  §  452.  Interesting  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in  bar-magnets  are  obtained  by 
taking  arbitrary  examples  to  illustrate  the  investigation  of  the  text.  Thus 
we  may  either  consider  a  uniform  bar  variably  magnetized,  or  a  thin  bar  of 
varying  thickness,  cut  from  a  uniformly  magnetized  substance ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  arbitrary  data  assumed,  various  remarkable  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. We  shall  see  afterwards  that  any  such  data,  however  arbitrary,  may 
be  actually  produced  in  electro-magnets,  and  we  have  therefore  the  means 
of  illustrating  the  subject  experimentally,  in  as  complete  a  manner  as  can 
be  conceived,  although  from  the  practical  non-rigidity  of  the  magnetism  of 
magnetized  substaoces,  ordinary  steel  or  loadstone  magnets  would  not  afford 
such  satisfactory  illustrations  of  arbitrary  cases  as  might  be  desired.  The 
distribution  of  longitudinal  magnetism  in  steel  needles  actually  magnetized 
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470.  The  distribution  of  magnetic  matter  whicli  represents 
the  polarity  of  a  uniformly  magnetized  body  of  any  form,  may 
be  immediately  determined  if  we  imagine  it  divided  into  in- 
finitely thin  bars,  in  the  directions  of  its  lines  of  magnetization ; 
for  each  of  these  bars  will  be  uniformly  and  longitudinally 
magnetized,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  distribution  of 
matter  except  at  their  ends.  Now  the  bars  are  all  terminated 
on  each  side  by  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  consequently  the 
whole  magnetic  effect  is  represented  by  a  certain  superficial 
distribution  of  northern  and  southern  magnetic  matter.  It 
only  remains  to  determine  the  actual  form  of  this  distribution ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  expression,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  state  previously  the  following  definition,  borrowed 
from  Coulomb's  writings  on  electricity : — 

471.  If  any  kind  of  matter  be  distributed  over  a  surface,  the 
superficial  density  at  any  point  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  quantity  of  matter  on  an  infinitely  small  element 
of  the  surface  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  point,  by  the  area 
of  the  element. 

472.  To  determine  the  superficial  density  at  any  point  in  the 
case  at  present  under  consideration,  let  ca  be  the  area  of  the 
perpendicular  section  of  an  infinitely  thin  uniform  bar  of  the 
solid,  with  one  end  at  that  point.  Then,  if  i  be  the  intensity 
of  magnetization  of  the  sohd,  im  will  be,  as  may  be  readily 
shown,  the  "  strength  "  of  the  bar-magnet.  Hence  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  bar  we  must  suppose  to  be  placed  quantities  of 
northern  and  southern  imaginary  magnetic  matter  each  equal 
to  ito.  In  the  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the  given  magnet, 
these  quantities  of  matter  must  be  imagined  to  be  spread  over 
the  oblique  ends  of  the  bar.  Now  if  6  denote  the  inclination 
of  the  bar  to  a  normal  to  the  surface  through  one  end,  the  area 

of  that  end  will  be -^ »    and  therefore  in  that  part  of  the 

cost/  ^ 

surface  we  have  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  i(o  spread  over 

(I) 
an  area  — -  •    Hence  the  superficial  density  is 


in  dififerent  ways,  and  especially  "  magnetized  to  saturation,"  has  been  the 
object  of  interesting  experimental  and  theoretical  investigations  by  Coulomb, 
Biot,  Green,  and  Riess. 
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This  expression  gives  the  superficial  density  at  any  point,  P,  of 
the  surface,  and  its  algebraic  sign  indicates  the  kind  of  matter, 
provided  the  angle  denoted  by  6  be  taken  between  the 
external  part  of  the  normal,  and  a  line  drawn  from  P  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  motion  of  a  point  carried 
from  the  south  pole  to  the  north  pole,  of  a  portion  close  to 
P,  of  the  infinitely  thin  bar-magnet  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. 

473.  Let  it  be  required,  in  the  last  place,  to  determine  the 
entire  distribution  of  magnetic  matter  necessary  to  represent 
the  polarity  of  any  given  magnet. 

We  may  conceive  the  whole  magnetized  mass  to  be  divided 
into  infinitely  small  parallelepipeds  by  planes  parallel  to  three 
planes  of  rectangular  co-ordinates.  Let  a,  /3,  y  denote  the 
three  edges  of  one  of  these  parallelepipeds  having  its  centre  at 
a  point  P  {x,  y,  z).  Let  i  denote  the  given  intensity,  and  I,  m,  n 
the  given  direction  cosines  of  the  magnetization  at  P.  It  will 
follow  from,  the  preceding  investigation  that  the  polarity  of  this 
infinitely  small  uniformly  magnetized  parallelepiped  may  be 
represented  by  imaginary  magnetic  matter  distributed  over  its 
six  faces  in  such  a  manner  that  the  density  will  be  uniform 
over  each  face,  and  that  the  quantities  of  matter  on  the  six 
faces  will  be  as  follows  : — 

— il.fiy,  and  il.(By;  on  the  two  faces  parallel  to  YOZ; 

—  im.ya,  and  im.ya;  on  the  two  faces  parallel  to  ZOJC; 

—  in.ajS,  and  in.a/S ;  on  the  two  faces  parallel  to  XOT. 

Now  if  we  consider  adjacent  parallelepipeds  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, touching  the  six  faces  of  the  one  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, we  should  find  from  each  of  them  a  second  distribution  of 
magnetic  matter,  to  be  placed  upon  that  one  of  those  six  faces 
which  it  touches.  Thus  if  we  consider  the  first  face  /Sy,  or  that 
of  which  the  distance  from  YOZ  is  x  —  |a ;  we  shall  have  a 
second  distribution  upon  it  derived  from  a  parallelepiped,  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  which  are  x  —  a,  y,  z\  and  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  this  second  distribution  will  be 


{'•'+f^<-")}^v. 
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This,  added  to  that  which  was  found  above,  gives 

for  the  total  amount  of  matter  upon  this  face.  Again,  the 
quantity  in  the  second  distribution  on  the  other  face,  ^y,  is 
equal  to  f        d{il)      \  r, 

and  therefore  the  total  amount  of  matter  on  this  face  will  be 

ax        ' 
By  determining  in  a  similar  way  the  final  quantities  of  matter 
on  the  other  faces  of  the  parallelepiped,  we  find  that  the  total 
amount  of  matter  to  be  distributed  over  its  surface  is 


dill)  ,  d{im)     d{in) 


I  aBy. 
dx         dy  dz     )        ' 

Now  as  the  parallelepipeds  into  which  we  imagine  the  whole 
mass  divided  are  infinitely  small,  we  may  substitute  a  con- 
tinuous distribution  of  matter  through  them,  in  place  of  the 
superficial  distributions  on  their  faces  which  have  been  de- 
termined ;  and  in  making  this  substitution,  the  quantity  of 
matter  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  spread  through  the  in- 
terior of  any  one  of  them  must  be  half  the  total  quantity  on  its 
surface,  since  each  of  its  faces  is  common  to  it  and  another 
parallelepiped.  Hence  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  distributed 
through  the  parallelepiped  a/Sy  is  equal  to 


f  d(il)  ,  d(im)  ,  d(m)  )     r> 

-{-"dx-^d^^-^r^y- 


Besides  this  continuous  distribution  through  the  interior  of  the 
magnet,  there  must  be  a  superficial  distribution  to  represent 
the  neutralized  polarity  at  its  surface.  If  p  denote  the  density 
of  this  distribution  at  any  point ;  [I],  [m],  [n]  the  direction- 
cosines,  and  [i]  the  intensity  of  the  magnetization  of  the  solid 
close  to  it ;  and  \,  /j,,  v  the  direction- cosines  of  a  normal  to  the 
surface,  we  shall  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  uniformly  magnet- 
ized solid  previously  considered, 

|0= p]  cos  6=\ir\ .  X-Y-liiii] .  l^-\-\in\  .v  (1). 

If  according  to  the  usual  definition  of  "  density,"  k  denote  the 
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density  of  the  magnetic  matter  at  P,  in  the  continuous  distri- 
bution through  the  interior,  the  expression  found  above  for  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  element  a,  /3,  j,  leads  to  the  formula 

These  two  equations  express  respectively  the  superficial  distri- 
bution, and  the  continuous  distribution  through  the  solid,  of 
the  magnetic  matter  which  entirely  represents  the  polarity  of 
the  given  magnet.  The  fact  that  the  quantity  of  northern 
matter  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  southern  in  the  entire  distri- 
bution, is  readily  verified  by  showing  from  these  formulae,  as 
may  readily  be  done  by  integration,  that  the  total  quantity  of 
matter  is  algebraically  equal  to  nothing. 

474.  If  there  be  an  abrupt  change  in  the  intensity  or  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetization  from  one  part  of  the  magnetized  sub- 
stance to  another,  a  slight  modification  in  the  formulae  given 
above  will  be  convenient.  Thus  we  may  take  a  case  differing 
very  little  from  a  given  case,  but  which,  instead  of  presenting 
finite  differences  in  the  intensity  or  direction  of  magnetization 
on  the  two  sides  of  any  surface  in  the  substance  of  the  magnet, 
has  merely  very  sudden  continuous  changes  in  the  values  of 
those  elements :  we  may  conceive  the  distribution  to  be  made 
more  and  more  nearly  the  same  as  the  given  distribution,  with 
its  abrupt  transitions,  and  we  may  determine  the  limit  towards 
which  the  value  of  the  expression  (2)  approximates,  and  thus, 
although  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  differential 
calculus  this  formula  fails  in  the  limiting  case,  we  may  still 
derive  the  true  result  from  it.  It  is  very  easily  shown  in  this 
way,  that,  besides  the  continuous  distribution  given  by  the 
expression  (2)  applied  to  all  points  of  the  substance  for  which 
it  does  not  fail,  there  will  be  a  superficial  distribution  of  mag- 
netic matter  on  any  surface  of  discontinuity;  and  that  the 
density  of  this  superficial  distribution  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  products  of  the  intensity  of  magnetization"  into 
the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  its  direction  to  the  normal,  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  surface. 

475.  This  result,  obtained  by  the  interpretation  of  formula 
(2)  in  the  extreme  case,  might  have  been  obtained  directly 
from  the  original  investigation,  by  taking  into  account  the 
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abrupt  variation  of  the  magnetization  at  the  surface  of  dis- 
continuity, as  (§  472)  we  did  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
magnetized  substance  at  the  boundary  of  the  magnet,  and  re- 
presenting the  un-neutralized  polarity  which  results,  by  a  super- 
ficial distribution  of  magnetic  matter. 


Chaptek  IV. — Determination  of  the  Mutual  Actions  between  any 
Given  Portions  of  Magnetized  Matter. 

476.  The  synthetical  part  of  the  theory  of  magnetism  has 
for  its  ultimate  object  the  determination  of  the  total  action 
between  two  magnets,  when  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in 
each  is  given.  The  principles  according  to  which  the  data  of 
such  a  problem  may  be  specified  have  been  already  laid  down 
(§§  4 5 9... 6 2),  and  we  have  seen  that,  with  suf&cient  data  in 
any  case.  Coulomb's  laws  of  magnetic  force  are  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  apply  ordinary  statical  principles  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  Hence  the  elements  of  this  part  of  the  theory 
may  be  regarded  as  complete,  and  we  may  proceed  to  the 
mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

477.  The  investigations  of  the  preceding  chapter,  which 
show  us  how  we  may  conventionally  represent  any  given  mag- 
net, in  its  agency  upon  other  bodies,  by  an  imaginary  magnetic 
matter  distributed  on  its  surface  and  through  its  interior ; 
enable  us  to  reduce  the  problem  of  finding  the  action  between 
any  two  magnets,  to  the  known  problem  of  determining  the 
resultant  of  the  attractions  or  repulsions  exerted  between  the 
particles  of  two  groups  of  matter,  according  to  the  law  of  force 
which  is  met  with  so  universally  in  natural  phenomena.  The 
direct  formulae  applicable  for  this  object  are  so  readily  obtained 
by  means  of  the  elementary  principles  of  statics,  and  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  them  here,  and  we  may 
regard  equations  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding  chapter  (§  473) 
as  sufficient  for  indicating  the  manner  in  which  the  details  of 
the  problem  may  be  worked  out  in  any  particular  case.  The 
expression  for  the  "  potential,"  and  other  formulse  of  importance 
in  Laplace's  method  of  treating  this  subject,  are  given  below 
(§  482),  as  derived  from  the  results  expressed  in  equations  (1) 
and  (2). 
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478.  The  preceding  solution  of  the  problem,  although  ex- 
tremely simple  and  often  convenient,  must  be  regarded  as  very- 
artificial,  since  in  it  the  resultant  action  is  found  by  the  com- 
position of  mutual  actions  between  the  particles  of  an  imaginary 
magnetic  matter,  which  are  not  the  same  as  the  real  mutual 
actions  between  the  different  parts  of  the  magnets  themselves, 
although  the  resultant  action  between  the  entire  groups  of 
matter  is  necessarily  the  same  as  the  real  resultant  action 
between  the  entire  magnets.  Hence  it  is  very  desirable  to 
investigate  another  solution,  of  a  less  artificial  form,  in  which 
the  required  resultant  action  may  be  obtained  by  compounding 
the  real  actions  between  the  different  parts  into  which  we  may 
conceive  the  maa-nets  to  be  divided.  The  remainder  of  the 
chapter,  after  some  preliminary  explanations  and  definitions, 
will  be  devoted  to  this  object. 

479.  The  "  resultant  magnetic  force  at  any  point "  is  an 
expression  which  will  very  frequently  be  employed  in  what 
follows,  and  it  is  therefore  of  importance  that  its  signification 
should  be  clearly  defined.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  consider 
separately  the  cases  of  an  external  point  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  magnet,  and  a  point  in  space  which  is  actually  occupied 
by  magnetic  matter. 

(1.)  The  resultant  force  at  a  point  in  space,  void  of  magnet- 
ized matter,  is  the  force  that  the  north  pole  of  a  unit-bar  (or  a 
positive  unit  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter),  if  placed  at  this 
point,  w^ould  experience. 

(2.)  The  resultant  force  at  a  point  situated  in  space  occupied 
by  magnetized  matter,  is  an  expression  the  signification  of  which 
is  somewhat  arbitrary.  If  we  conceive  the  magnetic  substance 
to  be  removed  from  an  infinitely  small  space  round  the  point, 
the  preceding  definition  would  be  applicable  ;  since,  if  we 
imagine  a  very  small  bar-magnet  to  be  placed  in  a  definite 
position  in  this  space,  the  force  upon  either  end  would  be 
determinate.  The  circumstances  of  this  case  are  made  clear 
by  considering  the  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter 
required  to  represent  the  given  magnet,  without  the  small 
portion  we  have  conceived  to  be  removed  from  its  interior ; 
which  will  differ  from  the  distribution  that  represents  the 
entire  given  magnet,  in  wanting  the  small  portion  of  the  con- 
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tinuous  interior  distribution  corresponding  to  the  removed 
portion,  and  in  having  instead  a  superficial  distribution  on  the 
small  internal  surface  bounding  the  hollow  space.  If  we  con- 
sider the  portion  removed  to  be  infinitely  small,  the  want  of 
the  small  portion  of  the  solid  magnetic  [imaginary]  matter  will 
produce  no  finite  effect  upon  any  point ;  but  the  superficial 
distribution  at  the  boundary  of  the  hollow  space  will  produce 
a  finite  force  upon  any  magnetic  point  within  it.  Hence  the 
resultant  force  upon  the  given  point  round  which  the  space  was 
conceived  to  be  hollowed,  may  be  regarded  as  compounded  of 
two  forces,  one  due  to  the  polarity  of  the  complete  magnet,  and 
the  other  to  the  superficial  polarity  left  free  by  the  removal  of 
the  magnetized  substance*  The  former  component  is  the  force 
meant  by  the  expression  "  the  resultant  force  at  a  point  within 
a  magnetic  substance,"  when  employed  in  the  present  paper.-f* 

480.  The  conventional  language  and  ideas  with  reference  to 
the  imaginary  magnetic  matter,  explained  above  (§§  463... 75), 
enable  us  to  give  the  following  simple  statement  of  the  defini- 
tion, including  both  the  cases  which  we  have  been  considering. 

*  If  the  portion  removed  be  spherical  and  infinitely  small,  it  may  be 
proved  that  the  force  at  any  point  within  it,  resulting  from  the  free  polarity 
of  the  solid  at  the  surface  bounding  the  hollow  space,  is  in  the  direction  of 

the  lines  of  magnetization  of  the  substance  round  it,  and  is  equal  to  • 

This  theorem  (due  to  PoissoD)  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Theory  of  Magnetic  Indiiction,  because  we  shall  have  to  consider  the 
"  magnetizing  force  "  upon  any  small  portion  of  an  inductively  magnetized 
substance  as  the  actual  resultant  force  that  would  exist  within  the  hollow 
space  that  would  be  left  if  the  portion  considered  were  removed,  and  the 
magnetism  of  the  remainder  constrained  to  remain  unaltered. 

t  If  we  imagine  a  magnet  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  any  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  line  of  magnetization  at  any  internal  point,  P,  and  if  we 
imagine  the  two  parts  to  be  separated  by  an  infinitely  small  interval,  and  a 
unit  north  pole  to  be  placed  between  them  at  P,  the  force  which  this  pole 
would  experience  is  "  the  resultant  force  at  a  point,  P,  of  the  magnetic  sub- 
stance." This  is  the  most  direct  definition  of  the  expression  that  could  have 
been  given,  and  it  agrees  with  the  definition  I  have  actually  adopted ;  but  I 
have  preferred  the  explanation  and  statement  in  the  text,  as  being  practically 
more  simple,  and  more  directly  connected  with  the  various  investigations  in 
which  the  expression  will  be  employed. 

[Note  added  June  15,  1850. — Some  subsequent  investigations  on  the  com- 
parison of  common  magnets  and  electro-magnets  have  altered  my  opinion, 
that  the  definition  in  the  text  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  I  now  believe  the 
definition  in  the  note  to  present  the  subject  in  the  simplest  possible  manner, 
and  in  that  which,  for  the  applications  to  be  made  in  the  continuation  of 
this  Essay,  is  most  convenient  on  the  whole.] 
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The  resultant  magnetic  force  at  any  point,  whether  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  magnet  or  in  its  interior,  is  the  force  that 
a  unit  of  northern  magnetic  matter  would  experience  if  it  were 
placed  at  that  point,  and  if  all  the  magnetized  substance  were 
replaced  by  the  corresponding  distribution  of  imaginary  mag- 
netic matter. 

481.  The  determination  of  the  resultant  force  at  any  point 
is,  as  we  shall  see,  much  facilitated  by  means  of  a  method  first 
introduced  by  Laplace  in  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the 
theory  of  attraction,  and  developed  to  a  very  remarkable  extent 
by  Green  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Mathematical 
Analysis  to  the  Theories  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism"  (Not- 
tingham, 1828),  and  in  Ms  other  writings  on  the  same  and  on 
allied  subjects  in  the  Camhridge  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Laplace's  fundamental  theorem  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  demonstrate  it  here;  but  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ference, the  following  enunciation  of  it  is  given.  The  term 
"  potential,"  defined  in  connexion  with  it,  was  first  introduced 
by  Green  in  his  Essay  (1828).  It  was  at  a  later  date  intro- 
duced independently  by  Gauss,  and  is  now  in  very  general 
use. 

Theorem  (Laplace). — The  resultant  force  produced  by  a  body, 
or  a  group  of  attracting  or  repelling  particles,  upon  a  unit 
particle  placed  at  any  point  P,  is  such  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  values  of  a  certain  function,  at  any  two  points  p  and 
p'  infinitely  near  P,  divided  by  the  distance  pp',  is  equal  to  its 
component  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  p  and  p'. 

Definition  (Green). — This  function,  which,  for  a  given  mass, 
has  a  determinate  value  at  any  point  P,  of  space,  is  called  the 
potential  of  the  mass,  at  the  point  P. 

It  follows  from  Laplace's  general  demonstration,  that,  when 
the  law  of  force  is  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance, 
the  potential  is  found  by  dividing  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
any  infinitely  small  part  of  the  mass,  by  its  distance  from  P, 
and  adding  all  the  quotients  so  obtained. 

482.  The  same  demonstration  is  applicable  to  prove,  in 
virtue  of  Coulomb's  fundamental  laws  of  magnetic  force,  the 
same  theorem  with  reference  to  any  kind  of  magnet  that  can 
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be  conceived  to  be  comxDosecI  of  uniformly  magnetized  bars, 
either  finite  or  infinitely  small,  put  together  in  any  way,  that 
is,  of  any  magnet  other  than  an  electro-magnet ;  and  the  in- 
vestigation, in  the  preceding  chapter,  of  the  resulting  distribu- 
tion of  magnetic  matter  that  may  be  imagined  as  representing 
in  the  simplest  possible  way  the  polarity  of  such  a  magnet, 
enables  us  to  determine  at  once,  from  equations  (1)  and  (2)  of 
§  473,  its  potential  at  any  point.  Thus  if  V  denote  the  poten- 
tial at  a  point  P,  whose  co-ordinates  are  |,  97,  ^,  and  if  dS 
denote  an  element  of  the  surface  of  the  magnet,  situated  at  a 
point  whose  co-ordinates  are  \x\  [y],  [0],  we  have,  by  the  pro- 
position enunciated  at  the  end  of  §  480, — 

d[il)     d{im)     d{in) 
^^Jj[e7]A+[^m>+[m].^^_JJJ^     ^     ~^  g^dydz  (3), 

where  A  and  [J]  are  respectively  the  distances  of  the  points  x,  y,  z 
and  \x,  y,  z]  from  the  point  P,  and  are  given  by  the  equations 

[A]^={^-M)^+(r/-M^+(C-W)^ 

The  double  and  triple  integrals  in  the  first  and  second  terms 
of  this  expression  are  to  be  taken  respectively  over  the  whole 
surface  bounding  the  magnet,  and  throughout  the  entire  mag- 
netized substance.  Since,  as  is  easily  shown,  the  value  of  that 
portion  of  the  triple  integral  in  the  second  member  which  cor- 
responds to  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  the  solid  contain- 
ing (|,  7},  ^),  when  this  point  is  internal,  is  infinitely  small, 
it  follows  that  the  magnetic  force  at  any  internal  point,  as 
defined  in  §  479,  is  derivable  from  a  potential  expressed  by 
equation  (3). 

483.  The  expressions  for  the  resultant  force  at  any  point, 
and  its  direction,  may  be  immediately  obtained  when  the 
potential  function  has  been  determined,  by  the  rules  of  the 
differential  calculus.  Thus,  if  V  has  been  determined  in  terms 
of  the  rectangular  co-ordinates,  |,  rj,  f,  of  the  point  P,  the 
three  components,  X,  Y,  Z,  of  the  resultant  force  on  this  point 
will  be  given,  in  virtue  of  Laplace's  fundamental  theorem 
enunciated  in  §  481,  by  the  formulae. 
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where  tlie  negative  signs  are  introduced,  because  the  potential 
is  estimated  in  such  a  way  that  it  diminishes  in  the  direction 
along  which  a  north  pole  is  urged.  If  we  take  the  expression 
(3)  for  V,  and  actually  dififerentiate  with  reference  to  |,  ri,  ^ 
under  the  integral  signs,  we  obtain  expressions  for  X,  Y,  and 
Z  which  agree  with  the  expressions  that  might  have  been 
obtained  directly,  by  means  of  the  first  principles  of  statics 
(see  §  477),  and  thus  the  theorem  is  verified.  Such  a  verifi- 
cation, extended  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  a  body  acting  accord- 
ing to  any  law  of  force,  constitutes  virtually  the  ordinary  de- 
monstration of  the  theorem. 

484.  The  formulae  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  appli- 
cable to  the  determination  of  the  potential  and  the  resultant 
force,  at  any  point,  whether  within  the  magnetized  substance 
or  not,  according  to  the  general  definition  of  §  480.  The  case 
of  a  point  in  the  magnetized  substance,  according  to  the  con- 
ventional second  definition  of  §  479,  cannot  present  itself  in 
problems  with  reference  to  the  mutual  action  between  two 
actual  magnets.  This  case  being  therefore  excluded,  we  may 
proceed  to  the  investigations  indicated  in  §  478. 

485.  In  the  method  which  is  now  to  be  followed,  the  mag- 
netized substances  considered  must  be  conceived  to  be  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  parts,  and  the  actual 
magnetism  of  each  part  will  be  taken  into  account,  whether  in 
determining  the  potential  of  the  magnet  at  a  given  external 
point,  or  in  investigating  the  mutual  action  between  two  mag- 
nets. In  the  first  place,  let  us  determine  the  potential  due  to 
an  infinitely  small  element  of  magnetized  substance,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  may  commence  by  considering  an  infinitely 
thin,  uniformly  magnetized  bar  of  finite  length.  If  m  denote 
the  strength  of  the  bar,  and  if  N  and  S  be  its  north  and  south 
poles  respectively,  its  potential  at  any  point,  P,  will  be  accord- 
ing to  §§  465  and  481,         rn       m 

NF~SP' 
Let  A  denote  the  distance  of  the  point  of  bisection  of  the  bar 
from  P,  and  6  the  angle  between  this  line  and  the  direction  of 
the  bar  measured  from  its  centre  towards  its  north  pole.  Then, 
if  a  be  the  length  of  the  bar,  the  expression  for  the  potential 
becomes 
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By  expanding  this  in  ascending  powers  of  a,  and  neglecting  all 
the  terms  after  the  first,  we  find  for  the  potential  of  an  infinitely 
small  bar-magnet,  ^^  cos  6 

If  now  we  suppose  any  number  of  such  bar- magnets  to  be 
put  together  so  as  to  constitute  a  mass  magnetized  in  parallel 
lines,  infinitely  small  in  all  its  dimensions,  the  values  of  6  and 

COS  U 

A,  and  consequently  the  value  of  -— r^-  '  will  be  infinitely  nearly 

the  same  for  all  of  them,  and  the  product  of  this  into  the  sum 
of  the  values  of  ma  for  all  the  bar-magnets  will  express  the 
potential  of  the  entire  mass.  Hence,  if  the  total  magnetic 
moment  be  denoted  by  /*,  the  potential  will  be  equal  to 


Now  if  we  conceive  the  bars  to  have  been  arranged  so  as  to 
constitute  a  uniformly  magnetized  mass,  occupying  a  volume 
^,  we  should  have  (§  461),  for  the  intensity  of  magnetization, 

^  =  —  •     Hence  if  <i  denote  the  volume  of  an  infinitely  small 

element  of  uniformly  magnetized  matter,  and  i  the  intensity  of 
its  magnetization,  the  potential  which  it  produces  at  any  point 
P,  at  a  finite  distance  from  it,  will  be 

z(^ .  cos  0 

where  A  denotes  the  distance  of  P  from  any  point,  E,  within 
the  element,  and  6  the  angle  between  EP  and  a  line  drawn 
through  E,  in  the  direction  of  magnetization  of  the  element, 
towards  the  side  of  it  ivhich  has  northern  polarity. 

486.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  element  ^  to  be  a  part  of  a 
magnet  of  finite  dimensions,  of  which  it  is  required  to  deter- 
mine the  total  potential  at  an  external  point,  P.  Let  |,  t),  ^  be 
the  co-ordinates  of  P,  referred  to  a  system  of  rectangular  axes, 
and  let  x,  y,  z  be  those  of  E.     We  shall  have 
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and,  if  I,  m,  n  denote  the  direction-cosines  of  the  magnetization 

cos  ^= Z^-^- +  m^ +«  ^-^ . 

Hence  the  expression  for  the  potential  of  the  element  E  be- 
comes i^li(^^-oc)-[-m{rj-y)+n{i-z)} 

Now  the  potential  of  a  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  poten- 
tials of  all  its  parts,  and  hence,  if  we  take  <^  ==  dxdydz,  we  have, 
by  the  integral  calculus,  the  expression 

V=  f  f  jiU$-^)+^Mv-y)+^n.{C-z)^^^  ^^  (5), 

jJJ    ((^_,;)«  +  (^__y)<^  +  (^_^)^]i 

for  the  potential  at  the  point  P,  due  to  the  entire  magnet.* 

[§§  487...494  added  September  1871.] 

£     V     C 
[487.  The  expansion  of  this  in  ascending  powers  oi—)—>—i 

^^liere  ,^^(^.^^.+^)^ 

is  necessarily  convergent  for  all  space  outside  the  least  spherical 
surface  with  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  for  centre,  enclosing  the 
whole  magnet.     To  find  it,  we  have  first  to  expand 
il{^—x)+im{r]—y)+in{(—z) 

by  Taylor's  Theorem,  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  x,  y,  z, 
which   is   necessarily   convergent   or   divergent   according    as 
V  {x^  +  /  +  z^)  is  less  or  greater  than  V  (|^  +  ?y^  4-  ^^).     Thus, 
for  the  part  of  V  depending  on  il,  we  find 
d'    dt   d^    g 
SS2 ( - 1) ^+^+^ ^^^^'^^  f^^  ^^[^2. . ,u \\\^^dxdydzxH/z-        (6), 

where   22S   denotes   summation  from  0   to   oo    relatively  to 

S:  d  1 

integers  s,  t,  u.     Hence,  remarkinsj   that  -^  =  —  -^.  — ,    and 

putting 

*  From  tlie  form  of  definition  given  in  tlie  second  footnote  on  §  479,  for 
the  magnetic  force  at  an  internal  point,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  expression 
(5),  as  well  as  the  expression  (3),  is  applicable  to  the  potential  at  any  point, 
whether  internal  or  external.  The  same  thing  may  be  shown  by  proving,  as 
may  easily  be  done,  that  the  investigation  of  §  487  does  not  fail  or  become 
nugatory  wheii  (|,  ^,  f)  is  included  in  the  limits  of  integration. 
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s!f + /_!!!  ^u-\  x^yh'^^dxdydz  ^\s,t,u\  ( 7 ) 

subject  to  the  exception  that  terms  of  the  first  member  involv- 
ing x~^,  or  2/~\  or  z~^,  are  to  be  omitted,  we  have 

d^  dt    d^    1 

F=222(-l)«+*+" [s,  t,  u]       ^^^^"^  (8). 

^        '  '-  '   '    ^1.2....'.  1.2.. X  1.2... w  ^    ^ 

Eacli  term  of  this  expansion  is  a  solid  harmonic  function  of 
^,  7],  ^  [Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  App.  B.  (&), 
and  (^),  (14)  (15)  (21)]. 

488.  Neglecting  all  terms  of  higher  orders  than  the  second, 
and  putting  x,  y,  z  for  f,  77,  f,  we  have,  as  an  approximate  ex- 
pression for  the  potential  at  a  very  distant  point  {x,  y,  z), 
y_Lx^-My-\-Nz 

.  A  (2a;^-^^-^^) +^(2^"-^^— a;^)  +  Cj'iz^—a^^y^)  +  B(ayz+bzx-\-  cxy)     ,a^ 
{x-+y^+z^)^ 

where  L,  M,  N,  A,  B,  C,  a,  h,  c  are  constants  (depending  on  the 
magnetism  of  the  magnet,  and  the  position  relatively  to  it  of 
the  axis  of  co-ordinates)  given  by  the  equations 

L  ^=fffildxdydz,     Mr=ffj'imdxdydz,     N=fffindxdydz  (10), 

A=.fffilxdxdydz,     B  =fffimydxdydz,     C  =ifffinzdxdydz,  | 

o  —  ({f(imz-{-iny)dxdydz,  h—fJJ{inx-]-ilz)dxdydz,  c=fff{ily-\-imx)dxd.ydz  J 

489.  If  we  put 

K=^l{L''+M-'+N')  (12), 

and  cose=--+-^+j^-  13, 

R  r      K  r      A    r 

in  the  first  term  of  (9)  it  becomes 

^eos^  (14), 

which  is  the  first  approximate  expression  for  the  potential  of 
the  magnet  at  a  very  distant  point,  and  agrees  with  the  rigorous 
expression  (§  485)  for  the  potential  of  an  infinitely  small  uni- 
formly magnetized  magnet  at  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  having 
its  magnetic  moment  equal  to  K,  and  its  direction  of  magnetiza- 
tion specified  by  the  direction- cosines 

-^,    ^.    ^,  (15). 

K      K      A''  ^     ' 

Hence  K,  given  by  (12)  and  (10),  is  defined  as  the  magnetic 
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moment  of  the  given  magnet ;  and  the  direction  (1 5)  is  readily 
proved  to  fulfil  the  condition  stated  in  §§  439,  440  as  the 
definition  of  a  magnetic  axis,  determinate  in  direction  but 
(§  444)  left  till  now  indeterminate  as  to  its  position  in  the 
magnet.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  values  of  L,  M,  N  given 
by  (10)  are  independent  of  the  position  of  the  origin  of  co- 
ordinates, and  depend  only  on  the  positions  of  the  co-ordinate 
axes  relatively  to  the  magnet. 

490.  Let  now  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  be  turned  to  bring  one 
of  the  three  into  parallelism  with  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
axis  (1 5).  Calling  this  OX,  and  using  the  same  symbols  x,  y,  z, 
I,  m,  n,  for  co-ordinates  and  direction-cosines  relatively  to  the 
new  axes,  we  have,  instead  of  (9)  and  (1 0), 

V—      ^^ 

(a;^  +  ?/^  +  2;^)f 
K=^JXfildxdydz  ;  //fimdxdydz=Q  \  fffindxdydz^=^      (l*?^)* 
with  equations  (11)  unchanged. 

491.  Secondly,  let  the  axis  of  x  be  transferred  from  OX  to 
the  parallel  line  through  any  point  for  which 

-|.    V=-^  (18). 

The  values  of  the  integrals  for  the  new  axes  corresponding  to 
h  and  c  are  each  zero,  as  is  readily  seen  from  (11)  and  (17). 
Hence,  altering  the  notation  y,  z  to  correspond  to  the  new  axes, 
we  have 

„_         Kx  A{2a?~f'-z^)+B(2y^-z^-x'^)  +  C{2z'^-x'^-y-)  +  2aiiz 

"  {3?  +  y^  +  z^)l'^  (x''  +  y'  +  z'^)i 

with  f(/{inx-{-ilz)dxdydz=-0;  fff{ily-\-imx)dxdydz=-^  (20), 
and  (1 1)  in  other  respects  unchanged.     Now  for 

2_y2— 2;2_a;2^  and  22-— a;^— 2^2,  \ 

we  may  write  (20), 

— |(2a;2— ?/2— z2)+|(^2— ^3),  and  —\{^x''—y''—z')—\{y''—z'']\ 

a  transformation  which,  simple  as  it  is,  has  an  important  signi- 
ficance in  "  spherical  harmonics."     Hence  if  we  put 
a=^fff{2ilx—imy—inz)dxdydz,  and  (3=^JJf(imy—mz)dxdydz  (21), 

(19)  becomes 

2  a 
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V=         ga;  a{2x-'-y''-z')^p{y'-z'')-\-^ayz     ^22). 

492.  Thirdly,  shift  the  origin  from  0  to  the  point 

x=^  (23) 

in  OX;  that  is  to  say,  for  x  substitute  ^  +  ^'     By  (21)  and 

(1 7)  we  have 

ffj{2ilx—imy—inz)dxdydz=0;    p=^fff{imy—inz)dxdydz     (24); 

and  (22)  becomes 

^,^  Kx  P{y^-z-)+^ayz  ^g^^^ 

493.  Lastly,  turn  the  axes  OY,  OZ,  round  OX  through  an 
angle  equal  to  ^^^^_^^  ^26). 

a 
Eelatively  to  OX,  OY,  OZ  in  this  final  position  we  have  (17) 
and  (24)  unchanged,  and 

fff(imz  +  iny)dxdydz=:0,  fff{inx  +  ilz)dxdydz  =  0,  ff/(ily  +  {mx)dxdydz  =  0  (27); 

and  (25)  becomes  reduced  to 

V= ^ +    I^Jy'-'')  (28). 

{x^+y^-\-z-)"     {x^+y^'+z')' 

4:9 L  This  is  the  simplest  expression  to  the  second  degree  of 
approximation  for  the  distant  potential  of  a  magnet  having  any 
irregular  distribution  of  magnetism.  The  axis  determined  by 
§  489  (15)  and  §  491  (18)  is  the  magnetic  axis,  and  the  point 
in  it  determined  by  §  492  (23)  is  the  magnetic  centre,  of  which 
definitions  were  promised  in  the  addition  to  §  444.] 

495..  The  expression  (5)  of  §  486  is  susceptible  of  a  very 
remarkable  modification,  by  integration  by  parts.  Thus  we 
may  divide  the  second  member  into  three  terms,  of  which 
the  following  is  one  : 

il.ii — x)dx  J   J 
^^5 '- dyaz. 

Integrating  here  by  parts,  with  reference  to  x,  we  obtain 

d{il) 

where  the  brackets  enclosing  the  double  integral  denote  that 


///, 
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the  variables  in  it  must  belong  to  some  point  of  tlie  surface. 
If  \,  fi,  V  denote  the  direction- cosines  of  a  normal  to  the  surface 
at  any  point  [|,  77,  ^],  and  dS  an  element  of  the  surface,  we  may 
take  dydz  =  \.dS,  and  hence  the  double  integral  is  reduced  to 

[iqx.ds  ^ 


IP 


[AJ     ' 

and,  as  we  readily  see  by  tracing  the  limits  of  the  first  integral 
with  reference  to  x,  for  all  possible  values  of  y  and  z  this  double 
integral  must  be  extended  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  mag- 
net. By  treating  in  a  similar  manner  the  other  two  terms  of 
the  preceding  expression  for  V,  we  obtain,  finally, 

d{il)  ^d{im)     d{in) 

The  second  member  of  this  equation  is  the  expression  for  the 
potential  of  a  certain  complex  distribution  of  matter,  consisting 
of  a  superficial  distribution  and  a  continuous  internal  distribu- 
tion. The  superficial  density  of  the  distribution  on  the  surface, 
and  the  density  of  the  continuous  distribution  at  any  internal 
point,  are  expressed  respectively  by  lil]\  +  [im]jj,+  [in']v,  and 

—  <  —~-\ — v^H — ^  /-  •     Hence  we  infer  that  the  action  of 
(   dx         dy  dz    ) 

the  complete  magnet  upon  any  external  point  is  the  same  as 
would  be  produced  by  a  certain  distribution  of  imaginary  mag- 
netic matter,  determinable  by  means  of  these  expressions,  when 
the  actual  distribution  of  magnetism  in  the  magnet  is  given.* 
The  demonstration  of  the  same  theorem,  given  above  (§  473), 
illustrates  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  process  of  integra- 
tion by  parts  applied  to  a  triple  integral. 

496.  The  mutual  action  of  any  two  magnets,  considered  as 
the  resultant  of  the  mutual  actions  between  the  infinitely  small 
elements  into  which  we  may  conceive  them  to  be  divided,  con- 
sists of  a  force  and  a  couple  of  which  the  components  will  be 
expressed  by  means  of  six  triple  integrals.     Simpler  expres- 

*  This  very  remarkable  theorem  is  due  to  Poisson,  and  the  demonstration, 
as  it  has  been  just  given  in  the  text,  is  to  be  found  in  his  first  memoir  on 
Magnetism.  The  demonstration  which  I  have  given  in  §  473  may  be  re- 
garded as  exhibiting,  by  the  theory  of  polarity,  the  physical  principles 
expressed  in  the  analytical  formulae. 
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sions  for  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  employing  a 
notation  for  subsidiary  results  derived  from  triple  integration 
with  reference  to  one  of  the  bodies,  in  the  following  manner  :^ 

497.  Let  us  in  the  first  place  determine  the  action  exerted 
by  a  given  magnet  upon  an  infinitely  thin  uniformly  and  longi- 
tudinally magnetized  bar,  placed  in  a  given  position  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

We  may  suppose  the  rectangular  co-ordinates,  f,  tj,  ^,  of  the 
north  pole,  and  ^\  rl ,  X'  of  the  south  pole  of  the  bar  to  be  given, 
and  hence  the  components  Z,  Y,  Z  and  X' ,  Y' ,  Z' ,  of  the  re- 
sultant forces  at  those  points  due  to  the  other  given  magnet 
may  be  regarded  as  known.  Then,  if  /3  denote  the  "  strength  " 
of  the  bar-magnet,  the  components  of  the  forces  on  its  two 
poles  will  be  respectively 

y8X,  ^Y,  (SZ,  on  the  point  (^,  t],  ^), 
and  -I3T,  -(37',  -fSZ,  on  the  point  {$',  rj\  (')■ 

The  resultant  action  due  to  this  system  of  forces  may  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  elementary  principles  of  statics.  Thus 
if  we  conceive  the  forces  to  be  transferred  to  the  middle  of  the 
bar  by  the  introduction  of  couples,  the  system  will  be  reduced 
to  a  force,  on  this  point,  whose  components  are 

P{x-r),  f3{T-r),  f3{z-z'), 

and  a  couple,  whose  components  are 

{(3ix^r).i{i-n-l^{z+z').i{i-n}, 
{^(r-hr).i(^-f)-/3(x-i-^0-l(^-V)}. 

498.  Let  I,  m,  n  denote  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  drawn 
along  the  bar,  from  its  middle  towards  its  north  pole,  and  if  a 
be  the  length  of  the  bar,  we  shall  have 

^—^'=al,    7]— 7]'=  am,    ^—('=an. 

Hence,  if  the  bar  be  infinitely  short,  and  if  x,  y,  z  denote  the 

co-ordinates  of  its  middle  point,  we  have 

„     „,     (?jr     ,  ,  dX         ,  dX 
X — X  = -^  •  a/ + -^— •  am -i — ^-an, 
ax  ay  dz 

^     ^,     dT     ^      dY  dY 

i  —  Y=  -^—  '  al  4-  —r-  •  am  4-  ^-  •  an, 
dx  dy  dz 

„„J  ry       ry,       dZ       J  ,    dZ  dZ 

fi^i  Z—Z=—r--al-\ — —•am-\--^r--an. 

dx  dy  dz 
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Multiplying  eacli  member  of  these  equations  by  ^,  we  obtain 
the  expressions  for  the  components  of  the  force  in  this  case ; 
and  the  expressions  for  the  components  of  the  couples  are  found 
in  their  simpler  forms,  by  substituting  for  f  —  ^\  etc.,  their 
values  given  above ;  and,  on  account  of  the  infinitely  small 
factor  which  each  term  contains,  taking  2X,  2  Y,  and  2Z,  in 
place  of  Z  +  Z',  F+  Y',  and  Z  +  Z'. 

499.  Let  us  now  suppose  an  infinite  number  of  such  infinitely 
small  bar-magnets  to  be  put  together  so  as  to  constitute  a  mass, 
infinitely  small  in  all  its  dimensions,  uniformly  magnetized  in 
the  direction  (Z,  m,  n)  to  such  an  intensity  that  its  magnetic 
moment  is  iju.  We  infer,  from  the  preceding  investigation,  that 
the  total  action  on  this  body,  when  placed  at  the  point  x,  y,  z, 
will  be  composed  of  a  force  whose  components  are 

(dXj.dX        dX 
\dx        dy  dz 

(dY      dY^^       dY 
\dx       dy  dz 

fdZ,     dZ      ,  dZ 

acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid  supposed  homo- 
geneous ;  and  a  couple  of  which  the  components  are 

(x[Zm —  Fh), 
li{Xn-Zl), 
lx[Yl-Xm). 

500.  The  preceding  investigation  enables  us,  by  means  of  the 
integral  calculus,  to  determine  the  total  mutual  action  between 
any  two  given  magnets.  For,  if  we  take  X,  Y,  Z  to  denote  the 
components  of  the  resultant  force  due  to  one  of  the  magnets, 
at  any  point  {x,  y,  z)  of  the  other,  and  if  i  denote  the  intensity 
and  (/,  m,  n)  the  direction  of  magnetization  of  the  substance 
of  the  second  magnet  at  this  point,  we  may  take  ijb  =  i.dxdydz 
in  the  expressions  which  were  obtained,  and  they  will  then 
express  the  action  which  one  of  the  magnets  exerts  upon  an 
element  dxdydz  of  the  other.  To  determine  the  total  resultant 
action,  we  may  transfer  all  the  forces  to  the  origin  of  co-ordi- 
nates, by  introducing  additional  couples ;  and,  by  the  usual  pro- 
cess, we  find,  for  the  mutual  action  between  the  two  magnets. 


'.z    V 
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a  force  in  a  line  tlirongh  this  point,  and  a  couple,  of  which 
the  components,  F,  G,  H,  and  L,  M,  N,  are  given  by  the  equa- 
tions 

L  =jjj I  mZ-mF+^(e7g+m^+  m^) 

M=jjj  I  -^-^^^+^(^^^  +  -'^  +  -wj 

dT     .^dY     ^^dY\ 
dx  dy  dzj 


N=jjji  ilY-wiX+x(u^+lm^+in^] 


501.  If,  in  the  second  members  of  these  equations,  we  em- 
ploy for  X,  Y,  Z  respectively  their  values  obtained,  as  indicated 
in  equations  (4)  of  §  483,  by  the  differentiation  of  the  expres  - 
sion  (5)  for  F  in  §  486,  we  obtain  expressions  for  F,  0,  H,  L, 
M,  N,  which  may  readily  be  put  under  symmetrical  forms  with 
reference  to  the  two  magnets,  exhibiting  the  parts  of  those 
quantities  depending  on  the  mutual  action  between  an  element 
of  one  of  the  magnets,  and  an  element  of  the  other.  Again, 
expressions  exhibiting  the  mutual  action  between  any  element 
of  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter  of  one  magnet,  and  any 
element  of  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter  of  the  other,  may 
be  found  by  first  modifying  by  integration  by  parts,  as  in  §  495, 
from  the  expressions  which  we  have  actually  obtained  for  F, 
0,  H,  L,  M,  N;  and  then  substituting  for  X,  T,  and  Z  their 
values  obtained  by  the  differentiation  of  the  expression  (3) 
of  §  482,  for  V. 
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It  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  how  such 
other  formulae  may  be  derived  from  those  given  above ;  for 
whenever  it  may  be  required,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
applying  the  principles  which  have  been  established  in  this 
paper  to  obtain  any  desired  form  of  expression  for  the  mutual 
action  between  two  given  magnets. 


§§  502  and  503.* — On  the  Expression  of  Mutual  Action  between 
two  Magnets  hy  means  of  the  Differential  Coefficients  of  a 
Function  of  their  relative  Position. 

502,  By  a  simple  application  of  the  theory  of  the  potential, 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  amount  of  mechanical  work  spent  or 
gained  in  any  motion  of  a  permanent  magnet,  effected  under 
the  action  of  another  permanent  magnet  in  a  fixed  position, 
depends  solely  on  the  initial  and  final  positions,  and  not  at  all 
upon  the  positions  successively  occupied  by  the  magnet  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other.  Hence  the  amount  of  work 
recLuisite  to  bring  a  given  magnet  from  being  infinitely  distant 
from  all  magnetic  bodies  into  a  certain  position  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  given  fixed  magnet,  depends  solely  upon  the  dis- 
tributions of  magnetism  in  the  two  magnets,  and  on  the  relative 
position  which  they  have  acquired.  Denoting  this  amount  by 
Q,  we  may  consider  Q  as  a  function  of  co-ordinates  which  fix 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  magnets ;  and  the  variation 
which  Q  experiences  when  this  is  altered  in  any  way  will  be 
the  amount  of  work  spent  or  lost,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  effect- 
ing the  alteration.  This  enables  us  to  express  completely 
the  mutual  action  between  the  two  magnets,  by  means  of  dif- 
ferential coefficients  of  Q,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

If  we  suppose  one  of  the  magnets  to  remain  fixed  during 
the  alterations  of  relative  position  conceived  to  take  place, 
the  quantity  Q  will  be  a  function  of  the  linear  and  angular 
co-ordinates  by  which  the  variable  position  of  the  other  is 
expressed.  Without  specifying  any  particular  system  of  co- 
ordinates to  be  adopted,  we  may  denote  by  d^Q  the  augmenta- 

*  Communicated  June  20,  1850. 
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tion  of  Q  when  the  moveable  magnet  is  pushed  through  an 
infinitely  small  space  d^  in  any  given  direction,  and  by  d^Q 
the  augmentation  of  Q  when  it  is  tin-ned  round  any  given  axis, 
through  an  infinitely  small  angle  d(^.  Then,  if  F  denote  the 
force  upon  the  magnet  in  the  direction  of  d^,  and  L  the  moment 
round  the  fixed  axis  of  all  the  forces  acting  upon  it  (or  the 
component,  round  the  fixed  axis,  of  the  resultant  couple  ob- 
tained when  all  the  forces  on  the  different  parts  of  the  magnet 
are  transferred  to  any  point  on  this  axis),  we  shall  have 

—  Fd^=d^Q,  and  —Ld4>=d^Q, 

since  a  force  equal  to  — ^  is  overcome  through  the  space  d^ 
in  the  first  case,  and  a  couple,  of  which  the  moment  is  equal  to 
—  L,  is  overcome  through  an  angle  dcf)  in  the  second  case  of 
motion.     Hence  we  have 

d^Q 

^'~~d^' 

503.  It  only  remains  to  show  how  the  function  Q  may  be 
determined  when  the  distributions  of  magnetism  in  the  two 
magnets  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  bodies  are  given. 
For  this  purpose,  let  us  consider  points  P  and  P\  in  the  two 
magnets  respectively,  and  let  their  co-ordinates  with  refer- 
ence to  three  fixed  rectangular  axes  be  denoted  by  x,  y,  z  and 
ic',  i/,  z' ;  let  also  the  intensity  of  magnetization  at  P  be  denoted 
by  i,  and  its  direction-cosines  by  l,m,n;  and  let  the  correspond- 
ing quantities,  with  reference  to  P' ,  be  denoted  by  i' ,  I',  m  ,  n'. 
Then  it  may  be  demonstrated  without  difficulty  that 

a=ffffffd.dyd.d.'dy'd^'ii\  IV  ^^  +  ln'^,  +  In''^ 

■{-ml     -j^-^rmm  ^=--j-j+mn  -— -,-       '  ^  ^' 
a?/dx  dydy  dyaz 


d--r  d--jr-  d^-r-     f 

y A  , A^  , A^  V 

dzdx'  dzdy'  dzdz' ) 
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where,  for  brevity,  A  is  taken  to  denote  [{x  —  x'Y  +  {y  —  2/0^  + 

(z  —  «')^}%  and  the  differentiations  upon  -r  are  merely  indicated. 

Now,  by  any  of  the  ordinary  formulse  for  the  transformation  of 
co-ordinates,  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  and  x',  y,  z ,  may  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  co-ordinates  of  the  point  P  with  reference  to  axes 
fixed  in  the  magnet  to  which  it  belongs,  of  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  point  P'  with  reference  to  axes  fixed  in  the  other,  and  of  the 
co-ordinates  adopted  to  express  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
magnets  :  and  so  the  preceding  expression  for  Q  may  be  trans- 
formed into  an  expression  involving  explicitly  the  relative 
co-ordinates,  and  containing  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points^  P 
and  P'  in  the  two  bodies  only  as  variables  in  integrations,  the 
limits  of  which,  depending  only  on  the  forms  and  dimensions 
of  the  two  bodies,  are  absolutely  constant.  Thus  Q  is  obtained 
as  a  function  of  the  relative  co-ordinates  of  the  bodies,  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  complete. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  working  out  the  result  by  this 
method,  so  as  actually  to  obtain  either  the  expressions  of  §  500, 
or  the  expressions  indicated  in  §  501,  although  the  process  is 
somewhat  long.  [Addition,  Dec.  11,  1871. — If  in  the  formula 
for  Q  we  suppose  the  integration  with  respect  to  x ,  y',  z  to  be 
performed,  we  have 

Q  =  -r  r  r  dxdydz{a^'+l3-§'^yZ')  (2) 

J    —00  ■'    -00  ■^    -00 

where  a,  ^,  y  are  put  for  il,  im,  in;  and  ^',  ^',  Z'  denote  the 
components  of  the  force  at  (x,  y,  z)  due  to  the  second  magnet, 
to  be  taken  according  to  the  definition  of  §  480  when  (x,  y,  z) 
is  in  the  magnetized  substance  of  this  magnet.  For  simplicity, 
without  loss  of  generality,  suppose  a,  /S,  y  to  vary  continuously 
from  finite  values  in  the  magnet  to  zero  in  space  void  of  mag- 
netized substance :  and,  putting 

dW      ^,        dW      „,         dW  ,.. 

integrate  by  parts  in  the  usual  manner  (§  495).     Tims 
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But  [§474  (2)  and  Poisson's  Theorem] 

dx'^  dy^  dz  47r\c?a?  ~^  dy^  dz)  ^  '' 

Hence,  by  a  reverse  integration  by  parts, 

^^  CO     p     p^^^^^^^^^,_^^^,_^^^,^  ^^^^ 

4TJ_„J_„j_„ 

This  is  a  very  important  result,  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter 
VII.     Compare  §  555.] 


uThe  method  just  explained  for  expressing  the  mutual  action 
between  two  magnets  in  terms  of  a  function  of  their  relative 
position,  has  been  added  to  this  chapter  rather  for  the  sake  of 
completing  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  division  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  than  for  its  practical  usefulness 
in  actual  problems  regarding  magnetic  force,  for  which  the 
most  convenient  solutions  may  generally  be  obtained  by  some 
of  the  more  synthetical  methods  explained  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  chapter.  There  is,  however,  a  far  more  important 
application  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  last  method  is 
founded  which  remains  to  be  made.  The  mechanical  value  of 
a  distribution  of  magnetism,  although  it  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  noticed  in  any  writings  hitherto  published  on  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  magnetism,  is  a  subject  of  investigation  of 
great  interest,  and,  as  I  hope  on  a  later  occasion*  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing,  of  much  consequence,  on  account  of  its 
maximum  and  minimum  problems,  which  lead  to  demonstra- 
tions of  important  theorems  in  the  solutions  of  inverse  problems 
regarding  magnetic  distribution. 

Chaptek  V. — On  Solenoidal  and  Lamellar  Distributions  of 

Magnetism.'^' 

504.  In  the  course  of  some  researches  upon  inverse  problems 
regarding  distributions  of  magnetism,  and  upon  the  comparison 

*  [Chap.  VII.  ...  X.  below;  Dec,  1871.] 

t  Communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  June  20,  1850. 
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of  electro-magnets  and  common  magnets,  I  have  found  it 
extremely  convenient  to  make  use  of  definite  terms  to  express 
certaia  distributions  of  magnetism  and  forms  of  magnetized 
matter  possessing  remarkable  properties.  The  use  of  such 
terms  will  be  of  still  greater  consequence  in  describing  the 
results  of  these  researches,  and  therefore,  before  proceeding  to 
do  so,  I  shall  give  definitions  of  the  terms  which  I  have  adopted, 
and  explain  briefly  the  principal  properties  of  tlie  magnetic 
distributions  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  remainder  of 
this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  three  new  methods  of  analysing 
the  expressions  for  the  resultant  force  of  a  magnet  at  any  point, 
suggested  by  the  consideration  of  these  special  forms  of  mag- 
netic distribution.  A  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electro -Magnets, ' 
and  Inverse  Problems  regarding  magnetic  distributions,  are  the 
subjects  of  papers  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the 
Eoyal  Society  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  [They  are  published 
for  the  first  time  in  this  volume :  Chaps.  VI.... X.] 

505.  Definitions  and  explanations  regarding  Magnetic  Sole- 
noids. 

(1.)  A  magnetic  solenoid*  is  an  infinitely  thin  bar  of  any 
form,  longitudinally  magnetized  with  an  intensity  varying  in- 
versely as  the  area  of  the  normal  section  in  different  parts. 

The  constant  product  of  the  intensity  of  magnetization  into 
the  area  of  the  normal  section,  is  called  the  magnetic  strength, 
or  sometimes  simply  the  strength  of  the  solenoid.  Hence  the 
magnetic  moment  of  any  straight  portion,  or  of  an  infinitely 
small  portion  of  a  curved  solenoid,  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  magnetic  strength  into  the  length  of  the  portion. 

(2.)  A  number  of  magnetic  solenoids  of  different  lengths  may 
be  put  together  so  as  to  constitute  what  is,  as  far  as  regards 
magnetic  action,  equivalent  to  a  single  infinitely  thin  bar  of 
any  form,  longitudinally  magnetized  with  an  intensity  varying 

*  This  term  (from  (T(>>\r]v,  a  tube)  is  suggested  by  tlie  term  "  electro- 
dynamic  solenoid  "  applied  by  Ampfere  to  a  certain  tube-like  arrangement  of 
galvanic  circuits  which  produces  precisely  the  same  external  magnetic  effect 
as  is  produced  by  ordinary  magnetism  distributed  in  the  manner  defined  in 
the  text.  The  especial  appropriateness  of  the  term  to  the  magnetic  distribu- 
tion is  manifest  from  the  relation  indicated  in  the  foot-note  on  §  513  below, 
between  the  intensity  and  direction  of  magnetization  in  a  solenoid,  and  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  motion  of  a  liquid  flowing  through  a  tube  of  con- 
stant or  varying  section. 
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arbitrarily  from  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  other.  Hence  such 
a  magnet  may  be  called  a  complex  magnetic  solenoid. 

The  magnetic  strength  of  a  complex  solenoid  is  not  uniform, 
but  varies  from  one  part  to  another. 

(3.)  An  infinitely  thin  closed  ring,  magnetized  in  the  manner 
described  in  (1.),  is  called  a  closed  magnetic  solenoid. 

506.  Definitions  and  explanations  regarding  Magnetic  Shells. 
(1.)  A  magnetic  shell  is  an  infinitely  thin  sheet  of  any  form, 

normally  magnetized  with  an  intensity  varying  inversely  as  the 
thickness  in  different  parts. 

The  constant  product  of  the  intensity  of  magnetization  into 
the  thickness  is  called  the  magnetic  strength,  or  sometimes 
simply  the  strength  of  the  shell.  Hence  the  magnetic  moment 
of  any  plane  portion,  or  of  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  a 
curved  magnetic  shell,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  magnetic 
strength,  into  the  area  of  the  portion. 

(2.)  A  number  of  magnetic  shells  of  different  areas  may  be 
put  together  so  as  to  constitute  what  is,  as  far  as  regards  mag- 
netic action,  equivalent  to  a  single  infinitely  thin  sheet  of  any 
form,  normally  magnetized  with  an  intensity  varying  arbitrarily 
over  the  whole  sheet.  Hence  such  a  magnet  may  be  called  a 
complex  magnetic  shell. 

The  magnetic  strength  of  a  complex  shell  is  not  uniform,  but 
varies  from  one  part  to  another. 

(3.)  An  infinitely  thin  sheet,  of  which  the  two  sides  are 
closed  surfaces,  is  called  a  closed  magnetic  shell. 

507.  Solenoidal  and  Lamellar  Distributions  of  Magnetism. — 
If  a  finite  magnet  of  any  form  be  capable  of  division  into  an 
infinite  number  of  solenoids  which  are  either  closed  or  have 
their  ends  in  the  bounding  surface,  the  distribution  of  magnet- 
ism in  it  is  said  to  be  solenoidal,  and  the  substance  is  said  to 
be  solenoidally  magnetized. 

If  a  finite  magnet  of  any  form  be  capable  of  division  into  an 
infinite  number  of  magnetic  shells  which  are  either  closed  or 
have  their  edges  in  the  bounding  surface,  the  distribution  of 
magnetism  in  it  is  said  to  be  lamellar,*  and  the  substance  is 
said  to  be  lamellarly  magnetized. 

*  The  term  lamellar,  adopted  for  want  of  a  better,  is  preferred  to 
"laminated";  since  this  might  be  objected  to  as  rather  meaning  composed 
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508.  Complex  Lamellar  Distributions  of  Magnetism. — If  a 
finite  magnet  of  any  form  be  capable  of  division  into  an  infinite 
number  of  complex  magnetic  shells,  it  is  said  to  possess  a  com- 
plex lamellar  distribution  of  magnetism. 

509.  Complex  Solenoidal  Distributions  of  Magnetism. — Since, 
by  cutting  it  along  lines  of  magnetization,  every  magnet  of  finite 
dimensions  may  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  longitu- 
dinally magnetized  infinitely  thin  bars  or  rings,  any  distribu- 
tion of  magnetism  wliicb.  is  not  solenoidal  might  be  called  a 
complex  solenoidal  distribution ;  but  no  advantage  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  this  expression,  which  is  only  alluded  to  here, 
on  account  of  the  analogy  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
definition, 

610.  Prop. — The  action  of  a  magnetic  solenoid  is  the  same  as 
if  a  quantity  of  positive  or  northern  imaginary  magnetic  matter 
numerically  equal  to  its  magnetic  strength  were  placed  at  one  end, 
and  an  equal  absolute  quantity  of  negative  or  southern  matter  at 
the  other  end. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  follows  at  once  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  Chap.  III.  §§  467,  468,  469. 

,  Cor.  1. — The  action  of  a  magnetic  solenoid  is  independent  of 
its  form,  and  depends  solely  on  its  strength  and  the  positions 
of  its  extremities. 

Cor.  2. — A  closed  solenoid  exerts  no  action  on  any  other 
magnet. 

Cor.  3.— The  "resultant  force"  (defined  in  Chap.  IV.  §  480) 
at  any  point  in  the  substance  of  a  closed  magnetic  solenoid 
vanishes. 

511.  Peop. — If\  be  the  intensity  of  magnetization,  and  m  the 
area  of  the  normal  section  at  any  point  P,  at  a  distance  s  from  one 
extremity  of  a  complex  solenoid,  and  if  [ico]  and  { ito }  denote  the 
values  of  the  product  of  these  quantities  at  the  extremity  from 
which  s  is  measured,  and  at  the  other  extremity  respectively ;  the 
magnetic  action  will  be  the  same  as  if  there  were  a  distribution  of 
imaginary  magnetic  matter,  through  the  length  of  the  bar  of  which 
the  quantity  is  an  infinitely  small  portion  ds,  of  the  length  at  the 

of  plane  plates,  than  composed  of  shells  whetlier  plane  or  curved,  and  is  besides 
too  much  associated  with  a  mechanical  structure  such  as  that  of  slate  or  mica, 
to  be  a  convenient  term  for  the  magnetic  distributions  defined  in  the  text. 
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point  P,  loould  he j^^^^^^'  ^'^^  accumulations  of  quantities 

equal  to  —  Pita]  aoid  { ico }  respectively  at  the  two  extremities. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  follows  immediately  from  the 
conclusions  of  Chap.  III.  §  469. 

512.  Peop. — The  potential  of  a  magnetic  shell  at  any  point  is 
equal  to  the  solid  angle  which  it  subtends  at  that  point  multiplied 
hy  its  magnetic  strength.* 

Let  dS  denote  the  area  of  an  infinitely  small  element  of  the 
shell,  A  the  distance  of  this  element  from  the  point  P,  at  which 
the  potential  is  considered,  and  6  the  angle  between  this  line, 
and  a  normal  to  the  shell  drawn  through  the  north  polar  side 
of  dS.  Then  if  \  denote  the  magnetic  strength  of  the  shell, 
the  magnetic  moment  of  the  element  dS  will  be  X  dS,  and 
(§  485)  the  potential  due  to  it  at  P  will  be 

XdS.  cose 

Now  — '  '^ '     is  the  solid  angle  subtended  at  P  by  the  element 

dS,  and  therefore  the  potential  due  to  any  infinitely  small 
element  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  magnetic  strength,  into 
the  solid  angle  which  its  area  subtends  at  P.  But  the  poten- 
tial due  to  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  potentials  due 
to  the  parts,  and  the  strength  is  the  same  for  all  the  parts. 
Hence  the  potential  due  to  the  whole  shell  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  its  strength  into  the  sum  of  the  solid  angles  which  all 
its  parts,  or  the  solid  angle  which  the  whole,  subtends  at  P. 

Cor.  1. — The  expression  — '-r^ — ?  which  occurs  in  the  pre- 
ceding demonstration,  being  positive  or  negative  according  as 
6  is  acute  or  obtuse,  it  appears  that  the  solid  angle  subtended 
by  different  parts  of  the  shell  at  P  must  be  considered  as  posi- 
tive or  negative  according  as  their  north  polar  or  their  south 
polar  sides  are  towards  this  point. 

*  This  theorem  is  due  to  Gauss  (see  his  paper  "  On  the  General  Theory  of 
Terrestial  Magnetism,"  §  38  ;  of  which  a  translation  is  published  in  Taylor's 
Scientific  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.)  Ampere's  well-known  theorem,  referred  to  by 
Gauss,  that  a  closed  galvanic  circuit  produces  the  same  magnetic  eflfect  as  a 
magnetic  shell  of  any  form  having  the  circuit  for  its  edge,  implies  obviously 
the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  Cor.  2  below. 
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Cor.  2. — The  potential  at  any  point  due  to  a  magnetic  shell 
is  independent  of  the  form  of  the  shell  itself,  and  depends  solely 
on  its  bounding  line  or  edge,  subject  to  an  ambiguity,  the 
nature  of  which  is  made  clear  by  the  following  statement : — 

If  two  shells  of  equal  magnetic  strength,  A,,  have  a  common 
boundary,  and  if  the  north  polar  side  of  one,  and  the  south 
polar  side  of  the  other  be  towards  the  enclosed  space,  the 
potentials  due  to  them  at  any  external  point  will  be  equal ; 
and  the  potential  at  any  point  in  the  enclosed  space,  due  to 
that  one  of  which  the  northern  polarity  is  on  the  inside,  will 
exceed  the  potential  due  to  the  other  by  the  constant  47r\. 

Cor.  3. — Of  two  points  infinitely  near  one  another  on  the  two 
sides  of  a  magnetic  shell,  but  not  infinitely  near  its  edge,  the 
potential  at  that  one  which  is  on  the  north  polar  side  exceeds 
the  potential  at  the  other  by  the  constant  iifk. 

Cor.  i. — The  potential  of  a  closed  magnetic  shell  of  strength 
X,  with  its  northern  polarity  on  the  inside,  is  iifK,  for  all  points 
in  the  enclosed  space,  and  0  for  all  external  points ;  and  for 
pomts  in  the  magnetized  substance  it  varies  continuously  from 
the  inside,  whfere  it  is  47rX  to  the  outside,  where  it  is  0. 

Cor.  5. — A  closed  magnetic  shell  exerts  no  force  on  any  other 
magnet. 

Cor.  6.— The  "resultant  force"  as  defined  at  §§  479,  480 

47rA 

[polar  definition],  is  equal  to  ,  at  any  point  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  closed  magnetic  shell,  if  r  be  the  thickness,  or  to 
^iri,  if  i  be  the  intensity  of  magnetization  of  the  shell  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  point,  and  is  in  the  direction  of  a  normal 
drawn  from  the  point  through  the  south  polar  side  of  the  shell. 
[The  "  resultant  force  "  as  defined  below  in  §  5 1 7,  by  the  electro- 
magnetic definition,  is  zero  at  any  point  in  the  substance  of  a 
closed  magnetic  shell,  or  of  a  lamellar  distribution  consisting 
of  closed  shells.] 

Cor.  7. — If  the  intensity  of  magnetization  of  an  open  shell  be 
finite,  the  resultant  force  at  any  external  point  not  infinitely 
near  the  edge  is  infinitely  small ;  but  the  force  at  any  point  in 
the  substance  not  infinitely  near  the  edge  is  finite,  and  is  equal 
to  47^^,  if  i  be  the  intensity  of  the  magnetization  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  point,  and  is  in  the  direction  of  a  normal 
through  the  south  polar  side. 
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513.  Prop. — A  distribution  of  magnetism  expressed  hy 
{{a,  yS,  7)  at  {x,  y,  «)}*  is  solenoidal  if  and  is  not  solenoidal 

unless,  -T-  +  -p-  +  ;f^=  0. 
dx     dy     dz 

The  condition  that  a  given  distribution  of  magnetism,  in  a 
substance  of  finite  dimensions,  may  be  solenoidal,  is  readily 
deduced  from  the  investigations  of  §  473,  by  means  of  the  pro- 
positions of  §§  510  and  511.  For,  if  the  distribution  of  mag- 
netism be  solenoidal,  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter  by  which 
the  polarity  of  the  whole  magnet  may  be  represented  will  be 
situated  at  the  ends  of  the  solenoids,  according  to  §  510,  and 
therefore  (§  507)  will  be  spread  over  the  bounding  surface.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  distribution  be  not  solenoidal,  that  is,  if 
the  magnet  be  divisible  into  solenoids,  of  which  some,  if  not 
all,  are  complex ;  there  will,  according  to  §  511,  be  an  internal 
distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  polarity  of  the  whole  magnet.  Hence  it  follows 
from  §  473  that  if  a,  /3,  7  denote  the  components  of  the 
intensity  of  magnetization  at  any  internal  point  (x,  y,  z),  the 
equation  ^.^.^-o  '  fl  ^ 

expresses  that  the  distribution  of  magnetism  is  solenoidal.f 

*  Where  a,  /3,  y,  which  may  be  called  the  components,  parallel  to  the 
axes  of  co-ordinates,  of  the  magnetization  at  (x,  y,  z),  denote  respectively  the 
products  of  the  intensity  into  the  direction  cosines  of  the  magnetization. 

+  The  analogy  between  the  circumstances  of  this  expression  and  those  of 
the  cinematical  condition  expressed  by  "  the  equation  of  continuity "  to 
which  the  motion  of  a  homogeneous  incompressible  fluid  is  subject,  is  so 
obvious  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  it  out.  When  an  incom- 
pressible fluid  flows  through  a  tube  of  variable  infinitely  small  section, 
the  velocity  (or  rather  the  mean  velocity)  in  any  part  is  inversely  pro- 
jiortional  to  the  area  of  the  section.  Hence  the  intensity  and  direction  of 
magnetization,  in  a  solenoid,  according  to  the  definition,  are  subject  to  the 
same  law  as  the  mean  fluid  velocity  in  a  tube  with  an  incompressible  fluid 
flowing  through  it.  Again,  if  any  finite  portion  of  a  mass  of  incompressible 
fluid  in  motion  be  at  any  instant  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  solenoids 
(that  is,  tube-like  parts),  by  following  the  lines  of  motion  the  velocity  in  any 
one  of  these  parts  will  at  difi'erent  points  of  it  be  inversely  proportional  to 
the  area  of  its  section.  Hence  the  intensity  and  direction  of  magnetization 
in  a  solenoidal  distribution  of  magnetism,  according  to  the  definition,  are 
subject  to  the  same  condition  as  the  fluid-velocity  and  its  direction,  at  any 
point  in  an  incompressible  fluid  in  motion.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  by 
making  an  investigation  on  the  plan  of  §  473  to  express  merely  the  condition 
that  there  may  be  no  internal  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter,  the 
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514.  Peop. — A  distribution  of  magnetism  |  (a,  jS,  <y)  at  (x,  y,  z)  ]■ 
is  lamellar  if,  and  is  not  lamellar  unless  adx  +  ySdy  +  7^2  is  the 
differential  of  a  function  of  three  independent  variables. 

Let  '\|r  be  a  variable  which  has  a  certain  value  for  each  of 
the  series  of  surfaces  by  which  the  magnet  may  be  divided 
into  magnetic  shells ;  so  that,  if  t^  be  considered  as  a  function 
of  X,  y,  z,  any  one  of  these  surfaces  will  be  represented  by  the 
equation  ^  {x.  y,z)  =  Ii  (a) ; 

and  the  entire  series  will  be  obtained  by  giving  the  parameter 
IT,  successively  a  series  of  values  each  greater  than  that  which 
precedes  it  by  an  infinitely  small  amount.  According  to  the 
definition  of  a  magnetic  shell  (§  506),  the  lines  of  magnetiza- 
tion must  cut  these  surfaces  orthogonally ;  and  hence,  since 
a,  y8,  7  denote  quantities  proportional  to  the  direction  cosines 
of  the  magnetization  at  any  point,  we  must  have 

«    ^   /^  _    y 

dj^       d4^       dAp_  {b). 

dx        dy         dz 
Let  us  consider  the  magnetic  shell  between  two  of  the  con- 
secutive surfaces  corresponding  to  values  of  the  parameter  of 
which  the  infinitely  small  difference  is  w.      The  thickness 
of  this  shell  at  any  point  {x,  y,  z)  will  be 


fdf^     df_    dif^Xi 
^dx^^df'^'d^J 


Now  the  product  of  the  intensity  of  magnetization,  into  the 
thickness  of  the  shell,  must  be  constant  for  all  points  of  the 

da     d^     dy  , 

equation  -j — rj~"r"7~~0  is  obtained  m  a  manner  precisely  similar   to  a 

mode  of  investigating  the  equation  of  continuity  for  an  incompressible  fluid, 
now  well  known,  which  is  given  in  Duhamel's  Cours  de  Micanique,  and  in 
the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  The 
following  very  remarkable  proposition  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
proposition  that  "  a  closed  solenoid  exerts  no  action  on  any  other  magnet " 
(g  510,  Cor.  2  above),  in  virtue  of  the  analogy  here  indicated. 

"If  a  closed  vessel,  of  any  internal  shape,  be  completely  filled  with  an  in- 
compressible fluid,  the  fluid  set  into  any  possible  state  of  motion,  and  the 
vessel  held  at  rest ;  and  if  a  solid  mass  of  steel  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
space  within  the  vessel  be  magnetized  at  each  point  with  an  intensity  pro- 
portional and  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
the  motion  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the  fluid  at  any  instant ;  the  magnet 
thus  formed  wiU  exercise  no  force  on  any  external  magnet." 

2  B 
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same  sliell ;  and  hence,  since  z<r  is  constant,  and  since  a,  j3,  7 
denote  quantities  such  that  (a^  +  /3^  +  7^)^  is  the  intensity  of 
magnetization  at  any  point,  we  must  have 

\dx^'^  dy-"^  dz") 

where  i^('\/r)  denotes  a  quantity  which  is  constant  when  i/r 
is  constant.  This  equation,  and  the  two  equations  (&),  express 
all  the  conditions  required  to  make  the  given  distribution 
lamellar.  By  combining  them  we  obtain  the  following  three, 
which  are  equivalent  to  them : — 

^-m%^  P=m^i>  r=n«f ; 

and  hence,  \ffF{'s^)d'\^  be  denoted  by  <^,  we  have 

a=^      B=—        =—  (11.) 

dx  '  dy  ^      ^      dz 

where  ^  is  some  function  of  x,  y,  and  z.  Hence  the  condition 
that  a  magnetic  distribution  (a,  ^,  7)  may  be  lamellar,  is  simply 
that  adx  +  ^dy  +  <ydz  must  be  the  differential  of  a  function  of 
three  independent  variables.  The  equations  to  express  this  are 
obtained  in  their  simplest  forms  by  eliminating  the  arbitrary 
function  0  by  differentiation ;  and  are  of  course 

dz      dy 
dy      da 


dx      dz 

da.      df3  _ 
dy      dx 


y  (nr.) 


Coi\ — It  follows  from  the  first  part  of  the  preceding  in- 
vestigation that  equations  (h)  express  that  the  distribution,  if 
not  lamellar,  is  complex-lamellar.  By  eliminating  the  arbitrary 
function  ^Ir  from  those  equations  (which  merely  express  that 
ccdx  +  ^dy  +  <ydz  is  integrable  by  a  factor),  we  obtain  the  well- 
known  equation 

as  the  simplest  expression  of  the  condition  that  cc,  /3,  7  must 
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satisfy,  in  order  that  the  distribution  which  they  represent  may 
be  complex-lamellar ;  and  we  also  conclude  that  if  this  equa- 
tion be  satisfied  the  distribution  must  be  complex-lamellar, 
unless  each  term  of  the  first  number  vanishes  by  equations 
(III.)  being  satisfied,  in  which  case  the  distribution  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  lamellar. 

515.  The  resultant  force  at  any  point  external  to  a  lamellarly- 
magnetized  magnet  will,  according  to  §  512  (Cors.  2  and  4), 
depend  solely  upon  the  edges  of  the  shells  into  which  it  may  be 
divided  by  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  magnetization 
(or  the  bands  into  which  those  surfaces  cut  the  bounding 
surface),  and  not  at  all  on  the  forms  of  these  shells,  within  the 
bounding  surface,  nor  upon  any  closed  shells  of  which  part  of 
the  magnet  may  consist;  and  the  resultant  force  at  any 
internal  point  may  (§512  Cors.  2,  4,  and  7)  be  obtained  by 
compounding  a  force  depending  solely  on  those  edges,  with  a 
force  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  magnetization 
of  the  substance  at  the  point,  and  equal  to  the  product  of  47r 
into  the  intensity  of  the  magnetization.  For  either  an  external 
or  an  internal  point,  the  resultant  force  may  be  expressed  by 
means  of  a  potential,  according  to  §  480  ;  and  the  value  of  this 
potential  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  theorems  of  §  512, 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Let  us  suppose  all  the  open  shells,  that  is  to  say  all  the 
shells  cut  by  the  bounding  surface  of  the  given  magnet, 
to  be  removed,  and  a  series  of  shells  having  the  same  edges, 
and  the  same  magnetic  strengths,  and  coinciding  with  the 
bounding  surface,  substituted  for  them  ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  definiteness,  let  us  suppose  each  of  these  shells  to  have  its 
north  polar  side  outwards,  and  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  surface 
for  which  the  value  of  ^  is  greater  than  at  its  edge.  The  whole 
surface  will  thus  be  occupied  by  a  series  of  superimposed 
magnetic  shells,  constituting  a  complex  magnetic  shell  which 
will  produce  a  potential  at  any  external  point  the  same  as  that 
due  to  the  whole  of  the  given  magnet ;  and,  at  any  internal 
point  a  potential,  which,  together  with  the  potential  due  to 
the  closed  shells  round  it,  if  there  are  any,  and  (§  512,  Cor. 
2)  together  with  the  product  of  Att  into  the  sum  of  the 
strengths  of  any  open  shells  having  it  between  them  and  their 
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superficial  substitutes,  will  be  the  potential  due  to  tbe  whole 
of  tbe  given  magnet  at  this  point. 

Now  if  d(^  denote  tbe  difference  between  tbe  values  of  </>  at 
two  consecutive  surfaces  of  tbe  series,  by  wbicb  we  may  con- 
ceive tbe  wbole  magnet  to  be  divided  into  shells,  it  follows, 
from  the  investigation  of  §  514,  that  the  magnetic  strength  of 
the  shell  is  equal  to  d^.  Hence  if  A  denote  the  least  value 
of  <^  at  any  part  of  the  bounding  surface,  and  ^  be  supposed  to 
correspond  to  a  point  in  the  surface,  the  strength  of  the  com- 
plex magnetic  shell,  found  by  adding  the  strengths  of  all  of 
the  imagined  series  of  shells  superimposed  at  this  point,  will 
be  (f)  —  A;  and  if  P  be  an  internal  point,  and  the  value  of  ^ 
at  it  be  denoted  by  (^),  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  all  the 
shells  between  that  which  passes  through  P  and  that  which 
corresponds  to  A,  will  be  {(J))  — A,  from  which  it  may  be 
demonstrated,*  that,  whether  (^)  be  >>  or  <  J.,  and  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  the  shells,  whether  all  open  or  some  open  and 
some  closed,  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  the  potential  due  to 
the  imagined  complex  shell  coinciding  with  the  surface  of  the 
magnet  to  find  the  actual  potential  at  P,  is  47r{  (0)  —  A}.  Now, 
from  what  we  have  seen  above,  it  follows  that  the  potential  at 
any  point  P,  due  to  an  element,  dS,  of  this  complex  shell 

is         >  ^ :  if  6  denote  the  angle  which  an  external  normal, 

or  a  normal  through  the  north  polar  side  of  dS,  makes  with  a 
line  drawn  from  dS  to  P;  and  A  the  length  of  this  line.  Hence 
the  total  potential  at  P,  due  to  the  whole  complex  shell,  is 
eqiialto  r  [{<!>- A}  cos  edS 


IP 


A' 


in  which  the  integration  includes  the  whole  bounding  surface 
of  the  magnet.  Hence,  if  F  denote  the  potential  at  P,  we  have 
the  following  expression,  according  as  P  is  external  or  internal, — 

^^     [  [{cji-AjcosedS 


or 


V=jj^t^p'^+,^{(^)-A}. 


See  second  footnote  on  §  479  above,  and  Cors.  2,  3,  §  515  below. 
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These  expressions  may  be  simplified  if  we  remark  that,  for  any 
external  point,  r  rcos  6dS  _ 


and  that,  for  any  internal  point, 

fcos  OdS 


IP 


-=  — 47r 


(since  6  is  the  angle  between  the  line  A  and  the  external 
normal  through  dS).     We  thus  obtain,  for  an  external  point. 


V= 


and  for  an  internal  point, 


V= 


(f>.  cos  6dS 


f47r(c/>), 


(V.) 


Cor.  1. — The  potentials  at  two  points  infinitely  near  one 
another,  even  if  one  be  in  the  magnetized  substance  and  the 
other  be  external,  differ  infinitely  little ;  for  the  value  of 

'(ji.  cos  OdS 


IP 


at  a  point  infinitely  near  the  surface  and  within  it,  is  found 
by  adding  —  47r(<^)  to  the  value  of  the  same  expression  at  an 
external  point  infinitely  near  the  former. 
Cor.  2. — If  the  value  of 

'4>.  cos  6dS 


IP 


be '  denoted  by  —  Q  for  any  internal  point,  x,  y,  z;  and  if 
(a),  (y8),  (7)  denote  the  components  of  the  intensity  of  magneti- 
zation, and  X,  Y,  Z  the  components  of  the  resultant  magnetic 
force  at  this  point  (that  is,  according  to  the  definition  in  the 
second  foot-note  on  §  479,  the  force  at  a  point  in  an  infinitely 
small  crevass  tangential  to  the  lines  of  magnetization  at  x,  y,  z), 


we  have 


X--— -^ 


■47r(a) 


z= 


dV_dQ  „, 

dy  ~  dy  ^    ' 

dV    dQ      ,    ,   , 


(VL) 


The  resultant  of  the  partial  components,  —  47r(a),  —  47r(yS), 
—  477(7),  is  ^  force  equal  to  47^(^)  acting  in  a  direction  contrary 
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to  that  of  magnetization,  and  this,  compounded  with  the  re- 
sultant of  dQ      dQ      dQ 

dx       dy        dz 
which  depends  solely  on  the  edges  of  the  shells,  gives  the  total  re- 
sultant force  at  the  internal  point.     We  thus  see  precisely  how 
the  statements  made  at  the  commencement  of  §  515  are  fulfilled. 
Cor.  3. — It  is  obvious,  by  the  preceding  investigation,  that 

dQ,      dQ      dQ 

dx       dy        dz 

are  the  components  of  the  force  at  a  point  in  an  infinitely  small 
crevass  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  magnetization  at  x,  y,  z. 

516.  An  analytical  demonstration  of  these  expressions  may 
be  obtained  by  a  partial  integration  of  the  general  expression 
for  the  potential  in  the  case  of  a  lamellar  distribution,  in  the 
following  manner : — 

In  equation  (5)  of  §  486,  which,  as  was  remarked  in  the  foot- 
note, expresses  the  potential  for  any  point,  whether  internal  or 

external,  let  ^^ »  ^  >  and  -^  be  substituted  in  place  of  il,  im, 
dx     dy  dz  ^  '       ' 

and  in  respectively ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  let 

be  denoted  by  A  :  then  observing  that  ^-r — =-— -,  and  so  for 

.  Z\^         cloc 

the  similar  terms ;  we  have 

'4  ..4  ..4\ 

dx   dx      dy    dy       dz    dz  j        "^  ^  '' 

Dividing  the  second  member  into  three  terms,  integrating  the 

first  by  parts  commencing  with  the  factor  ^dx,  and  so  for  the 
other  terms ;  we  obtain  ^ 

4     4     4    ^  "^ 


■■II 


-llh 


'  I  \  l\ 

■^^z^](ixdydz 


y  ij>\ 


dx"-       dy^        dz^  I 
where  the  brackets  which  enclose  the  double  integral  denote 
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that  it  has  reference  to  the  surface  of  the  body.     Now,  for  any 

A 


set  of  values  of  x,  y,  z,  for  which  -r  is  finite,  we  have,  as  is  well 


known,  .  .  ^ 

//aJL       /72_       /72_ 

^  A     ^  A     ^  A  {c\- 

dx^  '  dy^  dx^ 
and  consequently,  if  the  point  ^,  t),  ^  is  not  in  the  space  in- 
cluded by  the  triple  integral  in  the  expression  for  V,  each 
element  of  this  integral,  and  therefore  also  4:he  whole,  vanishes. 
In  the  contrary  case,  the  simultaneous  values  x  =  ^,  y=^rj,  and 
«  =  ^  will  be  included  in  the  limits  of  integration,  and,  as  these 

values  make  -r-  infinitely  great,  the  equation  (c)  will  fail  for  one 

element  of  the  integral,  although  it  still  holds  for  all  elements 
corresponding  to  points  at  a  finite  distance  from  (f,  r},  ^).  Hence, 
if  (0)  denote  the  value  assumed  by  the  function  <^  at  this  point, 
we  have 

A I  /-I  ^'i    ^'z;   ^'^1 

where  the  limits  of  integration  may  correspond  to  any  surface 
whatever  which  completely  surrounds  the  point  (f,  t],  ^).  Now 
it  is  easily  proved  (as  is  well  known)  that  the  value  of 

d'^-ir     d-'-x-     d'^-xX 


///\^+^+-^/^"^^^^ 


is  —  iir,  when  (^,  17,  ^)  is  included  in  the  limits  of  integration ; 
and  therefore  the  value  of  the  triple  integral,  in  the  expression 
for  V,  is  —  47r(^).  Hence,  according  as  the  point  (^,  r],  ^)  is 
external  or  internal  with  reference  to  the  magnet,  the  potential 
at  it  is  given  by  the  expressions 


(1.)    V= 

or 

(2.)*  F= 


d-^  d-T-  d-r-  1— I 

dydz-\--^^dzdx-\--^dxdy\ 


Wvn.) 


dx  dy 

4       4       ..^ 

*  It  may  be  proved  tliat  the  force  derived  from  a  potential  having  the 
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These  agree  with  the  expressions  obtained  above  in  §  5 1 5  ;  the 
same  double  integral  with  reference  to  the  surface  being  here 
expressed  symmetrically  by  means  of  rectangular  co-ordinates. 
517.  The  value  of  j)  at  any  point  in  the  surface  of  the  magnet, 
which,  as  appears  from  the  preceding  investigations,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  for  determining  the  potential  due  to  a  lamellar 
magnet  at  any  point  not  contained  in  the  magnetized  substance, 
may,  according  to  well-known  principles,  be  determined  by 
integration,  if  the  tangential  component  of  the  magnetization  at 
every  point  of  the  magnet  infinitely  near  its  surface  be  given. 
It  appears  therefore  that,  if  it  be  known  that  a  magnet  is 
lamellarly  magnetized  throughout  its  interior,  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  the  tangential  component  of  its  magnetization  at 
every  point  infinitely  near  the  surface,  or  to  have  enough  of 
data  for  determining  it,  without  any  further  specification  re- 
garding the  interior  distribution  than  that  it  is  lamellar,  to 
enable  us  to  determine  completely  its  external  magnetic  action. 
This  conclusion  is  analogous  to  a  conclusion  which  may  be 
drawn,  for  the  case  of  a  solenoidal  distribution,  from  the  ex- 
pression obtained  in  §  482,  for  the  potential  of  a  magnet  of  any 
kind.  For,  from  this  expression,  we  have,  according  to  §  513, 
the  following  in  the  case  of  a  solenoidal  distribution  : — 

Y_r  (  [(lri->rm(i-\-ny)dS~\  (VIII.)  ; 

from  which  we  conclude,  that  without  further  data  regarding 
the  interior  distribution  than  that  it  is  solenoidal,  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  the  normal  component  of  the  magnetization  at  every 
point  infinitely  near  the  surface  to  enable  us  to  determine 
the  external  magnetic  action.  Yet,  although  analogous  con- 
clusions are  thus  drawn  from  these  two  formulae,  the  formulae 
themselves  are  not  analogous,  as  the  former  (that  of  §  482)  is 
applicable  to  all  distributions,  whether  solenoidal  or  not,  and 
shows  precisely  how  the  resultant  magnetic  action  will  in 
general  depend  on  the  interior  distribution  besides  the  normal 


same  expression  (VII.)  (1.)  as  for  external  points,  is,  for  any  internal  point, 
the  force  at  a  point  within  an  infinitely  small  crevass  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  of  magnetization  ;  as  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  differential  coeflScients 
of  4iTT{(\>)  are  the  rectangular  components  of  the  force  at  such  a  point  due 
i§  7  (5)]  to  the  free  contrary  polarities  on  the  two  sides  of  the  crevass. 
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magnetization  near  tlie  surface,  according  to  the  deviation  from 
being  solenoidal  which  it  presents ;  while  the  formulse  of  §  515 
merely  express  a  fact  with  reference  to  lamellar  distributions, 
and  being  only  applicable  to  lamellar  distributions,  do  not 
indicate  the  effect  of  a  deviation  from  being  lamellar,  in  a 
distribution  of  general  form.  Certain  considerations  regard- 
ing the  comparison  between  common  magnets  and  electro- 
magnets, suggested  by  Ampere's  theorem  that  the  magnetic 
action  of  a  closed  galvanic  circuit  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
"magnetic  shell"  (as  defined  in  §  506)  of  any  figure  having  its 
edge  coincident  with  the  circuit,  led  me  to  a  synthetical  in- 
vestigation [§554  below]  of  a  distribution  of  galvanism  through 
the  interior  and  at  the  surface  of  a  magnet  magnetized  in 
any  arbitrary  manner,  from  which  I  deduced  formulse  for  the 
resultant  force  at  any  external  or  internal  point,  gi\^ng  the 
desired  indication  regarding  effect  of  a  deviation  from  being 
lamellar,  on  expressions  which,  for  lamellar  distributions,  de- 
pend solely  on  the  tangential  component  of  magnetization  at 
points  infinitely  near  the  surface.  These  galvanic  elements 
throughout  the  body,  from  the  action  of  which  the  resultant 
force  at  any  external  point  is  compounded,  produce  effects 
which  are  not  separately  expressible  by  means  of  a  potential, 
and  therefore,  although  of  course  when  the  three  components 
X,  Y,  Z  of  the  total  resultant  force  have  been  obtained,  they 
■will  be  found  to  be  such  that  Xclx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  is  a  complete 
differential,  the  separate  infinitely  small  elements  of  which  these 
forces  are  compounded  by  integration  with  reference  to  the 
elements  of  the  magnet,  do  not  separately  satisfy  such  a  con- 
dition. Hence  the  investigation  does  not  lead  to  an  expression 
for  the  potential ;  but  by  means  of  it  the  following  expressions 
for  the  three  components  of  the  force  at  any  external  point,  or 
at  a  point  within  any  infinitely  small  crevass  perpendicular  to 
the  lines  of  magnetization,  have  been  obtained  :  * — 


*  The  expression  Xdx  +  Ydy  -'r  Zdz  will  not  be  a  complete  differential  for 
internal  points  unless  the  distribution  of  magnetism  be  lamellar,  since,  for 
any  internal  point,  X,  Y,  Z  differ  from  the  rectangular  components  of  the 
"resultant  force,"  as  defined  in  §  479,  by  the  quantities  Aira,  47r/3,  4iTy, 
respectively,  and  since  (§  483)  the  "resultant  force,"  for  all  points,  whether 
internal  or  external,  is  derivable  from  a  potential.     [See  Postscript  to  §  517.1 
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-  //{^(»/5-'"-)')-^("'»-w}'''Sj 


Y  (IX.) 


^-ir"('y 


■n-y 


)--^^H^P-my)\dS 


A3 


[Postscript  to  §  517,  Nov.  17,  1871.] — These  expressions,  to 
"be  proved  in  §  518  for  external  points,  may  be  taken  as  a 
definition  for  "resultant  force"  at  points  in  the  magnetized 
substance.     They  are  simplified  by  putting 


dy      d(3  _        da       dy  _       djB      da  _ 


(«), 


dy       dz      "^^    dz       dx     "''    dx       dy 
and  n^—my=-U^  Zy— na=F,  ma— Z/3=TF     ) 

which,  with  x ,  y  ,  z  substituted  for  x,  y,z\  u ,  v',  iv  for  u,  v,w  ; 
and  X,  y,  z  for  |,  77,  ^ ;  reduces  them  to 


X 


=/// 


.'^.,v,'  {^-^'y  -{y-y'y 


dx  dy  dz 


A^ 


+ 


[//' 


(,-/)r-fa-y)tF'^^n  ^.^ 


with  the  symmetrical  forms  for  Y  and  Z.    Now  observe  that 

dx'dy'dz'^y^^ 

is  the  ^/-component  of  the  resultant  force  at  {x,  y,  z)  due  to  a 
distribution  of  imaginary  matter  through  the  magnet  and  over 
its  surface,  having  lo  for  density  at  any  interior  point  (x,  y,  z), 
and  W  for  surface  density  at  \x,  y,  s] ;  and  for  the  other  terms  of 
(&),  etc.,  consider  corresponding  distributions  {v,  V),  and  {u,  IT) ; 
and  therefore  instead  of  (h),  etc.,  write 

(c) 


j-_dN    dM 
dy       dz 


dL_dN      2:-—-— 

dz      dx  dx      dy 


denoting*  by 


*  This  notation  has  been  introdnced  to  agree  with  that  used  by  Helmholtz 
in  corresponding  formulae  with  reference  to  Vortex  Motion.     It  is  to  be  re- 
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L  the  potential  of  distribution  {u,  U)    ^ 

M  „  „  „  (v,  V)     I  (d) 

N       „        „        „       K  w)  ) 

U'dS~ 


M=etc.,  iV=etc.     (e) 


and,  by  Poisson's  theorem, 

\/^L=—4:Tru,    \/^M=—4:7rv,    V-N^—Attw  (/), 

d^       d^       d^ 
where,  as  is  now  usual,  ;^+;^+;t7  is  denoted  by  V^.     The 

second  members  of  (/)  vanish  for  all  points  external  to  the 
magnet,  because  there  w  =  0,  v  =  0,  w  =  0.  ISTow  for  simplicity 
suppose  the  magnetization  to  diminish  gradually,  not  abruptly, 
to  zero  at  the  boundary  of  the  magnet.  The  second  terms  of 
the  expressions  {d)  for  L,  M,  N  will  disappear,  and  by  diffe- 
rentiations and  summation  we  have 

fdu_     dA/_     duA      ,^,., 
dL    dM   dN_  r  r  r  \dx'^dy'  "^  dz')  "^"^  y  "^^ 

dx'^  dy^  dz~]]]  D 

_,,,.,         ,,    ,  du   ,  dv      dw  ,  V 

But  {a)  show  that         -^  +^+-^=^  ^3)  \ 

and  therefore  dL     dM    dN    ,  ,,. 

However  quick  the  gradation  from  finite  values  of  u,  v,  w 
within  the  magnet,  to  zero  through  external  space,  this  equa- 
tion holds,  and  therefore  it  holds  in  the  limit,  when  the  mag- 
netization comes  to  an  end  abruptly  at  the  boundary.  To 
prove  Qi)  directly  from  the  expressions  (e),  with  the  surface- 
terms  included,  will  be  found  a  good  exercise  for  the  student. 

From  (c)  by  differentiations,  and  application  of  (/)  and  (/i), 
we  find  dX    d7  ,  dZ    ^  .... 


dx      dy      dz 

dZ^_dY_.         ^_^-A^      ^_^-4 
dy      dz  '    dz      dx  '    dx      dy  ~        ' 


or  in  virtue  of  (a) 

dZ    dY_^Jdy    d^  _  

dy      dz  \dy     dzj'     dz      dx      ^"\dz     dxj^     dx      dy 


y{i) 


dZ    dY         (^_^]      dX    dZ_      (d^_dj\      dT     dX  _     (^_^\ 
\di/     dz) '     dz      dx  \dz     dx) '     dx      dy  \dx    dy) . 


marked  that  the  quantities  ?«,  v,  w,  U,  V,  W  thus  introduced  fufil  the  equa- 
tions (1)  and  (2)  of  §  539.  They  represent  the  components  of  the  internal 
and  superficial  distributions  of  electric  currents,  in  the  electro-magnetic 
representative  (§  554)  of  the  given  polar  magnet. 
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The  corresponding  properties  of  ^,  ^,  B,  if  these  denote 
the  components  of  the  "resultant  force"  as  defined  in  §§  479, 
480,  are  [see  §  473  (2)  and  §  483] 

dx^dy^dz-     ^\dx^  dy^  dz)  ^    ''' 

dy       dz        '     dz       dx       '     dx      dy  ^  '' 

These  equations,  as  well  as  (k)  and  {I),  hold  through  all  space, 
the  values  of  a,  j3,  <y  being  zero  in  every  part  of  space  not  con- 
taining magnetized  matter.  Some  if  not  all  of  the  differential 
coefficients  appearing  in  them  become  infinite  when  the  mag- 
netization varies  abruptly  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  any 
surface,  but  the  interpretation  presents  no  difficulty.  Taking 
for  instance  the  case  when  the  magnetization,  finite  up  to  the 
boundary  of  the  magnet,  comes  to  an  end  abruptly  there,  let 
X^  and  X^^  denote  the  values  of  X  at  points  infinitely  near 
one  another  outside  and  inside  the  boundary;  and  similarly 
for  Y,  Z,  ^,  1,  Z.  We  have  by  §  7  (5),  §  517  (c)  and  (e),  and 
§  473  (1), 

X-X,,=^Tr{nV-mW),    Y-Y,,=zi7r{lW-nU),  Z,- Z,=iTr{inU-lV)  (o) 

and  ^-3.=^^Ph  i-i.=  4Tp;7i,  Z-Z,  =  ^^pn^  ^^^ 
where  p=:Iu-\-mv-\-nw  ) 

By  (a)  we  have 

nV—7nW=l{mf3-{-ny)  —  {m'^  -]-n^)a=l[la-\-mfi  -[-7iy)  —  a. 

Hence,  with  the  notation  of  (p),  (p)  becomes 

X-X=i7r{Jp-a),    Y-Y=A7r{mp-(3),  Z-Z=4.7r{vp-y)    (q). 

In  a  foot-note  to  §  5 1 7  above  it  was  stated  that  the  values  of 
X,  Y,  Z  differ  from  what  in  this  postscript  I  call  J£,  ^,  B  by 
quantities  equal  to  47ra,  47r;6,  4:7ry,  respectively;  a  statement 
which  is  no  doubt  to  be  proved  directly  by  carefully  examining 
the  meaning  of  the  integrals  of  §  518  for  internal  points.  We 
may  now  verify  it  by  taking  the  difference  between  (k)  and 
(m),  and  the  differences  between  (/)  and  (n).     If  in  these  we  put 

X-^-ATra=P,     F-f-47r^=Q,    Z-Z-^-^y=R, 

they  give  dP     dQ     dR _^ 

dx      dy       dz 
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dR_dQ_       ^_^_f^     ^_^=0 
dy       dz~  ''     dz      dx       ^     dx      dy 

These  last  three  equations  show  that 

p=^,    Cl=^,    R=^ 
dx  dy  dz 

where  yjr  if  not  zero  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  z:  and  the  first  then 

becomes  ^,^,^^0 

dx"'      dy^^  dz^ 

This  equation  must  hold  through  all  space  when  there  is  no 
abrupt  variation  of  magnetization ;  and,  as  -\/r  must  vanish  at 
an  infinite  distance  from  the  magnet  in  any  direction,  we  must 
(§206  above)  therefore  (whether  there  are  abrupt  variations 
or  not)  have  -(/r  =  0.  The  proof  may  be  illustrated  for  abrupt 
variations,  by  taking  the  differences  of  equations  {q)  and  (p), 
which  show  that 

(X-^-4Tra)-{X-g-47ra)^  =  0;   (Y  etc.,  Z  etc.) ; 

or  ^-^.=0,  ^-Q.=o,  R-R,^=0', 

which  prove  that  ^^ — ^/-^^ = 0, 

the  suffixed  accents  denoting  values  for  infinitely  near  points 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  surface  of  abrupt  change. 
We  conclude  that  through  all  space 

J:=je+47ra,     r=f  +  47r^,    Z=Z+47ry  (r)  ; 

which,  for  space  unoccupied  by  magnetized  matter,  give  (what 
we  knew  before)        ^^^^    j.^^^   ^^^_ 

For  space  within  the  magnet,  it  was  shown  in  §  479  that 
the  force  (<JE^,  ^,  Z)  is  the  resultant  force  experienced  by  a  unit 
pole  in  a  crevass  tangential  to  the  lines  of  magnetization.  From 
this,  and  (r),  it  follows  that,  as  was  asserted  in  §  517,  the  force 
(X,  T,  Z)  is  the  resultant  force  experienced  by  a  unit  pole  in 
a  crevass  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  magnetization.  Of  these 
two  definitions  of  "  resultant  force  "  for  space  within  a  magnet, 
the  former,  as  suitable  to  a  polar  magnet  (§  549),  will  some  - 
times  be  called  the  "  polar  definition,"  and  the  latter,  as  suit- 
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able  for  an  electromagnet,  the  "  electromagnetic  definition,"  for 
the  sake  of  brevity.] 

518.  The  investigation  by  which  I  originally  obtained  the 
expressions  (IX.  of  §  517)  is,  with  reference  to  galvanism, 
precisely  analogous  to  the  investigation  in  §  473  with  refer- 
ence to  imaginary  magnetic  matter.  It  cannot  be  given  with- 
out explanations  regarding  the  elements  of  electro-magnetism 
which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  communication  ;* 
but  when  I  had  once  discovered  the  formulae  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  working  out  the  subjoined  analytical  demonstration  of 
them  for  the  case  of  an  external  point,  which  is  precisely  analo- 
gous to  Poisson's  original  investigation ^(given  in  §  495  of  this 
paper)  of  the  formula  of  §  482. 

Equations  (3)  and  (4)  of  §§  482  and  483  lead  to  expres- 
sions for  the  components  of  the  resultant  force  at  any  point 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet.  Taking  X  only  (since 
the  expressions  for  the  three  components  are  symmetrical), 
we  have 


1 

,1 

1 

rl-T 

d^ 

(i-r 

A 

r.     A    . 

A 

^=-|///''"'^*rrf^+^i¥+^ 


dz 


Now  if  the  factor  of  dxclydz  in  the  second  member  of  this  equa- 
tion be  differentiated  with  reference  to  ^,  an  expression  is 
obtained  which  does  not  become  infinitely  great  for  any  values 
of  X,  y,  z  included  within  the  limits  of  integration,  since  the 
point  (f,  Tj,  ^)  is  considered  to  be  external  in  the  present  in- 
vestigation. Hence  the  differentiation  with  reference  to  |  may 
be  performed  under  the  integral  sign ;  and,  since 

d-r         d-7- 

A  A 


we  thus  obtain 


d^  dx 


*A,/'a,     '''Al.t 


x=\\\a.,,a.\.^+p^+y^ 


dx^         dxdy       dxdz 


*  [Note,  Nov.  1871.— It  is  given  in  §  554,  below.] 

+  If  the  point  (^,  t),  f )  be  either  within  the  magnet  or  infinitely  near  it, 
the  factor  of  dxdydz  in  this  integral  is  infinitely  great  for  values  of  {x,  y,  z) 
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Now,  for  all  points  included  within  the  limits  of  integration, 
we  have,  from  Laplace's  well-known  equation. 


and  therefore  ^ 


''"il  J'i 


Dividing  the  second  member  into  four  terms,  and  applying  an 
obvious  process  of  integration  by  parts,  we  deduce 


X= 


l~  r     J         ^7\  ^7\  ^1\  ^~K 

f         d- 

J  J  J  \dy   dy       dz    dz      dx  dy 

Modifying  the  double  integral  by  assuming,  in  its  different 
terms,  dydz  =  IdS ;     dzdx  =  mdS ;     dxdy  =  ndS, 

and  altering  the  order  of  all  the  terms,  we  obtain 


included  within  tlie  limits  of  integration  ;  and  it  may  be  demonstrated  that 
the  value  of  a  part  of  the  integral  corresponding  to  any  infinitely  small 
portion  of  the  magnet  infinitely  near  the  point  (^,  r},  f)  is  in  general  finite, 
and  that  it  depends  on  the  form  of  this  portion,  on  its  position  with  reference 
to  the  line  of  magnetization  through  (|,  77,  f ),  and  on  the  proportions  of  the 
distances  of  its  different  parts  from  this  point.  It  follows  that  if  the  point 
^j  I?)  i  be  interna],  and  if  a  portion  of  the  magnet  round  it  be  omitted  from 
the  integral,  the  value  of  the  integral  will  be  affected  by  tbe  form  of  the 
omitted  portion,  however  small  its  dimensions  may  be,  and  consequently  the 
complete  integral  has  no  determinate  value  if  the  point  (^,  7/,  f)  be  internal. 
Hence  although,  as  we  have  seen  above  (§§  482,  483), 


1     dL     a^X 

A       „    A  A  > 


has  in  all  cases  a  determinate  value,  which,  by  the  definition  (§  479),  is  called 
the  component  parallel  to  OX  of  the  resultant  force  at  (^,  ?/,  ^),  the  expression 


-/// 


,   ,    d —       d —       d — 
T    J    ■,    d  {        A      ^    A  A 

^''^y^'^r-d^^^-d^'-y^z 


has  no  meaning  when  (^,  rj,  ()  is  in  the  substance  of  the  magnet. 
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/4 


rfi 


J  J  J  K  <^^\<^i/      dx )      dz\dx      dz  j 


^1  ^1 

7\  a" 

—r~(ma  —  IB) ^~(ly—nc 

dy^  dz^  ' 


dS 


This  expression,  when  the  indicated  differentiations  are  actually 

performed  upon  -r-,  becomes  identical  with  the  expression  for 

X  at  the  end  of  §  51 7,  and  the  formulae  which  it  was  required 
to  prove  are  therefore  established. 

519.  The  triple  integrals  in  these  expressions  vanish  in  the 
case  of  a  lamellar  distribution,  in  virtue  of  the  equations  (III.) 
of  §§  514;  and  we  have  simply 
1 


JC=- 


T=- 


Z=- 


//li^(""-w-ife('^-"") 


4, 


dS 


A  4 

~r-i  nB—  my) z^-ima  ■ 

1 


lj3)  [dS 


d 


A, 


'^"')-~d^^'^P~'^^y') 


dS 


(X.) 


To  interpret  these  expressions,  let  us  assume,  for  brevity, 


(XL) 


(XTI. 


U=  n^—my  ;     F=  ly  —  na  ;     W=  ma  —  I^ 
From  these  we  deduce 

77iW—nV=a  —  l  (Za  +  ???/3+?zy)  =  a^  \ 
nU  —IW  =l3—7v{la-{-ml3-i-ny)  =  (3^  \ 
IV   —mU=y—n{la-\-m(3-\-ny)  =  y^  ) 

where  a„  yS^,  y,  denote  the  rectangular  components   of  the 
tangential  component  of  the  magnetization  at  a  point  infinitely 
near  the  surface.     Conversely,  from  these  equations  we  deduce 
U=nl3-my^;     V=ly-na^',     W=ma-l(B^  (XIII.) 

Now  the  direct  data  required  for  obtaining  the  values  of 
X,  Y,  and  Z,  by  means  of  formulae  (X.),  are  simply  the  values 
of  U,  V,  W  at  all  points  of  its  surface.  Equations  (XII.)  show 
that  with  these  data  the  values  of  a^,  jB^,  j^  may  be  calculated ; 
and  again,  equations  (XIII.)  show  convei'sely  that  if  a^,  /3 ,  7 
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be  given  the  required  data  for  the  problem  may  be  immediately- 
deduced.  "We  infer  that  the  necessary  and  sufficient  data  for 
determining  the  resultant  force  of  a  lamellar  magnet,  at  any 
external  point,  by  means  of  formulae  (X.),  are  equivalent  to  a 
specification  of  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  tangential 
component  of  the  intensity  of  magnetization  at  every  point 
infinitely  near  the  surface  of  the  magnet ;  and  we  conclude, 
as  we  did  in  §  517  from  a  very  different  process  of  reasoning, 
that  besides  these  data,  nothing  but  that  it  is  lamellar  through- 
out need  be  known  of  the  interior  distribution. 

520.  The  close  analogy  which  exists  between  solenoidal  and 
lamellar  distributions  of  magnetism  having  led  me  to  the  new 
formulae  which  have  just  been  given,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
formula  (or  formulae,  if  it  were  necessary  here  to  separate  the 
cases  of  internal  and  external  points),  for  solenoidal  distribu- 
tions analogous  to  the  formulas  (VII.)  of  §§  516  for  lamellar 
distributions  might  be  discovered.  Taking  an  analytical  view 
of  the  problem  (the  synthetical  view,  although  itself  much 
more  obvious,  not  showing  any  very  obvious  way  of  arriving 
at  a  formula  of  the  desired  kind),  I  observed  that  the  formula 

^-^ is  deduced  from  the  general  expression  for  the 

potential  by  a  partial  integration  performed  upon  factors 
involving  a,  ^,  j,  and  depending  on  the  integrability  of  the 
function  adx  +  /3dy  +  jdz,  insured  by  the  equations 

dft      dy  _^      dy      da  _        da.      d/3 _ 
dz      dy       ''     dx      dz       '     dy     dx       ' 

for  a  lamellar  distribution ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  find  a  corre- 
sponding mode  of  treatment  for  solenoidal  distributions,  to 
consist  of  a  partial  integration,  commencing  still  with  factors 
involving  a,  /8,  j,  but  depending  now  upon  the  single  equation 

instead  of  three  equations  required  in  the  former  process. 
After  some  fruitless  attempts  to  connect  this  equation  with 
the  integrability  of  some  function  of  two  independent  variables, 
I  fell  upon  the  following  investigation,  which  exactly  answered 
my  expectations  : — 

2c 


// 
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521.  In  virtue  of  the  preceding  equation  (a),  we  may  assume 


dll 


dy 


dG 
dz  ■ 


'  ~  dz      dx  ' 


_dG 
'^~  dx' 


dF 
dy 


(XIV.), 


wliere  F,  G,  H  are  three  functions  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary, 
These  functions  I  have  since  found,  have  for  their  most  general 
expressions 


H=^j  idxdy 


da,      dfi\     d^ 
dx      dy  j      dz 


(XV.); 


where  ■xjr  denotes  an  absolutely  arbitrary  function;  and  the 
indicated  integrations  are  indefinite,  with  the  arbitraries  which 
they  introduce  subject  to  the  equations  (XIV.) 

The  demonstration  of  these  equations  follows  immediately 
from  the  results  obtained  by  differentiating  the  three  equations 
(XIV.)  with  reference  to  x,  y,  and  z  respectively.  The  simplest 
final  forms  for  F,  G,  and  H  are  the  following,  which  are  de- 
duced from  the  preceding  by  integration : — 


F=ij(l3dz-ydy)+^ 
G=  ^  I  (ydx  —  adz)  -(- 
H=lj<iady-I3dx)+ 


dy 
dxj^ 
dz 


(XVI.) 


Making   substitutions    according   to   the   formulae  (XIY.)  for 
a,  /3,  J  in  the  general  expression  for  the  potential,  we  have 


di 


di 


,di 


Dividing  the  second  member  into  six  terms,  and  integrating 

fJTT 

each  by  parts,  commencing  upon  the  factors  such  as  -j-cty, 

we  obtain  an  expression,  with  a  triple  integral  involving  bIx 
terms  which  destroy  one  another  two   and  two   because   of 
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properties  such  as  11 

,  d-r-      ,  tZ-r 
d     A_  d     A 

dy  dx      dx  dy  ' 

and  besides,  a  double  integral,  which  may  be  reduced  in  the 
usual  manner  to  a  form  involving  dS,  an  element  of  the  surface. 
We  thus  obtain,  finally, 


F= 


«-r  d-r- 

A  .  ,   „     ,„,    A 


jj\i,nH-na)^+inF-lH)^+(lG-mF)^]is\iXyil:) 


522.  The  second  member  of  this  equation  expresses  the 
potential  of  a  certain  distribution  of  magnetism  in  an  infinitely 
thin  sheet  coinciding  with  the  surface  of  the  body ;  the  total 
magnetic  moment  of  the  magnetism  in  the  area  dS  being 

{  (mli-  nGy-\r  (nF-  IHy + QG-  mFf  }idS, 
and  its  direction  cosines  proportional  to 

mH-nG,    nF-lH,    IG-mF. 
Now  we  have  identically, 

l{mH—nG)-\-vi(nF—lH)+n(lG—mF)=0 ; 

and  hence  the  direction  of  this  imaginary  magnetization  at 
every  point  of  the  surface  is  perpendicular  to  the  normal.  It 
follows  that  we  have  found  a  distribution  of  tangential  mag- 
netism in  an  infinitely  thin  sheet  coinciding  with  the  bounding 
surface  which  produces  the  same  potential  at  any  point,  in- 
ternal or  external,  as  the  given  solenoidal  magnet.  [It  is  re- 
markable that  the  imaginary  tangential  magnetization  thus 
found  depends  (§  523)  upon  the  normal  component  of  the 
actual  magnetization  infinitely  near  the  surface  ;  so  that,  besides 
this  normal  component,  nothing  need  be  known  of  the  actual 
magnetization  except  that  it  is  solenoidal.  Compare  conclu- 
sion of  §  519.] 

523.  The  conclusion  of  §  522  may  be  arrived  at  syntheti- 
cally in  a  very  obvious  manner,  by  taking  into  account  the 
property  of  a  solenoid  stated  in  §  510,  according  to  which 
it  appears  that  any  two  solenoids  of  equal  strength,  with  the 
same  ends,  produce  the  same  force  at  any  point  whether  in  the 
magnetized  substance  of  either,  or  not.     For  it  follows  from 
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tliis,  that  when  a  magnet  is  divisible  into  solenoids  with  their 
ends  on  its  surface,  we  may  by  joining  the  two  ends  of  each 
solenoid  by  any  arbitrary  curve  on  this  surface,  and  laying  a 
solenoid  of  equal  strength  along  this  curve,  obtain  a  series  of 
solenoids,  constituting  by  their  superposition,  a  tangential 
distribution  of  magnetism  in  an  infinitely  thin  sheet  coinciding 
with  the  bounding  surface,  which  produces  the  same  resultant 
force  at  any  internal  or  external  point  as  the  given  magnet. 
It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  deduce  from  this  synthesis  a  formula 
involving  the  requisite  arbitrary  functions  to  express  a  super- 
ficial distribution  satisfying  the  existing  conditions  in  the 
most  general  manner.  The  analytical  investigation  given  above, 
supplies,  in  reality,  a  complete  solution  of  this  problem. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  sole  condition  which  F,  0,  and  H 
considered  as  functions  of  the  co-ordinates,  x,  y,  z,  of  some  point 
in  the  surface  of  the  magnet,  and  therefore  functions  of  two 
independent  variables,  must  satisfy  in  order  that  (XYII.)  may 
express  correctly  the  potential  at  any  point,  is — 

JdH    dG\.      IdF     dH\^     IdG    dF\     J    ,      r,.        /vvTTT\ 

X,  y,  and  z  of  course  being  supposed  to  satisfy  the  equation  to 
the  surface ;  and  it  may  be  proved,  by  a  demonstration  inde- 
pendent of  the  investigation  which  has  been  given,  that  the 
second  member  of  (XVII.)  has  the  same  value  for  any  func- 
tions F,  0,  H  whatever,  which  are  subject  to  this  relation. 

{Postscript,  Dec.  7,  1871,  and  Jan.  6,  1872. — Inasmuch  as  the 
second  member  of  (XVIII.)  is  (§  473  (1))  the  surface  density  of 
the  imaginary  magnetic  matter,  representing  the  polarity  of  the 
given  solenoidal  magnet,  we  may  eliminate  the  idea  of  magne- 
tization, and  so  arrive  at  the  following  remarkable  theorem  : —  , 

Let  p  be  the  density  at  any  point  of  a  superficial  distribution 
of  matter  on  a  surface  ^S',  which  may  be  either  a  closed  surface 
or  an  open  shell,  there  being  as  much  negative  matter  as  posi- 
tive in  the  whole  distribution.  And  let  F,  G,  H  be  any  three 
quantities  such  that 

JdH    dG\^     IdF    dH\^    IdG     dF\  ,^^^. 
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IS 


The  potential  of  this  distribution,  that   is   to  say  I  I  -^ , 

correctly  expressed  by  the  formula  (XYIL).  "When  >Sf  is  a 
closed  surface  this  expression  holds  for  the  space  within  S,  as 
well  as  for  external  space.  From  the  remark  with  reference  to 
(XVII.)  and  (XVIII.)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  section  in  the 
original  now  numbered  523,  it  appears  that  the  values  of 
F,  G,  H  given  by  (XVI.),  although  expressing  the  most  general 
solution  of  (XIV),  are  not  the  most  general  expressions  for 
functions  F,  0,  H  to  satisfy  (XVII.) ;  and  that  instead  of 
F,  Q,  H  in  (XVII.)  we  may  substitute 

F+F',  G-\-G\II-\-H' 
where  F,  G,  H  are  given  by  (XVI.)  and  F',  G',  H'  are  any 
three  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  which,  over  the  whole  surface  8, 
satisfy  the  equation 

JdR'     dG'\^       IdF'     dH'\   ^      IdG'     dF'\     ^^      .^^ . 

The  surface  distribution  of  tangential  magnetization  specified 
by  F' ,  G',  H'  in  accordance  with  the  explanations  of  §  522, 
consists  of  closed  solenoids  lying  on  the  surface  >S] 

Chapter  VI.* — On  Electromagnets. 

524.  Oersted's  discovery  of  the  mutual  forces  between 
magnets  and  conductors  containing  electric  currents  gave  rise 
to  the  science  of  electromagnetism.  It  was  soon  found  that 
there  are  also  mutual  forces  between  different  conductors  and 
between  different  parts  of  the  same  conductor  conveying 
electric  currents  :  and  various  very  remarkable  electro -magnetic 
phenomena  were  observed  by  different  experimenters,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  continuous  rotations  of  portions 
of  conductors  round  magnets  and  of  magnets  round  conductors, 

*  [Note,  October  1871. — This  chapter  was  written  tweoty-two  years  ago, 
and  has  lain  in  manuscript  ever  since,  because  I  had  not  succeeded  in  finding 
time  to  write  a  sequel  on  inverse  problems.  It  is  now  printed  from  the 
original  manuscript  with  ouly  a  few  verbal  alterations,  and  it  will  be  followed 
in  this  volume  (Chap.  IX.)  by  the  long-projected  article  on  inverse  problems, 
of  which  something  was  communicated  to  the  British  Association  at  its 
Oxford  Meeting  of  1847,  but  not  published  except  in  the  very  short  abstract 
contained  in  the  Report  of  that  meeting.] 
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discovered  by  Faraday  to  result,  in  certain  circumstances,  from 
their  mutual  actions.  The  laws  to  Miiich  all  these  actions  are 
subject  were  first  completely  investigated  by  Ampere.  His 
experiments  are  the  foundation,  and  the  conclusions  which  he 
deduces  from  them  constitute  the  elements,  of  the  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Electromagnetism.  As  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
account  of  these  researches  is  to  be  found  in  Ampere's 
original  papers,*  and  a  succinct  exposition  of  the  mathema- 
tical part  of  the  investigations  in  Murphy's  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity, the  results  will  be  considered  as  fully  established,  and 
those  of  them  which  are  required  in  the  present  essay  will  be 
quoted. 

525.  Let  P  and  F'  be  points  in  two  conductors,  of  which  the 
lateral  dimensions  are  very  small  compared  with  the  distance 
PP' ;  let  a  and  a  be  the  length  of  infinitely  small  elements 
of  these  conductors,  with  their  centres  at  the  points  P  and  P' 
respectively,  and  terminated  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
directions  of  the  conductors ;  let  PP'  be  denoted  by  r;  let  ^ 
and  &  denote  the  angles  at  which  the  directions  of  the  con- 
ductors at  P  and  P'  are  inclined  to  the  line  PP';  and  let  0  be 
the  angle  between  two  planes  each  passing  through  PP,  and 
respectively  containing  the  directions  of  the  conductors.  Thus, 
if  there  be  electrical  currents  in  the  two  conductors,  they  will 
mutually  act  and  react  M^th  a  system  of  force  which  is  the 
same  as  would  result  from  mutual  forces  in  lines,  joining  all 
the  infinitely  small  arcs  a  of  the  one,  and  a  of  the  other,  given 
in  amount  (attractions  reckoned  positive  and  repulsions  nega- 
tive) by  the  following  formula : — 

'J.^'^  (2  sin  ^  sing'  cos<^-cos  gcos  g')f 

^  "Sur  la  Thgorie  Mathgmatiqiie  des  pla^nomfenes  electro-dynamiqnes." 
Collection  of  six  "  M(5moires  "  of  dates  4tli  and  20th  December  1820,  lOth 
June  1822,  22d  December  ,1823,  12tli  September  and  21st  November  1825. 
Published  in  the  Mimoires  of  the  French  Academy,  1827. 

+  [^Note,  Oct.  1871. — Tn  the  original  manuscript  the  formula  stands 

2 —  (si'i  ^  si^  ^'  ^os  4'  —  5  ^'^^  ^  ^^^  ^')- 

I  have  doubled  its  second  member  to  avoid  the  inconvenient  distinction 
between  "electro-dynamic"  and  "electro-magnetic"  units  to  which  in  its 
original  form,  (the  form  in  which  Weber  used  it  in  his  system  of  absolute  units,) 
it  leads.     See  below,  §  531.] 
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where  7  and  7'  denote  quantities  invariable  in  value  for  the 
same  two  conductors,  with  the  same  electrical  currents  flow- 
ing through  them.  These  quantities  (7,  7')  are  the  numerical 
measures  of  the  strengths  of  the  currents. 

526.  Again,  let  N  be  the  north  pole  of  an  infinitely  thin  uni- 
formly and  longitudinally  magnetized  bar,  and  S  its  south  pole : 
let  P  be  a  point  in  a  conductor,  and  let  a  and  7  denote  the  same 
as  before,  with  reference  to  this  conductor.  Let  NP  and  SP  - 
be  denoted  by  A  and  A'  respectively ;  and  let  the  angles 
between  NP  and  o-  and  between  NSP  and  <t  be  denoted  by  (^ 
and  <^'  respectively.  There  will  be  such  a  mutual  action 
between  the  magnet  and  the  galvanic  arc  cr  that  each  will 
experience  a. force  the  resultant  of  two  forces  through  P  per- 
pendicular respectively  to  the  planes  of  NP  and  a,  and  of  SP 
and  (T,  given  in  amount  by  the  following  e:^pressions  respec- 
tively : — 

-^  sm  <f>,   aud  --^-  sm  ^  . 

The  directions  of  these  forces,  upon  the  element,  if  the  direction 
of  the  current  be  from  east  to  west,  and  if  N  and  S  be  each 
north  of  P,  will  be  ; — the  former  obliquely  or  directly  down- 
wards, and  the  latter, — upwards.  [For  mnemonic  principle  see 
below,  §  547.]  The  magnet  will  be  acted  upon  as  if  a  point 
in  the  position  of  P,  rigidly  connected  with  it,  experienced  two 
forces  equal  and  opposite  to  the  forces  of  which  the  action 
on  cr  is  compounded. 

527.  Let  (x,  y,  z)  denote  the  middle  point  of  the  element  a; 
and  («',  y',  /)  the  middle  point  of  the  element  o-',  according 
to  ordinary  rectangular  co-ordinates.  Let  also  I,  m,  n  be  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  former  element,  and  /',  m',  n'  those  of 
the  latter;  quantities  which  will  be  all  positive  when  the 
current  in  each  element  is  in  a  similar  direction  to  that  of 
a  point  moving  from  the  origin  towards  the  space  between  the 
positive  parts  of  the  co-ordinate  planes.  The  expression  for 
the  force  between  the  elements  in  terms  of  these  data,  will  be 

y<T.y'a'{2ill'+mm'+nn')[{x-x^)''+(y—y')''+(,z-^'^]-B[l(x-iir)+m(y-y')+n(z-^]ll\^ 

528.  Again,  if  |,  rj,  ^  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  a  unit  north 
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pole,  and  x,  y,  z  those  of  an  infinitely  small  element  o-  of  an 

electric  current  of  strength  <y,  in  a  direction  {I,  m,  n),  the  mutual 

action  will  be 

y  cr.  sin  <fi  ycr.sin  4* 

and  wiU  be  in  a  line  of  which  the  direction  cosines  are 

m{^—z)—n{'n—y)  n{^-x)—l{i—z)  l(r]-y)  —  m(^—x) 
Asin<^  '  Asin<^  '  Asin^ 

529.  Hence  the  components  of  the  force  experienced  by  the 
element  of  electric  current  are  given  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion by  the  following  expressions  : — 

y(T[m{C-z)-n(r]—y)']     y<y[n{^-x)-l{C—z)'\     yo-[^(^-^)-m(g-a;)] 
A3  '  A»  '  A» 

If  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  be  so  chosen  that  when  OX  is 
from  south  to  north,  and  OY  from  east  to  west,  OZ  will  be 
vertically  upwards,  these  expressions  wiU  be  applicable,  as 
far  as  regards  signs,  to  the  direction  of  the  action  which  the 
electric  arc  experiences ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  change 
the  sign  of  each,  to  make  them  applicable  to  the  direction  of 
the  force  upon  the  pole. 

530.  These  expressions,  since  they  involve  I,  m,  n  only  line- 
arly, show  that  a  galvanic  arc  a,  of  strength  <y,  in  the  direction 
I,  m,  n,  produces  the  same  effect  either  upon  another  arc,  or 
upon  a  magnet,  as  three  arcs  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
each  of  the  same  strength,  7,  and  of  lengths  respectively  equal 
to  (tI,  am,  an. 

531.  The  factor  y  being  taken  as  the  numerical  measure  of 
the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  circuit  of  which  cr  is  ail  arc, 
the  unit  of  strength  for  an  electric  current  may  be  defined  in 
the  following  manner  : — ■ 

If  a  galvanic  current,  in  a  conductor  of  infinitely  small 
section,  be  such  that  the  mutual  action  between  any  infinitely 
small  arc  of  it,  and  a  unit  magnetic  pole  held  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  arc,  at  a  unit  of  dis- 
tance, is  numerically  equal  to  a  the  infinitely  small  length 
of  the  element,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  unity. 
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Or  in  the  following  manner  : — 

If  a  galvanic  current  in  a  conductor  of  infinitely  small 
section  be  such  that  the  action  between  two  infinitely  small 
portions  of  it  in  line  with  one  another  and  at  a  distance 
unity  from  one  another,  is  numerically  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  length  of  the  elements,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  unity. 

532.  If  what  is  called  "an  electric  current"  be  in  reality 
the  transference  of  matter  along  the  conductor  in  which  it  exists, 
the  "  strength  of  the  current "  numerically  measured  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  explained,  will  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  this  matter  transmitted  in  a  given  time  ;  and  a  unit  of  time 
may  be  chosen,  according  to.  the  unit  of  electrical  quantity 
which  is  adopted,  so  that  the  quantity  7,  measured  as  above 
explained  by  the  electro-magnetic  action  of  the  conductor,  may 
be  numerically  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  across 
any  section  of  it  in  a  unit  of  time. 

533.  In  a  continuous  current,  this  quantity  is  of  course  the 
same  for  every  section ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  that  a  continu- 
ous stream  of  electricity  can  emanate  from  one  body,  and  be  dis- 
charged into  another,  the  current  must  be  re-entering,  or  every 
continuous  current  must  form  what  is  termed  "  a  closed  circuit." 
It  is  found  by  experiment  that  whatever  be  the  dimensions  or 
material  of  the  different  parts  of  the  conductor  along  which 
the  current  flows,  provided  always  the  dimensions  of  the  section 
be  small  compared  with  the  distances  through  which  the 
electro-magnetic  action  is  observed,  the  quantity  7  has  the  same 
value  for  all  parts  of  it ;  and  even  in  the  places  where  the 
electro-motive  force  operates,  as  has  been  shown  by  Faraday, 
as  in  the  liquid  of  any  ordinary  galvanic  battery,  or  in  a  con- 
ductor in  motion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet,  the  electro- 
magnetic effects  are  observable  and  probably  to  exactly  the 
same  degree ;  so  that  it  would  probably  be  found  that  a  gal- 
vanic circuit  consisting  of  a  battery  of  small  cells  arranged  in 
D.  circular  arc,  and  a  wire  completing  the  circuit  by  joining  the 
poics,  would  produce  the  same  electro-magnetic  eflects  at  all 
points  symmetrically  situated  with  reference  to  the  circle, 
irrespectively  of  the  part  of  the  circuit,  whether  the  cells  or 
the  wire ;  provided  always  that  the  distances  considered  be 
great  compared  with  either  the  dimensions  of  a  section  of  the 
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wire,  or  of  any  of  the  cells  made  by  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  place  of  the  circle,  through  its  centre. 

534.  Hyj^othesis  of  Matter  flowing. — In  the  theory  of  electro - 
magnetism  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  adopt  any  such  hypothesis 
as  this,  however  probable  or  improbable  it  may  be  as  an  ulterior 
theory ;  and  all  that  we  could  introduce  as  depending  upon  it 
is  that,  for  a  linear  circuit  of  varying  section  or  material,  the 
quantity  y  is  the  same  throughout  the  circuit,  and  that  all 
finite  circuits  possessing  continuous  currents  are  necessarily 
closed ;  two  facts  which  cannot  be  assumed  a  ^priori,  but  which 
are  in  reality  established  by  satisfactory  experimental  evidence. 

535.  Division  of  ElectroTnagnets  into  three  Classes — Linear, 
Superficial  and  Solid. — If  all  the  dimensions  of  any  section  of 
the  conductor  along  which  the  current  is  communicated  be 
infinitely  small,  the  complete  circuit  constitutes  what  will  be 
called  a  linear  electromagnet. 

"When  the  electric  currents  are  confined  to  a  shell  of  which 
the  thickness  is  infinitely  small,  and  when  they  are  continu- 
ously distributed  through  it,  or  distributed  through  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  satisfy  the  condition  by  which  a  linear 
electromagnet  is  defined,  the  entire  group  of  the  complete 
circuits  constitutes  what  is  called  a  superficial  electromagnet 
[or  surface-electromagnet]. 

When  electric  currents  are  so  arranged  as  to  fill  any  solid 
portion  of  space,  the  group  of  the  complete  circuits  constitutes 
a  solid  electromagnet. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  practice,  electromagnets  may  be  treated  as 
linear,  or  superficial  if  the  quantities  which  ought  to  be  in- 
finitely small,  are  merely  very  small  compared  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  magnets,  and  with  the  distances  at  which  the 
electro-magnetic  action  are  to  be  observed ;  and  again,  if  wires, 
or  linear  currents  of  any  kind,  be  disposed  upon  any  surface 
or  through  any  space,  so  that  the  distances  between  those 
which  are  adjacent  are  small  compared  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  circuits,  or  of  the  curves,  or  with  the  distances  at 
which  the  magnetic  actions  are  to  be  observed,  the  group  may 
be  considered  as  constituting  practically  a  superficial  electro- 
magnet ;  and  a  solid  electromagnet  may  be  composed  of  a  group 
of  galvanic  wires  similarly  arranged  through  a  solid  space. 
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536.  Linear  Electromagnets. — A  linear  electromagnet  is  com- 
pletely specified  when  tlie  form  of  the  closed  curve  of  the 
current,  and  7,  the  strength,  are  given. 

Irrespectively  of  any  theory,  the  term  "  electric  current "  will 
often  be  made  use  of;  but  as  the  terms,  literally  interpreted, 
imply  a  theory  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  doubtful,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  to  be  interpreted  literally,  and 
that  they  are  only  used  in  this  essay  occasionally  for  conveni- 
ence ;  and  especially  because  of  the  almost  universal  use  which 
is  made  of  them  by  writers  on  the  same  subject.  The  term 
"  galvanism  "  will  often  be  used  to  denote  the  agency  to  which 
the  phenomena  presented  by  continuous  electric  currents  are 
due,  and  quantity  of  galvanism  in  a  linear  conductor  will  be 
measured  according  to  the  following  standard  : — 

The  strength  of  the  current  in  a  linear  electromagnet  into 
the  length  of  any  part  of  the  conductor  in  which  it  exists,  is 
the  quantity  of  galvanism  in  that  portion. 

The  term  intensity  will  be  used  with  reference  to  linear 
currents,  according  to  the  following  definition : — 

The  intensity  of  the  galvanism  in  any  part  of  a  linear  electro- 
magnet is  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  divided  by  the 
area  of  the  section  of  the  conductor. 

Hence  in  a  linear  conductor  of  which  the  section  is  not  uniform 
throughout,  the  intensity  of  the  galvanism  will  vary  inversely 
as  the  section  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  conductor.'''^ 

537.  Superficial  Electromagnets. — Def.  The  quantity  of  gal- 
vanism on  any  small  portion  of  the  surface,  divided  by  its 
area,  is  the  superficial  intensity  of  the  galvanism  at  that  point. 

If  the  superficial  intensity t  and  the  direction  of  the  galvanism 
is  given  at  every  point  of  a  given  surface,  the  specification  of  the 
superficial  electromagnet  is  complete.  There  are,  however, 
certain  conditions  to  which  such  a  specification  is  subject,  and 
an  arbitrary  specification,  not  satisfying  them,  will  not  corre- 
spond to  any  possible  superficial  electromagnet.     The  founda- 

*  [Note,  Oct.  25,  1871. — I  leave  this  section  exactly  as  I  find  it  in  the  old 
manuscript,  under  protest  that  I  do  not  now  approve  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  word  "galvanism"  is  used  in  the  terms  which  it  proposes.  Where  these 
terms  occur  henceforth  it  is  because  I  have  not  invariably  altered  the  manu- 
script to  substitute  more  convenient  modes  of  expression.] 

+  [In  1871  we  should  rather  say  surface-intensity  than  superficial  intensity.] 
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tion  of  these  conditions  is  the  fact  that  no  incomplete  circuit 
can  exist  permanently,  from  which  it  follows  that  all  the 
currents,  or  the  continuous  superficial  flux  of  electricity,  con- 
stituting a  superficial  electromagnet,  mast  be  resolvable  into  a 
group  of  closed  galvanic  currents. 

This  will  lead  to  a  condition  which  must  be  satisfied  at  every 
point  of  a  purely  superficial  electromagnet,  and  again,  a  con- 
dition which  must  be  satisfied  at  the  boundary,  if  the  surface 
be  not  closed.  The  mathematical  expression  of  these  conditions 
will  be  given  later. 

538.  8olid  Electromagnets. — Def.  The  intensity  of  the  gal- 
vanism at  any  point  within  a  solid  electromagnet  is  the  quan- 
tity of  galvanism  in  a  space  of  infinitely  small  dimensions 
round  that  point,  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  space. 

The  complete  specification  of  a  solid  electromagnet  will  be 
the  expression  of  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  galvanism 
at  every  point  of  it. 

Here  again  there  will  be  conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
specification,  to  express  the  fact  that  all  the  galvanism  consists 
of  a  group  of  closed  circuits. 

539.  After  these  preliminary  explanations  we  may  enter  upon 
a  regular  analytical  treatment  of  the  subject ;  commencing  with 
investigations  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  distribution  of 
galvanism  in  solid  and  in  superficial  electromagnets  is  subject. 

Let  u,  V,  tv  denote  the  components  of  the  flux  at  any  point 
{x,  y,  z)  within  a  solid  electromagnet ;  and,  if  there  be  besides 
a  superficial  distribution  of  galvanism  on  the  bounding  surface, 
let  U,  V,  W  be  the  components  of  the  superficial  flux  at  the 
point  (x,  y,  z)  when  this  point  belongs  to  the  surface.  These 
quantities  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions,  in  order  that 
the  galvanism  expressed  by  u,  v,  w,  U,  V,  W  may  consist  of  a 
group  of  closed  circuits  : — 

for  every  point  (x,  y,  z)  of  the  magnet,  and 
dU     dV     dW     Idn    dm\,    „r        ^^.      fdl    dn\      ^^     ,,,T\,/,-,r        tt\  ( ^'''»'     ^^\ 

=  lu  +  mv  +  nw     (2) 
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for  every  point  (x,  y,  z)  of  the  surface  of  the  magnet,  the  direc- 
tion-cosines of  a  normal  to  the  surface  being  denoted  by  I,  m,  n. 

540.  To  demonstrate  these  conditions,  let  us  consider  an  in- 
finitesimal tubular  portion  of  the  magnet  bounded  by  stream- 
lines,* and  by  the  surface  of  the  magnet,  if  any  of  these  lines  cut 
it.  Let  the  stream-lines  thus  considered  be  infinitely  near-  one 
another,  so  that  the  portion  of  the  magnet  contained  by  them 
may  be  a  ring  of  infinitely  small  section,  cut  or  not  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  surface  of  the  magnet.  The  conditions  to  be 
satisfied  with  reference  to  this  portion  of  the  magnet  are,  that 
the  intensity  of  the  galvanic  stream  at  each  point  must  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  section  perpendicular  to 
the  stream  -lines  of  galvanism ;  and  that  if  the  ring  be  cut  by 
the  surface  of  the  magnet,  the  incomplete  galvanic  arc  thus 
existing  within  the  magnet  must  be  completed  along  the  sur- 
face. Since  the  whole  body  may  be  divided  into  portions  of  this 
kind,  we  have  a  condition  for  every  internal  point,  and  by  ex- 
pressing that  the  superficial  distribution  U,  V,  W  must  be  such 
as  to  complete  circuits  for  the  galvanic  arcs,  of  which  the  ends 
are  in  the  surface,  the  condition  to  which  IT,  V,  W  are  subject 
is  obtained. 

To  investigate  the  condition  for  u,  v,  w,  consider  an  infinitely 
small  parallelepiped  a  /3  7,  of  which  the  centre  is  at  x,  y,  z, 
and  the  edges  respectively  parallel  to  OX,  OT,  OZ,  and  let 
the  galvanic  arcs  into  which  the  whole  magnet  is  divided  be 
supposed  to  be  of  sections  so  small  that  an  infinite  number 
of  them  will  pass  through  this  parallelepiped.  The  condition 
to  be  expressed  will  be  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
intensities  into  the  sections  at  one  set  of  the  ends  of  these 
arcs  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products 
at  the  other  set  of  ends.  The  sums  of  these  products  for  all 
the  ends  which  lie  on  the  two  faces  /3  7,  of  which  the  distances 
from  YOZ  are  x — |a,  x+^a  are  respectively  equal  to 


"-*"SK"^^(^+^"S)^^ 


*  [Note,  Oct.  25,  1871. — This  term  (its  introduction  I  believe  due  to  Ean- 
kine)  is  now  much  used  in  writings  on  hydrokinetics.  It  is  substituted 
for  "  lines  of  galvanism,"  which  I  find  in  my  old  manuscript.] 
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and  similarly,  for  the  faces  <ya  we  obtain  tlie  sums' 

(^-J/4^)r«,and(.+i^|)ya 
and,  for  aA        /         ,    dw\  ^       ^  i    ^.    ^A  r 

Now  when  u,  v,  and  w  are  all  positive,  one  set  of  the  ends  of 
the  galvanic  arcs  will  lie  on  the  three  faces  of  the  parallele- 
piped of  which  the  distances  from  the  co-ordinate  planes  are 
respectively  a;— la,  2/  — i A  ^—Jy;  and  the  other  three  faces 
will  contain  the  other  set  of  ends,  and  we  must  therefore  have 


=1"+*"-^ 


^+t+S'=''  [(l)of§639]. 

541.  To  investigate  the  conditions  for  the  surface  of  the 
body,  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  there  were  no  galvanic  arcs 
from  within,  terminated  at  the  surface,  there  might  be  no 
superficial  galvanism,  and  that  any  superficial  galvanism  there 
could  be  must  constitute  a  group  of  closed  circuits ;  but  that 
when  there  are  interior  galvanic  arcs  of  which  the  ends  lie 
on  the  surface,  the  superficial  distribution  must  complete  the 
circuits  for  them,  besides  containing  any  arbitrary  distribution 
of  closed  circuits.  Hence,  if  P  and  P'  be  two  points  on  a 
band  of  the  surface  between  two  lines  of  superficial  galvanism 
infinitely  near  one  another,  /3  and  jB'  the  breadths  of  the  band 
at  these  points,  and  /  and  /'  the  superficial  intensities  of  the 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  tliis  is  the  same  as  the  "equa- 
tion of  continuity,"  for  the  motion  of  an  incompressible  fluid,  of  which  the 
velocity  at  any  point  x,  y,  z  is  the  resultant  of  u,  v,  w.  The  condition  that 
as  much  fluid  leaves  the  parallelepiped  a,  jB,  y  as  enters  it,  in  a  unit  of  time 
vi^ould  lead  to  precisely  the  same  investigation  as  that  of  the  text  (see 
Duhamel's  Cours  de  Mecanique,  or  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical 
Journal,  1847,  p.  282.  The  electrical  matter  which  may  be  imagined  to  be 
flowing  through  the  body,  must  not  become  accumulated,  nor  leave  a  de- 
ficiency in  any  part. 

[When  this  was  written,  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  the  investigation 
of  the  "  equation  of  continuity  "  here  referred  to,  adapted  from  Fourier,  was 
but  little  known.] 
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galvanism ;  the  values  of  the  products  I.^  and  I'.^  must  differ 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  interior 
arcs  of  which  the  ends  lie  on  the  band  between  P  and  P'. 
Now  if  ds  denote  the  length  of  an  element  of  the  band,  the 
surii  of  the  strengths  of  all  the  interior  arcs  having  their  ends 
on  this  part  of  the  band  will  be 

{lu-\-mv-\-nw).(i.ds 

and  therefore  if  P  and  P'  be  situated  at  the  two  extremities 
of  ds,  we  must  have 

I'(3'-I(3={lu+mv+nw)(3ds  (1) ; 

or,  if  the  symbol  tJ  denote  differentiation  performed  with  refer- 
ence to  variations  along  the  superficial  stream-line  through  P, 

'i}{I/3)  =  {lu-{-mv-\-nw)f3ds  (2). 

Now  let  (ji  be  such  a  function  of  x,  y,  z  that  the  equation 

^=Jc  (3), 

with  different  constant  values  given  to  k,  shall  represent  any 
set  of  surfaces  cutting  the  surface  of  the  magnet  along  the 
stream-lines ;  that  is  to  say,  (as  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
stream-line  are  proportional  to  U,  V,  W),  let  ^  be  any  function 
satisfying  the  equation 

And,  because  the  stream-line  lies  on  the  surface,  we  have 

lU+mV+nW=0  (5). 

If  K  be  the  difference  of  the  values  of  k  for  the  two  bounding 
stream-lines  on  th€  two  sides  of  the  band  through  P  which  we 
have  been  consideriog,  we  readily  obtain,  for  the  breadth  of  the 
band,  the  following  expression  : — 


^= 


Equations  (4)  and  (5)  with 

U^+V^+W'=P  (7), 

resolved  for  U,  V,  W,  give 
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U  = 


F  = 


W= 


d4>         d4> 

n  -^ m  — 

ay  az 


d4>         d4> 
dz  dx 


d^       ,  defy 
dx         dy 


(8), 


//3 


(9). 


where,  in  virtue  of  (6) 
And  from  (8)  we  have — 

^  'dx      \     dy       dz  j     dx      \  dx        dy       dz  j 


and  therefore,  if  we  put 


we  have 


dx^     dv^    dz 


^=nz  J^m{mW-  nV) 
dcji 


dy 


=nm+S(nC7  -  IW) 


(10). 


^=nr«  +^(ZF    -mU) 
Differentiating  (9)  along  the  stream-line,  we  have 

ds    ~     /57^   ds 
Hence 


Now 


/^=C7  i^^=F  /^^=TF 
c?s        '     c?s        '     ds 

.d^ 


(11). 
(12). 


Using  these  in  (11)  and  then  putting  for  U  -j-  etc.,  the  equi- 
valent formulae      ,^  — ^  ^,  etc.,  and  making  use  of  equations 

(8)  we  find 
ti{II3)^dU    dV    dW    1  ^dHdn     dm\     di>jdl_dn\     d^/dm     dl\\,^   . 
^ds  ~dx^  dy'^  dz  '^S\dx\dy     dz  j^ dy\dz    dx)'^ dz[ dx     d^j  j"  ^     '' 
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For  ^,  -^,  -^ ,  substitute  their  values  by  (10) :  then,  if  we 

remark  that 

Jdn     dm\  ,     fdl     dn\  ,     (dm     dl\     ^  /i/i\ 

\j^-^r'\dz-d^ri-d.-^r^     ^^^^' 

since  this  is  the  condition  that  a  factor,  \,  may  be  found 
such  that  \(ldx  +  mdy  +  ndz)  is  a  complete  differential;  we 
obtain 

Hence  equation  (2)  becomes 

,.+_+„=f+|'+f+(.r-»n(|-t)+(.i'-!»o(|-£)+(.r-to(£-|)m.fi5s„. 

542.  Goroll.  The  condition  to  be  satisfied  by  the  quantities 
U,  V,  W  which  express  the  distribution  of  galvanism  in  a 
superficial  electromagnet  is  the  following : — 

543.  The  second  member  of  these  equations  is  brought  to 
another  symmetrical  form  (simpler  for  some  applications),  by 
grouping  in  order  of  U,  V,  W,  adding  to  it  six  balancing  terms, 

_-,<??      ^^  dm     „,  dn     -rr,dl      _^   dm     __  dn 

Ul-^  +  Fm-5-  +  Wn-:r—  Ul- Vm-,-  —  Wn-^ , 

dx  dy  dz         dx  dy  dz 

and  observing  that 

,dl  ,     dm  ,    dn     n     L 

VVO/  CCtA/  lA/tA^ 

Thus  for  (2)  of  §  539  we  have 

dU    dV    dW ,  rr/jdl  ,      dl        dl\     ,,/,<Zm        dm       dm\      ^rr/.^?'*        cln       dn\,^„. 
ax     dy      dz         \  dx       dy       dzJ         \  dx        dy        dz)         \  dx       dy      dz) 

544.  The  mutual  actions  between  electromagnets  and  com- 
mon magnets,  or  between  any  part  of  an  electromagnet  and  other 
partial  or  complete  electromagnets  or  common  magnets,  may 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  expressions  of  §§  525. ..529; 
and  when  the  data  are  sufficient,  the  application  of  elementary 
statical  principles  leads  to  the  solution  of  any  problem  that 
can  be  proposed.  The  mode  of  specifying  the  distribution 
of  galvanism  in  an  electromagnet,  explained  in  §§  531-539, 

2  D 
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leads  immediately,  by  means  of  Ampere's  formula  given  above, 
§§  525,  527,  to  proper  expressions  for  the  mutual  action 
between  any  two  solid  electromagnets  by  means  of  four 
definite  integrals  representing  the  parts  of  that  component 
due  to  the  mutual  actions  of  the  solid  and  superficial  parts  of 
tlieir  distributions  of  electric  current. 

545.  A  similar  synthetical  solution  of  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  mutual  action  between  an  electromagnet  and  a 
common  magnet,  is  obtained  by  first  investigating  a  formula 
for  the  mutual  action  between  an  element  of  a  galvanic  circuit, 
and  an  infinitely  small  magnet,  which  may  be  done  at  once 
by  means  of  the  formulae  of  §§  526,  529,  and  the  synthesis 
of  a  magnet  explained  in  §§  461,  462,  and  then  applying 
statical  principles  to  derive  formulae  for  the  components  (both 
of  force  and  couple)  of  the  mutual  action.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  indicate  the  method  of  proceeding,  for  such  problems  ; 
and  unnecessary  to  write  down  the  formulae,  which,  in  fact, 
may  always,  when  wanted,  be  written  down  at  once  from  the 
formulae  of  the  preceding  chapters,  according  to  the  principles 
which  have  been  now  explained.  Thus,  write  down  the 
formulae  for  the  rectangular  components  of  the  force  exerted 
by  the  electromagnet  (w,  v,  w,  U,  V,  W,  §  539),  upon  a  positive 
unit  pole,  according  to  the  formulae,  of  §  529  ;  and  for  the  com- 
ponents of  couple  which  would  be  given  by  transferring  the  con- 
stituent forces  from  their  supposed  lines  through  the  elements 
of  electric  current,  to  parallel  lines  through  the  magnetic  pole. 
It  will  be  found  that  in  the  integrals  the  components  of  couple 
disappear,  and  thus  is  proved  Cor.  5  of  §  549  ;  that  the 
resultant  force  is  in  a  line  through  the  pole.  The  expressions 
for  the  components  of  this  force  are,  as  mere  inspection  of  the 
formulae  of  §  529  proves,  identical  with  those  of  §  517,  (&).  I 
proceed  to  propositions  regarding  electromagnetic  force,  the 
importance  of  which  wiU  appear  from  the  application  made  of 
them  in  subsequent  investigations. 

546.  Proioosition. — The  action  of  an  infinitely  small  plane 
closed  circuit  on  an  element  of  another  circuit,  or  on  another 
complete  electromagnet  or  magnet  of  any  kind,  is  the  same 
as  would  be  produced  by  an  infinitely  small  magnet,  in  the 
same  position,  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
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circuit.*     [The  proof  is  easily  worked  out  from  the  formulse  of 
§§  483,  485,  529.] 

*  {Note  added  Jan.  1872.] — Hence  Ampere's  theory  of  magnetism,  accord- 
ing to  which  magnetization  of  steel  or  load-stone,  or  soft  iron,  or  any  other 
j)olar  magnet  (§  549)  consists  of  electric  currents  circulating  round  the  mole- 
cules of  the  magnetized  substance  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  directions  of 
magnetization.  From  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  the  materials 
of  the  present  compilation  were  worked  out,  I  had  no  belief  in  the  reality  of 
this  theory  (compare  §  602) ;  but  I  did  not  then  know  that  motion  is  the  very 
essence  of  what  has  been  hitherto  called  matter.  At  the  1847  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  Oxford,  I  learned  from  Joule  the  dynamical  theory 
of  heat,  and  was  forced  to  abandon  at  once  many,  and  gradually  from  year 
to  year  all  other,  statical  preconceptions  regarding  the  ultimate  causes  of 
api)arently  statical  phenomena.  In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Koyal 
Society  of  London,  10th  May  1856,  under  the  title  "  Dynamical  Illustrations 
of  the  Magnetic  and  the  Heliyoidal  Rotatory  effects  of  Transparent  Bodies 
on  Polarized  Light,"  after  proving  that  the  heligoidal  property  shown  by 
syrup,  oil  of  turpentine,  quartz  crystals,  etc.,  is  due  to  a  right  or  left-handed 
asymmetry  in  the  constituent  molecules,  I  made  the  following  statement  re- 
garding the  nature  of  magnetism  : — 

"The  magnetic  influence  on  light  discovered  by  Faraday  depends  on  the 
"  direction  of  motion  of  moving  particles.  For  instance,  in  a  medium  pos- 
"  sessing  it,  particles  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force, 
"  displaced  to  a  helix  round  this  line  as  axis,  and  then  projected  tangentially 
"  with  such  velocities  as  to  describe  circles,  will  have  different  velocities 
*'  according  as  their  motions  are  round  in  one  direction  (the  same  as  the 
"  nominal  direction  of  the  galvanic  current  in  the  magnetizing  coil),  or  in 
"  the  contrary  direction.  But  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  medium  must  be 
"  the  same  for  the  same  displacements,  whatever  be  the  velocities  and  direc- 
"  tions  of  the  particles;  that  is  to  say,  the  forces  which  are  balanced  by 
"  centrifugal  force  of  the  circular  motions  are  equal,  while  the  luminiferous 
"  motions  are  unequal.  The  absolute  circular  motions  being  therefore  either 
"  equal  or  such  as  to  transmit  equal  centrifugal  forces  to  the  particles  initially 
"  considered,  it  follows  that  the  luminiferous  motions  are  only  components  of 
"  the  whole  motion ;  and  that  a  less  luminiferous  component  in  one  direction, 
"  compounded  with  a  motion  existing  in  the  medium  when  transmitting  no 
"  light,  gives  an  equal  resultant  to  that  of  a  greater  luminiferous  motion  in 
*'  the  contrary  direction  compounded  with  the  same  non-luminous  motion. 
"  I  think  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  conceive  any  other  than  this  dynamical 
"  explanation  of  the  fact  that  circularly  polarized  light  transmitted  through 
"  magnetized  glass  parallel  to  the  lines  of  magnetizing  force,  with  the  same 
"  qualitj^,  right-handed  always,  or  left-handed  always,  is  propagated  at 
"  different  rates  according  as  its  course  is  in  the  direction  or  is  contrary  to 
"  the  direction  in  which  a  north  magnetic  pole  is  drawn  ;  but  I  believe  it 
"  can  be  demonstrated  that  no  other  explanation  of  that  fact  is  possible. 
"  Hence  it  appears  that  Faraday's  optical  discovery  affords  a  demonstration 
"  of  the  reality  of  Ampere's  explanation  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  magnetism ; 
"  and  gives  a  definition  of  magnetization  in  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat. 
"  The  introduction  of  the  principle  of  moments  of  momenta  ('the  conserva- 
"  tion  of  areas ')  into  the  mechanical  treatment  of  Mr.  Rankine's  hypothesis 
"  of  '  molecular  vortices,'  appears  to  indicate  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
"of  resultant  rotatory  momentum  ('the  invariable  plane')  of  the  thermal 
"  motions  as  the  magnetic  axis  of  a  magnetized  body,  and  suggests  the 
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Cor.  1.  The  magnetic  moment  of  the  infinitely  small  mag- 
net which  produces  the  same  magnetic  effects  as  an  infinitely 
small  plane  closed  circuit  is  equal  to  the  galvanic  strength 
of  the  circuit,  multiplied  into  the  plane  area  which  it  encloses. 

547.  Rule  for  Directions. — The  magnet  must  be  so  held 
relatively  to  the  current  which  it  represents,  that  if  the  circuit 
and  it  be  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  with  its  plane  in 
the  earth's  equator,  and  with  the  current  going  round  from 
east  to  west,  the  north  polar  side  of  the  magnet  shall  be  to- 
wards the  earth's  North  Pole.  [Mnemonic  principle: — Eemem- 
ber  that  if  terrestrial  magnetism  were  due  to  currents  in  the 
earth's  crust,  their  general  direction  would  be  "  the  way  of  the 
sun ;"  that  is  to  say,  from  east  to  west.] 

548.  Cor.  2.  The  magnetic  action  of  a  linear  electromagnet 
(§  535)  [that  is  to  say,  a  galvanic  circuit  in  an  infinitely  thin 
conducting  ring]  of  any  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  uniform 
magnetic  shell  (§  506)  of  any  shape  having  its  edge  coincident 
with  the  circuit,  and  having  its  magnetic  strength  numerically 
equal  to  the  galvanic  strength  of  the  circuit.  The  rule  for 
directions  is,  that  if  the  circuit  be  held  so  that  in  any  part 
of  it  the  current  is  from  east  to  west,  then  a  point  carried  in 
a  circle  round  that  part  of  the  galvanic  arc  northwards  above 
it  and  southwards  below  it,  will  cut  the  shell  through  from 
its  north  polar  to  its  south  polar  side. 

549.  Cor.  3.  A  common  magnet  [or  Su  polar  magnet  as  I  shall 
henceforth  call  anything  magnetized  after  the  manner  of  a  load- 
stone or  a  steel  magnet]  may  be  found  which  shall  produce 
the  same  action  as  any  given  complete  electromagnet,  upon 
other  magnets  of  either  kind,  or  upon  any  portion  of  an  electro- 
magnet [or  arc  of  an  electric  circuit]. 

Cor.  4.  The  distribution  of  ordinary  [or  polar"]  magnetism 

"  resultant  moment  of  momenta  of  these  motions  as  the  definite  measure  of 
"  the  '  magnetic  moment.'  The  explanation  of  all  phenomena  of  electro- 
"  magnetic  attraction  or  repulsion,  and  of  electro-magnetic  induction,  is  to 
"  be  looked  for  simply  in  the  inertia  and  pressure  of  the  matter  of  which 
"  the  motions  constitute  heat.  Whether  this  matter  is  or  is  not  electricity, 
"  whether  it  is  a  continuous  fluid  interpermeating  the  spaces  between  mole- 
"  cular  nuclei,  or  is  itself  molecularly  grouped  ;  or  whether  all  matter  is  con- 
"  tinuous,  and  molecular  heterogeneousness  consists  in  finite  vortical  or  other 
"  relative  motions  of  contiguous  parts  of  a  body;  it  is  impossible  to  decide, 
"  and  perhaps  in  vain  to  speculate,  in  the  present  state  of  science," 
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which  produces  the  same  force,  according  to  the  "electro- 
magnetic definition"  (§  517),  as  a  given  electromagnet  is 
indeterminate.  [Because  any  lamellar  distribution  consist- 
ing of  closed  shells  may  (§  512,  Cor.  6)  he  superimposed  on 
a  distribution  of  magnetism  without  altering  the  resultant 
force  electromagneticaUy  defined  in  §  517.  Compare  below 
§§  584. ..588.] 

Cor.  5.  The  mutual  action  between  a  magnetic  point  or  pole, 
that  is,  an  end  of  an  infinitely  thin  uniformly  and  longitudin- 
ally magnetized  bar,  and  a  complete  electromagnet,  is  in  a 
line  through  that  point.     [Compare  §§  526,  545.] 

550.  Cor.  6.  The  definition  (1.)  of  §  479  and  the  definition 
of  the  potential  with  the  propositions  on  which  it  is  founded, 
as  set  forth  in  §§  481,  483  may  be  applied  without  alteration 
to  an  electromagnet,  as  far  as  regards  points  external  to  the 
conducting  matter  through  which  the  electric  currents  pass. 

551.  With  regard  to  internal  points,  the  definition  given  in 
§  5 1 7  for  the  resultant  force  requires  no  conventional  under- 
standing of  an  analogous  character  to  that  which  was  made  in 
the  case  of  points  in  the  substance  of  common  magnets,  and  set 
forth  in  the  text  and  in  the  second  foot-note  of  §  479.  We  can- 
not, as  in  the  case  of  a  common  magnet,  suppose  a  portion  to  be 
cut  from  the  substance  of  an  electromagnet,  without  deranging 
the  magnetic  condition  of  the  remainder.  If  we  imagine  a 
space  hollowed  out  in  the  substance  of  an  electromagnet, 
we  must  suppose  such  arrangements  made  that  the  vacancy 
shall  only  deflect,  not  interrupt  the  electric  currents.  If  a 
small  spherical  portion,  for  example,  be  cut  from  an  electro- 
magnet, there  may  be  either  a  gradual  deflection  of  the  current 
through  some  space  round  the  part  cut  out ;  or  the  interrupted 
circuits  may  be  completed  by  a  condensation  of  electric  cur- 
rent on  the  surface  bounding  the  hollow.  But  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  the  resultant  magnetic  force  at  any  point 
within  such  a  hollow  space  is  infinitely  little  affected  by  the 
supposed  deflection  of  the  currents,  when  the  space  is  infinitely 
small.  This  follows  from  the  comparison  of  similar  circum- 
stances for  similar  hollows  of  different  dimensions,  which 
shows  that  the  disturbing  influence  is  in  simple  proportion  to 
the  linear  dimensions  of  the  hollow.     Or,  simply  taking  the 
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triple  integrals  of  §§  545,  517  (h)  or  (c),  and  using  them  for  a 
point,  P,  within  the  conducting  substance,  we  see  in  a  moment 
that  the  part  of  each  integral  belonging  to  any  small  space  round 
P  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  linear  dimensions  of  this 
space  when  made  infinitely  small  without  change  of  shape 
or  of  position  relatively  to  P.  Hence  there  is  no  necessity 
for  hollowing  out  a  space  in  the  electromagnet  or  of  further 
considering  the  complicated  circumstances  referred  to  above, 
and  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  within  or  without  an 
electromagnet  is  the  force  which  may  be  simply  defined  as 
the  force  expressed  by  the  formulae  of  §  528,  according  to  the 
modes  of  specification  and  principles  explained  in  §§  536,  537, 
538,  545  ;  [that  is  to  say,  simply  the  formulae  (&)  of  §  517.] 

652.  If  an  electromagnet  consist  of  a  number  of  conductors 
which  when  put  together  fit  close  to  one  another,  without 
touching,  or  of  a  single  wire  of  a  rectangular  or  hexagonal 
section,  rolled  up  with  the  different  parts  of  the  wire  not 
touching  one  another,  but  lying  close  together  so  as  to  be 
separated  by  spaces  infinitely  small  compared  with  the  lateral 
dimensions  of  the  wire ;  the  preceding  definition  of  the  re- 
sultant force  at  any  point  of  the  magnet  considered  as  a  single 
solid  electromagnet  will  give  sensibly  the  same  resultant  force 
at  neighbouring  points  whether  in  the  substance  of  the  con- 
ductor or  in  the  interstitial  space, 

[Addition  and  correction,  Oct.  27,  1871. — But  even  if  the 
spaces  between  the  different  circuits,  or  the  neighbouring  por- 
tions of  one  circuit  constituting  an  ordinary  artificial  electro- 
magnet, be  not  infinitely  small  or  be  infinitely  great  compared 
with  the  sections  of  the  conductors,  the  variation  of  force  from 
point  to  point  between  two  neighbouring  portions  of  circuit  will 
be  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  force  generally,  pro- 
vided that  the  ratio  of  space  occupied  to  whole  space  within  the 
bounds  of  the  electromagnet  be  great  in  comparison  with  the 
ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire  to  the  diameter  of  a  section 
of  the  electromagnet  across  all  the  circuits  or  wires.  This  is 
easily  proved  from  (c)  of  §  517.  Consideration  of  the  corre- 
sponding gravitational  case  is  instructive.  In  the  first  place 
for  simplicity ;  consider  a  great  spherical  space,  S,  of  radius  R 
with  a  great  number,  n,  of  equal  homogeneous  spheres  of  very 
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small  radius  r  and  density  p  distributed  witli  average  liomo- 
geneousness  through  it,  so  as  to  give  an  average  density  equal 

to  -~'      At  the  boundary  of  >Si  the  resultant  force  will  be 

approximately  towards  the  centre  and  equal  to 

and  at  distance  x  from  the  centre,  it  will  be  approximately 
towards  the  centre  and  equal  to 

Att  nr^p 

The  greatest  deviation  from  these  approximations  would  be 
produced  by  taking  one  of  the  small  constituent  spheres  from 
a  great  distance,  and  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  point 
attracted,  which  would  introduce  a  force  amounting  to 

Air 


3 
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and  therefore  would  produce  but  a  small  difference  on  either 

the  magnitude  or  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  if  —  is 

small  in  comparison  with  -^'     Generally,  for  any  group  of 

molecules  attracting  according  to  the  Newtonian  law,  if  the  pro- 
duct of  the  density  into  the  diameter  of  a  molecule  be  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  product  of  mean  density  into  diameter 
of  the  whole  ;  the  masses  of  the  molecules  might  be  expanded 
into  the  interstices  so  as  to  continuously  occupy  the  whole 
volume  of  the  whole  group,  without  producing  anywhere  more 
than  a  very  small  change  in  the  resultant  force.] 

553.  A  superficial  distribution  of  electric  currents  gives  the 
same  normal  component,  but  different  tangential  components, 
for  the  resultant  magnetic  force  at  points  infinitely  near  it  on 
its  two  sides.  The  tangential  component  at  one  side  is  found 
by  compounding  with  a  force  equal  and  parallel  to  the  tangen- 
tial component  force  at  the  other  side,  a  force  perpendicular  to 
the  stream  lines  and  equal  to  47r/,  if  /  denote  the  surface 
intensity  of  the  electric  stream.  [These  propositions  are  easily 
proved  from  the  surface  term  of  the  expression  (b)  of  §  517, 
applied  to  the  present  subject  according  to  §  551.  They  are 
in  fact  proved  by  equations  (o)  of  §  517.     Equations  (jj)  of  the 
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same  section  express  iu  symbols  the  well-known  corresponding 
proposition  in  respect  to  a  superficial  distribution  of  matter 
acting  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  which  in 
words  is, — that  the  tangential  component  is  the  same,  for 
points  infinitely  near  one  another  on  the  two  sides  of  the  sur- 
face, but  the  normal  components  differ  by  iirp,  if  p  denote  the 
surface  density.] 

554.  Original  investigation  0/  §  5 1 7  (IX.)  referred  to  in  §  51 8. 

"  Glasgow  College,  7th  November  1849, — Yesterday  I  fell  upon 
"  a  train  of  synthesis  and  analysis  of  galvanic  distributions 
"  which  I  think  will  add  much  consistence  and  symmetry  to 
"  the  whole  first  part  of  my  paper  on  magnetism  (a  portion  of 
"  the  first  part  was  communicated  on  the  21st  of  June  last,  by 
"  Colonel  Sabine,  to  the  Eoyal  Society),  and  it  will  help  me  in 
"  getting  to  work  to  write  out  the  matter  I  have  had  so  long 
"  in  hands.  It  occurred  to  me  to  treat  galvanic  distributions 
"  according  to  the  analogy  of  Chapter  III.,  '  On  the  imaginary 
"  magnetic  matter  by  which  the  polarity  of  a  magnet  may  be 
"  represented ; '  thus,  a,  /3,  y,  being  the  components  of  the  in- 
"  tensities  of  magnetization  at  x,  y,  z,  consider  Ampere's  ima- 
"  ginary  currents  round  dxdydz.  We  have  strength  of 
"  current  round  OX,  along  faces  dxdy,  dxdz,  docdy,  and  dxdz, 
"  z=ccdx. 

"  Consider  aU  the  partial  currents  parallel  to  OX.  We  have 
"  —  ^dydx,  along  one  of  the  dydz  faces  (that  which  corresponds 
"  to  x,y,z-\-  dz),  and  <ydzdx  along  one  of  the  dzdx  faces  (that 
"  which  corresponds  to  x,  y  +  dy,  z). 

"  The  coincident  face,  dydx,  of  a  contiguous  elementary 
"  parallelepiped  has 

•V{P+^dz)dydz 

"  and  the  coincident  face  dzdx  of  another  contiguous  parallel- 
"  epiped  has  ^ 

-{y+-^dy)dzdx. 

'•  Hence  (as  in  Chapter  III.)  the  share  for  the  element 
"  dxdydz,  of  galvanism  parallel  to  OX,  is, 


V. \dxdy(lz 
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"  So  for  shares  parallel  to  OF  and  OZ  we  find 
\dx 

"  But  at  the  surface  of  the  magnet  there  is  unneutralized 
"  galvanism.  Hence,  besides  the  internal  distribution  we  have 
"  a  superficial  distribution ;  and  the  share  to  a  superficial  ele- 
"  ment  ds  has,  I  find,  for  its  components  parallel  to  OX,  OY, 
"  OZ,  the  following  :— 

—  {I3n  —  ym)ds 

—  (y^  —  an)c?s 

—  {am  —  pi)ds 

"  and  we  verify  that  these  are  the  components  of  a  current  in 
"  the  surface  by  observing  that 

l{f3n  —  ym) -\-m(yl—an) -\-n(am— I3l):=0  ; 
"  I,  m,  n  being  the  direction  cosines  of  a  normal. 

"  This  concludes  the  analogue  of  Chapter  III. 

"  Let  JT,  Y,  Z  be  the  components  of  the  force  at  an  external 
"  point  P.  We  have,"  [formula  IX.  of  §  517,  which  need  not 
be  repeated  here]. 

"  Since  the  potential  method  cannot  be  applied  where  gal- 
"  vanic  elements  or  incomplete  circuits  are  considered,  the  fol- 
"  lowing  is  the  analogue  of  [§  495]  the  section  in  Chapter  IV., 
"  where  a  second  or  analytical  (Poisson's  original)  demonstration 
"  of  the  ec[uivalence  of  a  certain  determined  distribution  of  ima- 
"  ginary  magnetic  matter  to  the  given  distribution  of  magnetism." 
[Here  follows  in  the  manuscript  memorandum,  the  investigation 
(§518  above),  which  was  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Society, 
June  20,  1850,  and  published  in  the  Transactions.1 

XXV.  On  the  Potential  of  a  Closed  Galvanic  Circuit  of  any  Form. 

[From  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  1850.] 

The  object  of  the  following  note  is  to  point  out  an  extremely  in- 
teresting application  of  the  principles  explained  by  Professor  De 
Morgan  in  the  preceding  paper  ["  Extension  of  the  Word  Area"], 
which  occurred  to  me  in  connexion  with  the  determination  of  the 
potential  of  an  electro-magnet  in  terms  of  the  solid  angle  of  a  cone. 
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555.  It  has  been  shown  by  Ampere  that  a  closed  galvanic  ■ 
circuit  in  a  re-entering  curve  of  any  form  produces  the  same 
magnetic  action  as  any  infinitely  thin  sheet  of  steel,  having 
this  curve  for  its  edge,  would  produce  if  uniformly  and  nor- 
mally magnetized.  Now  the  resultant  force  of  a  magnet  at  any 
point  may  be  expressed,  after  the  manner  of  Laplace,  in  terms 
of  the  differential  coefficients  of  a  "  potential  function,"  and 
therefore  the  same  proposition  is  true  for  a  closed  galvanic 
circuit.*  When  this  is  known  to  be  true,  for  either  a  common  or 
an  electro-magnet,  the  following  definition  may  be  laid  down  : — 

556.  The  potential  at  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
magnet  is  the  quantity  of  w^ork  necessary  to  bring  a  unit  north- 
pole  (or  the  north-pole  of  an  infinitely  thin  uniformly  and 
longitudinally  magnetized  unit-bar)  from  an  infinite  distance 
to  that  point.  To  determine  the  potential  at  any  point  due  to 
a  given  closed  galvanic  circuit,  let  us  imagine  a  magnetized 
sheet  of  steel  (tlie  form  of  the  sheet  is  arbitrary,  provided  only 
that  its  edge  coincide  with  the  curve  of  the  galvanic  circuit), 
which  according  to  Ampere  produces  the  same  magnetic  action, 
and  consequently  the  same  potential,  as  a  given  closed  circuit, 
to  be  divided  into  infinitely  small  areas.  Then  it  is  easily 
demonstrated,  on  the  most  elementary  principles  of  the  theory 
of  magnetism,  that  the  potentials  at  any  point,  P,  produced  by 

*  In  other  words,  the  quantity  of  worlc  necessary  to  bring  a  magnetic  pole 
from  any  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  closed  galvanic  circuit  to  any 
other  position  does  not  vary  with  the  form  of  the  curve  along  which  it  is 
drawn  from  one  point  to  the  other.  There  is  however  one  remarkable 
difference  between  the  case  of  an  electro -magnet  and  that  of  any  given  steel 
magnet.  In  the  case  of  an  electro-magnet,  although  the  quantity  of  work 
does  not  vary  with  the  path,  yet  it  has  determinately  different  values  accord- 
ing as  the  path  lies  on  one  side,  or  on  another  of  any  part  of  the  galvanic 
wire  circuit,  or  according  to  the  convolutions  round  any  part  of  the  wire 
which  it  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen  to  make.  Hence  arises  the  multiplicity 
of  values  of  the  potential  at  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electro- 
magnet noticed  below.  Yet  for  any  one  form  of  a  magnetized  sheet  of  steel 
of  the  kind  described  in  the  text,  agreeing,  in  the  action  which  it  produces 
on  all  points  not  in  its  own  substance,  with  the  electro-magnet,  the  potential 
is  perfectly  determinate  without  a  multiplicity  of  values ;  and  the  difference 
in  the  two  cases  is  accounted  for  when  we  consider  that  the  magnetic  poten- 
tials at  any  two  points  infinitely  near  one  another,  on  two  sides  of  the  sheet 
of  steel,  differ  by  ^iry,  where  y  is  a  constant  such  that  yco  is  the  magnetic 
moment  of  any  infinitely  small  area  co  of  the  sheet.  The  agreement  in  the 
magnetic  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  fails  for  all  points  in  the  substance 
of  the  magnetized  steel.      [Compare  §  515,  Cor.  2.] 
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these  areas,  are  proportional  to  the  solid  angles  whicli  they 
subtend  at  P ;  the  true  sign  of  the  potential  of  any  small  area 
being  obtained  by  considering  the  solid  angle  as  positive,  if  the 
side  of  the  area  containing  north  poles,  or  negative,  if  the  other 
side,  be  towards  P.  Hence  the  potential  of  the  whole  sheet  of 
steel,  at  any  point  P,  is  proportional  to  the  entire  solid  angle 
which  it  subtends  at  P ;  and  consequently  the  potential  of  a 
closed  galvanic  circuit,  at  any  point  P,  is  equal  to  a  constant 
(which  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  gal- 
vanism, or  as  it  is  often  termed,  the  "  quantity  "  of  the  current) 
multiplied  into  the  solid  angle  of  the  cone  described  by  a 
straight  line  always  passing  through  P,  and  carried  round  the 
circuit.  In  all  cases,  except  those  in  which  the  galvanic  circuit 
is  contained  in  one  plane,  there  will  be  positions  of  P  for  which 
this  cone  will  be  "  autotomic  " ;  and  in  many  cases,  especially 
the  most  common  practical  case  of  an  electro-magnet,  in  which 
the  circuit  consists  of  double  or  multiple  concentric  helices, 
with  their  ends  connected,  or  of  a  single  wire  wrapped  in  a 
complex  manner  round  a  body  of  some  irregular  shape,  so  as 
to  constitute  most  complicated  curves  of  double  curvature, 
there  will  be  no  position  of  the  point  P  for  which  the  cone  is 
not  excessively  autotomic.  The  solid  angle  of  such  a  cone,  or 
the  area  enclosed  by  its  intersection  with  a  spherical  surface 
of  unit  radius,  having  for  centte  its  vertex,  may  be  determined 
in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  which  has  been  explained 
by  Professor  De  Morgan  for  plane  self- cutting  curves,  without 
any  ambiguity  as  to  the  circuit  by  which  the  curve,  when  self- 
cutting,*  is  to  be  described,  since  the  actual  galvanic  current 
is  in  a  determinate  circuit,  and  its  projection,  by  the  conical 
surface,  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  to  be  described  by  the 
projection  of  a  point  moving  along  the  electric  conductor,  either 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  current,  or  in  the  opposite,  accord- 
ing to  the  convention  we  please  to  make.  There  is  however  a 
source  of  ambiguity  which  really  affects  the  evaluation  of  the 
solid  angle  of  a  cone,  or  of  the  area  of  any  given  circuit  de- 
scribed in  a  determinate  manner  on  a  spherical  surface,  and 
gives  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  solutions  of  the  problem,  arising 

*  See  note  on  the  word  "  circuit "  in  the  preceding  paper  [of  the  Cambridge 
and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  year  1850,  p.  140]. 
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from  tlie  circumstance  that  of  all  the  "  primary  parts  '^  (only- 
two  in  number  if  the  circuit  be  not  self-cutting)  into  which  the 
spherical  surface  is  divided  by  the  curve,  there  is  no  reason  for 
choosing  one,  more  than  another,  as  a  zero  space  (or  a  space  corre- 
sponding to  the  space  exterior  to  a  closed  circuit  in  a  plane).* 

557.  When  the  value  of  the  area,  according  to  any  one  of 
these  solutions,  has  been  obtained,  all  the  others  may  be  de- 
duced, by  adding  to  it  or  subtracting  from  it  any  number  of 
times  the  area  of  the  whole  spherical  surface.  Hence  the  most 
general  expression  for  the  solid  angle  of  a  cone  described  in  a 
determinate  manner,  is 

o-  =  (Ti  +  4i7r, 

where  a-i  denotes  any  one  value  and  i  any  positive  or  negative 
integer.  If  too  great  a  positive  or  too  small  a  negative  value 
be  given  to  i,  all  the  "primary  spaces"  of  the  spherical  surface 
will  be  positive  or  all  will  be  negative ;  and  therefore  if  we 
wish  to  obtain  only  those  solutions  according  to  which  some 
portion  of  the  spherical  surface  is  considered  as  zero  or  external 
to  the  circuit,  a  limited  number  only  (not  exceeding  the  number 
of  primary  parts  into  which  the  spherical  surface  is  divided  by 
the  circuit)  of  values  for  i  are  to  be  admitted.  The  physical 
problem,  however,  requires  no  limitation  to  the  range  of  values 
that  may  be  given  to  i :  for,  if  we  take  any  two  paths  to  the 
point  P  from  an  infinite  distance,  such  that  the  space  between 
them  is  once  crossed  by  the  galvanic  circuit,  the  potential  at  P 
will  differ  by  iTry  according  as  it  is  estimated  by  one  path  or 
by  the  other ;  and  therefore,  by  taking  (for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  conception)  different  paths  to  the  point  P  which 
go  round  a  certain  portion  of  the  galvanic  circuit  once,  twice, 
three  times,  four  times,  etc.,  in  one  direction,  and  again  differ- 
ent paths  which  go  round  the  same  portion  of  the  wire  once, 

*  Thus,  if  the  given  curve  be  a  circle  of  the  sphere,  described  in  a  given 
direction,  and  if  6  denote  the  angular  radius  measured  from  that  pole  0, 
which  would  be  north  if  the  direction  of  describing  the  circle  were  from  west 
to  east;  the  area  of  the  circuit  is  27r(l— cos^)  if  the  space  on  the  other 
side  of  the  circle  from  0  be  considered  as  the  zero  sjjace,  but  it  would  be 
—  27r(l  +  cos^)  if  the  space  in  which  0  is  situated  were  taken  as  zero,  or  ex- 
ternal to  the  circuit.  In  general,  the  area  of  a  circuit  not  self-cutting,  on  a 
spherical  surface,  wdl  be  either  one  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  spherical 
surface  is  divided,  with  the  sign  +,  or  the  other  part,  with  the  sign  — , 
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twice,  three  times,  four  times,  etc.,  in  the  contrary  direction, 
we  obtain,  according  to  the  definition,  an  infinite  number  of 
values  of  the  potential  at  the  point  P,  which  are  successively 
expressed  by  the  formula 

V  =  Vj  -j-  4?7ry, 

when  we  give  i  the  values  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  and  again  the  values 
—  1,  —  2,  —  3,  —  4,  etc. ;  v^  being  the  potential  estimated  by 
a  path,  which  makes  none  of  those  convolutions. 
•  558.  Hence  we  see  that,  to  find  the  general  expression  for 
the  potential  at  a  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electro- 
magnet, we  may  first  choose  some  determinate  path  from  an 
infinite  distance  to  the  point  P,  and  investigate  the  value  of 
the  potential  for  it,  which  may  be  used  as  the  value  of  v-^^  in 
the  preceding  expression.  If  an  infinite  straight  line  in  any 
direction,  terminated  at  the  point  P,  be  the  path  chosen,  the 
determinate  potential  will  be  found  by  considering,  as  the  por- 
tion external  to  the  circuit,  the  primary  portion  of  the  spherical 
surface  described  from  P  as  centre,  which  is  cut  by  this  line. 
Hence,  if  we  mark  this  primary  portion  with  a  zero,  the  number 
with  which  any  other  primary  part  is  to  be  marked,  according 
to  Professor  De  Morgan's  rule,  will  be  got  by  drawing  a  line  to 
any  point  within  it,  from  any  point  0,  in  the  external  primary 
part,  and  counting  the  number  of  times  it  is  cut  by  the  curve ; 
every  time  it  is  cut  from  right  to  left  (with  reference  to  a  person 
walking  from  0,  along  it,  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  sphere) 
being  counted  as  + 1,  and  every  time  it  is  cut  in  the  other 
direction,  as  —  1  ;  and  the  algebraical  sum  taken.  When  the 
number  for  each  primary  part  has  been  thus  determined,  the 
sum  of  the  areas  of  the  different  primary  parts,  each  multi- 
plied by  its  number  (positive  or  negative,  as  the  case  may  be), 
will  be  the  required  area  of  the  circuit ;  and  the  potential  at 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  this 
by  y,  the  strength  of  the  galvanic  current.  The  absolute  sign 
of  the  potential  thus  determined  may  be  readily  shown  to  be 
correct,  if  we  agree  to  consider  the  potential  due  to  terrestrial 
magnetism  as  on  the  whole  positive  for  positions  north,  and 
negative  for  positions  south  of  the  magnetic  equator;  since, 
as  is  well  known,  currents  round  the  earth,  proceeding  on  the 
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whole  from  east  to  west,  would  produce  phenomena  similar  to 
the  actual  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

559.  As  an  example,  let  us  consider  a  conducting  circuit 
which  consists  of  twelve  complete  spires  of  a  helix,  and  a 
line  along  the  axis  with  two  perpendicular  portions  connecting 
its  extremities  with  those  of  the  helix.  The  accompanying 
diagrams  represent  the  projections,  by  radii,  of  the  circuit,  on 
a  spherical  surface  in  two  different  positions,  viewed  in  each 
case  from  the  interior  of  the  sphere. 

In  the  case  illustrated  by  fig.  (1),  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  helix,  on  the  side  towards 
the  north  pole*  of  the  helix,  and  distant  from  it  by  about  half 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 

the  length  of  the  axis.  In  the  case  illustrated  by  fig.  (2),  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  is  in  a  perpendicular  through  a  point  of 
the  axis,  distant  by  about  one-fourth  of  its  length  from  the 

*  The  ends  of  the  helix  which  would  be  repelled  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south  respectively  by  the  earth's  magnetic  action  are,  in  the  ordinary 
vague  use  of  the  term  "  pole,"  called  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  electro- 
magnet. 
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north  pole  of  the  helix,  and  is  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  helix,  as  in  the  case  of  fig.  (1) ;  and  the 
curve  on  the  spherical  surface  is  shown  in  the  diagram,  accord- 
ing to  Mercator's  projection  with  the  great  circle  containing 
the  axis  of  the  helix  as  equator.*  In  each  diagram  the  inner 
side  of  the  spherical  surface  is  shown. 

560.  The  radii  of  the  spheres  being  supposed  to  be  equal  in 
the  two  cases,  if  we  denote  their  common  value  by  r,  and  if 
Ai  and  J. 2  be  the  areas  of  the  spherical  curves  represented  in 
the  diagrams,  the  zero  or  external  portions  on  the  spherical 
surfaces  being  taken  as  those  which  become  infinite  in  the  plane 
diagrams,  the  values  of  the  potential  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere 
wiUbe  A,         ^     A^ 

respectively,  for  any  paths  from  an  infinite  distance  which  do 
not  lie  round  any  portion  of  the  galvanic  wire,  nor  between  any 
of  the  spires. 

The  area  Ai  will  be  determined  (in  accordance  with  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan's  rule*}-)  by  finding  the  areas  of  the  "  primary 
parts,"  marked  successively  with  the  numbers  1,  2, ...  up  to  12, 
multiplying  each  area  by  the  corresponding  number,  and  taking 
the  sum  of  the  products.  The  area  A  2  will  be  similarly  de- 
termined by  finding  the  areas  of  the  primary  parts  in  fig.  (2), 
multiplying  each  by  the  positive  or  negative  number  with  which 
it  is  marked,  and  taking  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products. 

Glasgow  College,  March  25,  1850. 

*  The  diagram  was  actually  drawn  by  tracing  upon  a  cylindrical  surface 
the  shadow  of  a  helix  of  twelve  spires,  f  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  in  length, 
produced  by  a  luminous  point  in  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  surface  ;  the  axis 
of  the  helix  being  held  in  the  plane  through  the  luminous  point  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  surface.  On  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  band  occupied 
by  the  diagram,  the  cylindrical  surface  very  nearly  coincided  with  the  spheri- 
cal surface,  which  in  strictness  ought  to  have  received  the  shadow.  After  the 
shadow  was  thus  traced,  the  cylindrical  surface  was  unbent  into  a  plane. 

+  In  fig.  (1),  all  the  arrow-heads  which  are  necessary  for  rendering  deter- 
minate the  "  balances  "  for  the  primary  parts  are  given ;  and  the  numbers 
expressing  the  balances  are  marked  for  the  first  six  primary  parts,  commenc- 
ing with  the  outermost.  In  fig.  (2),  aU  the  arrow-heads  which  are  necessary 
to  make  the  diagram  represent  determinately  a  closed  circuit  are  indicated, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  the  spaces  are  too  confined  for  admitting  of  this 
being  done  in  a  clear  manner  ;  and  the  "  balances  "  of  all  the  primary  parts 
are  marked  with  numbers,  except  in  the  instance  of  a  very  small  triple 
primary  part,  which  is  marked  with  three  dots  (...)  instead  of  -I-  3. 
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XXVI.  [Januaky  1872.] 

Chapter  VII. — On  the  Mechanical  Values  of  Distributions 

of  Matter,^'"  and  of  Magnets. 

561.  Preliminary/  proj^osition. — The  work  against  mutual 
repulsions  according  to  the  inverse  squares  of  the  distances, 
required  to  produce  any  change  in  a  distribution  of  matter,  is 
equal  to  the  augmentation  which  it  produces  in  the  value  of 
the  integral 

— dxdydz  (1) 

where  R  denotes  the  resultant  force  at  x,  y,  z. 

This  is  an  obvious  conclusion  from  the  following  investiga- 
tion for  the  mutual  potential  energy  (§  503,  Addition  of  date 
11th  December  1871)  of  two  distributions  of  matter;  or,  as  for 
brevity  we  may  call  them,  two  bodies. 

Let  p  be  the  density  at  any  point  x,  y,  z  of  one  of  these 
bodies  M;  and  let  V'  be  the  potential  at  the  same  point,  due 
to  the  other  body  M'.  Then  denoting  by  Q  the  mutual  poten- 
tial energy  of  the  two,  we  have 

=  /      /      I       pV'dxdydz  (2). 

./  -co  J  -co  J  -co 

*  "  Matter  "  is  here  used  conventionally  and  merely  for  brevity,  to  denote 
a  substance  fulHIling  tlie  conditions  by  whicli  "  imaginary  magnetic  matter  " 
(§  463)  is  defined ;  that  is  substance  of  which  any  two  small  portions  repel 
one  another  mutually  with  a  force  equal  to  the  product  of  their  quantities 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them.  Either  or  both  quan- 
tities may  be  negative,  and  the  negative  product  of  unlike  masses  indicates 
attraction.  Not  being  in  any  way  occupied  with  Kinetics  at  present,  we 
suppose  this  imaginary  matter  to  remain  where  it  is  placed  until  we  please  to 
move  it ;  so  that  a  "distribution"  of  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  either  a  rigid 
body  or  a  flexible  body,  or  a  flexible  and  compressible  body,  held  at  rest  by 
the  necessary  force,  except  when  we  suppose  it  to  move  ;  and  then  we  per- 
form work,  positive  or  negative,  upon  it  to  whatever  amount  is  necessary  to 
produce,  irrespectively  of  inertia,  the  supposed  motion  against  or  with  the 
forces  resulting  from  attraction  or  repulsion,  which  the  portions  of  the  matter 
moved  experiences.  All  the  formulas  and  conclusions  are  applicable  to  real 
matter,  gravitating  according  to  the  Newtonian  law,  if  we  substitute  attrac- 
tion for  repulsion,  that  is  to  say,  change  the  signs  of  each  formula  for  force 
or  work,  and  exclude  negative  matter.  In  applications  of  gravity,  tlierefore, 
instead  of  the  "  mechanical  value  "  or  "  potential  energy  "  of  a  distribution 
of  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter,  we  have  an  "  exhaustion  of  energy " 
(Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §  549)  in  a  distribution  of  real 
matter. 


Q 
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We  have  by  Poisson's  theorem, 

Ai\  dx     dy       dzj 

where  X,  Y,  Z  denote  the  components  of  the  force  at  {x,  y,  z^ 
due  to  the  body  M.  This  equation  (as  it  also  expresses 
Laplace's  theorem  for  space  containing  none  of  the  matter  of 
M,  since  there  p  =  0 ;)  holds  throughout  space.  Hence  for  (2) 
we  may  write 

Hence  by  integration  by  parts 

H         /■  00       ^  CO        /.  00 

Q=r\      \      \     {XX'+YY'+ZZ')dxdydz  (4), 

•/   -00  •'    -00  •'    -00 

where  X'Y'Z'  denote  the  components  of  the  force  at  {x,  y,  z,) 
due  to  M'. 

Let  now  the  second  body  consist  of  a  distribution  of 
matter  coincident  with  the  first  and  similar  to  it  throughout, 
but  let  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  in  the  second  body  be 
infinitely  small  and  be  denoted  by  dm,  that  of  the  first  being 
denoted  by  m  :  we  shall  have 

^'_^j-     Y'=—Y     Z'=—Z 
m     '  m     '  m     ' 

Instead  of  Q  write  now  dE.     We  have 

dE  =  ——rrrdxdydz{X^-{-Y^-\-Z')  (5). 

This  formula  expresses  the  quantity  of  work  required  to  add 
drfi  similarly  distributed  to  a  distribution  m  already  made. 
Our  supposed  matter  being  not  subject  to  the  law  of  impenetra- 
bility, we  might  simply  suppose  the  distribution  of  dm,  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  m,  to  be  given  at  an  infinite  distance  and  to  be 
moved  against  the  repulsion  of  m  into  coincidence :  the  work 
required  is  that  which  is  denoted  by  dE.  So  far  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  dm  infinitely  small.  But  if  dm  be  in- 
finitely small,  the  work  required  to  bring  it  in  infinitely  smaller 
parts  from  infinite  mutual  distances  into  the  supposed  position 
of  coincidence  with  the  distribution  of  m,  would  involve  only 
an  infinitely  small  amount  of  the  second  degree  of  infinitesimals, 
on  account  of  the  mutual  influences  of  the  different  parts  of 

2  E 
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dm.  Hence  the  formula  (5)  represents  the  work  required  to 
augment  the  supposed  distribution  from  m  to  m  +  dm, '  by- 
bringing  altogether  from  a  state  of  infinite  diffusion  the  in- 
finitesimal portion  of  matter  dm ;  and  therefore  the  integral  of 
this  formula  from  0  to  to  is  the  whole  work  required  to  build 
up  the  distribution  m  from  infinitely  diffused  matter.  IsTow, 
with  reference  to  the  variation  of  m,  each  of  X,  Y,  Z  varies  in 
simple  proportion  to  m,  and  therefore  the  triple  integral  may 
be  denoted  by  Cm^,  so  that  we  have 

dE=--~Cmdm. 

477 

which  gives  i 

877 

Finally  eliminating  G  we  have 

E=-^r  r  r  dxdydz{X^+Y^+Z^)  (6). 

J    —00  "^    —00  •'    —CO 

The  preceding  deduction  of  the  formula  (4)  from  (2)  mutatis 
mutandis  allows  us  to  come  back  to  the  following  important 
alternative  formula 

■if  r  r pVdxdydz  (7). 

J    -00  J    -00  J   —CO 

The  direct  proof  of  this  formula  by  integration  with  reference 
to  m,  commencing  with  an  expression  for  dE  derived  from  (2) 
is  obvious. 

562,  The  forces  at  points  similarly  situated  relatively  to 
similar  bodies,  are  proportional  to  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
bodies,  and  to  their  densities  in  corresponding  places. 

The  values  of  (1)  for  similar  bodies  are  therefore  as  the  fifth 
powers  of  the  linear  dimensions,  and  as  the  squares  of  the 
densities.  Hence  if  a  homogeneous  rectangular  parallelepiped 
be  divided  into  i^  equal  and  similar  parts,  and  these  parts  be 
separated  to   infinite  distances  from  one  another,  the  whole 

value  of  the  integral  (1)  for  the  scattered  parts  is  equal  to  -r^  of 

its  value  for  the  undivided  body.  It  follows  that  if  a  finite 
body  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small 
parts,  and  these  parts  be  separated  to  infinite  distances  from 
one  another,  the  value  of  the  integral  (1)  for  all  the  parts  be- 


E-. 
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comes  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  tlie  same  order  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  parts.  Hence  the  integral 
(1)  relatively  to  a  finite  hody  or  distribution  of  matter,  composed 
of  ultimately  homogeneous  continuous  substance,  expresses  the 
work  required  to  build  it  up  out  of  infinitely  small  parts  having 
the  same  density  (or  any  other  density  not  too  infinitely  great) 
and  given  at  infinitely  great  distances  from  one  another. 

563.  A  complete  analytical  view  of  the  circumstances  con- 
templated in  §  562  is,  as  is  generally  the  case^  easier  than  the 
quasi-elementary  method,  involving  intricacies  of  language  and 
perplexities  of  "compound  proportion,"  to  which,  as  the  only 
alternative  to  utter  vagueness,  "  popular  "  expositions  are  com- 
monly restricted.  At  any  point  (x,  y,  z.)  let  V  be  the  potential 
and  X,  Y,  Z  the  components  of  force  due  to  a  body  M ;  and  let 
m  be  its  mass.  Consider  a  similar  distribution  of  matter  of 
g-'fold  density  at  corresponding  points,  and  of  ^-fold  linear 
dimensions.  The  mass  of  this  body  will  be  'p^qm,  and  its 
potential  and  force- components  at  the  point  corresponding  to 
(a?,  y, «,)  will  be  ^"^qV,  fiiX,  pqY,  pqZ. 
Hence  if  we  put 

»        /•  00       »  00       /-co 

E=-^     j     j     {X^+Y'+Z"-)dxdydz, 

that  is  to  say,  if  E  denote  the  mechanical  value  of  the  distri- 
bution M,  the  mechanical  value  of  the  supposed  similar  dis- 
tribution of  altered  dimensions  will  be 

56i.  Considering  now  similar  magnets  of  different  dimen- 
sions, whether  polar  magnets  or  electromagnets,  we  see  from  the 
fundamental  formulae  (§§  482,  483,  486,  545,  518)  that  the  forces 
at  corresponding  points  are  independent  of  the  linear  dimensions, 
and  are  simply  proportional  to  the  intensities  of  magnetization, 
when  polar  magnets  are  compared,  and  to  the  intensities  of  the 
electric  currents  when  electro-magnets  are  compared.  Hence  the 
values  of  the  integral  (1)  of  §  561  for  similar  magnets  are  simply 
proportional  to  their  volumes ;  provided  that,  when  polar  magnets 
are  compared  their  intensities  of  magnetization  are  equal,  and 
when  electro -magnets  the  intensities  of  their  electric  currents 
are  equal.  Farther  when  polar  magnets  are  compared,  the  pro- 
position holds  whether  the  polar  or  the  electro-magnetic  defini- 
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tion  (§  517)  of  resultant  force  throngli  interiors  is  adopted. 
But  an  electro-magnet  cannot  be  simply  divided  into  parts 
infinitely  small  in  all  their  dimensions  each  of  which  is  an 
independent  electro- magnet ;  and  therefore  the  further  con- 
sideration of  electro-magnets  must  be  deferred,  while  we  use 
the  divisibility  of  a  polar  magnet  asserted  in  §  447,  to  inves- 
tigate the  mechanical  value  of  a  distribution  of  polar  mag- 
netism, after  the  manner  of  §  562. 

565.  At  any  point  {x,  y,  2,)  let  %  denote  the  resultant  force 
due  to  a  polar  magnet ;  the  definition  of  §  480  being  adopted 
when  {x,  y,  z,)  is  in  the  substance  of  the  magnet.  The  prelimi- 
nary proposition  (§  561)  is  immediately  ap]3licable,  and  shows 
that  the  work  required  to  produce  any  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  a  set  of  magnets  is  equal  to  the  augmentation  of 


r  j^  j     ^^dxdydz  (1). 


Hence  (§  564)  when  a  uniformly  magnetized  magnet  is  of 
such  a  shape  that  it  can  be  divided  into  similar  parts,  the 
mechanical  value  of  the  whole  is  simply  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  mechanical  values  of  the  parts  ;  [a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  corresponding  proposition  (§  562)  relative  to  a  homo- 
geneous distribution  of  matter].  In  other  words,  the  work 
required  to  separate  to  infinitely  great  mutual  distances  any 
number  of  parts,  each  similar  to  the  whole,  of  a  uniformly  mag- 
netized magnet,  is  zero.  It  follows  that  if  an  infinite  number 
of  infinitely  small  magnets,  each  distributed  through  a  finite 
volume  of  space,  with  their  magnetic  axes  parallel  and  with 
equal  sums  of  magnetic  moments  in  equal  finite  portions  of 
that  space,  no  work  will  be  required  to  condense  or  rarefy  the 
distribution  without  altering  the  proportions  of  mutual  dis- 
tances, or  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  axes  relatively  to  the 
lines  of  these  distances;  provided  that  the  condensation  is 
never  pushed  so  far  as  to  bring  the  constituents  within  dis- 
tances not  infinitely  great  in  comparison  with  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  constituent  magnets.  This  last  proviso  is  unne- 
cessary when  the  constituents  are  uniformly  magnetized,  all  with 
the  same  intensity  of  magnetization,  and  are  so  shaped  that 
when  brought  into  contact  in  the  supposed  condensation  they 
fit  together  and  form  a  whole,  similar  in  shape  to  each  part. 
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566.  Consider  now  a  bar  or  cylinder  of  uniformly  and  longi- 
tudinally magnetized  substance,  terminated  by  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  its  length;  and  let  i  denote  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetization.  This  limit  is  approximately  reached  when  the 
length  of  the  bar  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  its  greatest 
transverse  diameter.  The  corresponding  distribution  of  imagi- 
nary magnetic  matter  consists  (§  473)  of  distributions  of 
positive  and  negative  matter,  of  surface  density  i  on  the  two 
terminal  planes.  The  resultant  force  at  points  infinitely  near 
the  edge  of  either  of  these  planes  is  infinite;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  easily  proved  that  the  value  of  the  integral 
(1)  is  finite.  If  we  suppose  the  bar  to  be  at  first  infinitely 
short  and  to  be  gradually  increased  in  length,  the  value  of  the 
integral  (1),  expressing  the  work  required  to  draw  the  two 
terminal  planes  asunder  against  their  mutual  attraction, 
increases  continuously  from  zero  to  a  limiting  value  equal  to 
twice  the  value  of  the  corresponding  integral  for  either  of  the 
terminal  planes  alone.  Hence,  because  for  similar  bars  the 
values  of  the  integral  are  (§  565)  as  the  volumes  of  the  bars,  it 
follows  that  for  bars  of  similar  cross  sections  the  integral  has 
values  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  transverse  dimensions  and 
independent  of  the  lengths,  provided  only  that  the  length  of 
each  bar  considered  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  its 
greatest  transverse  diameter.  Hence,  if  any  polar  magnet  be 
divided  into  infinitely  thin  bars  *  along  its  lines  of  magnetiza- 
tion, and  if  these  bars  be  separated  to  infinite  distances  from 
one  another,  the  whole  value  of  the  integral  (1)  becomes  in- 
finitely small.-J* 

567.  Hence  if  magnetized  substance  given  in  infinitely  thin 
bars  at  infinitely  great  distances  from  one  another  be  put  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  polar  magnet,  the  value  of  integral  (1) 
for  this  magnet  expresses  the  amount  of  work  which  was  spent 
in  thus  building  it  up.     Neglecting  then  the  (unknown)  mecha- 

*  By  an  infinitely  thin  bar,  I  mean  a  bar  of  which  the  transverse  diameters 
are  all  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  length. 

+  But  if  each  of  these  bars  be  divided  into  lengths  comparable  with  its 
transverse  dimensions,  and  if  these  parts  be  separated  to  distances  from  one 
another  infinitely  great  in  comparison  with  their  dimensions,  the  integral  (1) 
acquires  a  finite  value  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
produce  this  separation. 
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nical  value  of  the  material  supposed,  given  in  infinitely  thin 
permanently  magnetized  bars  at  infinitely  great  distances  from 
one  another,  and  defining  the  mechanical  value  of  a  magnet  as 
the  amount  of  work  required  to  build  it  up  of  such  materials, 
we  see  that  this  is  expressed  by  the  integral  (1)  of  §  565. 

568.  The  value  of  the  integral  (1)  (§  565)  is  zero,  when  the 
magnet  consists  of  closed  solenoids  ;  because,  in  this  case  (§510 
Cors.  2  and  3)  ^  =  0  for  every  point.  This  result  might  at  first 
sight  appear  erroneous,  because  a  finite  positive  amount  of  work 
is  required  to  cut  up  a  finite  closed  solenoid  into  bars  and 
separate  them  to  infinite  distances  from  one  another.  But  it  is 
verified  by  remarking  that  if  each  such  bar,  being  of  finite 
transverse  dimensions,  is  split  up  into  infinitely  thin  bars,  work 
is  gained  by  allowing  these  infinitely  thin  bars  to  repel  one 
another  to  infinite  mutual  distances ;  and  that  the  whole 
amount  of  work  thus  gained  is  exactly  equal  to  what  was  spent 
in  reducing  the  solenoid  to  separate  finite  bars.  Or  vary  the 
process  by  supposing  a  finite  solenoid  to  be  first  split  up  into 
an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  thin  solenoids ;  then  the  sum 
of  the  infinitely  great  number  of  infinitely  small  amounts  of 
work  required  to  break  these  infinitely  thin  solenoids  into  bars 
and  separate  the  bars  to  infinite  mutual  distances,  is  infinitely 
small.  In  short  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  difficulty  is 
contained  in  §  566. 

569.  It  is  only  for  a  magnet  consisting  of  closed  solenoids 
that  ^  is  everywhere  zero.  For  every  other  magnet,  the 
integral  (1)  of  §  565  has  consequently  a  finite  positive  value. 
This  I  shall  now  prove  to  be  always  less  than 


/OO       /.  00        /.  00 
I      I     i^dxdydz 
-00  J  -co  •'   —00 


(where  i  denotes  the  intensity  of  magnetization),  except  in  the 
extreme  case  of  a  magnet  consisting  of  closed  shells,  when  the 
-limiting  value  is  reached. 

As  in  the  postscript  to  §  517,  let,  for  any  point  {x,  y,  z),  R 
denote  the  resultant  force  according  to  the  electro-magnetic 
definition,  and  X,  Y,  Z  its  components ;  a,  /3,  7  the  com- 
ponent intensities  of  magnetization  ;  %,  (still  as  in  §  565)  the 
resultant  force  according  to  the  polar  definition ;  and  ^,  ^,  B, 
"^i  its  components  and  its  potential,  so  that 
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=^  dx      ^         dy  dz  ^  ' 

Let  ®  denote  the  value  of  the  integral  (1)  of  §  565  ;  and  E 
the  corresponding  integral  of  the  electro-magnetic  resultant 
force ;  that  is  to  say,  let 

(^=l^j^  j'"  j^  %'dxdydz  (3) 

1         /.  00        /•  00        /.  00 

E=- 1  I     R'dxdydz  ■  (4). 

The  formulae  (r)  of  the  postscript  to  §  517,  with  (2)  of  the 
present  section  give 

Use  this  in  (4) ;  follow  the  usual  process  of  integration  by 
parts,  which  gives 

remark  that  [§  473  (2)] 

da      df3      dy  ,^. 

where  p  denotes  the  density  of  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter 
which  we  substitute  for  the  given  magnet  (when  the  polar 
definition  is  used  for  the  force  through  the  spaae  occupied  by 
it) ;  and  remark  that  according  to  the  alternative  formula  (7) 
of  §  561, 

@=i/"°°  r  r p^dxdydz  (7). 

J    _00  ■^    —CO  •'    -00 

So  we  find      i'=®-2®+2^f     (     j    Pdxdydz-, 

J    —CO  "^   —CO  •'    —00 
|-  00        /.  00       |-  00 

and  therefore      @+-E^=27r/      /      I     Pdxdydz  (8). 

J    -00  •'   —00  J    -00 

Now  U  has  always  a  positive  finite  value  except  for  the  extreme 
case  of  a  magnet  consisting  of  closed  shells,  when  it  is  zero, 
because  (§512  cor.  Q),R=0  in  this  case  for  every  point  whether 
in  the  substance  of  the  magnet  or  not.  Hence  the  proposition 
is  proved. 
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570.  For  X'^+Y'^  +  Z:"  take,  in  virtue  of  (c),  §  517, 

\dz       dy  j         \dz      dx  j         \dx      dy  j 
and  integrate  by  parts  after  tlie  manner  of  §  518,  but  with 


(9), 


infinities  for  limits.     We  thus  find 

J  _oo .'  -00 .'  -as  I — 

or  by  §517(0 

E=^r  r  r  dxdydz{Lu+Mv+Nw)  (10). 

J  _oo  J  -co  ■'  —00 

This,  which  is  the  analogue  to  (7)  of  §  569,  was  discovered  for 
fluid  motion  by  Helmholtz,  and  given  in  his  paper  on  Vortex 
Motion  (Crelle's  Journal,  1858,  or,  translation  by  Tait,  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  1867,  second  half  year).  Lastly,  substitut- 
ing for  u,  V,  w  their  values  by  (a)  of  §  517,  and  integrating 
again  by  parts  as  before,  we  find 

j-<X       ^00       ^00 

E==l\      I       /     dxdydz{aX-\-(iY-\-yZ)  (11). 

J   -1X1  J    ~IXl  J   -00 

The  analogue  to  this  is  [compare  §  503  (2)], 

<S=-jf "  r  f  dxdydz{a^-\-(i-i  +  y%)  (12). 

J   —CO  J   -00  '^   — oo 

The  addition  of  these  two  formulae  verifies  (8)  of  §  569. 

571.  In  a  memorandum-book  under  date  Oct.  16th,  1851,  I 
find  the  following  statement : — "  I  concluded  that  the  value  of 
"  a  current  in  a  closed  conductor,  left  without  electromotive 
"  force,  is  the  quantity  of  work  that  would  be  got  by  letting 
"  all  the  infinitely  small  currents  into  which  it  may  be  divided 
"  along  the  lines  of  motion  of  the  electricity  come  together 
"  from  an  infinite  distance,  and  make  it  up.  Each  of  these 
"  '  infinitely  small  currents '  is  of  course  in  a  circuit  which  is 
"  generally  of  finite  length.  It  is  the  section  of  each  partial 
"  conductor  and  the  strength  of  the  current  in  it  that  must  be 
"  infinitely  small."  A  memorandum  of  principles  and  formulse 
proving  this  statement  had  been  written  a  few  days  previously, 
(Oct.  13th,  1851).  A  somewhat  amplified  statement  of  the 
principle  was  first  published,  but  without  the  formula,  in  1860, 
in  the  second  edition  of  Nichol's  Cyclopaedia  (Article  "  Magnet- 
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ism,  Dynamical  Eelations  of").  Though  the  subject  does  not 
belong  properly  to  the  present  volume,  I  append  in  foot- 
notes the  original  memorandum,*  and  an  extract  from  Mchol's 

*  Meriiorandum,  Oct.  13,  1851. — Refers  first  to  an  erroneous  temporary 
conclusion  which  led  me  to  think  "  that  the  value  of  a  current  in  a  closed 
'  conductor  will  be  affected  by  steel  magnets  in  its  neighbourhood."  "  From 
'  this  I  was  shaken  a  little  by  Faraday's  finding  (Exp.  Res.  §  1100)  that  steel 
'  does  not  do  so  weU  as  soft  iron,"  etc.  [in  respect  to  electro-magnetic  induc- 
tion], "  and  I  soon  saw  that  I  must  have  fallen  into  some  mistake.  .  .  . 
'  I  made  out  the  true  state  of  the  case.     This  is  the  explanation.     Let 

'  —-—dt.y  be  the  quantity  of  work  done  in  time  dt,  by  bringing  a  steel 
O/S   ctt 

'  magnet  towards  a  galvanic  current,  kept  up,  say,  by  a  battery.  Then  C, 
'  the  electromotive  force  due  to  the  chemical  action,  will  be  increased  by 

dE  ds       ^^  .,711  .  .      1     , 

—, — 77  •     Hence  if  k  be  the  resistance  m  absolute  measure 

ds  at 

dE  ds 

ds  dt 

y= — F— ' 

"  so  that  if  wdt  denote  the  work 

dEds 


f^  +  f?) 
\        as  dtj 


,^     ds  dt^ 
wdt = ^-^ ^  dt, 

"  and  if  Mdt  be  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  chemical  action  (increased 
"  on  account  of  the  increased  current),  we  have 

TirT     ^7.        \        ds  dt ) 
Mdt  =  Cydt = -^ T ' 

"  Lastly,  if  Hdt  be  the  heat  developed,  we  have 


(f.dEds\^ 


JHdt = h-fdt  =  "^ •-       ^  dt ; 

"and  therefore  JHdt = wdt  +  Mdt. 

"  We  conclude  that  the  work  actually  spent,  together  with  the  mechanical 
"  equivalent  of  the  chemical  action  altogether  produce  exactly  an  equivalent 
"  of  heat,  and  therefore  no  other  effect.  Hence  the  mechanical  values  of  the 
*'  current  and  of  the  magnet  together  are  not  altered.  On  the  other  hand, 
"  let  two  pure  electro-magnets  be  brought  towards  one  another.  Adopting 
"  a  notation  corresponding  to  the  former  we  have 

dEds^,  dEds 

dE  ds     ,  ds  df^      ,  ds  dt'''' 

^=^^^^'  y= — ~k — '  y= — w — 


(^    dEds  ,V     (n,     <^Eds  V 


JH=ly^  +  k'y"'  =  ^- --^:— /-  +  ^ 7,         ^  =M  +  M'  +  2io. 
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CyclopmcUa*  containing  the  amplified  statement.  Defining  then 
the  dynamical  value  of  an  electro -magnet  as  the  quantity  of 
work  specified  in  the  statement  qu.oted  above  in  the  text,  we 
have  in  equation  (5)  a  proof  the  first  hitherto  published,  of  the 
assertion  in  the  extract  from  Nichol's  Gyclopmdia  quoted  in  the 
foot-note,  that  the  dynamical  value  of  a  current  in  a  closed 
circuit  may  be  calculated  by  the  formula  (4).  For  let  open 
magnetic  shells  (§§  548,  506)  be  substituted  for  the  "infinitely 
small  currents"  referred  to  in  the  preceding  statement,  sup- 
posed first  to  be  in  their  actual  positions  in  the  electro-magnet 
composed  of  them  ;  and  let  these  shells  be  separated  to  infinite 
distances  from  one  another.  It  is  easily  proved  by  considera- 
tions of  infinitesimals  analogous  to  those  fully  set  forth  in 

"  Hence  [/  denoting  Joule's  equivalent]  there  is  more  heat  evolved  than 

*''—(M+M'  +  w)  by  —  w,  and  therefore  the  mechanical  value  of  tvro   cur- 
J  J        -i 

"  rents  is  diminished  by  —v)dt  in  the  time  dt. " 

*  "  Electricity  in  Motion. — If  an  electric  current  be  excited  in  a  conductor, 
"  and  then  left  without  electro-motive  force,  it  retains  energy  to  produce  heat, 
"  light,  and  other  kinds  of  mechanical  effect,  and  it  gradually  falls  in  strength 
"  until  it  becomes  insensible,  as  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  initial  experi- 
"  ments  of  Faraday  and  Henry,  on  the  spark  which  takes  place  when  a  gal- 
"  vanic  circuit  is  opened  at  any  point,  and  by  those  of  Weber,  Helmholtz,  and 
"  others  on  the  electro-magnetic  effects  of  varying  currents.  Professor  W. 
"  Thomson  has  shown  how  the  mechanical  value  of  all  the  effects  that  a  cur- 
•'  rent  in  a  closed  circuit  can  produce  after  the  electro -motive  force  ceases, 
"  may  be  ascertained  by  a  determination,  founded  on  the  known  laws  of 
"  electro-dynamic  induction,  of  the  mechanical  value  of  the  energy  of  a  cur- 
"  rent  of  given  strength,  circulating  in  a  linear  conductor  (a  bent  wire,  for 
"  instance)  of  any  form.  To  do  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place, 
"  that  a  current,  once  instituted  in  a  conductor,  and  circulating  in  it  after 
"  the  electro-motive  force  ceases,  does  so  just  as  if  the  electricity  had  inertia, 
"  and  will  diminish  in  strength  according  to  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
"  laws  as  a  current  of  water  or  other  fluid,  once  set  in  motion  and  left  with- 
"  out  moving  force,  in  a  pipe  forming  a  closed  circuit.  But  according  to 
"  Faraday,  who  found  that  an  electric  circuit  consisting  of  a  wire  doubled  on 
"  itself,  with  the  two  parts  close  together,  gives  no  sensible  spark  when 
"  suddenly  broken,  in  comparison  with  that  given  by  an  equal  length  of  wire 
"  bent  into  a  coil,  it  appears  that  the  effects  of  ordinary  inertia  either  do  not 
"  exist  for  electricity  in  motion,  or  are  but  small  compared  with  those  which, 
"  in  a  suitable  arrangement,  are  produced  by  the  '  induction  of  the  current 
"  '  upon  itself.'  In  the  present  state  of  science  it  is  only  these  effects  that 
"  can  be  determined  by  a  mathematical  investigation  ;  but  the  effects  of  elec- 
"  trical  inertia,  should  it  be  found  to  exist,  will  be  taken  into  account  by 
"  adding  a  term  of  determinate  form  to  the  fuUy  determined  result  of  the 
"  present  investigation  which  expresses  the  mechanical  value  of  a  current  in 
"  a  linear  conductor  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  induction  of  the  current  on 
"  itself. 

"  The  general  principle  of  the  investigation  is  this— If  two  conductors. 
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§  566,  that  when  the  shells  are  brought  to  infinite  distances  from 
one  another,  the  value  of  E  becomes  zero ;  and,  therefore,  as 
the  second,  member  of  (5)  remains  constant,  the  value  of  E 
before  the  circuits  were  separated,  is  equal  to  the  addition  of 
value  which  ®  experiences  during  the  process  of  separation, 
that  is  to  say,  is  equal  to  the  work  spent  in  effecting  this 
process. 

572.  Equation  (5)  expresses  the  following  very  remarkable 
proposition.  The  sum  of  the  dynamical  values  of  an  electro- 
magnet and  of  any  corresponding  lamellar  polar  magnet  is 
equal  to  27r  multiplied  into  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
intensities  of  magnetization  of  all  parts  of  the  latter ;  the  two 
species  of  dynamical  value  understood,  being  those  defined  in 
§  571  and§  567. 

"  with  a  current  sustained  in  each  by  a  constant  electro-motive  force,  be 
"  slowly  moved  towards  one  another,  and  there  be  a  certain  gain  of  work  on 
"  the  whole,  by  electro-dynamic  force,  operating  during  the  motion,  there 
"  will  be  twice  as  much  as  this  of  work  spent  by  the  electro-motive  forces 
"  (for  instance,  twice  the  equivalent  of  chemical  action  in  the  batteries,  should 
"  the  electro-motive  forces  be  chemical)  over  and  above  that  which  they 
"  would  have  had  to  spend  in  the  same  time,  merely  to  keep  up  the  currents, 
"  if  the  conductors  had  been  at  rest,  because  the  electro-dynamic  induction 
"  produced  by  the  motion  wiQ  augment  the  currents;  while  on  the  other 
"  hand,  if  the  motion  be  such  as  to  require  the  expenditure  of  work  against 
"  electro-dynamic  forces  to  produce  it,  there  wUl  be  twice  as  much  work 
"  saved  off  the  action  of  the  electro -motive  forces  by  the  currents  being  dimin- 
"  ished  during  the  motion.  Hence  the  aggregate  mechanical  value  of  the 
"  currents  in  the  two  conductors,  when  brought  to  rest,  wUl  be  increased  in 
"  the  one  case  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  work  done  by  mutual  electro- 
«'  dynamic  forces  in  the  motion,  and  will  be  diminished  by  the  corresponding 
"  amount  in  the  other  case.  The  same  considerations  are  applicable  to 
'*  relative  motions  of  two  portions  of  the  same  linear  conductor  (supposed 
"  perfectly  flexible).  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  mechanical  value  of  a 
"  current  of  given  strength  in  a  linear  conductor  of  any  form,  is  determined 
"  by  calculating  the  amount  of  work  against  electro-dynamic  forces,  required 
"  to  double  it  upon  itself,  while  a  current  of  constant  strength  is  sustained  in 
"  it.  The  mathematical  problem  thus  presented  leads  to  an  expression  for 
"  the  required  mechanical  value  consisting  of  two  factors,  of  which,  one  is 
"  determined  according  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  line  of  the  con- 
"  ductor  in  any  case,  irrespectively  of  its  section,  and  the  other  is  the  square 
"  of  the  strength  of  the  current.  The  mechanical  value  of  a  current  in  a 
"  closed  circuit,  determined  on  these  principles,  may  be  calculated  by  means 
"  of  the  following  simple  formula,  not  hitherto  published  : — 

Ifffji'dxdydz, 

"  where  R  denotes  the  resultant  electro-magnetic  force  at  any  point  (x,  y,  z). 
"  This  expression  is  very  useful  in  the  dynamical  theory  of  magneto-electric 
"  machines  and  electro-magnetic  engines." — From  Article  "  Magnetism, 
•'  Dynamical  Relations  of,"  Nichol's  Cyclopaedia,  edit.  1860. 
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XXVII.  [Jan.  1872.] 
Chapter  YIII. — Hydro-hinetic  Analogy. 

573.  The  hydro -kinetic  analogy  for  the  force  of  a  polar 
magnet  seems  to  have  been  first  perceived  by  Euler.  It  re- 
quires the  supposition  of  generation  and  annihilation  of  fluid 
in  places  of  positive  and  negative  magnetic  polarity,  if  we 
adopt  for  "  the  resultant  force "  in  the  magnetic  substance  the 
definition  proper  for  a  polar  magnet  laid  down  in  §  479  ;  unless 
we  limit  the  field  of  force  considered,  to  places  void  of  mag- 
netized matter,  whether  external  to  the  magnet  or  in  hollows 
within  it.  Thus,  if  we  consider  all  space  as  filled  with  an 
incompressible  frictionless  liquid  initially  at  rest,  and  if  at 
certain  points,  lines,  surfaces,  or  volumes,  we  assume  more 
liquid  of  the  same  density  to  be  continuously  generated,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  other  places  liquid  in  equal  quantity  to  be 
continuously  annihilated,  the  velocity  of  the  resulting  fluid 
motion  would  be  the  same  in  direction  and  magnitude  as  the 
resultant  magnetic  force  due  to  a  distribution  of  magnetism 
presenting  unneutralized  polarity,  positive  (or  northern)  in  the 
places  of  the  fluid  analogue  where  there  is  generation,  and 
negative  (or  southern)  in  the  places  where  there  is  annihilation. 
There  is,  however,  no  interest  in  pursuing  the  consideration  of 
this  extension  of  the  hydro-kinetic  analogy  through  spaces 
occupied  by  magnetized  matter,  involving  as  it  does  the  strained 
supposition  of  the  generation  and  annihilation  of  matter  in 
spaces  through  which  the  liquid  is  perfectly  free  to  move. 

574.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hydro-kinetic  analogy  limited  to 
spaces  unoccupied  by  magnetized  matter  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Let  all  these  spaces  be  occupied  by  incom- 
pressible liquid,  and  let  the  magnetized  matter  be  replaced  by 
a  rigid  body  perforated  so  as  to  constitute  an  infinitely  numer- 
ous group  of  infinitely  fine  tubes  fulfilling  the  following  con- 
ditions : — Divide  the  whole  surface  of  the  magnet  into  infinitely 
small  areas  inversely  proportional  to  the  magnitudes  of  the 
normal  component  forces  across  them  whether  outwards  or 
inwards.  Because  the  surface  integral  of  the  normal  com- 
ponent force  for  the  whole  surface  of  the  magnet  is  zero,  the 
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number  of  these  infinitesimal  areas  in  tliat  part  of  the  surface 
where  the  normal  component  force  is  outwards  must  he  equal 
to  the  number  in  the  remainder  of  the  surface.  Now  to  pass 
to  the  fluid  analogue;  instead  of  J;he  magnet  substitute  a 
rigid  body  perforated  from  each  of  the  infinitesimal  areas  in 
the  part  of  the  surface  where  the  normal  component  force 
is  positive,  by  a  single  tunnel  through  to  one  of  the  areas  in 
the  other  part  of  the  surface.  Let  there  be  in  the  first  place 
a  piston  in  each  of  these  tunnels  or  tubes,  and  apply  force  to 
it  until  it  moves  with  such  a  velocity  that  the  velocity  of  efflux 
at  one  end  and  influx  at  the  other  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
normal  component  of  the  magnetic  force  to  be  represented: 
and  when  this  condition  has  been  once  reached  let  the  pistons 
become  dissolved  into  perfect  liquid  homogeneous  with  the 
rest.  The  solid  with  its  perforations  remaining  a  rigid  tubular 
system,  the  liquid  will  continue  for  ever  circulating  through 
the  tubes  and  the  free  external  space  :  and  its  motion  through 
all  external  space  will  be  such  that  the  velocity  is  everywhere 
of  the  same  magnitude  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  re- 
sultant magnetic  force  in  the  corresponding  position  relatively 
to  the  magnet.  The  proof  of  this  proposition*  is ; — that  accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  hydro-kiiietic  theorem,  the  motion  of  the 
liquid  must  be  everywhere  "  irrotational "  [Vortex  Motion, 
§  59  (e)],  and  that  if  the  normal  component  fluid  velocity,  or 
normal  component  force  in  the  magnetic  analogue,  be  given 
over  the  whole  surface,  the  fluid  motion  or  magnetic  force  is 
determinate  through  all  external  space  (§  591,  Theorems  1 
and  2).  The  permanence  of  the  fluid  motion  fulfilling  the 
same  condition  follows  at  once  from  the  constancy  of  the 
circulation  through  each  perforation  [Vortex  Motion,  §  59  (c2)] 
consequent  upon  the  frictionless  character  which  we  assume 
the  fluid  to  possess. 

575.  In  the   preceding   statement   no   condition   has  been 

*  AU  the  hydro-kinetic  terminology  and  propositions  used  in  the  remainder 
of  this  volume  are  fully  explained,  with  demonstrations  when  necessary,  in 
the  portion  already  published  (in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Ed'inbimjJi,  April  1867  and  Dec.  1869)  of  a  paper  on  "  Vortex  Motion,"  with 
the  continuation  of  which  I  am  at  present  occupied.  Eeferences  to  it  are 
given  when  necessary  to  justify  any  of  the  assertions  in  hydro-kinetic  sub- 
jects made  henceforward. 
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imposed  as  to  the  pairs  of  apertures  in  the  surface  of  the  rigid 
body  substituted  for  a  magnet,  which  are  to  be  connected 
through  the  internal  tubes ;  no  such  condition  having  been 
necessary,  because  we  supposed  the  apertures  over  the  whole 
surface  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
normal  component  force.  The  statement  may  be  varied  thus  : — 
take  all  that  part  of  the  surface  for  which  the  normal  component 
force  is  outwards,  and  divide  it  in  any  manner  into  infinitesimal 
areas.  From  each  point  in  the  boundary  of  any  one  of  these 
areas,  draw  a  line  through  external  space  till  it  meets  again, 
as  it  will  meet  again,  the  surface  of  the  magnet.  By  doing 
this  for  every  infinitesimal  area  of  the  boundary  traver.sed 
outwards,  a  corresponding  area,  where  the  normal  component 
force  is  inwards,  is  found,  and  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
surface  is  thus  divided  into  areas  corresponding  to  those  chosen 
in  the  first  part.  Let  the  pairs  of  corresponding  areas  be  con- 
nected by  internal  tubes.  The  remainder  of  the  statement 
may  be  applied  without  alteration  to  this  tubular  arrange- 
ment. The  fluid  analogue  thus  constructed,  will  have  the 
peculiarity,  that  each  portion  of  fluid  circulates  for  ever  along 
one  circuit  (that  is  to  say,  closed  curve). 

576.  The  hydro-kinetic  analogy  is  both  more  complete  and 
more  simple,  it  is  in  fact  perfectly  complete,  and  therefore  per- 
fectly simple,  if  instead  of  as  in  §  479  adopting  the  definition 
proper  for  a  polar  magnet  (§  54 9 j,  we  adopt  the  "electro- 
magnetic definition"  (§517  and  postscript  to  §  517),  for  the 
resultant  force  at  any  point  in  the  substance  of  the  magnet, 
whether  it  be  a  polar  magnet  or  an  electro- magnet.  The 
resultant  force  defined  "  electromagnetically "  for  the  space 
occupied  hy  the  magnet,  and  the  resultant  magnetic  force  accord- 
ing to  the  unambiguous  definition  for  space  not  occupied  hy  the 
magnet,  agree  everywhere  in  magnitude  and  direction  with  the 
velocity  in  a  possible  case  of  motion  of  an  incompressible  liquid 
filling  all  space.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  sole  condition  that  X,  Y,  Z,  may  be  the  velocity- com- 
ponents in  a  possible  case  of  motion  of  an  incompressible  fluid, 
is  that  they  fulfil  the  equation  of  continuity 
^  rfF  _^_ 
dx      dy      dz~    ' 
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and  we  liave  seen  (§  517)  that 

dX    dY    dZ__^ 

dx      dy       dz 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  magnet  as  well  as  through 
external  space,  if  X,  Y,  Z  denote  components  of  the  magnetic 
force.    The  component  intensities  of  electric  current  in  the 
electro-magnet  producing  this  force  are  [§§  517  (a),  (I)'] 

}_(dZ_dY\      ^(dX_dZ\      J^/f^_^y 
4:7r\dy      dz  J  '    47r\dz      dxj  '    4Tr\dx      dy  J 

577.  This  proposition,  which  I  found  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  as  an  obvious  deduction  from  my  formulse  for  electro- 
magnetic force,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  June  1850  (§§  515. ,.518  above),  is  purely  kine- 
matical.  Since  that  time  it  has  acquired  an  interest  which  it 
did  not  then  possess  for  me,  in  virtue  of  Helmholtz's  splendid 
discovery  of  the  dynamical  laws  of  vortex  motion.*  I  had  not 
known  more  than  that  the  distribution  of  "  electro-magnetic " 
force  through  the  substance  of  the  magnet,  as  well  as  through 
external  space,  corresponded  to  a  possible  distribution  of  motion 
in  a  continuous  incompressible  fluid  filling  all  space,  and  had 
no  clue  to  the  consequences  of  leaving  a  frictionless  liquid  to 
itself,  with  such  a  motion  once  established  in  it.  By  Helm- 
holtz's theory,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  fluid  motion  alters  so 
as  to  always  remain  the  representative  of  the  electromotive  force 
due  to  an  electro-magnet  continuously  varied  according  to  the 
following  law.  Lines  of  fluid  matter  which  initially  coincided 
with  the  lines  of  electric  current  in  the  electro-magnet  initially 
replaced  by  the  fluid,  however  they  change  in  the  subsequent 
motion,  always  mark  the  lines  of  electric  current  which  must 
be  constituted  to  produce  the  altered  electro-magnet ;  and  the 
whole  amount  of  the  intensity  of  the  electric  current  crossing 
any  area  bounded  by  any  closed  curve  passing  always  through 
the  same  fluid  particles  remains  constant.  It  is  unnecessary, 
however,  to  enter  now  on  the  wide  hydro-kinetic  subject  thus 
indicated  ;  although  I  cannot  but  refer  to  Helmholtz's  theorem 
of  vortex  motion,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty, 

*  Crelle's  Journal,  1858,  and  (Tait's  translation)  Philosophical  Magazine, 
July  1867. 
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but  "because  I  have  foimcl  it  of  great  value  in  assisting  me  to 
realize  the  purely  kinematic  representation  of  electro- magnetic 
force  which  fluid  motion  affords.  The  general  hydro-kinematic 
analogy,  and  the  dynamics  of  the  irrotationally  moving  portions 
of  the  fluid,  as  they  served  me  primarily  twenty-four  years  ago 
in  investigating  the  inverse  problems,  will  be  further  considered 
in  the  following  chapter. 

578.  The  hydro-kinetic  analogy  is  valuable  in  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  electro-magnetism  as  leading  to  a  set  of 
theorems  respecting  magnetic  forces  produced  by  electric  cur- 
rents, precisely  analogous  to  those  theorems  of  Green's  respect- 
ing forces  due  to  centres  acting  according  to  the  Newtonian 
law,  which  I  deduced  in  1841  from  an  analogy  with  the 
"  Uniform  motion  of  heat  in  homogeneous  bodies,"  by  the  in- 
vestigation forming  the  first  part  of  this  volume  (§  1  to  24 
above).  The  following  theorems  I... III.  are  particular  cases 
of  the  general  proposition  of  §  576,  and  require  no  further 
demonstration. 

579.  Theorem  I. — (Compare  §  594  below.) — Considering  all 
space  as  occupied  by  an  incompressible  frictionless  liquid,  let 
^  be  a  closed  surface,  which  (to  facilitate  conceptions)  may  be 
supposed  to  be  constituted  of  a  perfectly  flexible  and  extensible 
membrane.  At  first  let  there  be  no  motion  of  the  liquid  in 
any  part  of  space,  and  then  let  any  motion  whatever  be  arbi- 
trarily given  to  >S^,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  not  altering 
the  volume  enclosed  by  it.  The  motion  which  is  given  to  the 
liquid  will  be  everywhere  irrotational  ("  Vortex  Motion,"  §  1 6 
and  §  60),  and  will  therefore  be  continuously  expressible 
throughout  external  space  by  a  potential ;  and  continuously 
expressible,  likewise,  through  the  internal  space :  but  there 
will  be  a  discontinuity  at  S ;  on  the  two  sides  of  which  the 
velocity-potential  must  differ  by  an  amount  equal  to  P,  the 
impulsive  pressure  which  would  have  to  be  applied  to  B  to  pro- 
duce the  actual  motion  instantaneously  from  rest.  Divide  S 
into  infinitely  narrow  bands  by  lines  corresponding  to  equal 
values  of  P,  and  in  each  of  these  bands  let  an  electric  current 

SP 
circulate  of  strength  equal  to  -~  where  hP  denotes  the  differ- 

ence  of  the  values  of  P  at  its  two  boundaries.     The  maonetic 
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force  produced  by  the  distribution  of  electric  currents  thus  con- 
stituted, will  agree  in  magnitude  and  direction  with  the  fluid 
velocity  in  the  hydro-kinetic  analogue.  This  proposition  I  used 
in  a  communication  to  the  British  Association  at  Oxford,  in 
June  1847,  "  On  the  Electric  Currents  by  which  the  Phenomena 
of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  may  be  produced ; "  and  it  is  referred 
to  in  the  abstract  of  that  communication  (now  reprinted  in 
§§  602,  603  below),  which  appeared  in  the  yearly  volume.  It 
was  probably  one  of  five  propositions  which  I  wrote  to  Liou- 
ville  in  the  September  following  (see  §  589  below). 

580.  Corollary. — In  the  electro-magnetic  analogue  the  direc- 
tion of  the  electric  current  is  perpendicular  to  the  relative 
tangential  motion  of  the  liquid  on  the  two  sides  of  B,  and  the 
surface  intensity  of  the  electric  current  is  equal  to  the  relative 
tangential  velocity  divided  by  47r. 

581.  Example. — Let  S  be  kept  of  constant  figure,  and  let  the 
motion  given  to  it  be  purely  translatory.  The  liquid  within 
it  will  move  as  if  it  were  a  rigid  body.  Hence  the  interior 
velocity-potential  wiU  be  Ux,  if  U  be  the  velocity,  and  if  its 
direction  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  Hence  if  we  consider  a 
solid  carried  along  through  a  frictionless  liquid  ;  determine  the 
velocity  and  direction,  relatively  to  the  solid,  of  the  liquid 
gliding  along  each  part  of  its  surface ;  and  construct  the  ana- 
logous surface  electro-magnet  according  to  the  rule  of  §  579  ; 
this  distribution  of  electric  currents  will  produce  a  uniform 
field  of  force,  of  intensity  U  throughout  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  surface  on  which  they  are  distributed,  and  will  produce  a 
resultant  force  at  every  external  point,  agreeing  in  magnitude 
and  direction  with  the  absolute  velocity  which  the  liquid  is 
compelled  to  take  in  making  way  for  the  solid.  The  analytical 
expression  of  this  very  interesting  theorem  is  contained  in  (IX,) 
of  §  517,  applied  to  the  case  in  which 

582.  Theorem  II.  (Includes  the  case  §  581  of  Theorem  I.) — 
Let  any  motion  of  rotation  be  given  to  a  rigid  body  in  an  in- 
finite incompressible  liquid.  The  magnetic  analogue  consists 
of  a  uniform  current  traversing  the  volume  of  the  rigid  body 
in  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  of  intensity  equal 

2f 
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to  twice  the  angular  velocity;  with  the  circuit  completed 
superficially  by  the  surface  distribution  constructed  according 
to  the  rule  of  §  581.  The  resultant  force  of  the  completed  solid 
and  superficial  electro-magnet  (§  535)  thus  formed  will  agree 
everywhere  in  magnitude  and  direction  with  the  absolute  velo- 
city of  the  matter,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  in  the  kinematic 
analogue.  The  analytical  expression  of  this  theorem  (if  we 
take  the  axis  of  the  solid's  rotation  for  the  axis  of  x)  is  had  by 
putting  in  (IX.)  of  §  517 

a=0,  (3=-C^,  y  =  ^y. 

583.  Theorem  III. — Consider  a  fixed  rigid  ring,  having,  for 
simplicity,  but  one  perforation,  and  therefore  giving  duplex 
continuity  to  the  space  external  to  it.  Let  the  whole  of  the 
external  space  be  occupied  by  an  incompressible  frictionless 
liquid  in  a  state  of  cyclic  motion,  with  the  ring  for  core.  Take 
any  surface  8  bounded  by  stream  lines.  This  is  necessarily  a 
surface  of  duplex  continuity  enclosing  the  ring.  On  one  of 
the  stream  lines  forming  a  circuit  of  8,  take  i  points  corre- 
sponding to  infinitely  small  differences  of  the  velocity  potential, 

each    an  exact  sub-multiple  —   of  the  "  cyclic  constant,"  or 

"  Mdiole  circulation "  («).  Through  these  points  draw  equi- 
potential  lines  on  8,  which  therefore  will  each  cut  perpendicu- 
larly all  the  stream  lines  on  8.  In  each  of  the  infinitely 
narrow  bands  into  which  8  is  thus  divided  (constituting  a 
geometrical  circuit  which  crosses  all  the  stream  line  circuits), 

let  an  electric  current  of  strength  — -.  circulate.     The  resulting 

electro-magnetic  force  will  be  zero  at  every  point  within  8,  and 
will  be  equal  to,  and  in  the  same  direction  as,  the  fluid  velocity 
in  the  space  external  to  8.  This  interesting  and  important 
proposition  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  is  given  by 
Green  for  surface  distribution  of  electricity  and  the  resulting 
electric  force  in  Article  12  of  his  Essay  (to  which  reference  is 
made  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosoph^j,  §  507,  under 
the  designation  "  reducible  case  of  Green's  problem)." 
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XXYIII.  [Fov.  1871.] 
Chaptek  IX. — Inverse  Problems. 

584.  Inverse  problems  of  magnetism  are  problems  in  which 
the  data  are  of  magnetic  force,  and  it  is  required  to  find  distri- 
butions of  magnetism  or  of  electric  currents  by  which  the  given 
force  can  be  produced.  They  fall  under  two  classes  : — I.  Those 
in  which  the  force  is  given  for  every  point  of  space,  and  II. 
Those  in  which  the  force  or  some  component  of  the  force  is 
given  through  some  portion  of  space,  whether  volume,  surface, 
or  line,  and  it  is  required,  under  certain  limitations  or  condi- 
tions, to  find  distributions  of  magnetism  or  of  electric  currents 
by  which  the  given  force  can  be  produced.  A  complete  and 
unconditional  solution  of  every  problem  of  Class  I.  is,  as  we 
shall  immediately  see,  always  easily  found. 

585.  Class  I. — First  case,  polar  definition  (§  479  and  Post- 
script to  §  517)  of  resultant  force  adopted.  In  this  case  the 
magnetic  force  is  expressible  by  means  of  a  potential,  and 
therefore  the  most  general  form  of  data  is  ; — given  the  potential 
at  every  point  of  space.  Let  V  be  its  value  at  x,  y,  z,  so  that 
if  J^,  ^,  E  denote  the  components  of  the  magnetic  force, 

^^-1^'  ^=^r'  ^""^  ^^' 

If  a,  /3,  y  denote  the  rectangular  components  of  the  required 
magnetization,  we  have 

^+f +^=  J_f^+^+5Z\  [§  617  W  repeated]. 

dx^  dy^  dz       47r  \  dx^  ^  dy""  ^  dz^  J  ^^  v    /      F  J 

and  a,  /3,  y  may  be  any  functions  whatever  which  fulfil  this 
equation.     Then  as  a  particular  solution  we  have 

,_J^dV     o/_J:_£[^       '__L^  ^2) 

~  Att  dx  '   ^  ~  4Tr  dy  ^     '        Att    dz 

Let  now  a",  0',  y"  denote  any  three  functions  whatever  fulfilling 
the  following  equation  : — 

^+^/5:'+^=o  (3\ 

dx^  dy^  dz  ^' 

The  complete  solution  of  the  problem  is, 

a  =  a'+a",    /3  =  /?'+/?",     J^V -^y"  (4). 

The  arbitrary  part  a,  /S",  y",  of  this  solution  consists  of  any 
distribution  of  magnetization  agreeing  everywhere  in  intensity 
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and  direction  with  the  velocity  and  direction  of  a  possible 
motion  of  an  incompressible  fluid  through  all  space.  When 
the  given  function  V  is  such  that  its  first  and  second  diffe- 
rential  coefficients 

dV     d^      dV      d^      dV     d^ 

1^ '    'dx^ '    ~dy'     dy^   '     dz  '     dz^ 

are  everywhere  finite,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  in  respect 
to  the  preceding  solution ;  but  when  the  first  differential  co- 

dV 
efficients  —  >  etc.,  though  themselves  everywhere  finite,  vary 

anywhere  abruptly  in  their  values,  an  interpretation  of  a  suffi- 
ciently obvious  character  becomes  necessary  to  deduce  the 
solution  from  the  preceding  formulae.  Or  the  form  of  solution 
may  be  varied  by  introducing  the  proper  formulae  [§  473  (1)] 
for  surface-distributions  of  the  imaginary  magnetic  matter  at 
the  surfaces  of  discontinuity. 

586.  Glass  I. — Second  case,  electro-magnetic  definition  adopted. 
In  this  case  the  force,  though  expressible  by  means  of  a  poten- 
tial throughout  every  portion  of  space  free  from  magnetized 
matter,  is  not  so  expressible  through  the  substance  of  the  magnet. 
Hence  the  data  must  be  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  re- 
sultant force  at  every  point  of  space ;  but  these  data  are  not 
altogether  arbitrary  inasmuch  as  if  X,  Y,  Z  denote  the  three 
rectangular  components  of  the  force, 

^+^+^=0  [§  617  Qc)  repeated]. 

dx      dy      dz  \  y     ^  j 

Hence  the  problem  is; — given  X,  Y,  Z,  each  any  function 
(x,  y,  z),  but  subject  to  equation  (Z;)  of  §  517 ;  it  is  required  to 
find  three  quantities  a,  l3,  y  such  that 

fdy      dp\      dZ      dY       ^    (da.      dy\      dX      dZ       ^    (d^      da.\      dY      dX   „.,,„^  .   j-, 

Of  this  problem  the  general  solution  is 

477        '  dx       '       47r  dy  ^     '      4:Tr        ^   dz 

where  -^^  denotes  any  arbitrary  function  of  {x,  y,  z).  For  sim- 
plicity we  have  supposed  that  there  is  no  abrupt  variation  in 
the  given  values  of  X,  Y,  Z.  The  proper  formulae  to  suit  the 
case  of  abrupt  variations  from  one  side  to  another  of  any  sur- 
face, are  easily  found. 
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587.  Eemark  that  the  arbitrary  functions  a",  /S",  j",  in  the 
solution  (4)  of  §  585  express  any  solenoidal  distribution  what- 
ever with  the  solenoids  all  closed  ;  and  that  the  arbitrary  part 
yjr  in  the  solution  (5)  of  §  585  expresses  any  lamellar  distribu- 
tion whatever  with  the  shells  all  closed. 

588.  Eemark  also  that  the  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic 
matter  derivable  (§  473)  from  the  solution  of  §  584,  and  of 
electric  current  derivable  (§  554)  from  the  solution  of  §  585, 
are  each  determinate,  and  that  it  is  only  the  distribution  of 
magnetization  which  is  affected  by  the  arbitrary  part  of  the 
solution  in  either  case. 

589.  Class  II. — For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  consider  the 
following  typical  problems  of  this  class.  Given  the  force 
through  space  external  to  a  given  closed  surface  S :  required 
the  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter,  or  of  electric 
currents,  or  of  magnetization ;  each  distribution  confined  to  an 
infinitely  thin  layer  of  matter  coincident  with  this  surface  :  and 
to  investigate  the  determinacy  of  the  solution  in  each  case. 
With  reference  to  these  problems,  I  find  a  leaf  of  manuscript 
written  in  French,  indorsed : — "  Fragment  of  draft  of  letter 
"  to  M.  Liouville,  written  on  the  Faulhorn,  Sunday,  September 
"  12,  1847,  and  posted  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  week  after, 
"  at  Maidstone.  The  letter  has  not  been  published  yet,  although 
"  in  Sept.  1848  I  understood  from  M.  Liouville  in  Paris,  that  he 
"  had  it  for  publication.  Probably  it  has  fallen  aside  and  is 
"  lost  r?  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Paris  at  that 
"  time],  which  I  should  regret,  as  it  contains  my  first  ideas, 
"  and  physical,  especially  hydro -dynamical,  demonstrations  of 
"  the  theorems  I  am  now  about  to  write  out  for  publication  in 
"  my  paper  on  magnetism  for  the  Eoyal  Society,  from  rofligh 
"  drafts  written  in  August  1848.  W.  T.  Oct.  29th,  1849." 

The  "now"  has  been  deferred  until  the  present  time, 
November  20th,  1871.  I  am  obliged  to  write  from  memory,  as 
I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  any  of  those  rough  drafts.  I 
have  added  important  details  involving  new  ideas  regarding 
polycyclic  *  fluid  motion,  for  much  of  which,  as  for  the  whole 
terminology  of  multiple  continuity,  I  am  indebted  to  Helm- 
holtz's  paper  on  Vortex  Motion. 

*  "  Vortex  Motion,"  §  60  (z). 
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590.  First,  with  reference  to  the  data,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  force  being  by  hypothesis  due  to  polar  magnets  or 
electro-magnets  altogether  within  >Si,  cannot  be  given  arbitrarily 
through  the  whole  space  external  to  that  surface.  It  may 
indeed  be  readily  proved  from  a  remarkable  and  important 
proposition  due  to  Gauss,  to  be  found  in  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natural  Philosophy,  §  497,  that  if  the  potential  were  given  for 
any  closed  surface,  lying  altogether  external  to  S,  whether 
enclosing  8  or  not,  and  if  not  enclosing  S,  enclosing  any  portion 
of  external  space  however  small,  the  force  would  be  determinate 
throughout  the  whole  space  external  to  S.  The  same  may  be 
proved  if  (instead  of  the  potential)  the  normal  component  force 
were  given  over  any  surface  whatever,  external  to  S,  and  not 
enclosing  it,  or  over  any  simply  continuous  surface  enclosing  S. 

At  present,  however,  two  cases  only  shall  be  considered : — 
the  potential  given  over  the  whole  surface  of  8  (Case  1),  and 
the  normal  force  given  over  the  whole  of  8  (Case  2). 

591.  Preliminary  Theorems  1...5. —  Tluorem  1  (Discovered 
by  Green).  Tlu  potential  heing  given  arbitrarily  over  S,  the 
resultant  force  is  determinate  through  all  external  space,  and  a 
determinate  distribution  of  matter  over  S,  acting  according  to  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance,  may  be  found  which  shall  produce  it. 

Theorem  2. — The  normal  component  force  being  given  for  S, 
the  force  is  determinate  through  all  external  space,  and  a  determi- 
nate distribution  of  matter  over  S  acting  according  to  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance  may  be  found  which  shall  produce  it,  pro- 
vided that  8  is  simply  continuous.     [Compare  §  207.] 

Theorem  3. — The  potential  being  arbitrarily  given  for  S,  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  its  integral  amount  for  the  whole  surface 
is  ''zero ;  or  the  normal  component  force  being  arbitrarily  given 
for  S,  subject  to  the  condition  that  its  integral  amount  for  the 
lohole  surface  is  zero  ;  the  force  in  each  case  is  determinate  through 
all  external  space,  and  a  determinate  distribution  of  electric 
currents  over  S  ma.y  be  found  which  shall  produce  it,  provided 
that  in  the  case  in  which  the  normal  component  force  is  given, 
the  surface  8  is  simply  continuous. 

Theorem  4. — If  8  be  complexly  continuous,  let  C^,  Cg,  Cg,  etc., 
be  mutually  irreconcilable  closed  curves  encircling  it,  whether 
in  contact  with  it,  or  in  the  space  external  to  it.     If  the  con-  - 
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tinuity  is  n-iold,  there  are  n  such  circuits.  The  normal  com- 
ponent force  being  given  arbitrarily  for  S,  subject  only  to  the 
condition  that  its  integral  amount  for  the  whole  surface 
is  zero ;  and  an  arbitrary  value  k-^,  k^,  etc.,  being  given  for  the 
integral  of  tJie  tangential  component  force  round  each  of  the 
circuits  C^,  Cg,  etc.:  the  resultant  force  is  determinate  through 
the  whole  space  external  to  S,  and  a  determinate  distribution  of 
electric  currents  over  S  may  be  found  which  shall  produce  it. 

Theorem  5. — When  8  is  complexly  continuous,  no  distribu- 
tion of  matter  over  it  can  be  found  to  produce  force  through  ex- 
ternal space  fidfilling  the  conditions  of  Theorem  4,  when  the 
values  of  the  cyclic  constants  Ky,  k^,  ...  are  all  finite  ;  but  if  infin- 
itely thin  sheets  of  matter  be  introduced  as  barriers  closing  all  the 
apertures  of  S,  a  determinate  distribution  of  matter  on  these  sheets 
and  over  S  may  be  found  tohich  shall  produce  that  force  through 
all  the  space  external  to  S,  except  the  infinitely  small  parts  of  it 
occupied  by  the  barriers. 

592.  Demonstrations  of  TJieorems  1...4. — To  prove  Theorem 
1,  let  the  whole  space  within  S  and  the  whole  space  external  to 
S,  be  occupied  by  homogeneous  incompressible  liquid,  but  let 
there  be  an  infinitely  thin  vacuous  space  separating  the  external 
from  the  internal  fluid.  Let  equal  impulsive  pressures  be  ap- 
plied in  opposite  directions,  to  the  liquid  surfaces  on  the  two  sides 
of  this  vacuous  space,  equal  everywhere  to  the  given  value  of 
the  potential  at  the  corresponding  position  in  S,  of  the  magnetic 
problem,  the  pressure  being  reckoned  as  positive  when  it  is 
outwards  from  S  on  the  external  liquid,  and  inwards  from  S  on 
the  internal  liquid.  The  motion  will  be  irrotational  throughout 
each  portion  of  the  fluid ;  and  the  initial  velocity-potentials  in 
portions  of  the  fluid  infinitely  near  one  another  on  the  two 
sides  of  S,  will  be  equal  to  the  given  magnetic  potential. 
Hence  (§  7)  the  given  potential  over  S  would  be  produced 
by  a  distribution  of  matter  over  S,  having  its  surface  density 
everywhere  equal  to  the  velocity  of  separation  (reckoned 
negative  when  there  is  approach)  of  the  two  fluid  surfaces 
divided  by  47r,*     By  "velocity  of  separation"  is  meant  the 

*  This  is  merely  a  hydro-dynamical  proof  of  Green's  celebrated  theorem 
that  a  distribution  of  matter,  acting  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance,  over  a  surface  S  may  be  found  determinately,  which  shall  produce 
any  arbitrarily  given  potential  over  the  whole  of  S. 
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difference  of  the  normal  component  velocities  on  the  two  sides 
of^. 

593.  Demonstration  of  Theorem  2. — With  the  same  hydro- 
Idnematic  arrangement  as  in  §  592,  let  the  boundary  of  the 
fluid  external  to  S  be  impulsively  pressed  so  as  to  produce 
instantaneously  a  normal  component  velocity  equal  to  the 
given  normal  component  magnetic  force.  And  let  the  bounding 
surface  of  the  fluid  within  S  be  simultaneously  acted  on,  with 
a  pressure  equal  and  opposite  to  that  which  produces  the  speci- 
fied effect  on  the  external  fluid.  The  motion  generated  is 
irrotational  through  each  portion  of  the  fluid,  and  the  potentials 
on  the  two  sides  of  S,  are  each  equal  to  the  potential  at  S  of 
the  distribution  of  force  through  external  space,  which  has  for 
its  normal  component  the  given  value  for  every  point  of  S,  the 
density  of  the  determinate  distribution  of  matter  over  8  which 
would  give  that  external  distribution  of  force  is,  as  in  §  592, 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  separation  of  the  liquid  surface, 
divided  by  iir. 

594.  Demonstration  of  TJieorem  3  (compare  §§  579,  580). — 
Let  the  whole  of  space  be  continuously  occupied  by  homo- 
geneous incompressible  liquid,  without  any  vacuous  space  at  S; 
and,  as  immediate  recipient  for  the  action  of  force,  imagine  S 
to  consist  of  a  perfectly  flexible  and  extensible  membrane, 
separating  the  internal  from  the  external  fluid.  Apply  per- 
pendicularly to  this  membrane  an  impulsive  pressure  which 
shall  produce  a  normal  component  velocity  equal  to  the  ex- 
ternal normal  component  force  determinable  from  the  given 
potential  according  to  Theorem  1,  when  it  is  potential  that  is 
given,  or  equal  to  the  given  normal  component  force  when 
it  is  force  that  is  given.  The  motion  is  irrotational  through- 
out each  portion  of  the  fluid ;  and  the  normal  component 
velocities  on  the  two  sides  of  S,  are  everywhere  equal  to  one 
another ;  but  the  tangential  motions  of  the  fluids,  and  therefore 
the  velocity  potentials,  are  unequal  on  the  two  sides.  In  the 
former  case  the  velocity  potential  in  the  external  fluid  infinitely 
near  8  or  in  the  latter  case,  the  normal  component  velocity  of 
the  fluid  on  each  side  of  8  has  specified  values.  In  either 
case  the  determinate  distribution  of  external  force  fulfilling  the 
specified  condition  at  8,  whether  as  to  potential  or  as  to  normal 
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component,  is  produced  (§§  579,  580)  by  a  determinate  dis- 
tribution of  electric  currents  on  S,  fulfilling  the  following 
specification.  The  direction  of  the  electric  current  is  to  be 
everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  slip  in  the 
fluid  analogue  ;  and  the  surface  intensity  of  the  current  is  to  be 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  slip  divided  by  47r. 

595.  Demonstration  of  Theorem  4. — Let  the  same  hydro- 
kinematic  arrangements  as  those  in  the  demonstration  of 
Theorem  3  be  made,  and  in  addition  let  each  aperture  of  S  be 
temporarily  stopped  by  a  perfectly  flexible  and  extensible 
membrane,  introduced  merely  as  a  recipient  for  the  action 
of  force.  Let  S  be  impulsively  pressed  so  as  to  produce 
a  normal  component  velocity  equal  to  the  given  normal 
component  force,  and  let  uniform  impulsive  pressures  equal 
respectively  to  k-^,  k^,  k^,  etc.,  be  simultaneously  applied  to  the 
barriers.  The  constancy  of  the  difference,  k,  of  the  potentials 
between  contiguous  portions  of  fluid  on  the  two  sides  of  each 
barrier,  secures  equality  in  the  tangential  component  velocities, 
and  therefore  no  "  slip "  between  them.  Suppose  then  the 
barriers  annihilated.  The  determinate  motion  thus  produced 
is  irrotational  throughout  each  portion  of  the  fluid,  and  it  fulfils 
in  the  space  external  to  S  precisely  the  conditions  which,  when 
magnetic  force  is  substituted  for  fluid  velocity,  are  those  speci- 
fied in  the  enunciation  of  Theorem  4.  Hence  a  determinate 
distribution  of  currents  over  >S^,  answering  to  the  same  speci- 
fication as  that  of  Theorem  3,  produces  force  in  the  space 
external  to  S  which  fulfils  our  present  conditions,  and  thus 
Theorem  4  is  demonstrated. 

596.  Demonstration  of  Theorem  5. — Let  the  apertures  of  S  be 
stopped  by  material  sheets  of  finite  thickness.  Imagine  the 
matter  of  these  sheets  to  be  liquid,  homogeneous  with  that 
occupying  the  rest  of  space,  and  continuous  with  the  liquid  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  interior  of  S.  The  boundary  of  the  whole 
of  this  liquid  is  a  simply  continuous  closed  surface,  consisting 
of  the  part  of  S  not  covered  by  the  addition  of  the  supposed 
barriers,  and  the  two  surfaces  of  each  of  these  barriers.  Let  /S" 
denote  that  part  of  the  surface  of  S;  and  let  B^,  B/,  B^,  B.^, 
etc.,  denote  the  surfaces  of  the  barriers.  As  in  the  demonstra- 
tions of  Theorems  1  and  2,  let  the  external  fluid  be  separated 
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from  the  internal  by  an  infinitely  thin  vacuous  space  over  the 
whole  bounding  surface,  and  let  pressure  act  so  as  to  produce 
a  given  normal  component  in  the  external  fluid  next  to  8';  zero 
potential  in  the  external  fluid  next  to  B^,  B2,  etc. ;  potentials 
equal  to  k^,  /cg ,  etc.,  in  the  external  fluid  next  to  Bi,  B^',  etc. ; 
and  everywhere  equal  potentials  in  portions  infinitely  near 
one  another,  of  the  external  and  internal  fluids.  As  in  the 
demonstrations  of  Theorems  1  and  2,  it  is  seen  that  there 
is  a  determinate  distribution  of  matter  over  the  whole  bound- 
ing surface  which  shall  produce  the  given  normal  component 
force  over  S',  potential  zero  for  B^,  B^,  etc.,  and  potentials 
«!,  K2,  etc.,  for  Bi,  B^,  etc.  If  now  the  barriers  be  made 
infinitely  thin,  so  that  B^  and  B^  shall  be  infinitely  near  one 
another,  and  B^,  B^  infinitely  near  one  another,  and  so  on; 
the  prescribed  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  distribution  of 
matter  determined  for  the  limiting  case  thus  reached.  The 
distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter  on  B^^,  B^,  B^,  B^, 
etc.,  may  be  exphcitly  determined  by  the  following  simple  con- 
siderations. Consider  an  infinitely  small  column  of  the  fluid 
between  B^  and  B^,  bounded  by  any  cylindrical  or  prismatic 
surface  cutting  the  surfaces  Bi,  B^,  at  right  angles,  and  enclos- 
ing equal  infinitely  small  areas  on  these  surfaces.  The  density 
of  the  fluid  being  unity,  the  mass  of  this  column  will  be  At, 
if  t  denote  the  thickness  of  the  space  between  B^  and  B^',  and 
A  the  area  of  either  end  of  the  column.  This  mass  is  acted 
on  by  an  impulse  k^A,  because  by  hypothesis  one  end  of  it 
experiences,  during  the  initiating  impulse,  an  impulsive  pres- 
sure equal  to  k^  per  unit  area,  and  the  other,  zero  pressure. 
Hence  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  infinitesimal  column  is 

A  •  Let  n  denote  the  normal  component  velocity  of  the  ex- 
ternal fluid,  which  is  equal  for  points  infinitely  near  one  another 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  barrier  supposed  infinitely  thin.  The 
velocity  of  separation  of  the  fluid  surfaces  on  each  side  of  B^,,  and 
the  velocity  of  approach  of  the  fluid  surfaces  on  each  side  of  5/ 

will  be  each  equal  to  n-\-A.  Hence  the  matter  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  two  surfaces  B^,  B^  will  be  respectively, 
±-— I  n+y  |«      As  y  is  infinitely  great,  the  finite  term  n  may 
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be  neglected,  and  therefore  the  densities  on  the  two  surfaces 

are±— ^-     These  are  (§  472)  precisely  the  densities  of  the 

positive  and  negative  magnetic  matter  representing  the  free 
polarities  on  the  two  sides  of  a  magnetic  shell  (§506)  of  strength 

-^  •     The  thickness  t  may,  of  course,  be  different  in  different 

parts  of  the  shell,  as  is  allowed  in  the  general  definition 
[§  506  (1)]  of  a  magnetic  shell.  The  prescribed  difference  of 
potentials,  /cj ,  reckoned  from  £/  through  the  external  fluid  to 
Bi,  is  verified  by  §  512,  cor.  3. 

597.  Purely  analytical  proofs  of  theorems,  including  Theorem 
1  and  Theorem  2  above,  are  to  be  found  in  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natural  Philosophy,  Appendix  A.  (e),  and  §  317,  Example  (3), 
and  are  included  in  §§  206,  207  above  [compare  §§  709... 71 6 
below].  These  references  supply  also  all  that  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  all  hydro-dynamical  considerations  from  the  preced- 
ing proofs  of  Theorems  3,  4,  and  5.  I  therefore  confine  myself 
on  the  present  occasion  to  the  hydro-dynamical  proofs  now 
given ;  but  remark  that  the  analytical  proofs  are  valuable  in 
respect  to  physical  science  as  showing  that  in  each  case  the 
integral  f/A^^  +Y^-\-  Z^)  dxdydz, 

extended  through  external  space  is  an  absolute  minimum  [com- 
pare §  758  below]  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the 
enunciations  of  the  several  cases,  and  that  the  value  of  the  same 
integral  for  the  internal  space  is  also  a  minimum  subject  to  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  several  demonstrations  given  above. 
From  this,  with  §§  567,  571  above,  it  foUows  that  the  dynamical 
value  of  the  determinate  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic 
matter  on  the  surface  S,  which  produces  at  that  surface  the 
prescribed  potential  of  Theorem  1,  or  the  given  normal  com- 
ponent force  of  Theorem  2,  is  less  than  that  of  any  distribution 
of  imaginary  magnetic  matter  not  confined  to  that  surface,  but 
still  producing  over  it  the  same  potential  or  the  same  normal 
component  force ;  and  that  the  electro -magnetic  dynamical 
value  of  the  determinate  distribution  of  currents  on  8  which 
produces  at  that  surface  the  prescribed  potential  or  the  pre- 
scribed normal  component  force  of  Theorem  3,  is  less  than  that 
of  any  distribution  of  currents  not  confined  to  S,  but  still  pro- 
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ducing  the  same  potential  or  the  same  normal  component  force 
over  that  surface. 

598.  To  pass  from  a  determinate  distribution  of  imaginary 
mao'netic  matter,  or  a  determinate  distribution  of  electric 
currents,  to  a  distribution  of  magnetization  which  shall  pro- 
duce the  same  resultant  force,  is  as  we  have  seen  (§  587)  an 
indeterminate  problem,  even  if  the  force  is  given  throughout 
space.  Still  more  is  the  problem  indeterminate  if  the  force  be 
given  in  only  one  part  of  space,  and  it  is  required  to  find  a  dis- 
tribution of  magnetization  in  the  remainder  of  space  which 
shall  produce  that  force.  To  find  the  complete  solution  of  this 
problem  with  the  proper  arbitrary  functions,  we  may  proceed 
either  from  the  determinate  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic 
matter  of  §  591,  Theorems  1  and  2,  or  from  the  determinate 
distribution  of  electric  currents  of  §  591,  Theorems  3  and  4,  on 
the  bounding  surface.  Our  first  step  towards  the  complete 
solution  shall  be  to  find,  from  a  determinate  distribution  of 
imaginary  magnetic  matter,  or  from  a  determinate  distribu- 
tion of  electric  currents,  on  a  surface  S,  distributions  of 
magnetization  confined  to  this  surface  which  shall  produce  the 
given  external  force. 

599.  Divide  the  whole  superficial  distribution  of  imaginary 
magnetic  matter  into  an  infinite  number  of  equal  parts,  irre- 
spectively of  sign.  As  in  §  523,  join  positive  and  negative 
parts  in  pairs  chosen  arbitrarily,  by  arbitrary  curves  all  in  the 
surface  8,  and  lay  solenoids  of  equal  strengths  along  these 
curves.  Thus  on  the  surface  8  a  distribution  of  tangential 
magnetization  to  a  certain  degree  arbitrary  is  obtained,  which 
shall  produce  through  external  space  a  determinate  distribution 
of  magnetic  force  fulfilling  the  prescribed  surface  condition. 
A  complete  representation  of  what  is  arbitrary  in  this  solution 
consists  of  any  distribution  whatever  of  closed  solenoids,  each 
wholly  coincident  with  8.  Any  such  distribution  of  magneti- 
zation may  (§  510,  Cor.  2)  be  superimposed  on  one  fulfilling  the 
prescribed  condition  without  violating  this  fulfilment. 

600.  To  proceed  from  surface  distribution  of  currents  to 
surface  distribution  of  magnetism  ;  (which  if  8  is  simply 
continuous  can  be  done  always,  but  if  S  is  complexly  con- 
tinuous can  only  be   done  when   every  stream  line  bounds 
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an  area  on  S ;)  divide  S  by  electric  stream  lines  into  an 
infinite  number  of  bands  of  sucb  breadths  as  to  give  equal 
strengths  of  current  in  them.  This  division  must  begin  and 
end  in  points  which  for  the  present  I  call  poles.  There 
must  therefore  be  at  least  two  poles,  and  there  may  be  any 
number,  odd  or  even,  greater  than  two.  These  poles  I  call 
north  or  positive  when  the  electric  currents  in  the  bands  en- 
circling them  are  in  the  direction  in  which  the  hands  of  a 
watch,  placed  upon  them  facing  outwards,  would  move.  All 
the  poles  may  be  north  poles  or  all  south  poles,  or  some  may 
be  north  and  some  south.  Commencing  with  any  one  of  the 
poles,  substitute  a  magnetic  shell  passing  through  it  and  lying 
altogether  on  S,  for  each  band  encircling  it.  If  the  whole  sur- 
face can  be  thus  exhausted  the  thing  is  done.  If  not,  take 
next  a  pole  on  the  unexhausted  portion  of  surface  and  follow 
again  the  same  rule ;  and  so  on  until  for  each  infinitely  thin 
band  of  current,  a  magnetic  shell  has  been  substituted.  Thus 
we  have  (§  508)  a  complex  magnetic  shell  instead  of  the  distri- 
bution of  currents.  Unlike  the  result  of  §  599,  this  result  is 
determinate,  involving,  however,  one  arbitrary  constant.  The 
solutions  thus  obtained,  differing  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  two  or  more  poles  have  been  taken,  are,  each  of  them,  fully 
determinate.  The  difference  between  any  two  of  them  is 
clearly  a  uniform  magnetic  shell  of  determinate  strength  coin- 
cident with  the  whole  of  S.  The  general  solution  comprehend- 
ing them  all,  or  any  combination  of  them,  is  had  by  taking  any 
one  of  them  and  superimposing  upon  it  a  uniform  magnetic 
shell  of  arbitrary  strength,  coincident  with  the  whole  of  S. 
This  arbitrary  part  of  the  general  solution  being  a  "closed 
shell"  (§  512,  Cor.  5)  exercises  no  resultant  force  through 
either  external  or  internal  space. 

601.  Consider  lastly,  the  general  problem  of  finding  magne- 
tization on  and  within  any  closed  simply  continuous  surface  S, 
which  shall  produce  the  determinate  external  distribution  of 
force  (§  591,  Theorems  1  and  2)  due  to  any  arbitrarily  given  poten- 
tial or  arbitrarily  given  normal  component  force,  for  every  exter- 
nal point  infinitely  near  8,  with,  of  course,  the  condition  that  the 
surface  integral  over  the  whole  of  8  of  the  given  potential  or  of 
the  given  normal  component  force  is  zero.     In  Theorems  1,  2, 
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and  3  of  §  591,  proved  in  §§  592,  593,  and  594,  we  have  seen 
that  a  determinate  distribution  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter, 
or  a  determinate  distribution  of  electric  currents,  over  S,  may 
be  found  which  shall  produce  the  specified  external  distribution 
of  force.  And  in  §§  599  and  600  we  have  seen  how  in  any 
case  when  a  surface  distribution,  either  of  magnetic  matter  or 
of  electric  currents  has  been  found,  we  can  find  synthetically  a 
surface  distribution  of  magnetization  which  shall  produce  the 
same  external  force ;  this  magnetization  being  purely  tangential, 
involving  an  arbitrary  function  when  derived  from  imaginary 
magnetic  matter,  and  being  purely  normal,  involving  an  arbi- 
trary constant  when  derived  from  distribution  of  currents. 

The  complete  solution  of  the  present  problem  is  obtained  by 
first  assuming  arbitrarily  any  distribution  of  magnetization 
whatever  within  S,  which  may  be  altogether  bodily  magne- 
tization spread  through  the  interior,  or  altogether  surface  mag- 
netization, whether  tangential  or  normal  or  oblique,  infinitely 
close  to  the  inside  of  8,  or  in  part  bodily  magnetization,  and 
in  part  surface  magnetization ;  then  finding  the  external 
potential  or  normal  component  force  at  points  infinitely 
near  8,  due  to  this  magnetization,  according  as  it  is  poten- 
tial or  normal  component  force  that  is  given ;  then  subtract- 
ing from  the  given  potential  or  normal  component  force  the 
potential  or  normal  component  force  due  to  the  arbitrarily 
assumed  magnetization ;  and  lastly,  finding  (at  pleasure  either) 
a  tangential  or  a  normal  distribution  of  magnetization  on  8 
which  shall  produce  potential  or  normal  component  force 
equal  to  the  difference.  The  surface-magnetization  thus  found, 
compounded  with  the  arbitrarily  assumed  magnetization,  is 
the  most  general  distribution  of  magnetization  within  8  which 
can  produce,  at  external  points  infinitely  close  to  8,  the  given 
potential  or  the  given  normal  component  force. 


XXIX.  On  the  Electric  Currents  ly  which  the  Phenomena  of 
Terrestrial  Magnetism  may  he  'prodiiced. 

[From  the  Repoi-t  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Meeting  of  1867  in  Oxford.] 

602.   It  is  a  well-known   theorem,  first   demonstrated   by 
Green,  that  the  action  of  a  mass  of  any  nature  in  attracting 
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an  external  point,  may  be  represented  by  means  of  a  distribu- 
tion of  matter  of  the  same  kind  over  the  surface  of  the  body  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  a  certain  distribution  of  matter  over  the 
surface  of  a  body  may  be  determined,  which  will  produce 
exactly  the  same  force,  whether  of  gravitation,  of  magnetism, 
or  of  electricity  as  results  from  the  body  itself.  Thus,  by 
applying  this  theorem  to  the  case  in  which  the  force  considered 
is  that  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  we  see  that  a  certain  distribu- 
tion of  imaginary  magnetic  matter  may  be  found  which  would 
produce  all  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  observed 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  above  it,  except  those  which  are 
due  to  atmospheric  or  external  sources  of  magnetism,  if  any 
such  exist.  This  proposition,  although  of  great  theoretical 
interest,  cannot  be  entertained  as  expressing  a  physical  fact ; 
for  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  conceive  internal 
sources  of  terrestrial  magnetism  to  exist.  We  may  either 
imagine,  as  Gilbert  did,  the  earth  to  be  wholly  or  in  part  a 
magnet,  such  as  a  magnet  of  steel,  or  we  may  conceive  it  to  be 
an  electro-magnet  with  or  without  a  core  susceptible  of  in- 
duced magnetism.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  this 
second  hypothesis  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  [?  Feb.  4, 
1872];  and  indeed  we  have  now  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  existence  of  terrestrial  currents,  producing  wholly  or 
in  part  the  magnetic  phenomena,  is  a  physical  fact.  [The 
"  earth  currents "  which  render  the  localization  of  a  fault  in  a 
submarine  cable  so  difficult,  certainly  contribute  to  the  result- 
ant magnetic  force  observed  at  the  earth's  surface.]  Connected 
with  this  it  becomes  an  interesting  question,  whether  mere 
electric  currents  could  produce  the  actual  phenomena  observed. 
Ampere's  electro-magnetic  theory  leads  us  to  an  affirmative 
answer,  but  an  answer  which  must  be  regarded  as  merely 
theoretical ;  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  [compare  §  546, 
footnote]  to  conceive  of  the  currents  which  he  describes 
round  the  molecules  of  matter,  as  having  a  physical  exist- 
ence. The  idea  of  an  electro-magnet  is  what  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  when  we  endeavour  to  imagine  a  possible  elec- 
trical theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism ;  and  the  question  which 
now  occurs  is  this  : — Can  the  magnetic  phenomena  at  the 
earth's  surface,  and  above  it,  be  produced  by  an  internal  dis- 
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tribution  of  closed  galvanic  currents  occupying  a  certain  limited 
space  below  the  surface  ?  The  answer  is,  that  whatever  be  the 
form  and  magnetic  contents  of  the  earth,  the  same  force  as  that 
which  it  exerts  upon  any  exterior  point  may  actually  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  distribution  of  closed  electric  currents 
on  the  surface.  I  have  arrived  at  this  result  with  the  aid  of 
Ampere's  theory  of  the  closed  circuit,  by  means  of  the  theorem 
of  Green  already  mentioned,  and  by  an  analogous  theorem  of 
which  a  physical  demonstration  may  be  given  by  considerations 
connected  with  fluid  motion.  The  steps  in  the  analytical  pro- 
cess of  determining  the  required  distribution  of  closed  currents 
are  as  follows  : — 

603,  Let  F  be  the  magnetic  potential,  according  to  Green's 
definition,  at  any  exterior  point  P ;  da  slu  element  of  the  sur- 
face ;  A  the  distance  from  da  to  P ;  I,  m,  n  the  direction-cosines 
of  the  normal  at  da. 


I.  rind  p,  so  that  ff^=  V. 


II.  Find  17*  so  that  - — i— - — l — -—  =  0  for  internal  points, 
dx'^  ^  dy''  ^  dz''  r  ' 

,  .dJJ  ^      dU  ,     dU  ...  n  dU 

and  L-rr--\-'m— — y-n——=ip  at  the  suriace,  or  -— =rp. 
dx  dy         dz       '^  dv      *^ 

III.  Construct  on  the  surface  a  "  map  of  the  values  of  J7." 

If  wires  be  laid  along  the  lines  round  the  surface  correspond- 
ing to  sufl&ciently  close  equidifferent  values  of  TJ,  as  indicated 
by  this  map,  and  if  currents  of  equal  intensity  be  made  to 
circulate  through  them  (each  being  a  closed  curve),  the  electro- 
magnetic force  that  will  result,  upon  external  points,  will  be 
the  same  as  the  force  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

The  explicit  solution  of  this  problem  is  very  easy,  when  the 
body  considered  is  a  sphere ;  as  is  actually  the  case,  to  a  suffi- 
cient degTee  of  approximation,  with  reference  to  the  Earth. 

Thus,  if  the  potential  at  the  surface  be  given  by  the  equation 

F=ri-l-F,H-r3  +  etc., 

where  Y-^,  Fg,  etc.,  may  be  calculated  for  any  latitude,  by  means 
of  the  Gaussian  constants  [and  a  denote  the  radius   of  the 

*  \Note,  Jan.  17,  1872. — This  function  is  sucli  that  its  surface  value  is 
equal  to  the  superficial  function  P  of  §  579,  multiplied  by  47r.] 
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spherical  surface],  we  readily  find  [Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural 
Philosophy,  ^PP-  B.  (52)] 

/)=j^{3r,+5r2+7r3+etc.} 

■iTra 

C^=-i-{F+(F,+|F,4-ir8etc.)} 

Hence  we  have  the  means  of  constructing  an  electro-magnetic 
model  of  the  earth,  which  would  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities 
that  can  be  expressed  in  a  map  constructed  upon  Gauss's 
theory. 

"  Chaptee  X. — Magnetic  Induction. 

On  the  Theory  of  Magnetic  Induction  in  Crystalline  and  Non- 
Crystalline  Substances. 

XXX.  [From  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  March  1851.] 

604.  Poisson,  in  his  mathematical  theory  of  magnetic  induc- 
tion, founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  "  magnetic  fluids  "  moveable 
within  the  infinitely  small  "  magnetic  elements"  of  which  he 
assumes  magnetizable  matter  to  be  constituted,  does  not  over- 
look the  possibility  of  these  magnetic  elements  being  non- 
spherical  and  symmetrically  arranged  in  crystalline  matter; 
and  he  remarks,  that  a  finite  spherical  portion  of  such  a  sub- 
stance would,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet,  act 
differently  according  to  the  different  positions  into  which  it 
might  be  turned  with  its  centre  held  fixed.""'  But  "  such  a  cir- 
cumstance not  having  yet  been  observed," -f*  he  excludes  the 


*  ["  The  substance  of  a  homogeneous  solid  is  called  isotropic  when  a  spheri- 
"  cal  portion  of  it  tested  by  any  physical  agency  exhibits  no  difference  in 
"  quality  however  it  is  turned.  Or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  a  cubical 
"  portion  cut  from  any  position  in  an  isotropic  body  exhibits  the  same 
"  qualities  relatively  to  each  pair  of  parallel  faces.  Or  two  equal  and  similar 
"  portions  cut  from  any  positions  in  the  body  not  subject  to  the  condition  of 
"  parallelism  (§  675)  are  undistiuguishable  from  one  another.  A  substance 
"  which  is  not  isotrojiic  but  exhibits  differences  of  quality  in  different  direc- 
"  tions  is  called  aeolotropic." — Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy, 
§676.] 

+  "  M^moire  sur  le  Magngtisme  en  Mouvement."  {Mem.  de  VlmtUut, 
1823,  vol.  vi.  Paris,  1827.)  For  quotations  from  this  and  the  two  preceding 
memoirs  of  Poisson,  showing  his  theoretical  anticipation  of  the  discovery  of 
magnecrystallic  action,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  article. 

2G 
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consideration  of  the  structure  whicli  would  lead  to  it  from  his 
researches,  and  confines  himself  in  his  theory  of  magnetic  in- 
duction to  the  case  of  matter,  consisting  either  of  spherical 
magnetic  elements,  or  of  non-symmetrically  disposed  elements 
of  any  forms.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  modification  which  he 
would  have  introduced  into  his  formula;  to  make  them  applic- 
able to  a  crystalline  structure  such  as  he  describes ;  but,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  writer  has  hitherto  attempted  to  make 
this  extension  of  Poisson's  mathematical  theory  of  magnetic 
induction.  Now,  however,  when  a  recent  discovery  of  Pliicker's 
has  established  the  very  circumstance,  the  observation  of  which 
was  wanting  to  induce  Poisson  to  enter  upon  a  full  treatment 
of  the  subject,  the  importance  of  working  out  a  mathematical 
theory  of  magnetic  induction  is  obvious.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  no  theory  founded  on  Poisson's 
hypothesis  of  "two  magnetic  fluids"  moveable  in  the  "mag- 
netic elements"  could  be  satisfactory,  as  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  truth  of  any  such  hypothesis  is  extremely  improbable. 
Hence  it  is  at  present  desirable  that  a  complete  theory  of  mag- 
netic induction  in  crystalline  or  non- crystalline  matter  should 
be  established  independently  of  any  hypothesis  of  magnetic 
fluids,  and,  if  possible,  upon  a  purely  experimental  foundation. 
With  this  object,  I  have  endeavoured  to  detach  the  hypothesis 
of  magnetic  fluids  from  Poisson's  theory,  and  to  substitute 
elementary  principles  deducible  from  it  as  the  foundation  of  a 
mathematical  theory  identical  with  Poisson's  in  all  substantial 
conclusions.  In  the  present  communication  I  shall  state  these 
principles,  and  poiut  out  what  modifications  of  them  may  be 
required  by  a  more  complete  experimental  investigation  of  the 
subject  than  has  yet  been  made;  and,  adopting  them  tem- 
porarily as  axioms  of  magnetic  induction,  I  shall  give  an 
account  of  some  important  practical  conclusions  deduced  from 
them,  by  mathematical  reasoning  which  I  propose  to  publish 
on  a  future  occasion. 

Some  explanations  and  definitions  are  prefixed  to  show  the 
signification  in  which  certain  extremely  convenient  terms  and 
expressions,  occasionally  employed  by  Faraday  and  other 
writers,  will  be  used  in  what  follows. 

605.  Definition. — The  force  at  any  point  due  to  a  magnet  is 
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the  force  which  it  would  exert  on  the  north  pole  of  an  infinitely- 
thin,  uniformly  and  longitudinally  magnetized  bar  of  unit 
strength  placed  at  that  point,'""  if  it  experienced  no  inductive 
action  from  the  latter  magnet. 

Definition. — The  total  magnetic  force  at  any  point  is  the  force 
which  the  north  pole  of  a  unit  bar-magnet  would  experience 
from  all  magnets  which  exert  any  sensible  action  on  it,  if  it 
produced  no  inductive  action  on  any  magnet  or  other  body. 
Or, 

The  total  magnetic  force  at  any  point  is  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  force  experienced  by  either  pole,  placed  at  that 
point,  of  an  infinitely  thin  bar,  uniformly  and  longitudinally 
magnetized  to  a  finite  degree  of  intensity,  by  the  infinitely 
small  numerical  measure  of  the  magnetic  strength  of  the  bar ; 
and  its  direction  is  that  of  the  force  experienced  by  the  north 
pole  of  the  bar. 

Definition. — Any  space  at  every  point  of  which  there  is  a 
finite  magnetic  force  is  called  "  a  field  of  magnetic  force  ;"  or, 
magnetic  being  understood,  simply  "  a  field  of  force ;"  or,  some- 
times, "  a  magnetic  field." 

Definition. — A  "  line  of  force"  is  a  line  drawn  through  a  mag- 


*  "If  two  infinitely  thin  bars  be  equally,  and  each  uniformly  and  longi- 
tudinally, magnetized,  and  if,  when  an  end  of  one  is  placed  at  a  unit  of  dis- 
tance from  an  end  of  the  other,  the  mutual  force  between  these  ends  is  unity, 
the  magnetic  strength  of  each  is  unity."  (Philosophical  Magazhie,  Oct.  1850, 
pp.  241,  242.)  The  definition  of  magnetic  force  in  the  text  will  agree  pre- 
cisely with  the  definition  of  "  magnetic  force  in  absolute  measure  "  adopted 
by  the  Royal  Society,  in  its  Instructions  for  making  observations  on 
terrestrial  magnetism,  if,  in  the  definition  of  a  unit  bar,  the  unit  of  length 
understood  be  one  foot,  and  the  unit  of  force,  a  force  which,  if  acting  on 
a  grain  of  matter,  would  in  one  second  of  time  generate  one  foot  per  second 
of  velocity.     (See  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  pp.  16,  33,  37.) 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  unit  of  force  wiU  be  the  fraction  -  of  the 

9 
weight,  in  any  locality,  of  one  grain  of  matter,  if  g  denote   the  velocity 
acquired  in  one  second  by  a  falling  body  in  that  locaUty;  and  that  it  is 

therefore  very  nearly  of  the  weight,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or 

Ireland,  of  a  grain.  [Addition,  May  30,  1872. — The  units  of  mass  and  length 
now  adopted  are  the  gramme  and  the  centimetre.  As  32 '2  feet  is  equal  to 
981 '6  centimetres,  we  may  take  982  as  the  number  of  absolute  kinetic  units 
of  force,  in  the  apparent  force  of  gravity  on  one  gramme  of  matter  in  these 
latitudes.] 
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netic  field  in  tlie  direction  of  the  force  at  each  point  through 
which  it  passes  ;  or  a  line  touched  at  each  point  of  itself  by  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  force. 

Definition. — A  "uniform  field  of  magnetic  force"  is  a  space 
throughout  which  the  lines  of  force  are  parallel  straight  lines, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  force  is  uniform. 

Definition. — A  substance  magnetized  so  that  the  intensity 
and  direction  of  magnetization  at  each  point  (§  462)  are  repre- 
sented by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  sides 
represent  the  intensities  and  directions  at  the  same  point  in 
two  other  distributions,  is  said  to  possess  a  distribution  of 
magnetism  which  is  the  resultant  of  these  two  superimposed, 
one  on  the  other. 

It  is  demonstrated  by  Poisson,  that  the  force  at  any  point 
due  to  a  resultant  distribution  of  magnetism  is  the  resultant  of 
the  forces  that  would  be  produced  at  the  same  point  if  the 
component  distributions  existed  separately. 

606.  Axioms  of  Magnetic  Force. 

I.  AU  mechanical  action  which  a  magnet  experiences  in  virtue 
of  its  magnetism  is  due  to  other  magnets.* 

II.  The  action  between  any  two  magnets  is  mutual. 

III.  The  whole  action  experienced  by  any  magnet  is  the 
mechanical  resultant  of  the  actions  which  it  would  experience 
from  aU  the  magnets  in  its  neighbourhood,  if  each  acted  on  it 
as  if  the  others  were  removed,  the  distributions  of  magnetism 
in  the  two  remaining  unaltered. 

607.  Laws  of  Magnetic  Induction  according  to  Poisson's  Theory. 

I.  When  a  given  body,  susceptible  of  inductive  magnetization 
(whether  it  be  ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic),  is  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  magnet,  it  becomes  magnetized  in  a  manner 
dependent  solely  on  the  field  of  force  which  it  is  made  to  occupy. 

II.  Superposition  of  Magnetic  Inductions. — Different  magnets 
placed  simultaneously  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  inductively 
magnetizable  (ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic)  body  induce  in  it 
a  distribution  of  magnetism  which  is  the  resultant  of  the 
different  distributions  that  would  be  induced  by  the  separate 

*  This  principle  appears,  from  his  discovery  that  the  phsenomena  of  terres- 
trial magnetism  are  produced  by  the  earth  acting  as  a  great  magnet,  to  have 
been  first  recognised  by  Gilbert. 
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influences  of  the  different  magnets,  each  in  its  own  position, 
with  the  others  removed. 

608.  The  first  of  these  two  propositions  merely  implies  that 
any  magnet,  whether  an  electro-magnet,  or  a  magnet  consisting  of 
magnetized  substance,  which  produces  at  each  point  of  a  certain 
space  the  same  "force"  as  another  magnet  of  any  kind,  would 
produce  the  same  inductive  effect  on  a  magnetizable  substance 
occupying  that  space.  Everything  that  is  known  of  inductive 
action  is  consistent  with  it;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  universally 
admitted  as  an  axiomatic  principle. 

609.  The  second  proposition,  which  asserts  the  mutual  inde- 
pendence of  superimposed  magnetic  inductions,  is  equivalent  to 
an  assertion  that,  if  the  force  at  every  point  of  a  magnetic  field 
be  altered  in  a  certain  ratio,  .the  magnetization  of  a  substance 
placed  in  it  will  be  altered  proportionately.  This  is  undoubtedly 
not  a  principle  of  universal  application.  It  is  not  applicable 
to  steel,  nor  to  the  substances  of  which  natural  magnets  are 
composed ;  nor,  in  general,  to  substances  possessing  in  any 
degree  that  property  of  resisting  magnetization  or  demagnetiza- 
tion, called  by  Poisson  "  coercive  force,"  in  virtue  of  which  they 
can  permanently  retain  magnetism.  Neither  is  it,  as  Joule's 
experiments,  and  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Gartenhauser 
and  Miiller  demonstrate,  appKcable  to  soft  iron,  except  as  an 
approximate  law  of  the  magnetization  when  the  magnetizing 
force  does  not  exceed  certain  limits  of  intensity.  But,  that  it 
is  very  approximately,  if  not  rigorously,  fulfilled  in  the  mag- 
netization of  all  homogeneous  substances  of  very  feeble  inductive 
capacity,  and  destitute  of  "  coercive  force"  (as  all  known  diamag- 
netics  and  all  ferromagnetics  which  contain  no  iron  or  nickel, 
or  only  very  small  proportions  in  chemical  combination,  appear 
to  be),  is,  I  think,  extremely  probable.  The  foundation  of  a 
complete  theory  of  magnetic  induction  requires  an  experimental 
investigation  of  the  laws  according  to  which  the  "  coercive 
force"  acts  in  various  substances,  and  of  the  variation  of  induc- 
tive capacity  produced  in  soft  iron,  and  it  may  be  in  other  sub- 
stances, by  actual  magnetization.  The  following  conclusions, 
being  mathematical  deductions  from  the  laws  stated  above,  are 
liable  to  modification,  according  to  the  deviations  from  those 
laws  which  actual  experiments  may  point  out : — 
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610.  1.  The  determination  of  the  conditions  of  magnetic  in- 
duction in  a  body  of  any  kind  in  any  circumstances  may  be 
made  to  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  magnetization 
induced  in  a  homogeneous  sphere  of  the  same  substance,  placed 
in  a  uniform  field  of  magnetic  force. 

2.  A  homogeneous  sphere  of  any  substance  placed  in  a 
uniform  field  of  force  becomes  uniformly  magnetized  in  parallel 
lines  with  an  intensity  which  is  independent  of  the  radius  of 
the  sphere. 

[To  prove  this,  imagine  a  uniformly  magnetized  sphere  of 
substance  having  infinite  "  coercive  power."  Let  a  spherical 
portion  be  removed  from  its  interior.  The  resultant  force 
at  any  point  in  the  hollow  will  be  (§§  479,  473)  that  due 
to  "  imaginary  magnetic  matter  "or  free  polarity,  as  it  may  be 
properly  called,  on  the  outer  and  inner  spherical  surface  bound- 
ing the  magnetized  matter  which  is  left.  The  surface  density 
of  the  polarity  at  any  point  of  either  surface  will  be  equal  to 
i  cos  6,  if  i  denote  the  intensity  of  the  magnetization  and  6  the 
angle  between  the  direction  of  magnetization  and  the  radius 
through  the  point  considered.  The  distribution  on  one  alone  of 
the  spherical  surfaces,  according  to  a  very  elementary  result  of 
spherical  analysis  stated  above  in  a  foot-note  on  §  479  (and  proved 
in  the  appended  foot-note*),  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  mag- 

*  To  find  the  resultant  due  to  one  such  distribution  of  matter  on  a  spheri- 
cal surface,  imagine  first  a  solid  material  globe  of  uniform  volume-density  p 
throughout.  By  Newton's  theorems  for  the  attraction  of  a  uniform  spheri- 
cal mass,  acting  according  to  his  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, the  resultant  force  at  any  point  within  the  substance  will  be  towards 

the  centre,  and  equal  to  -^  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  the  attracted  point 
from  the  centre  of  the  globe.     Consider  now  two  equal  globes,  one  of  uni- 


form positive  matter  and  the  other  of  uniform  negative  matter  of  the  same 
density,  the  former  repelling  and  the  latter  attracting  a  unit  of  positive 
matter  (as  in  the  electric  and  magnetic  applications  of  the  Newtonian  law). 
Let  them  be  placed  with  their  centres  C  and  C",  at  any  distance  apart  less 
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netization,  and  equal  to  -5-  ;  and  therefore  tlie  two  balance  one 

another  for  every  point  within  the  supposed  hollow  space. 
The   resultant   force  is  therefore  zero  throughout   this  space. 

than  the  sum  of  their  radii,  and  first  imagine  their  materials  to  co-exist  in 
the  space  common  to  the  two  spherical  volumes,  each  acting  as  if  the  other 
were  away.     The  resultant  force  at  any  point  P  within  this  space  wiU  be 

found  by  compounding  a  force  equal  to  -—■  OP  with   a  force  — ~-  G'P,     in 

the  direction  from  P  towards  C,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  parallelo- 
gram of  forces,  will  be  in  the  direction  PD  parallel  to  GG',  and  wiU  be  equal 

to  —^  GG'.     This  (as  the  positive  and  negative  matters  in  the  space  common 

to  the  two  spheres  neutralize  one  another)  is  therefore  the  resultant  force  at 
P,  due  to  uniform  distribution  of  positive  and  negative  matter  in  the  two 
meniscuses  formed  by  the  non-coincident  portions  of  the  two  spheres,  Now 
let  GG'  become  infinitely  small,  and  p  infinitely  large,  and  denote  by  i  the 
product  pGG',  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  any  value  we  please.  The  two 
meniscuses  become  a  continuous  superficial  distribution  of  matter  over  a 
single  spherical  surface,  having  for  surface-density  i  cos  6,  at  any  point  where 
the  inclination  of  the  normal  to  the  diameter  through  GG'  is  B.  The  re- 
sultant force  is  parallel  to  this  diameter  and  of  constant  value  equal  to  —^ 
throughout  the  entire  spherical  space. 

A  similar  investigation  gives  the  resultant  magnetic  force  at  any  point  in 
the  interior  of  a  uniformly  magnetized  ellipsoid  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  con- 
venient to  consider  components  of  magnetization  and  of  force  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  three  principal  axes.  Thus  if  a,  ^,  y  be  the  components  of 
magnetization,  and  JE,  ^,  B  the  components  of  the  magnetic  force  according 
to  the  polar  definition,  we  find 

-y_47rglg      ^_47r§/3      „_Atc^ 

.±— ^— ,  iS— ^— .  ^—    3     ' 

where  ^^,  \%  ^(E  denote  the  three  elliptic  integrals  which  appear  in  (6)  of 
§  23,  above,  each  with  the  factor  V(l  —  6^)^(1  —e'^)  retained.  These  expres- 
sions depend  only  on  the  proportions  of  the  axes,  and  therefore  the  resultant 
force  is  zero  in  the  hollow  space  left,  when  from  a  uniformly  magnetized 
ellipsoid  any  similar  ellipsoidal  portion  with  principal  axes  in  the  same  direc- 
tions is  removed.  Hence  the  demonstration  of  the  text  proves  that  an 
ellipsoid  of  homogeneous  substance,  susceptible  of  magnetic  induction,  becomes 
uniformly  magnetized  when  placed  in  a  uniform  field  of  force.  An  obvious 
extension  of  §  626,  below,  gives  the  following  equations  for  determining 
a,  ^,  y,  the  components  of  the  magnetization,  in  terms  of  F,  G,  H,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  force  of  the  field,  fi,  fx!,  it,"  the  principal  susceptibilities,  and 
(Z,  m,  n),  {V,  m',  n'),  {]!',  m",  n")  the  three  principal  inductive  axes,  all 
specified  with  reference  to  the  directions  of  the  three  principal  axes  of 
figure 

(1+^-^  )l'^  +(1+^/*  )»«/3  +(1+^M  )«7  =A*  {Fl  ■\-Gm  +En) 
(1+1^^'  )ra  +(1+1^^'  )m'/3  +  (1+^/*'  )n'y  =,.'{Fl'  +Gm'  ^Hn') 
(l-fl^/.'0ra+(l-f^/.")m"/3-f(l+*-^^")«"7  =  /."(i^r+O;»"+^.O. 
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Keplacing  now  the  magnetized  material  in  the  hollow  space,  let 
the  uniformly  magnetized  hollow  sphere  be  placed  in  a  uniform 
field  of  force,  and  instead  of  "  coercive  power,"  let  its  substance 
be  endowed  with  such  inductive  susceptibility  in  each  part 
of  it,  that  by  induction  it  shall  remain  uniformly  magnetized. 
The  magnetizing  force  actually  experienced  by  any  spherical 
portion  of  it  is  the  same  as  if  the  surrounding  substance  were 
removed.  Hence  different  equal  spherical  portions  of  the 
whole  require  equal  inductive  susceptibilities  to  keep  them 
equally  magnetized ;  and  as  we  may  suppose  these  spherical 
portions  to  be  as  small  as  we  please,  it  follows  that  the  induc- 
tive susceptibiKty  must  be  equal  throughout,  and  that  if  the 
substance  be  eeolotropic  its  quality  must  be  throughout  similarly 
related  to  the  force  of  the  field.  Conversely,  the  inductive 
magnetization  experienced  by  a  globe  of  homogeneous  substance 
devoid  of  "  coercive  power  "  when  placed  in  a  uniform  field  of 
force,  must  be  uniform  and  in  parallel  lines.] 

3.  If  the  sphere  be  of  isotropic  substance,  the  lines  of  its 
magnetization  are  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lines  of  force 
in  the  field  into  which  it  is  introduced,  and  the  intensity  of 
magnetization  is  equal  to  the  product  of  a  constant  (which  may 
be  called  the  inductive  capacity  of  the  svhstance)  into  the  inten- 
sity of  the  magnetizing  force. 

[For  obvious  reasons  I  now  prefer  a  different  definition  of 
inductive  quality ;  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  prefer  the  one 
word  susceptibility  to  the  two  "  inductive  capacity."  Instead 
of  the  preceding  definition,  therefore,  I  shall  henceforth  adopt 
the  following  : — 

Definition  1. — The  magnetic  susceptihility  of  an  isotropic  sub- 
stance is  the  intensity/  of  magnetization  acquired  hy  an  infinitely 
thin  bar  of  it  placed  lengthwise  in  a  uniform  field  of  unit  mag- 
netic force.     And  I  add  ; — 

Definition  2. — The  magnetic  susceptibility,  in  any  direction  of 
an  ceolotropic  substance  is  the  longitudinal  component  intensity  of 
magnetization  experienced  by  an  infinitely  thin  bar  cut  from  the 
substance  in  that  direction,  and  placed  lengthwise  in  a  uniform 
field  of  unit  force."] 

4.  If  the  sphere  be  of  crystalline  substance,  the  lines  of  its 
magnetization  may  not  in  general  be  in  the  same  direction  as 
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the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  into  which  it  is  introduced ;  and 
they  are  not  so  if  the  sphere,  when  free  to  turn  round  its  centre, 
is  observed  to  be  not  in  equilibrium. 

611.  Definition. — A  ^principal  axis  of  magnetic  induction  of  a 
substance  is  a  line  in  it,  such  that  a  spherical  portion  when  in- 
troduced, with  that  line  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  into  a 
uniform  magnetic  field,  becomes  magnetized  in  the  direction  of 
those  Hnes. 

Definition. — A  principal  inductive  capacity  of  a  substance,  or 
the  inductive  capacity  of  a  substance  in  the  direction  of  a  principal 
axis,  is  the  coefficient  by  which  the  intensity  of  the  magnetiz- 
ing force  must  be  multiplied  to  obtain  the  intensity  of  mag- 
netization when  a  spherical  portion  is  introduced  into  a  uniform 
magnetic  field,  with  a  principal  axis  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
force. 

612.  5.  Any  substance  has  through  every  point  of  it,  three 
principal  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another ;  and  if  the  induc- 
tive capacities  with  reference  to  three  such  axes  be  different, 
no  other  line  through  the  same  point  is  a  principal  axis.* 

6.  If  the  inductive  capacities  with  reference  to  two  principal 
axes  through  any  point  of  a  homogeneous  substance  be  equal, 
every  line  in  the  plane  of  these  two,  or  parallel  to  it,  is  a  prin- 
cipal axis,  and  the  inductive  capacities  with  reference  to  all 
these  principal  axes  are  equal. 

7.  If  the  inductive  capacities  with  reference  to  three  principal 
axes  through  any  point  of  a  substance  be  equal,  every  line 
through  the  substance  is  a  principal  axis,  and  the  inductive 
capacities  with  reference  to  all  directions  are  equal;  or  the 
substance  is  destitute  of  magnecrystallic  properties. 

613.  8.  A  spherical  portion  of  any  homogeneous  substance, 
supported  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
can  turn  freely  in  any  manner  round  its  centre  which  is  immove- 
able, cannot  be  in  equilibrium  unless  a  principal  axis  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force.     If  the  three  principal  inductive 

*  Such,  it  may  be  expected,  will  be  the  magnetic  circumstances  in  the  case 
of  any  transparent  substance  which  belongs  to  the  optical  class  of  "  biaxal 
crystals ; "  and  its  three  principal  axes  of  magnetic  induction  will  be  the 
three  rectangular  axes  deduced  by  Sir  David  Brewster  from  the  *'  optic  axes," 
and  known  in  the  undulatory  theory  as  the  principal  axes  of  elasticity  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  undulations  are  propagated. 
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capacities  be  unequal,  the  body  will  be  in  stable'"'^  equilibrium 
with  the  principal  axis  of  greatest  inductive  capacity,  or  in  un- 
stable equilibrium  with  either  of  the  two  other  principal  axes,  in 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force.  If  the  two  less  principal  in- 
ductive capacities  be  equal  to  one  another,  the  body  will  be  in 
stable^^"^  equilibrium  with  the  principal  axis  of  greatest  inductive 
capacity  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  or  in  unstable 
equilibrium  with  the  same  axis  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of 
force.  If  the  two  greater  principal  inductive  capacities  be  equal 
to  one  another,  the  body  wiU.  be  in  stable -f-  equilibrium  with  the 
plane  of  the  corresponding  principal  axes  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  force,  or  in  unstable  equilibrium  with  that  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  force. 

614.  9.  If  a  spherical  portion,  of  volume  a,  of  a  substance  of 
which  the  three  principal  inductive  capacities  are  A,  B,  and  G, 
be  held  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  where  the  intensity  of  the 
force  in  absolute  measure  is  R,  with  the  three  principal  axes  of  in- 
duction inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  force  at  angles  of  which 
the  cosines  are  respectively  I,  m,  n,  it  will  receive  a  state  of 
magnetization  which  is  the  resultant  of  three  states  of  uniform 
magnetization;  one  of  intensity  A.Rl,  in  the  direction  of  the 
first  principal  axis ;  a  second  of  intensity  B.Rm,  in  the  direction 
of  the  second  principal  axis  ;  and  a  third,  of  intensity  C.Rn,  in 
the  direction  of  the  third  principal  axis ;  and  it  will  experience 
a  turning  action,  of  which  the  mechanical  definition  is  a  couple, 
of  moment 

(T.R\[m^n''{B—CY-\-nH^{C—Ay-\-l^rri'{A—BY]^  (1), 

in  a  plane  of  which  the  direction  cosines  j  with  reference  to  the 
three  principal  axes  are  respectively 

mn{B-C)     nl(G-A)     lm{A—B) 


D       '         D       '  D 


(2), 


*^  2  In  one  respect  the  equilibrium  might  be  said  to  be  neutral  rather  than 
stable,  since  every  position  into  which  the  body  may  be  turned  round  the 
stable  axis  is  a  position  of  equilibrium. 

t  In  two  respects  the  equilibrium  might  be  said  to  be  neutral ;  since  every 
position  into  which  the  body  may  be  turned  round  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force  is  a  position  of  equilibrium,  and  every  position  into  which  it  may  be 
turned  in  the  plane  of  the  stable  principal  axes  is  a  position  of  eqiiilibrium. 

X  Or  the  cosines  of  the  inchnatious  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  to  the 
three  axes. 
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where  D  denotes  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  numerators  of  these  three  fractions,  or  the  third  factor  of 
the  preceding  expression. 

615.  10.  If  the  sphere  be  infinitely  small,  and  if  it  be  put  into 
a  uniform  or  non-uniform  field  of  force,  the  entire  action  which 
it  experiences,  whether  directive  tendency  or  tendency  to  move 
from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another,  is  defined  by  the  following 
proposition  : — 

The  quantity  of  mechanical  work  which  is  required  to  bring 
the  body  from  a  position  where  the  intensity  of  the  force  is  R, 
and  its  direction  cosines  with  reference  to  the  three  principal 
inductive  axes  I,  m,  n,  to  a  position  where  the  intensity  of  the 
force  is  R',  and  its  direction  cosines  with  reference  to  the  three 
principal  inductive  axes  in  their  new  positions  I',  m' ,  n',  is 
equal  to 

lo-{{AV'+Bm'^-\-Gn'^)R''-{Al'+Bm^-\-Cn'')R'}  (3). 

11.  li  A=.B=G,  this  expression  becomes  simply  \aA 
(Rf^  —  R^),  and  the  proposition  is  equivalent  to  the  mathe- 
matical expression  of  Faraday's  law  regarding  the  tendency  to 
places  of  stronger  or  of  weaker  force,  of  ferromagnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic  non-crystalline  substances,  on  which  some  remarks 
[reprinted,  §§  64 7... 6 68  below]  are  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine  for  October  1850. 

616.  12,  If,  without  moving  its  centre,  the  ball  be  turned  so 
that  its  three  principal  axes  shall  successively  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  force  (the  field  being  non-uniform,  but  the  body 
infinitely  small),  it  will  in  each  position  experience  a  force  in  the 
line  of  most  rapid  variation  of  the  "  force  of  the  field  ;"  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  will  in  general  differ  in  the  three  posi- 
tions, being  proportional  to  A,  B,  and  G  respectively.'"''     If 

*  Thus  a  ball  cut  out  of  a  crystal  of  pure  calcareous  spar,  which  tends  to 
turn  with  its  optic  axis  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force,  and  which  tends 
as  a  whole  from  places  of  stronger  towards  places  of  weaker  force,  would 
experience  this  latter  tendency  less  strongly  when  the  oj^tic  axis  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  force  than  when  it  is  parallel  to  them  ;  since,  accord- 
ing to  §  612  of  the  text,  the  crystal  must  have  greatest  inductive  capacity  or 
(the  language  in  the  text  being  strictly  algebraic  when  negative  quantities 
are  concerned)  least  capacity  for  diamagnetic  induction  perpendicular  to  the 
optic  axis.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  particular  conclusion  has  been  verified 
by  any  experimenter  ;  but  T  am  informed  (Oct.  25,  1850)  by  Mr.  Faraday, 
that  he  finds  a  piece  of  crystalline  bismuth  to  experience  a  different  "  repul- 
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each  of  these  quantities  be  positive,  the  force  on  the  ball  in 
each  position  will  be  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  of  the 
field  increases  ;  if  any  one  of  these  quantities  be  negative,  the 
force  on  the  ball  when  the  corresponding  principal  axis  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  will  be  in  the  contrary  direction, 
or  that  in  which  the  force  of  the  field  decreases  most  rapidly. 

617.  1 3.  If  -4,  jB,  and  C  be  all  positive,  the  body  is  called  ferro- 
magnetic ;  if  they  be  all  negative,  it  is  called  diamagnetic.  No 
substance  has  as  yet  been  found  to  have  some  of  the  quantities 
A,  B,  C  positive,  and  others  negative. 

618.  14.  If  the  inductive  capacities  be  very  small,  all  the  pre- 
ceding conclusions  will  be  applicable  to  the  actions  experienced 
by  bodies  in  air  (ferro- magnetic),  or  in  any  magnetizable  fluid 
of  either  ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic  inductive  capacity,  pro- 
vided, instead  of  the  absolute  inductive  capacities  of  the  sub- 
stance in  each  case,  we  use  for  A,  B,  and  G,  or  for  the 
"  principal  inductive  capacities"  in  the  verbal  enunciations, 
the  excesses  of  the  absolute  principal  inductive  capacities  of 
the  substance,  above  the  inductive  capacity  of  the  fluid. 

619.  Curious  experiments  might  be  made  by  means  of  a  vary- 
ing field  of  force  occupied  by  a  magnetizable  fluid,  and  a  ball  of 

sion"  according  as  it  is  held  witli  its  magnecrystallic  axis  along  or  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  force  in  a  non-uniform  field  ;  the  repulsion  being  less 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  text,  since,  as  a  ball  of  bismuth  would  tend  to  place  its  magne- 
crystallic axis  along  the  lines  of  force,  that  axis  must,  according  to  §  612,  be 
the  principal  axis  of  greatest  inductive  capacity,  or,  bismuth  being  diamag- 
netic, the  axis  of  least  diamagnetic  capacity. 

It  is  right  to  add,  that  what,  according  to  the  theory  explained  in  the 
text,  must  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  peculiar  phsenomena  of  magnetic 
induction  depending  on  magnecrystallic  properties,  was  clearly  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  conjecture  by  Faraday  in  his  22d  Series  (2588)  ia  the  following 
terms  : — "  Or  we  might  suppose  that  the  crystal  is  a  little  more  apt  for  mag- 
"  netic  induction,  or  a  little  less  apt  for  diamagnetic  induction,  in  the  direc- 
"  tion  of  the  magnecrystallic  axis  than  in  other  directions.  But,  if  so,  it 
"  should  surely  show  *  *  *  in  the  case  of  diamagnetic  bodies,  as  bismuth,  a 
"  difference  in  the  degree  of  repulsion  when  presented  with  the  magne- 
"  crystallie  axis  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force 
"  (2552)  ;  which  it  does  not  do."  (Head  before  the  Royal  Society,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1848.)  The  failure  of  the  first  experiment  (2552)  to  detect  this 
difiference  of  action  need  not  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  how  minute 
it  must  probably  be ;  and  the  conjecture,  apparently  abandoned  at  the  time 
by  the  author  for  want  of  experimental  support,  may  be  considered  as  fully 
established  by  his  own  subsequent  experimental  researches. 

[The  following  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1851,  second 
half-year,  under  the  title  "  Magnecrystallic  Property  of  Calcareous  Spar  ": — ] 
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crystalline  substance  allowed  to  move  freely  in  tlie  line  of  most 
rapid  variation  of  the  force.  If  the  inductive  capacity  (whether 
positive  or  negative)  of  the  fluid  be  intermediate  between  the 
greatest  and  the  least  of  the  absolute  principal  inductive  capa- 
cities of  the  substances,  the  ball  will  be  urged  from  places  of 
weaker  towards  places  of  stronger  force  when  its  axis  of 
greatest  inductive  capacity  is  placed  along  the  lines  of  force, 
and  in  the  contrary  direction  when  the  axis  of  least  inductive 
capacity  is  placed  in  the  same  direction. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adjust  the  strength  of  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  so  as  to  satisfy  this  condition  for  a  ferromagnetic 
crystalline  substance;  but  there  might  be  great  difficulty  in 
demonstrating  by  experiment  the  existence  of  the  forces,  on 
account  of  their  feebleness. 


Appendix. 
Quotations  from  Poisson  regarding  Magnecrystallic  Action. 

in. 

620.  " la  forme  des  Clemens  pourra  aussi  influer 

"  sur  cette  intensite ;  et  cette  influence  aura  cela  de  particulier, 

Extract  from  letter  to  the  Editors. 

Glasgow  College,  Nov.  7,  1851. — *  *  *  *  In  the  passage,  as  originally 
published  (line  4  from  beginning  of  foot-note),  the  word  "  more  "  occurred  in 
the  place  of  "less."  The  mistake  was  pointed  out  to  me  last  April  by  Pro- 
fessor Stokes,  and  I  immediately  requested  you  to  correct  it,  which  you 
accordingly  did  by  an  intimation  in  the  "  Errata."  When  the  perplexity 
occasioned  by  the  mistake  is  removed,  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  reading  the 
passage  carefully,  that  the  mistake  itself  was  only  a  slip  of  the  pen,  as  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  it  is  asserted  that  a  crystal  of  pure  calcareous 
spar  must  have  the  "  least  capacity  for  diamagnetic  induction,  perpendicular 
to  the  optic  axis." 

This  conclusion  is  verified  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  who  describes  experiments,  in 
a  paper  published  in  your  September  Number,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
diamagnetic  inductive  capacity  of  calcareous  spar  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  optic  axis  is  to  its  diamagnetic  inductive  capacity  perpendicular  to  the 
optic  axis  as  57  to  51. — I  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Thomson. 

[We  have  also  received  a  communication  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Tyndall, 
who  in  reference  to  a  note  received  by  him  from  Prof.  Thomson,  writes  as 
follows  : — "  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  facts  are  precisely  what  they  are 
"  here  stated  to  be.  Previous  to  writing  the  remarks  in  question,  I  looked 
"  to  the  Errata,  but  not  it  seems  with  sufficient  attention,  for  Professor 
"  Thomson's  correction  escaped  me.  Not  only  do  our  results  agree  in  prin- 
"  ciple,  but  the  same  substance  and  form  of  substance  which  Professor  Thom- 
"  son  had  referred  to  in  illustration  of  his  theory  was  unwittingly  examined 
"  by  me  in  Berlin,  and  the  exact  result  which  he  had  theoretically  predicted 
"  arrived  at  by  way  of  experiment." — Edit.] 
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"  qu'elle  ne  sera  pas  la  meme  en  des  sens  differens.  Supposons, 
"  par  exemple,  que  les  el^mens  magnetiques  sont  des  ellipsoides 
"  dont  les  axes  ont  la  meme  direction  dans  toute  I'^tendue  d'un 
"  meme  corps,  et  que  ce  corps  est  une  sphere  aimantee  par 
"  influence,  dans  laquelle  la  force  coercitive  est  nuUe ;  les 
"  attractions  ou  repulsions  qu'elle  exercera  au-dehors  seront 
"  differentes  dans  le  sens  des  axes  de  ses  ^l^mens  et  dans  tout 
"  autre  sens  ;  en  sorte  que,  si  Ton  fait  tourner  cette  sphere  sur 
"  elle  meme,  son  action  sur  un  meme  point  changera,  en  general, 
"  en  grandeur  et  en  direction  :  mais,  si  les  Clemens  magnetiques 
"  sont  des  spheres  de  diametres  egaux  ou  inegaux,  ou  bien  s'ils 
"  s'ecartent  de  la  forme  sph^rique,  mais  qu'ils  soient  disposes 
"  sans  aucune  regularite  dans  I'interieur  d'un  corps  aimant^  par 
"  influence,  leurs  formes  n'influeront  plus  sur  les  resultats  qui 
"  dependront  seulement  de  la  somme  de  leurs  volumes,  compar^e 
"  au  volume  entier  de  ce  corps,"""  et  qui  seront  alors  les  m^mes  en 
"  tout  sens.  Ce  dernier  cas  est  celui  du  fer  forge,  et  sans  doute 
"  aussi  des  autres  corps  non  cristallises  dans  Ksquels  on  a 
"  observe  le  magnetisme  :  mais  il  serait  curieux  de  chercher  si 
"  le  premier  cas  n'aurait  pas  lieu  lorsque  ces  substances  sont 
"  cristalis^es  ;  on  pourrait  s'en  assurer  par  I'experience,  soit  en 
"  approchant  un  cristal  d'une  aiguille  aimante,  librement  sus- 
"  pendue,  soit  en  faisant  osciller  de  petites  aiguilles  taill^es 
"  dans  des  cristaux  en  toute  sorte  de  sens  et  soumises  k  Taction 
"  d'un  tres  fort  aimant." — Pp.  258,  259,  M^moire  sur  la  TMorie 
du  Magnetisme,  par  M.  Poisson,  Lu  k  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences 
le  2  Pevrier,  1824.     Mem.  de  VInst.  1821-22.     Paris,  1826. 

" la  forme  des  elemens  et  leurs  positions  par  rapport 

"  aux  plans  fixes  des  coordonn^es  x,  y,  z,  peuvent  influer  sur 
"  I'etat  magnetique  de  A,  et  sur  les  attractions  ou  repulsions 
"  qu'il  exerce  au  dehors.  II  pourrait  m^me  arriver  que  cette 
"  influence  ne  fut  pas  la  m^me  en  tout  sens,  en  sorte  que,  si  A 
"  etait  une  sphere  homog^ne,  et  qu'on  fit  tourner  ce  corps  sans 
"  deplacer  son  centre  et  sans  rien  changer  aux  forces  exterieures 
"  ou  k  la  fonction  V,  les  actions  magnetiques  de  A  changeraient 
"  neanmoins  en  grandeur  et  en  direction,  Ce  cas  singulier, 
"  que  nous  avons  dej^  indique  dans  le  preambule  de  ce  Memoire, 

*  [This  error  was  corrected  by  Poisson  himself  in  a  subsequent  memoir.] 
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"  ne  s'^tant  pas  encore  presente  h,  I'observation,  nous  I'exclurons 
"  de  nos  recherches,  quant  a  present,  et  nous  allons,  en  conse- 
"  quence,  determiner  les  relations  qui  doivent  exister  entre  a, 
"  I3\  y*&t  les  quantites  a^,  yS^,  'y^,i'  pour  qu'il  n'ait  pas  lieu." 
—Hid.  p.  278. 

621,  The  following  explanation  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
Poisson's  mode  of  treating  the  subject  of  the  last  quotation,  and 
to  show  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  theory  of  which  an  outline 
.has  been  given  above. 

A  sphere  of  any  homogeneous  magnetizable  substance  being 
placed  in  a  uniform  field  of  force,  intensity  R,  let  the  direction 
of  the  force  make  angles  whose  cosines  are  I,  m,  n  with  three 
rectangular  axes  fixed  relatively  to  the  substance;  and  let 
a,  yS,  7  be  the  components  of  the  induced  magnetization.  Pois- 
son  deduces,  from  his  hypothesis  of  magnetic  fluids,  equations  % 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  following  : — 

a  =  {Al  -\-B'm^C"n)R'\ 

/3  =  (^'7+5m +(7'w)i2  V  (4) 

where  A,  B,  etc.,  are  coefficients  depending  solely  on  the  nature 
of  the  substance.  These  equations  are  deducible  from  the 
axioms  and  the  hypothetical  principle  of  the  superposition  of 
magnetic  inductions,  stated  above,  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
ferring at  all  to  the  hypothesis  of  "  fluids."  All  that  remains 
of  Poisson's  theory  is  confined  to  the  case  of  non- crystalline 
matter,  with  reference  to  which  it  is  proved  that  A,  B,  and  G 
must  be  equal  to  one  another,  and  that  each  of  the  other  six 
coefficients  must  vanish ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
possibility  of  establishing  any  relations  among  the  nine  co- 
efficients which  must  hold  for  matter  in  general.  I  have  found 
that  the  following  relations,  reducing  the  number  of  independent 


*  Component  intensities  of  magnetization. 

+  Components  of  the  magnetizing  force. 

X  The  products  of  the  first  members  of  Poisson's  three  equations  in  p.  278 
of  his  first  Memoire,  into  k,  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  mag- 
netic elements  to  the  whole  volume  of  the  body,  are  respectively  equal 
to  the  three  components  of  the  intensity  of  magnetization  (a,  /3,  y)  ;  and  if 
A,  B,  etc.,  be  taken  to  denote  the  values  of  the  products  of  k  into  Poisson's 
coefiicients  P,  Q,  etc.,  respectively,  the  equations  in  the  text  coincide  with 
those  of  Poisson. 
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coefficients  from  nine  to  six,  must  be  fulfilled,  whatever  be  tbe 
nature  of  the  substance  : — 

B"=G',    C"=A\   A!'=B'  (5), 

the  demonstration  [added  below,  §  621]  being  founded  on  no 
uncertain  or  special  hypothesis,  but  on  the  principle  that  a 
sphere  of  matter  of  any  kind,  placed  in  a  uniform  field  of  force, 
and  made  to  turn  round  an  axis  fixed  perpendicular  to  the  lines 
of  force,  cannot  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  mechanical  effect. 
All  the  conclusions  with  reference  to  magnecrystallic  action  enun- 
ciated in  the  preceding  abstract  are  founded  on  these  relations. - 
[622.  Demonstration:  January  1872. — Because  the  field  of 
force  is  uniform  the  dynamical  action  experienced  by  the  mag- 
netized sphere  if  of  unit  volume  consists  simply  of  a  couple 
(§  499)  whose  components  are 

{(Bn—ym)R,   {yl^an)R,   {am—fil)R  (6), 

expressions  which  show  that  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is 
perpendicular  to  (I,  m,  n).  Now  remembering  that  the  axes  of 
co-ordinates  are  fixed  relatively  to  the  substance,  suppose  it  to 
be  turned,  carrying  OY  and  OZ  with  it  round  the  axis  OX, 
through  an  infinitesimal  angle  dcfi ;  and  let  ^  denote  the  angle 
between  the  plane  YOX  and  the  plane  of  OX  and  (I,  m,  n). 
The  work  done  by  the  magnetized  substance  during  this  motion 
will  be  {my-np)Rd<i>  (7), 

which,  if  we  put  I  =  cob 6,  m  =  sm6cos(f),  n  =  &m6sm<f),  and 
use  (4),  becomes 

2i{amecoBe{A'coB^-A"sm(p)  +  8m'^d[{0-£)8m(pcos^  +  B"co8^4>- C'8\n^4>]}d<f>    (8). 
Integrating  this  expression  from  0  =  0  to  <!>  =  27r,  we  find 

Rsm'e{B"-C')'ir, 
for  the  integral  amount  of  work  done  during  a  revolution  round 
OX  But  this  must  be  zero,  for  avoidance  of  the  "  perpetual 
motion," '"'  since  the  body  is  brought  back  to  its  primitive  position 
and  physical  condition  at  the  end  of  the  motion ;  and  therefore 
B"  =  0'.  Similarly,  by  turning  the  body  once  round  the  axis 
OY,  we  prove  that  G"  =  A',  and  by  turning  it  round  O-Z"  we 
prove  t'ha,tA"  =  B'.  Thus  are  established  the  three  relations 
between  the  co-efficients  expressed  by  equations  (5)  above. 
623.  To  find  a  sjnnmetrical  expression  for  the  work  done  in 

*  See  below,  §  670,  footnote. 
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any  infinitesimal  rotation,  remark  that  when  I  is  constant  we 

have  fjA,—  _^—^ 

n        m 

Hence  [my^nP)d^-=ydn-\-pdm. 

Hence  by  (7)  and  corresponding  expressions  for  the  work  done 
in  infinitesimal  rotations,  ronnd  OF  and  OZ,  we  find  for  the 
whole  work,  dQ,  done  by  any  infinitesimal  rotation  whatever 

dQ=R{adl+l3dn+ydm)  (9). 

Using  in  this  for  a,  /3,  7,  their  expressions  by  (4),  as  linear 
functions  of  I,  m,  n,  and  looking  to  the  relations  (5)  established 
between  the  coefficients,  we  see  that  dQ  is  a  complete  differ- 
ential of  a  quadratic  function  of  I,  m,  n,  as  if  these  were  three 
independent  variables ;  and  therefore  by  integration 

Q=l{Al^+Bm^+  On"'  -\-2amn+2bnl-\-2cIm)R^  (10), 

where  a,  h,  c  denote  respectively  the  value  of  either  members  of 
the  three  equations  (5).  Hence  by  differentiation  and  compari- 
son with  (4), 

1  dQ       r>      1  dQ  1  dQ  i-,-,s 

"■^R-dL''    f^=Rdm'     ^^R^  ^-^  ^' 

and  Q=l{al+l3m-{-yn}R  (12). 

This  is  necessarily  equal  to  the  exhaustion  of  energy  (Thomson 
and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §  549)  in  letting  the  globule 
come  from  any  place  of  zero  magnetic  force,  into  its  actual 
position  in  the  supposed  magnetic  field.  Compare  §  732,  and 
§  722  (70)  bis,  and  §  503  (2). 

624.  The  elementary  theory  of  the  transformation  of  quad- 
ratic functions  shows  how,  when  A,  B,  G,  a,  h,  c  are  known  for 
any  one  set  of  three  rectangular  axes  in  the  substance,  we  can 
find  determinately  by  aid  of  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation,  a 
set  of  three  rectangular  axes  such  that  if  we  take  them  for  axes 
of  Jl,  Y,  Z,  the  coefficients  of  mn,  nl,  Im  will  vanish  in  the 
transformed  quadratic  function,  and  we  should  have  simply 

Q=^{AP+Bm'-\-Cn')R'  (13), 

and  a=AIR,  l3=BmR,   y=CnR  (14). 

Hence  the  propositions  of  §§  612,  613,  614.] 

2h 
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XXXI,  Magnetic  Permeability,  and  Analogues  in  Electro-static 

Induction,  Conduction  of  Heat,  and  Fluid  Motion. 

March  1S72. 

625.  Supposing  the  coefficients  A,  B,  G,  and  a,  h,  c  of 
§§  621. ..624,  (5)  and  (10),  to  be  known  for  a  particular  set 
of  axes  in  a  substance  susceptible  of  magnetic  induction,  let  it 
be  required  to  find  its  susceptibility  for  magnetization  in  any- 
given  direction.  Let  a  sphere  of  the  substance  be  placed  in  a 
uniform  field  of  force  having  components  F,  G,  H  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  co-ordinates.  By  §  623  (11)  we  have  for  the  com- 
ponents of  magnetization 

a=AF+cO+hH     \ 

(3=cF+BG-[-aH      \  (1) ; 

y=bF-\-aG+CH    ) 
and  denoting  by  i  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  magnetization, 
and  I,  m,  n  its  direction- cosines, 

e=V(a=+;S'^+r)  (2), 

?=— ,    m  =  -r  ^     n=-h-  (o). 

Ill 

Conceive  now  an  infinitely  thin  bar  of  the  substance  of  any 
length  along  the  lines  of  magnetization  to  be  removed.  The 
magnetic  force  in  the  hollow  space  will  be  compounded  of  the 
force  of  the  field  {F,  G,  H)  and  the  force  due  to  the  free  surface- 
polarity  of  the  sphere ;  and  therefore  (§  610,  2,  foot-note)  if  we 
denote  by  X,  Y,  Z  its  components,  we  have 

X=-.F-^^.     Y=G-f,     Z=H-'^r  (4). 

It  is  this  which  is  the  magnetizing  force  actually  experienced 
by  the  bar  in  its  position  as  part  of  the  sphere.  The  magnet- 
ization induced  by  it  is  of  intensity  V  (a^  +  ^^  +  y^),  and  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  bar's  length.  Hence  the  magnetic  suscep- 
tibility of  the  substance  in  the  direction  (3)  of  this  bar  is 

V(x^4-r==-fz*)  ^  ^' 

To  find  the  magnetic  susceptibility  in  any  direction  (/,  m,  n) 
explicitly  in  terms  of  /,  m,  n  and  the  co-efficients  A,B,C,  a,  h,  c, 
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all  that  is  necessary  is  to  eliminate  oc,  /9,  j,  X,  Y,  Z,  F,  G,  H 
from  (5)  by  means  of  tlie  nine  equations  (1),  (3),  (4).  The 
algebraic  process  required  involves  only  the  solution  of  the 
three  linear  equations  (1)  for  F,  G,  H.  The  simplified  solution 
given  in  the  following  section  may  be  regarded  as  algebraically 
equivalent  to  an  expression  of  the  preceding  direct  solution  in 
terms  of  symmetrical  functions  of  the  roots  of  a  cubic  equation. 
626.  To  simplify  let  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  be  chosen  in 
the  direction  of  the  three  principal  axes  (§  611)  of  magnetic 
susceptibility.  This  makes  a-=Q,  h  =  0,  c=  0,  and  we  have 
a=AF,    I3=BG,    y=Cn  (6), 

x=[x-'-^y,  r=(i-M)«,  z=[i-'^)h       (7). 

Hence  by  (5),  (3),  and  (2)  we  have,  for  the  magnetic  suscepti- 
bility in  the  direction  I,  m,  n, 

1 


(8), 


where  ^=-4^'    ^=7:^ '     "^T^O^  ^^^■ 

3  3  3 

627.  The  coefficients  denoted  in  (9)  by  \,  /n,  v  are  the  three 
principal  magnetic  susceptibilities,  as  we  see  by  considering 
the  cases  in  which  {I,  m,  n)  coincides  with  the  axes  of  co- 
ordinates. By  equations  (9),  conversely,  for  the  inductive  mag- 
netization of  a  sphere  when  its  principal  susceptibilities  \,  /x,  v 
are  given,  we  find 

^+T^         ^+y^         ^+T" 

628.  In  the  exposition  of  Faraday's  great  electro-static  dis- 
covery, given  above  (§§  3 6... 50),  I  pointed  out  a  perfectly  close 
analogy  between  the  mathematical  theories  of  the  electro-polar 
induction  which  he  found  to  be  experienced  by  insulators  in  a 
field  of  electric  force,  of  the  inductive  magnetization  of  ferro- 
magnetics, air,  and  dia-magnetics,  and  of  the  conduction  of 
heat  through  a  heterogeneous  solid.  This  volume  will  end 
with  a  fourth  analogy  (§§  7 51... 7 6 3,  below),  in  which  it  will 
be  shown  that  precisely  the  same  laws  and  mathematical  ex- 
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pressions  are  applicable  to  the  flow  of  a  frictionless  incom- 
pressible liquid,  througli  a  porous  solid  of  infinitely  fine  texture, 
when  the  motion  of  the  liquid  is  throughout  irrotational  (or 
such  as  may  be  produced  from  rest  by  any  motion  given  to  the 
boundary  of  the  liquid).  The  singular  combination  of  mathe- 
matical acuteness,  with  experimental  research  and  profound 
physical  speculation,  which  Faraday,  though  not  a  "mathe- 
matician/' presented,  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  his  use  of 
the  expression,  conducting  power  of  a  magnetic  medium  for  lines 
of  force,  referred  to  in  the  foot-note  to.§  44,  above.  The  ana- 
logue corresponding  to  conducting  power  of  a  solid  for  heat,  or, 
as  it  is  shortly  called,  "  thermal  conductivity,"  is,  in  electro- 
static induction,  the  "  specific  inductive  capacity "  of  the 
di-electric ;  in  magnetism  it  is  not  what  has  hitherto  been 
called  magnetic  inductive  capacity, — a  quality  which  is  negative 
in  dia-magnetics,  but  it  is  Faraday's  "  conducting  power  for 
lines  of  force;"  and  in  hydrokinetics  it  is  (§  753,  below)  flux 
per  unit  area,  per  unit  intensity  of  energy.  The  common  word 
"permeability"  seems  well  adapted  to  express  the  specific 
quality  in  each  of  the  four  analogous  subjects.  Adopting  it 
we  have  thermal  permeability,  a  synonym  for  thermal  con- 
ductivity ;  permeability  for  lines  of  electric  force,  a  synonym 
for  the  electro-static  inductive  capacity  of  an  insulator ;  mag- 
netic permeability,  a  synonym  for  conducting  power  for  lines 
of  magnetic  force ;  and  hydrokinetic  permeability,  a  name  for 
the  specific  quality  of  a  porous  solid,  according  to  which,  when 
placed  in  a  moving  frictionless  liquid,  it  modifies  the  flow. 

629.  To  find  the  relation  between  what  has  been  called  above 
magnetic  susceptibility  and  magnetic  permeability,  consider  a 
body  with  no  intriusic  magnetization  (§  698,  below)  surrounded 
by  air  in  a  magnetic  field.  Let  A  be  any  infinitesimal  area  of 
its  surface  cutting  perpendicularly  one  of  the  three  principal 
inductive  axes  of  the  substance  in  its  neighbourhood.  Let  ^ 
be  the  normal  component  of  the  magnetization  induced  in  the 
substance  infinitely  near  A  ;  and  let  N,  N'  be  the  values  of 
the  normal  component  force  at  external  and  internal  points 
infinitely  near  A,  the  latter  according  to  the  polar  definition 
(§517,  Postscript).    We  have  [§  473  (1),  and  §  7] 

iV'=i\r-47ra-  (11). 
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Let  now  jjl  be  the  magnetic  susceptibility  in  the  direction  of  the 

normal,  so  that  (§  610,  3,  definition  2)  we  have 

^=liN'  (12). 

Eliminating  ^  from  this  by  (1 1),  we  have  N'  =  N  —  iirixN^ 

and  therefore  N  /io\ 

^,  =  l  +  47r/t  (Id). 

Hence  (compare  §  44,  above)  1  +  irriJ,  is  the  magnetic  permea- 
bility of  the  substance  in  the  direction  of  its  principal  axis 
perpendicular  to  A.  Thus  we  see  that  if  [x,  fi,  /j,"  denote  the 
three  principal  magnetic  susceptibilities  of  a  substance,  and 
Tff,  w',  z!^"  its  principal  magnetic  permeabilities,  we  have 

7s  —  l-{-4:Trix,    ffi'  =  l-|-47r/i',    to"=1  +  4V  (14). 

630.  Experiment  has  hitherto  given  but  little  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  magnetic  susceptibilities  of  different  substances. 
Comparisons  of  the  susceptiblities  of  dia-magnetics  and  feeble 
ferro-magnetics  with  one  another  and  with  that  of  iron  have 
been  attempted ;  but  the  only  determination  in  absolute  measure 
hitherto  made  or  even  attempted  is  that  of  Thal^n*  for  iron. 
He  found  the  magnetic  susceptibilities  of  different  specimens 
to  be  very  different.  The  greatest  susceptibility  which  he  found 
was  in  some  specimens  of  the  best  soft  iron,  and  amounted  to 
about  45.  "  Coercive  force,"  the  laws  of  which  are  at  present 
wholly  unknown,  exists  to  a  great  degree  in  all  varieties  of 
iron  and  steel,  including  the  softest  iron ;  and  varies  very  much 
in  the  same  specimen  with  its  state  of  temper.  It  complicates 
excessively  every  investigation  regarding  the  inductive  quali- 
ties of  iron  and  steel.  On  the  other  hand  (and  particularly 
now  that  the  British  Association  has  given  to  experimenters 
standards  of  electric  resistance  in  absolute  electro-magnetic 
measurCj-f*  and  important  contributions  towards  the  general 
practice  of  the  absolute  system)  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
measure,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  absolute  value  of 


*  "  Recherches  sur  les  propri^t^s  magn^tiques  du  fer."  Par  T,  R,  Thal4n, 
Extrait  des  actes  de  la  Socit^t^  Royale  des  Sciences  d'Upsal.  Serie  iii®.  T. 
iv.     Upsal,  1861. 

f  British  Association  Committee  on  Electric  Measurement,  appointed  first 
in  the  year  1860,  and  reappointed  after  that  from  year  to  year,  A  reprint 
of  its  successive  Reports  collected  is  being  made  by  the  Committee,  with 
permission  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Association,  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  publication  in  a  separate  form. 
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the  inductive  quality  of  substances  destitute  of  coercive  force, 
(All  fluids  are  necessarily  so ;  and,  as  stated  in  §  609,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  all  dia-magnetics,  and  all  homogeneous  substances 
of  feeble  ferro-magnetic  quality,  are  nearly  so.)  As  yet  no 
such  measurement  has  been  made,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  some  experimenter  will  take  up  the  subject. 

631.  Thalen's  number,  45,  gives,  according  to  (14),  1  +  47r  X  45, 
or  about  566  for  the  permeability  of  the  best  soft  iron.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  inductive  susceptibility  of  cobalt  is  greater 
than  that  of  soft  iron,  but  this  seems  to  be  by  no  means  certain ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  certain  that  all  other  substances  hitherto 
experimented  on  are  less  susceptible  than  iron.  The  permea- 
bilities of  all  ferro-magnetics  exceed  unity,  but  only  by  very 
small  fractions,  except  the  few  so-called  magnetic  metals,  or 
substances  containing  them  in  large  proportion.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  no  substance  has  been  discovered  for  which 
the  permeability  falls  short  of  unity  by  more  than  a  very 
minute  fraction,  as  is  shown  by  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
forces  due  to  dia-magnetic  induction  in  all  cases  which  have 
been  hitherto  observed.  If  we  knew  something  instead  of 
nothing  of  the  molecular  theory  of  magnetic  induction,  we 
should  probably  see  that  the  permeability  of  every  substance 
must  be  positive. 

XXXII,  Diagrams  of  Lines  of  Force  ;  to  illustrate  Magnetic 
PermeaUlity.     [May  29,  1872.] 

632.  The  differential  equation  for  lines  of  force  in  void  space 
resulting  from  the  Newtonian  law  is  always  integrable  when 
the  distribution  is  symmetrical  round  an  axis,  as  was  first 
shown  in  an  article  "  On  the  Equations  of  Motion  of  Heat 
referred  to  Curvilinear  Co-ordinates  "  in  the  Cambridge  Mathe- 
matical Journal  thus  : — In  the  case  of  symmetry  round  an  axis, 
take  for  co-ordinates  x  along  the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  y  per- 
pendicular to  it  in  any  plane  through  it.  Laplace  and  Poisson's 
equation  becomes 

d"-V  ,  d'V  ,  ]  dV 
dx^      dy-       y  ay  ' 

Therefore  through  void  space, 

dx'  ^  dy'^  y  dy  ^  ' 
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The  differential  equation  of  the  lines  of  force  is 

-^r-  d^ T-du  =  0. 

ay  ax 

This,  in  virtue  of  (1),  is  rendered  integrable  by  the  factor  y,  and 
therefore  the  integral  equation  of  the  lines  of  force  is 

i/-  =  const,,  ^ 

For  example  let  y_      i^-x      _  „  /^n 

so  that  the  distribution  of  force  is  that  of  a  uniform  field,  of 
intensity  F,  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  an  infinitesimal 
magnet,  of  magnetic  moment  /x.,  placed  with  its  magnetic  axis 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  undisturbed  force.     We  find 

^=Ti^^+W  (4); 

which,  if  we  put  2/.      3       ,  2-/'     ,^  ..-s 

-^=a^  and-^=&2  iph 


gives 


or,  resolved  for  x, 


On  account  of  the  double  sign  of  the  radical  in  (6)  we  may, 
without  loss  of  generality,  suppose  a  always  positive ;  and  the 
branches  of  the  curves  corresponding  to  negative  values  of  the 
radical  will  then  correspond  to  the  case  in  which  the  magnet 
is  placed  in  the  position  in  which,  if  it  were  rigidly  magnetized, 
and  free  to  turn,  its  equilibrium  would  be  unstable.  In  these 
branches,  which  for  brevity  will  be  called  exfiected,  y^  is  every- 
where greater  than  h^ ;  while  in  the  branches  corresponding  to 
a  magnet  placed  in  position  of  stable  equilibrium,  which  will 
be  called  inflected,  y^  is  everywhere  less  than  V^.  Of  the 
annexed  woodcuts,*  fig.  1  represents  the  entire  series  of  both 
sets  of  branches  for  all  positive  values  of  6^ ;  fig.  2  the  whole 

*  From  photographs  of  large-scale  diagrams  calculated  from  equation  (7), 
and  drawn  for  the  Natural  Philosophy  Class  in  the  University  of  Glasgow 
about  twenty-three  years  ago  by  Mr.  D.  Macfarlane,  to  illustrate  fluid  motion 
and  the  allied  suljjects  of  i)hysical  mathematics. 
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series  of  inflected  brandies ;  fig.  3  the  whole  series  of  exflected 
branches;  and  figs.  4,  5,  6,  7  selections  from  the  two  sets  to 


Badius  of  Circle  =  a. 

r 


illustrate  inductive  influences  of  spherical  bodies  of  various 
qualities,  placed  in  a  uniform  current  of  incompressible  friction- 


FiG.  2. 
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loss  liquid,  or  in  uniform  fields  of  electric  or  magnetic  force. 
The  two  double  points  shown  in  figs.  1,  2,  and  4  correspond  to 

Eadius  of  Circle  =a. 


a 

Fig.  3. 


a 


^2  =  -794x«. 


the  pairs  of  equal  roots  y  =  - 
quintics 


Fig.  4. 
a 

y"^  {.'if  —  ^"y  i  «')  =  0 


y=—- 


which  the  two 
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have  when  5  =  ^  =  1-375.     A  circle  (fig.  4)  described  from  the 
orioin  as  centre  through  these  double  points,  and  therefore 


Fig.  5. 


having  -^—  for  radius,  cuts  perpendicularly  each  of  the  inflected 
curves,  except  the  one  given. by  &  =  t^  '  which  it  cuts  through 

tlie  double  points  at  angles  of  ±  tan^-^-j-  • 


Radius  of  Circle  =a. 


a 

Fig.  6. 
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Of  the  exflected  curves  (fig.  3),  that  given  by  5  =  0  consists 
of  a  circle  of  radius  a,  having  its  centre  at  the  origin,  together 
with  the  parts  of  the  axis  of  x  external  to  that  circle,  each 
doubled ;  or  the  same  circle,  together  with  the  part  of  the  axis 
of  X  within  it,  doubled. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  lines  of  electric  force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  an  uncharged  insulated  metal  globe  placed  in  a  uniform 
field  of  electric  force.  It  also  represents  (§  631)  without 
sensible  distinction  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  in  the  neigh- 

t3=   -48 
?'=l-34Xa. 


a 

Fig.  7. 


bourhood  of  a  globe  of  soft  iron  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field. 
Fig.  6  represents  the  stream  lines  of  a  frictionless  incom- 
pressible liquid  passing  a  fixed  spherical  obstacle. 

633,  To  investigate  the  relation  of  the  lines  of  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  solid  globe  of  any  ferromagnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic  homogeneous  material  destitute  of  intrinsic  magnet- 
ism, put  into  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  with  one  of  the  three 
principal  axes  (§  611)  if  the  substance  be  not  isotropic,  placed 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  : — Let  ts  be  the  permeability  of  the 
substance  (§  629)  and  r  the  radius  of  the  globe.  The  induced 
magnetization  being  (§  610)  uniform,  and  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  force  of  the  field,  its  action  through  external  space  will 
(§  610,  foot-note)  be  the  same  as  that  of  an  infinitely  small 
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magnet  at  its  centre.  Hence,  using  the  notation  of  (5)  in  (3), 
and  instead  of  admitting  the  negative  sign  for  the  radical, 
taking  the  proper  diamagnetic  formula  by  itself,  we  have 


(external) 


V=^F  \  r— 2a7  >  .  .  .  (ferromagnetic)  ^ 

for  the  potential  in  external  space  due  to  the  magnetism  of  the 
globe  and  the  uniform  force  of  the  field.  Throughout  the  in- 
ternal space  the  force  is  (§  610,  foot-note)  uniform,  and  its 
potential  must  be  of  the  form  Cx.  Choosing  G  so  that  at  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  (radius  r)  the  external  and  internal  poten- 
tials shall  be  equal,  we  find 

I  V=\f{——2\x (ferromagnetic)  j 

(internal)-^  /.s       x  [  (9)- 

/  F=— |F(— +2W  ...  (diamagnetic)     j 

From  this  and  (8)  we  find,  for  the  force  at  any  point  in  the 
axis  oi  X,  f  la? 


(external) 


-2^  =  ^(1+^ 


X=^F\\- 


and 


X=F\\- 


(internal) 


2  „3 


(^=4+i^ 


(ferromagnetic) 
(diamagnetic) 

(ferromagnetic) 
(diamagnetic 


(10); 


(11). 


For  points  in  the  axis  of  x  infinitely  near  one  another  x  =  r, 
and  (§  629)  we  have 

^(external)  _ 

JL(internal),~~ 

Hence,  by  (10)  and  (11), 
a^ 


2  1  +  : 


2  1-: 


(ferromagnetic) 


(diamagnetic) 


2  + 


(12); 
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or  (resolving  for  r) 

r=al/   ,         ,  .  .  .  (ferromagnetic) 

'^—^ll^i^^\  •  •  *  (diamagnetic) 


(13). 


2(1  — sj) 


For  great  values  of  ro"  we  have 


^  =  i^gf  ^ + ^ )  approximately  '     (14). 

Heuce  for  such  values  of  w  as  those  discovered  in  soft  iron  by 
Thal^n  (§631  above)  the  value  of  r  would  be  only  greater  by 
about  -5^  part  than  that  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  circles  shown 
in  figs.  5  and  7  were  described  with  radii  chosen  at  random. 
By  measuring  them  in  proportion  to  a  in  each  case,  I  find  that 
the  permeabilities  of  the  inductively  magnetized  globes  whose 
influence  on  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  is  represented  in  those 
diagrams  to  be  respectively  2'8  and  *48. 


XXXIII.  On  the,  Forces  experienced  hy  Small  Spheres  under 
Magnetic  Influence ;  and  on  some  of  the  Phenomena  pre- 
sented hy  Diamagnetic  Substances. 

[From  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  May  1847.] 

634.  The  circumstance  that  a  magnet*  attracts  small  pieces 
of  iron,  is  the  phenomenon  of  magnetism  which  was  first  ob- 
served ;  and  an  analogous  action,  presented  by  rubbed  amber, 
first  drew  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  electricity.  Now  it 
has  since  been  discovered  that  no  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion 
between  two  bodies  can  result  from  magnetism  in  one,  unless 
the  other  be  also  magnetized,  and  that  no  electric  force  can 
exist  unless  each  body  be  electrically  excited.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  forces  originally  observed  are  the  consequences 
of  a  temporary  magnetic  or  electric  state  induced  in  a  neutral 
body,  when  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet  or  of  an 
electrified  body. 


*  Originally  a  piece  of  magnetic  iron-ore  or  loadstone.  The  term  may  now 
be  applied  to  any  mass  possessing  permanent  magnetism,  and  may  even  be 
extended  to  a  galvanic  wire  of  any  form. 
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In  the  following  paper  the  law  of  such  phenomena  with 
reference  to  magnetism'""  is  considered.  It  is  easily  shown 
however  that,  by  taking  ^  =  1  in  the  formulae  obtained  below, 
the  corresponding  results  for  small  insulated  conductors,  elec- 
trified by  influence,  may  be  obtained,  although  the  physical 
problems  are  entirely  distinct. 

635.  We  may  commence  by  considering  the  case  of  a  small 
sphere  of  soft  iron,  or  of  any  other  substance  susceptible  of 
magnetic  induction ;  and  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  formulse 
expressing  the  results  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  small 
cube  by  merely  altering  the  value  of  a  certain  coefficient ;  and 
in  general  to  the  case  of  a  small  portion  of  matter  of  any 
form,  such  that  in  whatever  way  it  be  turned,  the  resultant 
axis  of  magnetization,  for  the  whole  mass,  shaU.  coincide  with 
the  direction  of  the  magnetizing  force. 

636.  It  is  well  known  [and  proved  in  §  609  above]  that  if 
a  small  homogeneous  sphere  of  soft  iron,  or  of  any  other 
substance  susceptible  of  magnetic  induction,  be  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  magnet,  it  wiU  become  uniformly  magnet- 
ized, throughout  its  mass,  with  an  intensity  numerically  ex- 
pressed by  multiplying  the  magnetizing  force,  by  a  coefficient 
independent  of  the  dimensions  of  the  sphere.  Thus  if  R  denote 
the  resultant  force  of  the  magnet,  or  the  force  that  it  would 
exert  upon  an  imaginary  unit  of  magnetism,  at  the  position 
occupied  by  the  sphere,  of  which  we  suppose  the  dimensions 
to  be  so  small  that  R  has  sensibly  the  same  value  and  direction 
thi'oughout ;  and  if  k  be  the  intensity  of  the  induced  magnet- 
ism; we  have  3? 

Att 
where  i  is  a  proper  fraction  (nearly  equal  to  unity  for  soft  iron) 
depending  on  the  capacity  of  the  substance  for  magnetic  in- 
duction. 

*  This  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation  by  any 
writer,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  although  the  nature  of  the  result,  in  the  case 
of  magnetism,  appears  to  be  entirely  understood  by  Mr.  Faraday.  Thus, 
from  §  2418  of  his  Experimental  Researches  [quoted  below,  in  the  text  (§  646)] 
we  might  infer  that  a  small  si:)here  or  cube  of  soft  iron  would  in  some  cases  be 
"  urged  along,  and  in  others  obliquely  or  directly  across  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force  ;"  and  that  all  the  phenomena  would  resolve  themselves  into  this,  that 
such  a  portion  of  matter,  when  under  magnetic  action,  tends  to  move  from 
places  of  weaker  to  places  of  stronger  force. 
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637.  If  the  force  R  were  rigorously  constant  in  magnitude 
and  direction  throughout  the  whole  space  S  occupied  by  the 
sphere,  then  there  would  be  no  resulting  force  tending  to  move 
the  sphere ;  as,  for  example,  we  may  conceive  it  to  be,  without 
committing  an  appreciable  error,  in  the  case  of  a  ball  of  iron  of 
any  ordinary  dimensions  magnetized  by  the  terrestrial  force. 
In  the  investigation  which  follows  we  shall  therefore  have  to 
consider  the  small  variation  of  R  through  the  space  5,  but 
although  considering  the  effect  of  this  smaE.  variation  in  caus- 
ing a  moving  force  upon  the  magnetized  sphere,  we  may  neglect 
the  deviation  from  rigorous  uniformity  of  magnetization  which 
it  will  produce. 

638.  Let  X,  T,  Z  be  the  components  oiR  at  the  point  (x,  y,  z), 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  the  small  sphere.  At  any 
point  (x+f),  {y  +  g),  {z  +  h),  in  the  sphere,  we  shall  have,  for 
the  components  of  the  resultant  force  due  to  the  magnet, 

„  ,  dX      dX      dX 
^.dY.dY      dY. 

By  considering  the  effects  of  these  forces  upon  the  elements  (as 
for  instance  thin  bars,  in  the  direction  of  magnetization)  into 
which  the  magnetized  sphere  may  be  supposed  to  be  divided,  it 
is  easily  shown  [§500  above],  as  has  also  been  done  by  Poisson, 
that  the  components  of  the  resulting  force  on  the  sphere  are 
given  by  the  equations 

^    dX       ^     dX  dX 

i'=-v-.Kcr.^4-  --—.K(T.m-\ — 5-.Kcr,?i, 

dx  dy  dz  ^ 

n    dY      ^  ,  dY  dY 

(jr=^r-.K(r.l-\-  -^r-.K(r.m-\ — —.Ko-.n, 
dx  dy  dz  ' 

^^    dZ       ,  ,  dZ  ,  dZ 

£1  =-=—.K(r.(  +  ^f—.Ko-.m  -\ — —.Kcr.n, 
dx  dy  dz 

where  a  is  the  volume  of  the  sphere,  and  I,  m,  n  the  cosines 
of  the  angles  made  by  the  direction  of  magnetization  with  the 
axes.     Now  since  this  direction  is  that  of  the  force  R,  we  have 
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1= 


R 


"R 


Hence,  since  k  =  — i.R,  we  have 


G 


H= 


Si     ( 

_3[    (xdY 
~47r    \      dx 


X—  +  Y  —  +Z  — 
dx  dy  dz 


^'-f+^f: 


- — ( 

Air 


dx  dy  dz 


(2). 


J 


639.  Now  if  R  be  due  to  any  magnet,  or  to  a  closed  galvanic 
current,  Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  is  necessarily  a  complete  differential, 
and  therefore  we  have 


(3). 


JF_^      dZ_dX      dJ^^dY 
dz  ~~  dy       dx~  dz        dy      dx 

Modifying  the  second  members  of  (2)  by  means  of  these  equa- 
tionSj  we  find 
Zi 


F= 


Att 


dx  dx         ax  J 


Air    \     dy  dy  dy 


32  dR 

Air  '      dx 

3z  „  dR 

Air  dy 


H: 


.     Zi    I 
=4i;^V 

From  these  we  deduce 


X—A.Y  —  4-Z—\  —  —     R-^ 
dz  dz  dz  )~Air   '      dz 


(4). 


Fdx-\-Gdy+Hdz=^(T.RdR=d{^o:R^ 
Air  KoTT 


{I--') 


(6), 


which  expresses  fully  the  result  of  equations  (4), 

640.  The  interpretation  of  this  result  shows  that  a  sphere  of 

soft  iron  is  urged  in  the  direction  in  which  the  magnetizing 

force  increases  most  rapidly ;  the  components  of  the  force  in 

different  directions  being  expressible  by  the  differential  coefii- 
3 

"""      Thus  in  some  cases  it  may 

actually  be  urged  across  the  direction  of  the  magnetizing  force. 
For  instance,  if  a  ball  of  soft  iron  be  placed  symmetrically  with 
respect  to  the  two  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  line  joining  them,  it  will  be  urged  towards 


cients  of  the  function   —alt 

OTT 
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this  line  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  it,  althongli  the  mag- 
netizing force  is  parallel  to  it ;  or  if  the  magnetizing  force 
be  due  to  a  straight  galvanic  wire,  a  ball  of  soft  iron  will  be 
attracted  towards  the  wire,  although  the  force  on  an  imaginary 
"  magnetic  point "  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane  through  it  and 
the  wire. 

641.  The  positions  of  equilibrium  of  a  small  sphere  acted 
upon  by  the  magnetic  forces  alone,  will  be  points  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  B?  is  stationary  in  value,  or  points  where 
d{W)  =  0.  This  condition  is  satisfied  by  either  R=zO,  or 
dR  =  0.  Hence  the  sphere  will  be  in  equilibrium  at  points 
where  the  resultant  magnetizing  force  vanishes ;  where  it  is  a 
maximum  or  minimum ;  or  where  it  is  stationary  in  value. 

642.  A  position  of  stable  equilibrium  will  be  such  that  R^ 
diminishes  in  every  direction  from  it ;  and  hence,  if  there  be 
any  point,  external  to  the  magnet,  at  which  the  resultant  force 
has  a  maximum  value,  it  would  be  a  position  of  stable  equi- 
librium for  a  small  ball  of  soft  iron,  and  any  other  position  of 
equilibrium  is  essentially  unstable. 

643.  According  to  Mr.  Faraday's  recent  researches,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  a  great  many  substances  susceptible  of 
magnetic  induction,  of  such  a  kind  that  for  them  the  value  of 
the  coefficient  i  is  negative.  These  he  calls  diamagnetic  sub- 
stances, and,  in  describing  the  remarkable  results  to  which 
his  experiments  conducted  him  with  reference  to  induction 
in  diamagnetic  matter,  he  says  :  "  all  the  phenomena  resolve 
themselves  into  this,  that  a  portion  of  such  matter,  when  under 
magnetic  action,  tends  to  move  from  stronger  to  weaker  places 
or  points  of  force." '"''  This  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
result  obtained  above ;  and  it  appears  that  the  law  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  induction  discovered  by  Faraday  with  reference 
to  diamagnetics  may  be  expressed  in  the  same  terms  as  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  magnetic  induction,  by  merely  supposing  the 
coefScient  i  to  have  a  negative  value.*]* 

644.  In  the  case  of  a  diamagnetic  sphere,  the  consideration 
of  the  stability  or  instability  of  equilibrium  in  different  posi- 

*  Experiviental  Researches,  §  2418. 

+  The  law  of  induction  in  a  mass  of  any  form,  wlietlier  of  magnetic  or 
diamagnetic  matter,  may  be  stated  as  follows : — Let  R  be  the  magnetic  , 

2  I 
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tions,  is  extremely  interesting.  Thus,  at  a  point  where  E^  is 
a  minimnm,  a  small  sphere  of  diamagnetic  matter  will  be  in 
stable  equilibrium ;  and  this  is  actually  the  case  at  any  point 
for  which  the  force  vanishes  ;  even  if  we  take  into  account  the 
weight  of  the  sphere,  it  is  readily  shown  that  stable  positions 
of  equilibrium  may  exist.  Thus  a  hollow  cylindrical  bar- 
magnet  (if  sufficiently  powerful),  held  with  its  axis  vertical, 
would  support  a  small  diamagnetic  sphere  in  a  position  of 
stable  equilibrium  at  a  point  in  the  axis,  a  little  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  magnet.  For,  considering  different  points  in 
the  axis,  we  perceive  that  there  is  one  below  the  lower  end  (at 

a  distance  =  -7^  '  if  «» the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  be  very  great 

compared  with  its  thickness,  and  very  small  compared  with  its 
length,  and  if  the  distribution  of  magnetism  be  uniform)  at 
which  the  resultant  force  is  a  maximum.  If,  on  moving  a 
small  diamagnetic  sphere  upwards  from  this  position,  we  arrive 
at  a  point  where  the  force  urging  it  upwards  is  greater  than  the 
weight,  and  then  let  it  move  freely  from  rest,  it  will  oscillate 
about  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  It  will  probably  be 
impossible  ever  to  observe  this  phenomenon,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  magnet  strong  enough,  and  a  diamagnetic 
substance  sufficiently  light,  as  the  forces  manifested  in  all  cases 
of  diamagnetic  induction  hitherto  examined  are  excessively 
feeble. 

645.  A  very  curious  phenomenon  might  readily  be  observed, 
according  to  the  results  given  above,  by  placing  two  bar-mag- 
nets, with  similar  poles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  ball  of  soft 
iron  allowed  to  move  in  a  horizontal  straight  line  (or  suspended 
in  such  a  manner  that  any  motion  which  can  take  place  is  in 
a  circle  of  considerable  radius).  Thus  if  a  pole,  S,  of  a  bar- 
magnet  which  we  may  regard  for  simplicity  as  very  long  and 
thin,  be  held  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  ball  will  be  drawn 
towards  the  point  A,  in  which  a  perpendicular  from  S  meets 
the  line  of  motion,  and  A  will  therefore  be  a  position  of  stable 


force  upon  a  point  -within  an  infinitely  small  spherical  surface,  described 
round  a  point  P  in  the  mass,  resulting  from  the  magnetism  of  all  the  matter 
external  to  this  surface.  The  intensity  of  the  magnetism  at  P  is  equal  to 
^iR,  and  its  direction  is  that  of  the  residtant  force  E. 
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equilibrium.  If  now  a  pole  S\  of  an  equally  powerful  magnet, 
be  presented  and  held  at  an  equal  distance  in  SA  produced,  A 
will  become  an  unstable  position ;  and  if  the  ball  be  placed  in 

8A 
its  line  of  motion,  at  any  distance  from  A  less  than  -j-  j  it  will 

be  repelled  from  A,  although  either  magnet  alone  would  cause 
it  to  move  towards  this  point. 

646.  The  result  obtained  above  affords  the  true  explanation 
of  the  phsenomenon  observed  by  Faraday,  that  a  thin  bar  or 
needle  of  a  diamagnetic  substance,  when  suspended  between 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  assumes  a  position  across  the  line  join- 
ing them.  For  such  a  needle  has  no  tendency  to  arrange  itself 
across  the  lines  of  magnetic  force ;  but,  as  will  be  shown  [§684, 
below]  in  a  future  paper,  if  it  be  very  small  compared  with  the 
dimensions  and  distance  of  the  magnet  (as  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  a  bar  of  any  ordinary  dimensions,  subject  only  to  the  earth's 
influence),  the  direction  it  will  assume,  when  allowed  to  turn 
freely  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  will  be  that  of  the  lines  of 
force,  whether  the  material  of  which  it  consists  be  diamagnetic, 
or  magnetic  matter  such  as  soft  iron :  but  Faraday's  result  is 
due  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  magnetic  intensity  round  the  poles 
of  the  magnet,  and  to  the  length  of  the  needle,  which  is  con- 
siderable compared  with  the  distance  between  the  poles  of 
the  magnet ;  and  is  thus  explained  by  the  discoverer  himself. 
(§  2269.)  "  The  cause  of  the  pointing  of  the  bar,  or  any  oblong 
"  arrangement  of  the  heavy  glass  is  now  evident.  It  is  merely 
"  a  result  of  the  tendency  of  the  particles  to  move  outwards,  or 
"  into  the  positions  of  weakest  magnetic  action.*  The  joint 
"  exertion  of  the  action  of  all  the  particles  brings  the  mass  into 
"  the  position  which,  by  experiment,  is  found  to  belong  to  it." 

St.  Peter's  College,  May  13,  1847. 


*  The  extreme  feebleness  of  the  diamagnetic  action  on  account  of  which 
any  small  sphere  or  ciibe  of  the  matter  will  experience  very  nearly  the  same 
force  as  if  all  the  rest  were  removed,  seems  fully  to  justify  this  explanation. 
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XXXIV.  Remarks  on  the  Forces  experienced  ly  Inductively 
Magnetized  Ferromagnetic  or  Diamagnetic  Fon-Crystcdline 
Suhstccnces. 

[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  October  1850.] 

The  remarkable  law  laid  down  by  Faraday  in  bis  Memoir  on 
tbe  Magnetic  Condition  of  all  Matter,  that  a  small  portion  of 
diamagnetic  matter  placed  in  the  neighhourhood  of  a  magnet 
experiences  a  pressure  urging  it  from  places  of  stronger  towards 
places  of  weaker  force,  is  a  simple  conclusion,  derived  from  tbe 
matbematical  solution  of  tbe  problem  of  determining  the  action 
experienced  by  a  small  sphere  of  matter  magnetized  induc- 
tively, and  acted  upon  in  virtue  of  its  induced  magnetism. 
Without  entering  upon  the  analytical  investigation,  which  will 
be  found  in  [§§  634... 646  above]  a  paper  "On  the  Forces  ex- 
perienced by  small  Spheres  under  Magnetic  Influence ;  and  on 
some  of  the  Phaenomena  presented  by  Diamagnetic  Substances,"* 
I  shall,  in  the  present  communication,  state  and  explain  briefly 
the  result,  and  point  out  some  remarkable  inferences  which  may 
be  drawn  from  it. 

647.  Let  P  be  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet, 
and  let  P'  be  a  point  at  an  infinitely  small  distance,  which 
may  be  denoted  by  a,  from  P.  Let  R  denote  the  force  which 
a  "  unit  north  pole  "f  if  placed  at  P  would  experience,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  "the  resultant  magnetic  force  at  P;"  and  let  R' 
denote  the  same  with  reference  to  P\  Then,  if  a  small  sphere 
of  any  kind  of  non- crystalline  homogeneous  matter,  naturally 
unmagnetic,  but  susceptible  of  magnetization  by  influence,  be 
placed  at  P,  it  will  experience  a  force  of  which  the  component 
along  PP' is  I  R'^-R^ 

A(T.-  , 

2         a 

*  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  May  1847. 

+  That  is,  the  end  of  an  infinitely  thin  uniformly  and  longitudinally 
magnetized  bar  of  "  unit  strength  "  which  is  repelled  on  the  whole  from  the 
north  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  ;  "  unit  strength  "  being  defined  by  the 
following  statement : — 

If  two  infinitely  thin  bars  be  equally,  and  each  uniformly  and  longitu- 
dinally, magnetized,  and  if,  when  an  end  of  one  is  placed  at  a  unit  (an 
inch,  for  example)  of  distance  from  an  end  of  the  other,  the  mutual  force 
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"where  cr  denotes  the  volume  of  the  sphere,  and  A  a  coefficient 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  substance.  This  coefficient,  A 
[agreeing  with  the  A,  B,  or  C  of  §§  6 14... 618  applied  to  an 

3 
isotropic  substance]  has  a  value  a  little  less  than  —  for  soft 

iron,  and  it  has  very  small  positive  values  for  all  ferromagnetic 
substances  containing  little  or  no  iron. 

648.  K  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  must  be,  that  the  forces  experi- 
enced by  diamagnetic  substances  are  occasioned  by  the  influ- 
encing magnet  magnetizing  them  inductively,'"  and  acting  upon 
them  when  so  magnetized,  according  to  the  established  laws 
of  the  mutual  action  of  two  magnets,  the  preceding  result 
will  hold  for  all  non- crystalline  matter ;  and  to  apply  A 
to  a  diamagnetic  substance  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  give  it 

a  negative  value.     [From  §  6  3  0,  §  6  2 8  (1 4),  and  §  6  2  7  we  see  that 

3 
the  extreme  negative  value  conceivably  admissible  is  — —  • 

Thus  for  every  substance,  whether  ferromagnetic  or  diamag- 

3  3    n 

netic,  A  is  between  +  —  and  —  —  •] 

47r  OTT 

649.  To  interpret  the  result  of  §  647,  we  may  remark,  that  by 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  differential  calculus  as  applied 
to  the  variation  of  a  quantity  depending  on  the  position  of  a  point 

in  space,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  fraction is  greater 

when  the  point  P'  is  chosen  in  a  certain  determinate  direction 
from  P  than  in  any  other ;  that  it  is  of  equal  absolute  value, 
but  negative,  if  P'  be  chosen  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and 

between  these  ends  is  unity  ;  the  magnetic  strength  of  each  is  imity.  The 
force  i?,  defined  in  the  text,  is  of  course  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force 
that  a  "  unit  south  pole  "  would  experience  if  placed  at  P. 

*  The  most  natural  explanation  of  the  phsenomena  which  he  had  dis- 
covered is  suggested  by  Faraday  in  his  original  paper  on  bhe  subject,  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  subsequent  experimenters,  especially 
those  of  Reich  and  Weber,  who  have  made  experiments  to  show  that  a 
diamagnetic  substance,  under  the  influence  of  two  magnets,  will  act  upon 
one  in  virtue  of  the  magnetization  which  it  experiences  from  the  other. 
The  extreme  feebleness  of  the  polarity  induced  in  diamagnetic  substances 
is  proved  by  Faraday  in  a  series  of  experiments  forming  the  subject  of  his 
last  communication  to  the  Royal  Society ;  in  which  an  attempt  is  made, 
by  very  delicate  means,  to  test  the  induced  current  in  a  helix  due  to 
magnetization  or  demagnetization  of  a  diamagnetic  substance  which  it  sur- 
rounds, but  only  negative  results  are  obtained. 
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that  it  vanishes  if  P'  be  in  a  plane  through  P  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  those  two  directions.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
resultant  force  upon  the  small  sphere  is  along  that  line,  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  according  as  A  is  positive  or  negative, 
and  accordingly  we  draw  the  following  conclusions  : — 

(1.)  A  small  ferromagnetic  sphere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  magnet,  will  experience  a  force  urging  it  in  that  direction  in 
which  the  "  magnetic  force  "  increases  most  rapidly. 

(2.)  A  small  diamagnetic  sphere,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
magnet,  will  experience  a  force  urging  it  in  that  direction  in 
which  the  magnetic  force  decreases  most  rapidly. 

(3.)  The  absolute  magnitude  of  the  force  in  any  case  in 
which  the  distribution  of  magnetic  force  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  magnet  is  known,  is  the  value  which  the  expression  in 

R'^  —  R^ 

§  637  obtains  when  we  give the  value  found  by  means 

of  the  differential  calculus,  for  a  point  P'  at  an  infinitely  small 
distance  PP'  in  the  direction  of  the  most  rapid  variation  of  the 
magnetic  force  from  P,  the  actual  position  of  the  ball, 

650.  It  is  deserving  of  special  remark,  that  the  direction  of 
the  force  experienced  by  the  ball  has  no  relation  to  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  through  the  position  in  which  it 
is  placed.  The  mathematical  investigation  thus  affords  full 
confirmation  and  explanation  of  the  very  remarkable  observa- 
tion made  by  Faraday  (§  2418),  that  a  small  sphere  or  cube 
of  inductively  magnetized  substance  is  in  some  cases  "  urged 
along,  and  in  others  obliquely  or  directly  across  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force."  It  is  in  fact  very  easy  to  imagine,  or  actu- 
ally to  construct,  arrangements  in  which  the  resultant  force 
experienced  by  a  ball  of  soft  iron,  or  of  some  diamagnetic 
substance,  is  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  the  magnetizing 
force.  For  instance,  if  a  baU  of  soft  iron  be  placed  symme- 
trically with  respect  to  the  two  poles  of  a  horse- shoe  magnet, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  line  joining  them,  it  wUl  be 
urged  towards  this  line,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  consequently  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  magnetizing 
force  in  the  space  in  which  it  is  situated;  and  a  baU  of  bis- 
muth, or  of  any  other  diamagnetic  substance,  similarly  situated, 
would  experience  a  force  in  the  contrary  direction.     Or  again, 
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if  a  ball  of  any  substance  be  placed  in  the  neigbbourliood  of 
a  long  straight  galvanic  wire,  it  will  be  urged  towards  or  from 
the  wire  (according  as  the  substance  is  ferromagnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic)  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  consequently 
cutting  perpendicularly  the  lines  of  force,  which  are  circles 
with  their  centres  in  the  wire  and  in  planes  perpendicular 
to  it. 

651.  The  preceding  conclusions  enable  us  to  define  clearly 
the  sense  in  which  the  terms  "  attraction "  and  "  repulsion " 
may  be  applied  to  the  action  exerted  by  a  magnet  on  a  ferro- 
magnetic and  a  diamagnetic  body  respectively.  A  small  sphere 
of  ferromagnetic  substance,  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  magnet,  experiences  in  general,  a  force ;  but  the  term  attrac- 
tion, according  to  its  derivation,  means  a  force  towards  ;  and 
if  we  apply  it  in  any  case,  we  must  be  able  to  supply  an  ob- 
ject for  the  preposition.  Now,  in  this  case  the  force  is  towards 
places  of  stronger  "magnetic  force;"  and  hence  the  action 
experienced  by  a  ferromagnetic  ball  may  be  called  an  attrac- 
tion if  we  understand  towards  places  of  stronger  force.  Places 
of  stronger  force  are  generally  nearer  the  magnet  than  places 
of  weaker  force,  and  hence  small  pieces  of  soft  iron  are 
generally  urged,  on  the  whole,  towards  a  magnet  (in  conse- 
quence of  which  no  doubt  the  term  "  attraction  "  came  originally 
to  be  applied) :  but,  as  will  be  seen  below,  this  is  by  no  means 
universally  the  case ;  balls  of  soft  iron  being,  in  some  cases, 
actually  repelled  from  the  influencing  magnet ;  and  the  term 
"  attraction "  can  only  be  universally  used  with  reference  to 
ferromagnetic  substances,  on  the  understanding  that  it  is 
towards  places  of  stronger  force.  The  term  "  repulsion,"  the 
reverse  of  "  attraction,"  may,  according  to  the  same  principles, 
be  applied  universally  to  indicate  the  force  with  which  a  small 
diamagnetic  sphere  is  urged  towards  places  of  weaker  force,  or 
repelled  from  places  of  stronger  force. 

652.  The  following  passage,  containing  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples on  some  of  which  Faraday  himself  lays  much  stress,  but 
which  have  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by 
subsequent  experimenters,  is  quoted  from  the  article  in  the 
Mathematical  Journal  already  referred  to.  [Here  comes  quota- 
tion of  §  646  above.] 
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653.  It  may  be  added  to  this,  that  the  tendency  of  a  bar, 
whether  of  ferromagnetic  or  of  diamagnetic  substance,  in  a  uni- 
form field  of  magnetic  force,  to  take  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force,  depends  on  the  effect  of  the  mutual  action  of  the  parts 
in  altering  the  general  magnetization  of  the  bar,  and  is  con- 
sequently so  excessively  feeble  for  any  known  diamagnetic 
substance  that  the  most  delicate  experiments  would  in  all  pro- 
bability fail  to  render  it  sensible,''^ 

654.  Faraday's  law,  stated  at  the  commencement  of  these 
remarks,  may  be  illustrated  by  some  very  curious  although 
extremely  simple  experiments,  which  I  shall  now  describe 
briefly.-f- 

655.  The  special  apparatus  required  is  merely  a  long  light 
arm  (I  have  used  one  about  four  feet  in  length ;  but  a  much 
shorter  rod,  if  suspended  by  a  finer  or  by  a  longer  torsion- 
thread,  would  have  answered  equally  well)  suspended  from  a 
"  torsion-head  "  by  means  of  a  very  fine  wire,  or  thread  of  un- 
spun  silk  fibres  attached  to  it  near  its  middle ;  and  a  case 
round  it  adapted  to  prevent  currents  of  air  from  disturbing  its 
equilibrium,  but  allowing  it  sufficient  angular  motion  in  a 
horizontal  plane.  A  small  ball  of  soft  iron  is  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  arm  (or  hung  from  it  by  a  fine  thread,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  stability  in  many  of  the  experiments,  as  for  instance, 
experiments  2  and  3  described  below,  must  not  be  too  long), 
and  a  counterbalance  is  adjusted  near  the  other  end  so  as  to 
make  the  arm  horizontal.  If  only  a  small  angular  motion 
be  allowed  to  the  arm,  the  path  of  the  ball  will  be  sensibly 
straight,  and  we  may  consider  that,  by  the  arrangement  which 
has  been  described,  the  ball  is  allowed  to  move  with  great 
freedom  in  a  straight  line,  but  prevented  from  all  other  motion. 

656.  In  making  the  experiments  described  below,  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  two  stops  so  arranged  that  the  motion  of  the 
arm  may  be  kept  within  any  desired  limits,  and  manageable 

*  A  very  brief  communication  on  this  subject  was  laid  before  the  British 
Association  at  the  meeting  of  1848,  and  is  published  in  the  Eeport  for  that 
year,  under  the  title  "On  the  Equilibrium  of  Magnetic  or  Diamagnetic 
Bodies  of  any  form,  under  the  Influence  of  Terrestrial  Magnetic  Force." 

t  These  experiments  were  shown,  in  illustration  of  lectures  on  magnetism 
in  the  Natural  Philosophy  Class  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  during  the 
Session  1848-49. 
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in  such  a  way,  that  by  means  of  them  the  arm  may  be  rapidly 
brought  to  rest  in  any  position.  In  general,  before  com- 
mencing an  experiment,  the  arm  ought  to  be  brought  to  rest 
near  one  end  of  its  course,  and  kept  pressing  very  slightly 
upon  one  of  the  stops  by  the  torsion  of  the  v^^ire,  which  may 
be  suitably  adjusted  by  the  torsion-head,  and  the  other  stop 
ought  to  be  pushed  away,  so  as  to  leave  the  arm  free  to  move 
in  one  direction. 

657.  Experiment  1. — Place  a  common  bar-magnet  with  either 
pole,  the  south,  for  instance,  near  the  ball  of  soft  iron  in  its 
line  of  motion,  but  on  that  side  towards  which  it  is  prevented 
from  moving  by  the  stop.  Taking  another  bar-magnet  of 
considerably  greater  strength  than  the  former,  bring  its  north 
pole  gradually  near  the  fixed  south  pole  of  the  other,  in  the 
continuation  of  the  line  of  motion  of  the  iron  ball.  When 
this  north  pole  reaches  a  certain  position,  the  arm  will  cease 
to  press  on  the  stop,  and  if  we  push  the  north  pole  a  little 
nearer  still,  the  arm  will  altogether  leave  the  stop  and  take  a 
position,  of  equilibrium,  in  which,  after  it  is  steadied  (as  may 
easily  be  done  by  means  of  the  stops),  it  will  remain  stable, 
although  the  stops  be  removed  entirely.  If,  by  means  of  one 
of  the  stops,  the  ball  be  pushed  to  any  distance  farther  from 
the  magnets  than  this  position  of  stable  equilibrium,  it  wiU 
return  towards  it  when  left  free.  If  it  be  drawn  a  little  nearer 
by  means  of  the  other  stop,  and,  when  left  for  a  few  seconds, 
it  be  found  to  continue  pressing  upon  the  stop,  then,  when 
the  stop  is  removed,  the  ball  will  return  to  that  position  of 
stable  equilibrium.  If,  however,  it  be  very  slowly  drawn  stiU. 
nearer  the  magnets,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  position  it  will 
cease  to  press  on  the  stop ;  and  if  after  this  it  experience  the 
slightest  agitation,  or  if  it  be  drawn  any  nearer,  it  will  leave 
the  stop  and  move  up  tiU  it  strikes  the  nearer  magnet,  in  con- 
tact with  which  it  will  almost  immediately  come  to  rest.  It 
thus  appears  that  there  is  a  position  of  unstable  equUibrium 
for  the  ball  between  the  former  stable  position  and  the  nearer 
magnet.  It  is  easy  to  arrange  the  torsion-head  so  that  the 
torsion  of  the  suspending-thread  or  wire  may  have  as  little 
effect  as  we  please,  by  finding,  by  successive  trials,  either  of 
these  positions  of  equilibrium,  subject  to  the  condition  that, 
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when  tlie  magnets  are  removed,  the  torsion  would  not  sensibly 
disturb  the  arm  from  the  position  so  found. 

658.  After  the  explanations  which  have  been  given  above,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  position  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  determined  in  this  experiment,  is  a  point  where 
the  magnetizing  force  due  to  the  south  pole  is  destroyed  by 
that  of  the  more  distant  but  more  powerful  north  pole ;  and 
that  the  position  of  stable  equilibrium  is  one  where  the  excess 
of  the  magnetizing  force  due  to  the  north  pole,  above  that 
which  is  due  to  the  less  powerful  south  pole,  has  a  maximum 
value  with  reference  to  points  in  the  continuation,  through  the 
less  powerful  pole,  of  the  line  joining  the  two  poles.  If  the 
poles  were  mathematical  points,  and  the  bars  so  long  that  their 
remote  ends  could  produce  no  sensible  action  on  the  ball,  the 
position  of  unstable  equilibrium  would  of  course  be  such  that 
its  distances  from  the  two  poles  would  he  directly  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  strengths  of  the  magnets  ;  and,  by  the  solution  of  a 
most  simple  "maximum  problem,"  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
stable  position  would  be  such  that  its  distances  from  the  poles 
would  he  directly  as  the  cube  roots  of  the  strengths. 

659.  Experiment  2. — Place  two  equal  bar-magnets  symmetri- 
cally with  reference  to  the  line  of  motion,  with  similar  poles 
at  equal  distances  on  two  sides,  in  a  perpendicular  to  this  line, 
and,  to  make  the  best  arrangement,  let  the  lengths  of  the 
magnets  be  in  the  continuations  of  the  lines  joining  their  poles. 
Operating  by  means  of  the  stops,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  for  the  preceding  experiment,  it  is  readily  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  two  positions  of  stable  equilibrium  for 
the  ball  at  equal  distances  on  two  sides  of  the  line  joining  the 
poles,  and  that  the  middle  point  of  this  line  is  a  position  of 
unstable  equilibrium. 

660.  Here,  again,  the  explanation  is  obvious.  The  positions 
of  stable  equilibrium  being  such  that,  with  reference  to  points 
in  the  line  of  motion  of  the  ball,  the  magnetiziug  force  due 
to  the  two  similar  poles  may  be  a  maximum,  are  readily  found 

to  be  at  distances  k—t^  oh  the  two  sides  of  the  line  joining  the 

poles  (the  length  of  this  line  being  denoted  by  a),  if  these  be 
mathematical  points,  and  if  the  lengths  of  the  bars  be  so  great 
that  the  distant  poles  produce  no  sensible  effects. 
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661.  Experiment  3. — Hold  a  common  horse -shoe  magnet  with 
the  line  joining  its  poles  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  ball,  and,  by  a  suitable  management  of  the  stops  and 
of  the  torsion- head,  the  existence  of  a  force  urging  the  ball 
perpendicularly  across  the  "  lines  of  force  "  towards  the  middle 
point  of  the  line  joining  the  poles,  may  be  easily  made 
manifest. 

662.  Experiments  on  diamagnetic  substances,  and  on  ferro- 
magnetic substances  of  feeble  inductive  capacity. — The  phseno- 
mena  discovered  by  Faraday  relative  to  the  action  of  magnets 
on  substances  not  previously  known  to  be  susceptible  of  mag- 
netic influence  may  be  exhibited  with  great  ease  by  means  of 
the  apparatus  described  above.  Small  balls  of  the  substances 
to  be  experimented  upon  may  be  hung  from  one  end  of  the 
balance  (the  ball  of  soft  iron  being  of  course  removed)  by  fine 
threads  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  arm,  which  may  be  of 
any  substance  containing  no  iron,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  any 
sensible  influence  from  the  magnet  employed.  There  is  in  these 
cases  no  difficulty,  regarding  the  length  of  the  suspending-thread, 
of  the  kind  noticed  above  [§  655]  with  reference  to  soft  iron, 
as  the  magnetic  forces  experienced  are  never  strong  enough 
to  produce  lateral  instability  (that  is,  a  want  of  stability  in  the 
line  of  motion),  even  with  the  lightest  of  the  substances  ex- 
perimented on,  unless  the  suspending  thread  be  far  longer 
than  is  necessary.  In  the  experiments  I  have  made,  the 
threads  bearing  the  small  balls  have  not  been  more  than 
four  or  five  inches  long.  The  diameters  of  the  balls  have 
been  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  Instead  of  simple  bar-magnets  of  steel,  which  are 
not  powerful  enough  to  be  convenient  for  these  experiments, 
I  have  used  a  bar  electro-magnet  of  very  moderate  power, 
consisting  of  a  helix  and  soft  iron  core.  This  core  is  a  cyhn- 
der  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
with  round  ends  (nearly  hemispherical),  which,  when  the  core 
is  in  its  central  position,  extend  about  an  inch  beyond  the 
helix  on  each  side.  By  these  means  the  repulsion  of  balls  of 
diamagnetic  substance,  and  the  attraction  of  very  feebly  ferro- 
magnetic substances,  may  be  shown  with  great  facility. 

663.  For  example,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  hung  a  small 
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apple,  whole,  by  a  thread  three  or  four  inches  long,  and 
putting  it  at  first  at  rest,  pressing  slightly  (in  virtue  of  torsion 
produced  by  the  torsion-head  mentioned  above,  §  656)  upon 
one  end  of  the  soft  iron  core  previously  to  the  excitement  of 
the  electro -magnet,  I  have  found  that  as  soon  as  the  galvanic 
current  is  produced,  the  apple  is  repelled  away ;  and,  by  push- 
ing forward  the  soft  iron  core,  I  have  chased  it  across  the  field 
through  a  space  of  four  or  five  inches, 

664.  I  have  also  used  the  same  apparatus  to  show  that  a  body 
which  is  feebly  attracted  in  air  is  repelled  when  immersed 
below  the  surface  of  a  sufficiently  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  in  a  small  trough,  so  arranged  that  when,  by  the  force 
of  torsion,  the  body  immersed  in  the  liquid  is  made  to 
press  on  a  side  of  the  trough,  the  electro-magnet  may  be 
placed  with  one  end  of  its  core  pressing  on  the  outside  of  the 
trough,  close  to  the  point  where  it  is  pressed  upon  by  the 
body  within.  Using  small  glass  balls  (which,  when  empty, 
exhibit  no  sensible  effects  of  the  influence  of  the  magnet),  the 
magnetic  conditions  of  different  liquids  filling  them  may  be 
easily  tested.  Faraday's  beautiful  experiments  on  the  relative 
magnetic  capacities  of  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  of  different 
strengths,  or  rather,  other  experiments  to  illustrate  the  same 
principles,  may  be  performed  in  an  extremely  convenient 
manner,  by  filling  a  glass  ball  of  this  kind  with  a  solution, 
hanging  it  from  one  end  of  the  arm,  and,  by  a  suitable  ad- 
justment of  the  weight  at  the  other,  immersing  it  below  the 
surface  of  another  solution  contained  in  the  trough.  I  have 
found  that  whenever  the  difference  of  the  strengths  of  the  two 
solutions  was  considerable,  the  ball  immersed  was  attracted 
or  repelled  by  the  external  magnet,  according  as  the  solution 
contained  in  the  ball  was  stronger  or  weaker  than  the  solution 
surrounding  it. 


On  the  Stability  of  small  Inductively  Magnetized  Bodies  in 
Positions  of  Equilibrium. 

665.  In  the  paper  [§§  6  3  4 ...  6  46]  published  in  the  Mathematical 
Journal  (referred  to  above),  I  pointed  out  that  a  small  ball  of 
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either  ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic  substance  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  magnet,  and  not  acted  upon  by  any  non- 
magnetic force,  is  in  equilibrium  if  it  be  in  a  situation  where  the 
"  resultant  force "  (that  which  was  denoted  by  R)  is  either  a 
maximum  or  minimum,  or  "  stationary  "  in  value ;  that  a  dia- 
magnetic ball  is  in  stable  equilibrium  if,  and  not  in  stable 
equilibrium  unless,  it  be  situated  where  the  force  i^  is  a  mini- 
mum in  absolute  value ;  and  that  "  if  there  be  any  point 
"  external  to  the  magnet,  at  which  the  resultant  force  has  a 
"  maximum  value,  it  would  be  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium 
"  for  a  small  bar  of  soft  iron,  and  any  other  position  is  essen- 
"  tially  unstable."  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  that  paper, 
I  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  resultant  force  cannot  be  an 
absolute  maximum  at  any  point  external  to  a  magnet,  and 
consequently  that  no  position  of  stable  equilibrium  for  a  ferro- 
magnetic ball,  perfectly  free  from  all  constraint,  can  exist.  I 
have  very  recently  found  that  there  may  be  points  where  the 
resultant  force  is  an  absolute  minimum  without  being  zero ; 
and  therefore  there  may  be  positions  of  stable  equilibrium 
for  a  diamagnetic  ball  not  included  in  the  case  of  the  force 
vanishing,  noticed  in  the  previous  paper.  That  case,  however, 
affords  the  simplest  illustration  that  can  be  given  of  that  most 
extraordinary  fact,  that  a  solid  body  may  be  repelled  by  a 
magnet,  or  magnets,  into  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  If, 
for  instance,  we  take  the  arrangement  (described  for  Exp.  2 
above)  of  two  bar-magnets,  fixed  with  similar  poles  near  one 
another,  we  have  obviously  between  these  poles  a  point  where 
the  resultant  force  vanishes,  and  towards  which  consequently 
a  small  diamagnetic  ball  placed  anywhere  sufficiently  near  it 
would  be  repelled.  It  is  easily  shown  that,  actually  under 
the  action  of  gravity,  a  ball  of  diamagnetic  substance  would 
be  in  stable  equilibrium  a  little  below  this  position,  without 
any  external  support  or  constraint  whatever,  if  only  the 
magnets  were  strong  enough.  It  is,  however,  extremely  im- 
probable that  any  attempt  to  realize  this  by  experiment  will 
succeed,  since,  even  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  no  diamag- 
netic repulsion  upon  a  solid  has  yet  been  obtained  which  at 
all  approaches  in  magnitude  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  Still 
we  must  consider  that  a  true  theoretical  solution  of  the  cele- 
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brated  physical  problem*  suggested  by  "Mahomet's  coffin" 
has  been  obtained,  which  is  not  the  least  curious  among  the 
remarkable  consequences  of  Faraday's  magnetic  discoveries. 

On  the  relations  of  Ferromagnetic  and  Diamagnetic 
Magnetization  to  the  Magnetizing  Force. 

666.  In  the  mathematical  investigation  by  which  the  result 
stated  above  was  obtained,  it  is  assumed  that  the  magnetization 
of  the  substance  of  the  ball  in  each  case  is  proportional  to  the 
magnetizing  force  (although  this  assumption  may  of  course  be 
avoided  by  merely  supposing  jj,  to  have  a  value  varying  with 
the  force,  which  wiU  not  affect  either  the  investigation  or  the 
form  of  the  result).  It  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  this 
assumption  is  correct /or  all  known  diamagnetic  substances,  and 
for  homogeneous  feehlg  ferromagnetic  substances  ;  since  [§  606,  II.] 
it  is  equivalent  to  an  assumption  that  inductive  magnetization 
of  a  substance  does  not  impair  or  in  any  way  alter  its  suscep- 
tibility for  fresh  magnetization  by  means  of  another  magnet 
brought  into  its  neighbourhood.  This  opinion  cannot,  how- 
ever, at  present  be  regarded  but  as  a  mere  conjecture,  being 
as  yet  unsupported  by  experiment.  It  is  indeed  directly 
opposed  to  the  following  conclusion  to  which  M,  Pliicker  arrives, 
from  some  of  his  experimental  researches : — J'ai  deduit  de 
"  Ik  cette  loi  gen^rale,  savoir :  que  la  diamagn^tisme  decroit 
"  plus  vite  que  le  magn^tisme  quand  la  force  de  I'aimant  dimi- 
"  nue,  ou  quand  la  distance  des  poles  augmente  :"*(*  but  many 

*  It  is,  I  believe,  often  thought  that  this  problem  is  solved  in  the  experi- 
ment in  which  a  needle  is  attracted  into  a  galvanic  helix  held  with  its 
axis  vertical ;  but  I  have  convinced  myself  that  the  needle  always  touches 
somewhere  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  (if  there  be  one  round  it)  or  on  the 
wire  of  the  helix  ;  and  I  have  also  ascertained  that,  when  a  powerful  helix  is 
used  with,  in  place  of  the  needle,  a  tin-plate  [iron]  cylinder,  even  if  it  be  very 
little  less  in  diameter  than  the  inner  cylindrical  surface  of  the  helix,  there 
is  never  stable  equilibrium  without  contact  between  them.  The  phaenomenon 
of  a  solid  body,  hovering  freely  in  the  air,  in  stable  equilibrium,  without 
any  external  support  or  constraint,  has  never,  I  am  convinced,  been  witnessed 
as  the  result  of  any  electrical  or  magnetical  experiment. 

+  Quoted  from  a  paper  in  the  French  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique, 
June  1850,  bearing  the  title,  "Sur  le  Magn^tisme  et  le  Diamagu^tisme : 
par  M.  Pliicker."  This  paper  appears  to  be  a  resume  of  the  author's  ex- 
perimental researches  and  discoveries  regarding  magnetic  induction,  of 
which  detailed  accoiints  have  been  published  in  various  communications  to 
Poggendorff's  Annalen  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years. 
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of  the  curious  phsenomena  from  whicli  M.  Pliicker  was  led 
to  this  conclusion,  and  which  he  adduces  in  confirmation  of 
it,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  support  it,  but  rather  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  magneto-inductive  properties  of  crys- 
talline or  quasi- crystalline  structure  which  he  discovered 
subsequently;'""  and  with  respect  to  those  which  appear  at 
first  sight  really  to  support  it,  I  have  conjectured  that  they" 
may  admit  of  explanation  solely  on  the  principle  expressed  in 
Faraday's  law,  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  these  remarks. 
Thus,  the  experiments  upon  a  watch-glass  containing  mercury, 
placed  at  different  distances  from  a  magnet,  which  show 
that  the  resultant  force  experienced  by  the  watch-glass,,  in 
virtue  of  its  own  magnetization  as  a  ferromagnetic  substance, 
and  the  contrary  magnetization  of  the  diamagnetic  mercury, 
is  sometimes  increased  by  removing  the  whole  to  a  slightly 
greater  distance  from  the  magnet,  do  not  prove  that  when  the 
magnetizing  force  is  diminished  the  induced  magnetization  of 
the  mercury  is  diminished  by  a  greater  fraction  of  its  former 
amount  than  that  of  the  watch-glass,  but  are  most  probably 
to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  "  field  of  force  " 
occupied  by  the  mercury  and  watch-glass,  when  removed  a 
very  short  distance,  is  such  that  the  mean  value  of  the  differ- 
ential coefficient  of  the  square  of  the  force,  with  reference  to 
co-ordinates  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  watch- 
glass,  is  greater  than  the  mean  value  of  the  same  function, 
through  the  field  occupied  when  the  watch-glass  is  in  contact 
with  the  magnet.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  more  than 
a  general  explanation  such  as  this  without  some  specific  know- 
ledge of  the  distribution  of  magnetic  force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  actual  magnet  employed;  but  the  phsenomena 
described  by  M,  Pliicker  in  this  case  are  undoubtedly  of  a 
kind  that  might  be  anticipated  if  a  vertical  bar-magnet  be 
used,  especially  if  the  upper  pole,  over  which  the  watch-glass 
is  suspended,  be  flat.  An  electro-magnet  with,  for  core,  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  soft  iron  open  at  the  ends,  would  even  repel 

*  This  connexion  is  recognised  by  the  discoverer  himself,  as  is  shown  by 
the  statement  he  makes  at  the  commencement  of  §  4  of  the  paper  already 
referred  to.  Yet  he  mentions  his  experiments  on  cylinders  of  charcoal  as 
the  foundation  on  whicb  he  establishes,  as  a  general  law,  the  conclusion 
quoted  in  the  text. 
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a  small  ferromagnetic  body  capable  of  moving  along  the  axis, 
in  some  positions,  and  attract  it  a  little  further  off,  since  there 
would  be  variations  of  force  in  this  case  precisely  similar  to 
those  explained  with  reference  to  points  in  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  ball  in  Experiment  2. 

667.  The  most  striking  experiments  adduced  by  M.  Pliicker 
to  support  his  hypothesis,  that  "  diamagnetism  increases  more 
rapidly  than  magnetism"  when  the  magnetizing  force  is  in- 
creased, are  those  in  which  the  force  experienced  by  a  small 
inductively  magnetized  body  in  a  constant  position  is  tested 
for  different  strengths  of  the  same  electro-magnet,  produced  by 
using  a  greater  or  less  number  of  cells  in  the  exciting  battery. 
At  the  recent  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  change  in  the  distribution 
of  magnetic  force  in  the  neighhourhood  of  the  magnet,  accom- 
panying an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  gal- 
vanic current,  might  have  contributed  to  produce  some  of  the 
singular  phcenomena  which  had  been  observed;  and  that  there 
is  some  considerable  change  in  the  distribution  of  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  electro -magnet  with  a  soft  iron  core  in  a 
state  of  intense  magnetization  when,  for  instance,  the  strength 
of  the  current  is  doubled,  seems  extremely  probable  when  we  con- 
sider that  a  piece  of  soft  iron  in  a  state  of  intense  magnetiza- 
tion cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  open  to  fresh  magnetization  as 
it  would  he  if  not  magnetized  in  the  first  instance.  On  the 
same  occasion  I  remarked,  that  some  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Joule  in  connexion  with  his  researches  on  changes  of 
dimensions  produced  in  iron  bars  by  magnetic  influence,  ap- 
peared to  indicate  diminished  inductive  capacities  in  states  of 
intense  inductive  magnetization.*  At  that  time  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  recent  experimental  researches  of  Gartenhauser 
and  Miiller  on  the  magnetization  of  soft  iron;  but  I  have 
since  met  with  a  number  of  Poggendorff's  Annalen  (1850, 
No.  3,  published  last  April)  containing  an  account  of  these 
researches,*|-  which   completely  confirms   the  second  part  of 

*  Phil.  Mag.  1847,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  76,  225.  Also  Sturgeon's  Annals,  Aug. 
1840. 

+  "XJeber  die  Magnetisirung  von  Eisenstaben  durch  den  Galvanischen 
Strom;  von.  J.  Miiller." 
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the  conjecture  I  had  tlirown  out.  "Whetlier  or  not,  how- 
ever, the  change  in  the  distribution  of  force  is  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  account  for  the  phsenomena  by  which  M.  Pliicker  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  which  has  been  quoted,  it  is  impossible 
to  pronounce  without  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances. An  exjperimentum  crucis  might  be  made  by  means  of 
an  electro-magnet  without  a  soft  iron  core. 

668.  In  one  respect  M.  Plticker's  views  receive  a  remark- 
able confirmation  by  Joule  and  by  Gartenhauser  and  Miiller's 
experiments,  if  it  be  true  that  a  homogeneous  diamagnetie 
substance  is  inductively  magnetizable  to  an  extent  precisely 
proportional  to  the  magnetizing  force,  or  deviating  less  from 
this  proportionality  than  the  magnetization  of  soft  iron.  Eor 
if  a  complex  body  were  made  up  consisting  of  a  diamag- 
netic  substance  (either  solid  or  in  powder)  and  an  extremely 
small  quantity  of  soft  iron  in  very  fine  powder  or  filings, 
spread  uniformly  through  it ;  a  small  ball  of  this  body  would, 
when  acted  upon  by  a  feeble  magnetizing  force,  become  on  the 
whole  magnetized  like  a  ferromagnetic,  and  would  be  urged 
from  places  of  weaker  towards  places  of  stronger  force.  If  now 
the  magnetizing  force  were  gradually  increased,  the  "  resultant 
magnetic  moment "  of  the  complex  body  would  at  first  in- 
crease, then,  after  attaining  a  maximum  value,  decrease  to 
zero,  after  which  it  would  become  "  negative,"  or  the  ball 
would  be  on  the  whole  magnetized  like  a  diamagnetic,  and 
would  be  urged  from  places  of  stronger  towards  places  of 
weaker  force.  Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  bearing  which 
M.  Pliicker  expects  of  any  complex  solid  consisting  of  a 
suitable  mixture  of  ferromagnetic  and  diamagnetic  substances ; 
but  mere  experiments  on  soft  iron,  such  as  those  of  Joule  and 
of  Gartenhauser  and  Miiller,  da  not  render  it  probable  that 
a  homogeneous  feebly  ferromagnetic  substance,  containing 
no  iron,  or  only  a  very  small  quantity  and  that  chemically 
combined,  should  have  its  capacity  for  fresh  magnetization 
diminished  by  the  slight  magnetization  which  the  strongest 
magnetizing  force  that  could  be  applied  would  produce.''" 

Row,  Gare  Loch,  Aug.  21,  1850. 

*  [The  last  sentence  of  this  article  is  cancelled  from  the  reprint  (July  5, 
1872).] 

2K 
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XXXV.  Abstracts  of  two  Communications 

[From  tlie  Report  of  British  Association  for  Belfast,  1852.] 

On  certain  Magnetic  Curves ;  with  applications  to  Problems  in 
the  Theories  of  Heat  Electricity,  and  Fluid  Motion. 

669.  A  method  [§632  above],  which  had  been  given  by  the 
author  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal  for  integrating 
the  differentia]  equations  of  the  lines  of  force  in  any  case  of 
symmetry  about  an  axis,  is  applied  in  this  communication  to 
the  case  of  an  infinitely  small  magnet  placed  with  its  axis 
direct  or  reverse  along  the  lines  of  force  of  a  uniform  magnetic 
field.  Diagrams  [§  632  above]  containing  the  curves  drawn 
accurately,  according  to  calculations  founded  on  the  result  of 
this  investigation  (corresponding  to  series  of  ten  or  twelve 
different  values  given  to  the  constant  of  integration),  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  Section.  Certain  parts  of  these  curves  were 
shown  in  a  separate  diagram  [§  632,  fig.  4],  as  constituting 
precisely  the  series  of  lines  of  electric  force  about  an  insulated 
spherical  conductor  under  the  influence  of  a  distant  electrified 
body ;  and  the  other  parts,  in  a  separate  diagram  [fig.  6],  as 
constituting  the  lines  of  motion  of  a  fluid  mass  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  fixed  spherical  solid,  at  considerable  distances 
from  which  the  fluid  is  moving  uniformly  in  parallel  lines  so 
slowly  as  to  cause  no  eddies  round  the  obstacle.  The  circle 
representing  the  section  of  tho.  spherical  conductor,  in  the 
former  of  these  diagrams,  cuts  the  entire  series  of  curves  at 
right  angles,  with  the  exception  of  one  curve,  which  it  cuts 
through  a  double  point  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  each  branch.  The 
circle  representing  the  section  of  the  spherical  obstacle  in  the 
latter  diagram,  along  with  two  infinite  double  branches  consist- 
ing of  the  axial  diameter  produced  externally  in  each  direction, 
constitutes  the  limiting  curve  of  the  series  shown,  and  is  not 
intersected  by  any  of  them.  A  series  of  diagrams  (deduced  from 
the  former  of  these  by  describing  a  circle  of  the  same  size  as 
that  shown  in  it,  and  drawing,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  much  of  the 
curves  as  lies  without  this  circle)  was  shown  as  representing  the 
disturbed  lines  of  magnetic  force  about  balls  of  ferromagnetic 
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substance  of  different  inductive  capacities,  placed  in  a  uniform 
magnetic  field  [one  of  these  is  shown  in  fig.  5  of  §  632]  ;  and 
another  series,  similarly  derived  from  the  latter  (that  is,  the 
one  representing  the  lines  of  fluid  motion  about  a  spherical 
obstacle),  was  shown  as  representing  the  disturbance  caused 
by  the  presence  of  diamagnetic  balls  of  different  inductive 
capacities  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  [one  of  these  is  shown  in 
fig.  7  of  §  632].  These  two  series  of  diagrams  are  also  accurate 
representations  of  the  lines  of  motion  of  heat  in  a  large  homo- 
geneous solid  having  heat  uniformly  conducted  across  it,  dis- 
turbed by  spherical  spaces  occupied  by  solid  matter  of  greater 
or  less  conducting  power  than  the  matter  round  them ;  the 
two  principal  diagrams  from  which  they  are  derived  being  the 
corresponding  representations  for  the  cases  of  spherical  spaces 
occupied  respectively  by  matter  of  infinitely  great  and  infinitely 
small  conductivity.  The  author  called  attention  to  the  remark- 
able resemblance  which  these  diagrams  bore  to  those  which 
Mr.  Faraday  had  shown  recently  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  to 
illustrate  his  views  regarding  the  action  of  ferromagnetics  and 
diamagnetics  in  influencing  the  field  of  force  in  which  they 
are  placed ;  and  justified  and  illustrated  the  expression  "  con- 
ducting power  for  the  lines  of  force,"  by  referring  to  rigorous 
mathematical  analogies  presented  by  the  theory  of  heat. 


On  the  Equilibrium  of  elongated  Masses  of  Ferromagnetic  Sub^ 
stance  in  uniform  and  varied  Fields  of  Force. 

The  fact,  first  discovered  experimentally  by  Gilbert,  that  a 
bar  of  soft  iron,  held  by  its  centre  of  gravity  in  a  uniform 
magnetic  field,  settles  with  its  length  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
force,  is  not  explained  correctly  when  it  is  said  to  be  merely  due 
to  the  property  of  magnetic  induction  in  virtue  of  which  the 
bar  of  soft  iron  becomes  temporarily  a  magnet  like  a  permanent 
magnet  in  its  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  For  exactly  the 
same  statement  would  be  applicable  to  a  row  of  soft  iron  balls 
rigidly  connected  by  a  non-magnetic  frame;  yet  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  experience  any  directional  tendency  (since  no 
one  of  the  balls  in  it  would  experience  either  a  resultant  force  or 
a  resultant  couple  from  the  force  of  the  field),  unless  in  virtue 
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of  changes  in  the  states  of  magnetization  of  the  balls  induced 
by  their  mutual  actions.  Hence  the  mutual  action  of  the  parts 
of  a  row  of  balls,  and  as  is  easily  shown,  of  a  row,  of  cubes,  or 
of  a  bar  of  any  kind,  must  be  taken  into  account  before  a  true 
theory  of  their  directional  tendencies  can  be  obtained.  The 
author  of  this  communication,  by  elementary  mechanical  reason- 
ing  founded  on  what  is  known  with  certainty  regarding  magnetic 
induction  and  magnetic  action  generally,  shows  that  an  elongated 
mass,  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  tends  to  place  its  length 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  whether  its  inductive  capacity  be 
ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic,  provided  it  be  non-crystalline,  be- 
cause if  ferromagnetic  it  becomes  more,  or  if  diamagnetic,  less 
intensely  magnetized,  if  placed  in  such  a  position,  than  if  placed 
with  its  length  across  the  lines  of  force.  But  for  all  substances, 
whether  ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic,  possessing  so  little  capacity 
for  induction  as  any  of  the  known  diamagnetics,  this  tendency, 
depending  as  it  does  on  the  mutual  action  of  the  parts  of  the 
elongated  mass,  is,  and  probably  will  alwaj^s  remain,  utterly 
imperceptible  in  experiment.  All  directional  tendencies  in 
bars  of  diamagnetic  substance  which  have  yet  been,  and  pro- 
bably all  which  can  ever  be  discovered  by  experiment,  are  due 
either  to  some  magnecrystallic  property  of  their  substances,  or 
to  the  tendency  of  their  ends  or  other  moveable  parts,  from;places 
of  stronger  towards  places  of  weaker  force,  in  varied  magnetic 
fields,  or  to  these  two  causes  combined,  and  in  no  respect  to  the 
inductive  effects  of  the  mutual  influence  of  their  parts.  To 
consider  the  effects  of  a  want  of  uniformity  of  the  force,  in  a 
varied  field,  on  the  equilibrium  of  a  ferromagnetic  bar,  the 
author  quoted  Faraday's  admirable  statement  of  the  law  regard- 
ing the  tendency  of  a  ball  or  cube  of  diamagnetic  substance,  and 
referred  to  former  papers,  in  which  he  had  proved  that,  when 
applied  to  non- crystalline  substances  generally,  with  the  proper 
modification  for  the  case  of  ferromagnetics,  it  expresses  with 
admirable  simplicity  the  result  of  a  mathematical  investigation 
involving  some  of  the  most  remarkable  principles  in  the  theory 
of  attraction.  From  this  it  was  shown,  that  if  wc  .conceive  a 
ferromagnetic  mass  to  be  divided  into  very  small  cubes,  each  of 
these  parts  would,  of  itself,  tend  towards  places  of  stronger 
force,  and  therefore  that  the  bearing  of  the  whole  mass  in  a 
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varied  field  will  be  produced  partly  by  this  tendency  and  partly 
by  the  tendency  depending  on  the  muiual  inductive  influence 
which  alone*  exists  when  the  field  is  uniform.  The  author  then 
proceeded  to  illustrate  these  theoretical  views  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments. In  some  of  them  a  steel  bar  magnet  was  used,  and 
small  soft  iron  wires,  fixed  in  various  positions  on  light  wooden 
arms,  were  shown  to  be  sometimes  urged  on  the  whole  from 
places  of  stronger  to  places  of  weaker  force  by  their  tendency 
to  get  into  positions  with  their  lengths  along  the  lines  of  force. 
In  others,  a  ring  electro-magnet,  consisting  of  insulated  copper 
wire,  rolled  fifty  times  round  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  of  about  25  centimetres  diameter, 
fixed  in  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian,  was  used,  and  a  single  cube  of  soft  iron,  placed 
in  an  excentric  position  on  a  long  narrow  pasteboard  tray 
centrally  suspended  in  the  field  of  force  by  unspun  silk,  was 
attracted  into  the  plane  of  the  ring  ;  but  a  row  of  three  or  four 
cubes  placed  touching  one  another  in  a  line  through  the  axis 
of  suspension,  settled  as  far  from  the  plane  as  possible,  in  virtue 
of  the  tendency  of  an  elongated  mass  to  get  its  length  along  the 
lines  of  force.  Two  cubes  placed  in  contact  are  found  to  be 
in  stable  equilibrium  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  or  in  oblique 
positions,  or  as  far  from  the  ring  as  possible,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  distances  at  which  they  are  placed  in  the  tray, 
from  the  point  of  suspension.  A  number  of  equal  and  similar 
bars  of  a  composition  of  wax  and  soft  iron  filings  of  different 
ferromagnetic  strengths,  suspended  successively  with  their 
middle  points  in  the  centre  of  the  magnet,  settled  in  various 
positions.  Those  of  them  which  were  of  greatest  ferromagnetic 
capacity  settled  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ring  or  along 
the  lines  of  force  ;  others,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  iron  fil- 
ings, had  positions  of  stable  equilibrium  both  in  the  plane  of 
the  ring  oxid,  perpendicular  to  it ;  and  others,  with  a  stiU  smaller 
proportion  of  iron  filings,  had  their  sole  positions  of  stable 
equilibrium  in  the  place  of  the  ring.  The  last-mentioned  ex- 
periments illustrated  very  curiously  the  diminished  proportion 
borne  by  the  effects  of  mutual  influence  of  the  parts  to  those  of 
a  non-uniformity  in  the  field  of  force,  in  similar  bodies  of 
smaller  ferromagnetic  capacity.  [Compare  last  two  sentences 
of  §  670  below.] 
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XXXVI.  Remarques  ^r  Us  oscillations  d'aiguilles  non  cristal- 
lis4es  de  faille  jpouvoir  inductif  paramagndtique  ou  dia- 
magndtiqucs,  et  sur  d'autres  phenomhnes  magnetiques  pro- 
duits  'par  des  corjjs  cristallises  ou  non  cristallises. 

[From  the  '  Comptes  Rendus''  of  the  French  Academy,  1854,  first  half-year.] 

"  Glasgow,  le  22  mars  1854. 

670,  "  J'ai  lu  aujourd'hiii,  clans  les  Comptes  Rendus  du  25  avril 
de  rannee  derniere,  un  Extrait  de  trois  Memoires  de  M.  Mat- 
teucci  relatifs  au  magnetisme,  qui  renferment  un  grand  nombre 
d'observations  interessantes,  J'y  trouve  la  remarque  que  des 
aiguilles  prismatiques  de  bismuth  non  cristallise  oscillent  entre 
les  poles  d'un  aimant  dans  des  temps  egaux,  lors  m^me  que 
leurs  poids  sont  diff^rents,  quand  leurs  longueurs  sont  les  memes. 
J'ai  eu  la  pens^e  que  la  proposition  serait  encore  vraie,  lors 
m^me  que  cette  derniere  condition  ne  serait  point  remplie,  ou 
du  moins  en  y  substituant  cette  autre  condition  moins  absolue  : 
les  longueurs  des  diffdrentes  aiguilles  ne  doivent  point  depasser 
une  petite  fraction  de  la  distance  comprise  entre  les  deux  pSles  de 
Vaimant. 

"  II  me  suffit,  pour  prouver  cette  proposition,  de  remonter 
a  la  raison  donn^e  des  I'origine  par  M.  Faraday  de  Taction 
eprouvee  par  une  aiguille  de  bismuth  non  cristallise  placee 
entre  les  deux  poles  d'un  aimant :  savoir  que  cette  action  est  la 
resultante  des  tendances  qu'eprouvent  toutes  les  particules  de 
I'aiguille  h,  se  transporter  des  points  ou  la  force  magnetique  est 
la  phis  intense  vers  ceux  ou  elle  est  la  plus  faiUe ;  j 'applique  ici 
la  theorie  math^matique,  presentee  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  le 
Journal  de  Mathematiques  de  Cambridge  et  de  Duhlin* 

"  II  est  en  effet  demontr^  dans  cette  investigation  math^- 
matique,    qu'en    d^signant  par    /a    un   coefficient    exprimant 

*  Des  forces  qui  agissent  sur  cle  petites  spheres  soumises  k  des  influences 
magnetiques ;  apergu  de  quelques  ph^nom^nes  present^s  par  les  substances 
diamagnetiques. 

Camb7-idge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal;  mai  1847  [§§  634... 646 
above]. 

Voyez  aussi  un  article  du  Philosophical  Magazine,  octobre  1850,  intitule  : 
' '  Remarques  sur  les  forces  qui  agissent  sur  les  substances  ferromagnetiques 
ou  diamagu6tiques  non  cristallisees  magnetisees  par  induction"  [§§  647... 668 
above]. 
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le  pouvoir  inductif  de  la  substance  (ce  coefGcient,  positif  pour 
les  substances  ferromagn^tiques  ou  paramagnetiques,  et  n^gatif 
pour  les  substances  diamagnetiques,  exprime  parfaitement  la  dif- 
ference de  proprietes,  decouverte  par  M.  Faraday,  et  qui  a  servi 
de  base  a  la  division  de  tons  les  corps  en  deux  classes,  corps 
paramagnetiques  et  corps  diamagnetiques) ;  par  o-  le  volume 
d'une  particule  du  corps  ;  par  R  la  resultante  des  forces  mag- 
n^tiques  qui  s'exercent  au  point  {x,  y,  z)  du  champ  magnetique 
dans  lequel  il  est  place,  c'est-k-dire  la  force  qui  agirait  sur  un 
pole  magnetique  egal  k  I'unit^  ou  sur  I'unite  de  magnetisme 
horeal,  ou  de  matihre  magnetique  imaginaire,  ou  de  fiuide  mag- 
netique qui  se  trouverait  en  ce  point.  La  force  a  laquelle  sera 
effectivement  soumise  cette  particule  magnetisee  par  induction 
sera  la  resultante  des  trois  forces  X,  F,  Z  donnees  par  les  trois 
equations  [§639  (5)  above] 

X-iao-^(^0       y_l„/(^0       ^_i,/(^''). 

^~^^~d^'  ^-^'"^~d^'  ^-^^""-dT 
"  Supposons  que  I'origine  0  des  coordonnees  soit  plac^e  au 
centre  de  la  ligne  qui  joint  les  deux  poles  de  I'aimant,  et  que 
I'axe  des  coordonnees  X'OX  coincide  avec  cet  axe  du  champ  mag~ 
netique  :  la  valeur  de  R^  sera  un  minimum  au  point  0  relative- 
ment  aux  divers  points  de  la  ligne  X'OX,  et  un  maximum 
relativement  aux  points  d'un  plan  equatorial  qui  lui  serait  per- 
pendiculaire.  On  a,  d'apres  cela,  pour  des  points  places  a  une 
distance  infiniment  petite  du  point  0, 

R''=Bl+Ax''-By^-Gz's 
Rq  repr^sente  la  valeur  de  R  au  point  0,  et  A,  B,  G  sont  trois 
quantites  positives. 

"  Supposons  maintenant  qu'un  petit  corps  (de  volume  o-, 
de  masse  m,  de  pouvoir  inductif  //,)  soit  fix^  h,  I'extremite  d'un 
bras  rectiligne  infiniment  l^ger  OM  (de  longueur  a),  qui  puisse 
se  mouvoir  librement  et  uniquement  autour  de  I'axe  OZ,  c'est- 
^-dire  dans  le  plan  YOX,  et  constitue  ainsi  ce  qu'on  nomme 
un  pendule  magnetique  simple  ;  I'equation  de  son  mouvement 
sera  d\a9)     ^     n     ^-   n 

dr 
6  representant   Tangle    MOX.     Les  expressions  prec^dentes 
nous  donnent  x=  fia-Ax  et  1  =  - [la-By, 
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et  comme  on  a  geom^triquement 

x=-acosd,  y=:asmO, 

requation  du  mouvement  devient 

Comme  I'equatioii  est  ind^pendante  de  a,  nous  en  concluons 
que  :  le  mouvement  angulaire  est  ind^pendant  du  rayon  du  cercle 
dans  Uqiiel  il  s'effectue,  ou  que  les  oscillations  de  diff^rents  jpen- 
dules  (definis  comme  nous  I'avons  fait)  autour  du  centre  du 
champ  magn6tique  sont  isoehrones,  lien  que  leurs  longueurs 
soient  diff4rentes. 

"  La  demi-periode  d'une  oscillation  infiniment  petite  est 


ou,  si  p  represente  la  densite  du  corps. 


KA+B) 

(II  est  evident  que  les  oscillations  d'un  pendule  magn^tique 
infiniment  petit  autour  d'un  point  qui  ne  possede  aucune  pro- 
pri^t.^  de  maximum  ou  de  minimum  magnetique,  se  feront  dans 
des  temps  proportionnels  aux  racines  carrees  des  longueurs,  et 
suivront  ainsi  les  memes  lois  que  le  pendule  ordinaire,  simple 
ou  compost.) 

"  Ces  conclusions  sont  applicables  aux  oscillations  d'un 
petit  corps  d'une  nature  quelconque  non  cristallisd  Si  /*  est 
positif,  c'est-^-dire  si  le  corps  est  paramagn4tique,  les  posi- 
tions d'^quilibre  stable  correspondront  h.  6  =  0  ou  6  =  7r,  c'est- 
a-dire  se  trouveront  sur  I'axe.  Si  au  contraire,  /j,  est  n^gatif, 
c'est-^-dire  si  la  matiere  est  diamagnetique,  les  positions 
d'equilibre  stable  r^pondront  k6  =  ^7r  et  ^  =  f  tt,  et  se  trouveront 
dans  le  plan  perpendiculaire  k  I'axe,  dans  le  plan  Equatorial  du 
champ  magnetique, 

"  Si  Ton  assemble  une  serie  de  particules  le  long  de  la 
ligne  OM,  et  si  le  pouvoir  inductif,  paramagn^tique  ou  dia- 
magnetique, est  assez  faible  pour  qu'elles  n'exercent  point  une 
influence  sensible  les  unes  sur  les  autres,  chacune  d'elles  sera 
influencee  comme  si  elle  etait  isolee.     Mais  il  a  ete  d^montre 
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que  si  elles  sont  formees  de  la  meme  substance,  leur  mouve- 
ment  angulaire  sera  le  meme  si  on  les  derange  de  leur  position 
d'equilibre  de  la  m^me  quantity  angulaire,  et  qu'elles  ne  soient 
pas  unies  Tune  k  I'autre  par  un  lien  rigide.  Nous  en  concluons 
que  les  oscillations  d'une  aiguille  (c'est-k-dire  d'une  Larre  dont 
la  longueur  est  un  multiple  tres-elev^  des  dimensions  laterales) 
d'une  substance  paramagnetique  ou  diamagn^tique  non  cristal- 
lis^e,autour  d'un  point  fixe  place  au  centre  du  champ  magnetique, 
sont  independantes  de  sa  masse  et  de  sa  longueur,  et  que  la 

demi-periode  d'une  petite  oscillation  est  egal  a  ''"v         ^    .  • 

"II  est  clair  que  les  oscillations  d'une  barre  cristallisee 
ou  non,  seront  independantes  des  dim.ensions  laterales,  pourvu 
que  celles-ci  soient  tres  faibles  comparativement  h.  sa  longueur, 
et  qu'il  n'y  ait  point  d'influence  inductive  sensible  exerc^e  entre 
ses  diverses  parties ;  et,  par  consequent,  que  diverses  aiguilles 
prismatiques  de  la  meme  longueur  (m^me  si  cette  longueur  est 
assez  grande  pour  que  les  considerations  pr^cedentes  soient  in- 
applicables),  et  d'une  substance  semblable  et  disposee  sembla- 
blement,  soit  qu'elle  soit  ou  non  cristallisee,  oscilleront  dans  le 
meme  temps,  quel  que  soit  leur  poids.  Ce  n'est  qu'a  des  dif- 
ferences dans  I'arrangement  cristallin  semblables  h,  celles  sur 
lesquelles  M.  Matteucci  a  port6  I'attention,  et  non  pas  a  des 
differences  de  poids,  qu'il  faut  attribuer  les  variations  qu'il  a 
observees  dans  les  p^riodes  d'oscillations  de  diverses  aiguilles 
cristallisees  de  meme  longueur. 

"Les  limites  de  la  longueur  d'une  aiguille  non  cristalline 
oscillant  autour  du  centre  d'un  champ  magnetique  en  deq^  des- 
quelles  on  pent  appliquer  les  r^sultats  precedents  avec  une 
suffisante  approximation,  dependent  des  dimensions  et  de  la 
forme  de  I'aimant,  et  en  particulier  de  la  disposition  de  ses 
poles.  On  pent  observer  qu'une  aiguille  paramagnetique  d'une 
trop  grande  longueur  oscillera  certainement  plus  rapidement 
que  la  theorie  ne  I'indique,  et  qu'une  aiguille  diamagnetique 
oscillera  probablement  d'autant  plus  lentement  que  sa  longueur 
sera  plus  grande,  si  sa  longueur  est  telle  que  les  Equations  pre- 
cedentes  ne  puissent  repr^senter  ses  mouvements  avec  une 
rigueur  suf&sante. 

"  La  determination  des  mouvements  de  barres  cristallines 
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ou  de  masses  d'une  forme  quelconque,  dans  les  circonstances 
indiqu^es  par  M.  Matteucci,  pent  s'effectuer  sans  difficulte  en 
appliquant  la  theorie  de  I'mduction  magnetique  dans  les  corps 
cristallins,  dont  les  developpements  math^matiques  ont  et4 
soumis,  en  1850,  k  I'Association  britannique  a  £dimbourg,  et 
qui  a  ete  publi^e  depuis  dans  le  Philosophical  Magazine.  On 
trouvera  dans  ce  M^moire,*  et  dans  cenx  que  j'ai  cites  plus 
haut,  la  preuve  que  les  pbenomenes  de  direction  que  presente 
le  bismuth,  cristallis^  plac^  entre  les  p61es  d'un  aimant,  et 
observes  par  M.  Matteucci,  trouvent  leur  parfaite  explication 
dans  la  tendance  que  possedent  les  molecules  k  se  porter  des 
points  ou  I'intensite  magnetique  est  la  plus  grande  vers  ceux  ou. 
elle  est  la  plus  faible ;  combinee  avec  la  tendance  directrice  qui 
depend  de  ce  dernier  Element,  et  qui,  ainsi  que  I'indique  la 
theorie,  resulte  d'une  inegalit^  du  pouvoir  inductif  dans  les 
divers  es  directions  d'un  cristal. 

"  J'ai  lieu  d'esperer  que  les  raisonnements  et  les  de- 
veloppements contenus  dans  ces  M^moires  parattront  suffisants 
pour  m'autoriser  k  exprimer  une  opinion  contraire  a  celle  que 
M.  Matteucci  a  avanc^e  relativement  aux  phenomenes  remar- 
quables  qu'il  a  observes, 

"  Puisque  j'ai  occasion  de  parler  du  passage  (Comptes 
Bendus,  t.  XXXVI.  p.  743)  ou  M.  Matteucci  attribue  a  M. 
Tyndall  la  decouverte  d'une  in^galit^  dans  la  repulsion  diamag- 
netique  presentee  par  les  cristaux,  suivant  la  position  de  I'axe 
du  cristal,  je  crois  n^cessaire  de  faire  remarquer  que  cette  im- 
portante  decouverte  est  due  k  M.  Faraday.  M.  Tyndall  en  ren- 
dant  compte  de  ses  recherches  sur  ce  sujet  (Philosophical 
Magazine,  septembre  1851),  cite  les  travaux  ant^rieurs  de  M. 
Faraday  (Royal  Society,  novembre  1850).  Dans  le  paragraphe 
2839  de  ce  Memoire,  M.  Faraday  enonce  cette  loi  comme  une 
conjecture  en  Tann^e  1848  (§  2588)  ;  mais,  faute  d' experiences 
suf&santes,  il  ne  s'y  appesantit  point :  il  revient  sur  se  sujet,  a 
propos  du  bismuth  cristallise,  dans  le  paragraphe  2839  de  ce 
Memoire,  et  r^ussit  ensuite  a  verifier  ses  provisions  par  I'ex- 
pOrience  (§  2841).  Plus  tard,  au  sujet  'du  spath  calcaire 
(§  2842),  il  dit  notamment  que  si  I'axe  optique  est  d'ahord  plac4 

*  Sur  la  theorie  de  I'inductiori  magnetique  dans  les  substances  cristallis^es 
et  uon  cristallisees.    Philosophical  Magazine ;  naars  1851  [§§  647... 668  above.] 
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pai-allelement  a  I' axe  magn^tique,  puis  perpendictdairement  a  cet 
axe,  le  corps  sera  phis  diamagn^tique  dans  la  'premiere  'position 
que  dans  la  seconde,  et  indique  les  defauts  de  sa  disposition  par 
suite  desquels  il  ne  peut  verifier  cette  proposition.  M.  Tyndall, 
en  disposant  I'experience  avec  plus  de  precautions,  r^ussit  k  en 
donner  la  demonstration  exp^rimentale.  Dans  la  communica- 
tion h,  I'Association  britannique  que  j'ai  citee  plus  haut,  j'ai 
fait  remarquer  moi-meme,  des  le  mois  d'aout  1850,  qu'il  doit 
exister  des  differences  dans  les  pouvoirs  inductifs  des  corps 
cristallins  suivant  les  diverses  directions,  et  que  c'^tait  la  la 
seule  explication  possible  des  phenomenes  de  direction  cristallo- 
magnetique  d^couverts  par  Pliicker  et  Earaday,  et  dans  cette 
occasion  je  donnai  les  resultats  particuliers  au  bismuth  et  au 
spatli  calcaire  que  I'experience  a  confirm^s  depuis,  C'est 
Poisson,  le  premier,  qui  a  pr^vu  les  phenomenes  cristallomag- 
netiques,  dus  k  une  difference  dans  les  pouvoirs  inductifs  dans 
les  differentes  directions  d'un  corps  cristallis^ ;  mais  il  ne 
chercha  point  a  verifier  la  theorie  qu'il  emit  alors,  parce  qu'il 
ne  connaissait  point  de  corps  auxquels  elle  put  etre  applicable. 
Les  experience^  actuelles  de  M.  Pliicker  et  de  M.  Paraday  ont 
^te  sugg^r^es  par  le  M^moire  que  lut  Poisson,  k  I'Academie, 
le  2  fevrier  1842. 

"  Quand  le  pouvoir  inductif  des  substances  est  tel,  que 
les  diverses  parties  exercent  une  action  magnetique  mutuelle 
les  unes  sur  les  autres,  on  ne  peut  plus  supposer,  comme  nous 
I'avons  fait,  que  I'aimant  agit  sur  chaque  particule  comme 
si  elle  ^tait  isoMe,  Le  fer  doux  offre  I'exemple  d'une  sub- 
stance pareille  (le  coefficient  /x  n'est,  pour  ce  corps,  qu'un  peu 

3  \ 
inft^rieur  ^  47    ;    cette  influence  mutuelle  est  ici  la  cause  de 

phenomenes  tres-  remarquables,  surtout  quand  on  fait  les  observa- 
tions sur  des  masses  allong^es.  La  Note  ci-apr^s  se  rapporte  k 
cette  partie  du  sujet  et  aux  experiences  dont  elle  a  ^te  I'objet. 
J'ajouterai  ici  la  description  d'une  experience  analogue  k  celle 
que  fit  M.  Matteucci  avec  des  cubes  de  bismuth  cristallis^, 
fix^s  au  bout  d'une  aiguille  de  sulfate  de  chaux  dont  les  clivages 
plans  etaient  perpendiculaires  k  la  longueur  :  dans  la  position 
d'equilibre  stable,  ces  cubes  etaient  aussi  raprocMs  que  possible  des 
poles  del'aimant.   Pixez  deux  fines  aiguilles  de  fer  doux  aux  deux 
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bouts  d'une  tige  droite  en  bois  (ou  toute  autre  substance  non  sen- 
siblement  magn^tique)  et  perpendiculairement  h.  cette  tige,  sus- 
pendue  par  un  fil  au  centre  du  champ  magnetique,  entre  les  deux 
poles,  et  equilibree  de  maniere  k  ce  que  le  plan  des  aiguilles  de 
fer  soit  horizontal.  Si  la  tige  en  bois  n'est  pas  trop  longue,  elle  se 
placera  perjpendiculairement  k  la  ligne  des  poles,  c'est-^-dire  que 
les  aiguilles  de  fer  doux,  pour  etre  en  ^quilibre  stable,  devront 
etre  anssi  loin  que  possible  des  poles  de  I'aimant.  Cette  experience 
pent  etre  faite  avec  facilite,  au  moyen  d'un  simple  aimant  d'acier 
en  fer  a  cheval.  Le  resultat  observe  est  du  ^  la  tendance  qu'a 
chacune  des  deux  aiguilles  de  fer  doux,  en  vertu  des  actions 
mutuelles  de  ses  diff^rentes  parties,  a  se  placer  parallelement 
a  la  direction  des  forces.  Le  resultat  de  M.  Matteucci  doit  etre 
attribu^  h,  la  tendance  que  possede  chaque  cube  de  bismuth,  en 
vertu  de  sa  structure  cristalline,  h,  placer  son  plan  de  clivage 
perpendiculairement  a  la  direction  de  la  force." 

Note. — De  Vequilihre  des  masses  allongees  de  substances  ferromagnetiques 
dans  des  champs  deforce  magnetique  constante  et  variable. 

Le  fait,  ddcouvert  d'abord  expdrimentalement  par  Gilbert,  qu'une 
barre  de  fer  doux,  fixde  k  son  centre  de  gravity  dans  un  champ  mag- 
netique uniforme,  se  place  parallMement  h,  la  direction  des  forces,  n'est 
pas  suffisamment  expliqud  quand  on  I'attribue  uniquement  k  la  vertu 
inductive  que  possMe  le  fer  doux  de  se  transformer  momentandment  en 
un  aimant  semblable  h.  un  aimant  permanent  dans  sa  position  dMqui- 
libre  stable.  Car  la  meme  explication  devrait  s'appliquer  h,  une  rang^e 
de  spheres  de  fer  doux  assemblies  k  I'aide  de  joints  non  magndtiques ; 
cependant  un  tel  assemblage  ne  pr^senterait  point  de  phdnomfene  de 
direction  (puisqu'aucune  des  spheres  partielles  ne  recevrait  Taction  d'une 
force  ou  d'un  couple  resultant  magndtiques)  k  moins  que  les  sphk'es 
n'agisseut  les  unes  sur  les  autres,  et  qu'il  ne  se  produise  ainsi  des- 
changements  dans  leur  dtat  magndtique.  II  faut  done  admettre  qu'il 
s'opfere  des  actions  mutuelles  dans  les  diffdrentes  parties  d'une  rangde 
de  spheres  ou  de  cubes,  ou  simplement  dans  une  barre,  si  Ton  veut 
arriver  k  la  vraie  thdorie  des  phdnomfenes  de  direction. 

L'auteur  de  cette  communication,  k  I'aide  de  raisonnements  de  mdcan- 
ique  ^dmentaire  fondds  sur  les  principes  les  mieux  dtablis  de  I'induction 
magnetique  et  de  faction  magnetique  en  general,  fait  voir  qu'une  masse 
alloDgee,  ferromagndtique  ou  diamagndtique,  placde  dans  un  champ  mag- 
netique uniforme,  tend  k  se  placer  parallelement  h  la  direction  des 
forces,  pourvu  qu'elle  ne  soit  point  cristallisee  :  en  effet,  quand  elle  est 
ferromagnetique,  elle  est  moins  facilement  magnetisee,  quand  on  la  place 
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dans  la  position  ci-dessus,  que  dans  la  position  perpendiculaire ;  le  con- 
traire  a  lieu  quand  elle  est  diamagndtique. 

Mais  pour  toutes  les  substances,  des  deux  classes,  qui  possedent  un 
aussi  faible  pouvoir  inductif  que  certains  corps  diamagndtiques  connus, 
cette  tendance  qui  rdsulte  d' actions  mutuelles  intdrieures  ne  pent  gtre 
vdrifif^e  par  I'dxperience.  Toutes  les  tendances  directrices  des  barres 
diamagndtiques  qui  ont  6t6  jusqu'ici,  et  sans  doute  toutes  celles  qui 
seront  encore  ddcouvertes  par  experience,  sont  dues  soit  k  quelque  pro- 
pridd  cristallomagndtique,  soit  k  la  tendance  des  extrdmit^s  ou  des 
autres  portions  mobiles  k  changer  de  place,  de  mani^re  k  ce  que  les 
moMcules  occupent  les  positions  d'intensit^  magndtique  minimum,  ou 
k  ces  deux  causes  rdunies,  plutot  qu'aux  effets  inductifs  mutuels.  En 
etudiant  les  effets  d'une  force  magndtique  variable  sur  les  positions 
d'^quilibre  d'une  barre  ferromagndtique,  I'auteur  cite  I'admirable  ex- 
plication donnde  par  Faraday,  de  la  loi  relative  aux  tendances  direc- 
trices d'une  sphere  ou  d'un  cube  diamagndtiques,  et  rappelle  que 
prdcddemment  il  a  fait  voir,  qu'appliqude  aux  substances  non  cristal- 
lisdes  en  gdndral,  aves  les  modifications  convenables  dans  le  cas  oh.  elles 
sont  ferromagndtiques,  cette  loi  exprime  avec  une  admirable  simplicity 
les  rdsultats  d'un  travail  mathdmatique  comprenant  quelques-uns  des 
principes  les  plus  remarquables  d'une  thdorie  de  1' attraction. 

D'apr^s  cette  loi,  on  voit  qu'en  supposant  une  masse  ferromagndtique 
divisde  en  cubes  trfes-petits,  cbacune  de  ces  parties  tendrait  d'elle-meme 
vers  la  position  d'intensitd  maximum,  et  qu'ainsi  la  position  de  la  masse 
entire,  dans  la  cas  d'une  force  magndtique  variable,  serait  due  en 
partie  k  cette  tendance  et  en  partie  aux  actions  intdrieurs  mutuelles  qui 
agissent  seules,  quand  la  force  est  constante.  L'auteur  a  cberchd  k  veri- 
fier, par  I'expdrience,  ces  vues  tbdoriques.  II  a  employ^  un  barreau  d'acier 
formant  aimant  et  des  fils  minces  de  fer  doux,  fixds  dans  diverses  positions 
sur  une  tige  en  bois  ;  la  tige  en  bois  se  pla9ait  de  fa9on  que  les  fils 
de  fer  ayant  leur  direction  parall^le  k  celle  de  la  force,  les  moldcules 
fussent  dans  les  positions  d'intensitd  minimum.  Dans  une  autre  ex- 
perience, un  anneau  eiectromagndtique,  formd  de  fils  de  cuivre  Isolds, 
roulds  cinquante  fois  autour  d'un  cercle  d'un  diamfetre  dgal  k  25  centi- 
metres, dtait  fixd  dans  un  plan  vertical  perpendiculairement  au  mdridien 
magndtique ;  un  simple  cube  de  fer  doux,  placd  excentriquement  sur 
un  plateau  de  carton  mince  suspendu  k  son  centre  par  un  fil  de  sole 
naturel  dans  le  plan  de  la  force,  dtait  attird  dans  le  plan  de  1' anneau  ; 
mais  une  suite  de  trois  k  quatre  cubes  places  au  contact  k  la  suite  les 
uns  des  autres  en  ligne  droite  le  long  de  I'axe  de  suspension,  se  pla^ait 
aussi  loin  du  plan  que  possible  en  vertu  de  la  tendance  d'une  masse 
allongde,  k  placer  sa  plus  grande  dimension  parallMement  k  la  direction 
de  la  force.  Deux  cubes  places  au  contact  dtaient  en  dquilibre 
stable  dans  le  plan  de  I'anueau  ou  dans  une  position  oblique,  ou 
aussi  loin  que  possible  de  I'anneau,  suivant  la  distance  variable 
k  laquelle  on  les  pla^ait  sur  le  plateau  au  point  de  suspension.     Des 
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barres  dgales  et  semblables,  fornixes  par  un  mdlange  de  cire  et  cle 
limaille  de  fer  doux  et  de  puissances  diamagndtiques  diffdrentes,  suspen- 
dues  successivement  par  leur  point  milieu,  se  fixaient  dans  des  positions 
diverses  :  celles  qui  possddaient  le  plus  grand  pouvoir  ferromagn^tique 
se  pla9aient  perpendiculairement  au  plan  de  I'anneau  ou  dans  la  direction 
des  forces  ;  les  autres,  celles  qui  contenaient  moins  de  far,  avaient  leur 
position  d'dquilibre  k  la  fois  dans  le  plan  de  I'anneau  et  perpendicu- 
lairement k  ce  plan  ;  et  celles  qui  en  contenaient  encore  moins,  dtaient 
en  dquilibre  uniquement  dans  le  plan  de  I'anneau. 

Ces  derui^res  experiences  font  voir  d'une  fa^on  trbs-remarquable  la 
part  qu'il  faut  faire,  dans  cet  ordre  de  phdnomfenes,  aux  actions 
mutuelles  intdrieures,  et  en  meme  temps  k  la  variation  de  la  force 
[compare  original,  being  last  sentence  of  §  669].  Des  melanges  de 
sable  et  de  limaille  de  fer  doux,  places  dans  des  tubes  de  verre,  feraient 
le  meme  effet  que  les  barreaux  dont  nous  venons  de  parler  et  vaudraient 
peut-§tre  mieux  dans  certains  cas. 

XXXVII.  Elementary  Demonstrations  of  Propositions  in  the 

Theory  of  Magnetic  Force. 

[From  the  Pliilosophical  Magazine,  April  1855.] 

671.  Def.  1.  The  lines  of  force  due  to  any  magnet  or  electro- 
magnet, or  combination  of  magnets  of  any  kind,  are  the  lines 
that  would  be  traced  by  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  very 
small  steel  needle,  perfectly  free  to  turn  about  this  point,  in 
any  position  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  then  carrying  it 
always  in  the  direction  pointed  by  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
needle. 

Remarh.  Except  in  the  case  of  symmetrical  magnets,  the 
lines  of  force  will  generally  be  lines  of  double  curvature. 

Bef.  2.  The  lines  of  component  force  in  any  plane  are  the 
lines  traced  by  placing  the  centre  of  a  steel  needle  any- 
where in  this  plane,  and  carrying  it  always  in  this  plane  in 
the  nearest  direction  to  that  pointed  by  its  magnetic  axis ;  that 
is,  the  direction  of  the  orthogonal  projection  of  the  magnetic 
axis  on  the  plane ;  or  the  direction  that  the  steel  needle  would 
point  with  its  magnetic  axis  if  placed  with  it  in  the  plane,  and 
left  free  to  turn  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity 
perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

672.  Prop.  I,  If  the  line  of  component  magnetic  force  through 
any  point  in  a  plane  be  curved  at  this  point,  the  force  will  vary 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  force  in  its  plane,  increasing 
in  the  direction  toioards  the  centre  of  curvature. 
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Let  EABF  (Fig.  1)  be  a  line  of  component  force  in  the  plane 
of  the  diagram,  and  let  QGDH  be  another  near  it,  each  and  all 
between  them  being  curved  in  the  same  direction,  the  arrow 
head  on  each  indicating  the  way  a  north  pole  would  be  urged. 
Let  A  0,  BD  be  lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  all  the  lines  of 
component  force  between  these  two.  Because  of  the  curvature 
of  these  lines,  the  lines  J.  0  and  BD  (whether  straight  or  curved) 
must  be  so  inclined  to  one  another  that  the  portion  CD  cut  off 
from  the  last  shall  be  less  than  the  portion  AB  cut  off  from 
the  first.  Let  a  north  pole  of  an  infinitely  thin,  uniformly  and 
longitudinally  magnetized  bar,  of  which  the  south  pole  is  at  a 
great  distance  from  th^  magnets,  be  carried  from  D  to  C  along 
the  line  of  component  force  through  these  points,  from  C  to  A 
perpendicular  to  all  the  lines  of  force  traversed,  from  A  to  B 
again  along  a  line  of  force,  and  lastly,  from  B  to  D  perpendi- 
cular to  the  lines  of  force.  Work  must  be  spent  on  it  in 
carrying  it  from  G  to  D,  and  work  is  gained  in  passing  it  from 
A  to  B.  Then,  because  no  work  is  either  gained  or  spent  in 
carrying  it  from  C  to  J.  or  from  B  to  D,  the  work  gained  in 
moving  along  AB  cannot  exceed  the  work  spent  in  the  first  part 
of  the  motion,  or  else  we  should  have  {compare  §  622  above]  a 
perpetual  development  of  energy  from  no  source,'"''  by  simply  let- 

*  [Note  added  March  26,  1855.] — It  might  be  objected,  tliat  perhaps  the 
magnet,  in  the  motion  carried  on  as  described,  would  absorb  heat,  and  con- 
vert it  into  mechanical  effect,  and  therefore  that  there  would  be  no  absurdity 
in  admitting  the  hypothesis  of  a  continued  development  of  energy.  This 
objection,  which  has  occurred  to  me  since  the  present  paper  was  written,  is 
perfectly  vahd  against  the  reason  assigned  in  the  text  for  rejecting  that 
hypothesis ;  but  the  second  law  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  (the  prin- 
ciple discovered  by  Carnot,  and  introduced  by  Clausius  and  myself  into  the 
dynamical  theory,  of  which,  after  Joule's  law,  it  completes  the  foundation) 
shows  the  true  reason  for  rejecting  it,  and  establishes  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  reasoning  in  the  text.  In  fact,  the  only  absurdity  that 
would  be  involved  in  admitting  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  either  more  or 
less  work  spent  in  one  part  of  the  motion  than  lost  in  the  other,  would  be 
the  supposition  that  a  thermo-dynamic  engine  could  absorb  heat  from  matter 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  either  convert  it  wholly  into  mechanical  effect,  or 
convert  a  part  into  mechanical  effect  and  emit  the  remainder  into  a  body  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  from  which  the  supply  is  drawn.  The  inves- 
tigation of  a  new  branch  of  thermo-dynamics,  which  I  intend  shortly  to 
communicate  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  shows  that  the  magnet  (if 
of  magnetized  steel)  does  really  experience  a  cooling  efiFect  when  its  pole  is 
carried  from  A  to  B,  and  would  experience  a  heating  effect  if  carried  in  the 
reverse  direction.  But  the  same  investigation  also  shows  that  the  magnet 
must  absorb  just  as  much  heat  to  keep  up  its  temperature  during  the  motion 
of  its  pole  with  the  force  along  AB,  as  it  must  emit  to  keep  from  rising  in 
temperature  when  its  pole  is  carried  againsL  the  force,  along  DC. 
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ting  the  cycle  of  motion  be  repeated  over  and  over  again :  and  the 
work  spent  along  DG  cannot  exceed  that  gained  from  A  to  B,  or 
else  we  might  have  a  perpetual  development  of  energy  from  no 
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source,  merely  by  reversing  the  motion  described,  and  so  repeat- 
ing. The  work  spent  and  gained  in  the  motions  along  DG  and 
AB  respectively  must  therefore  be  exactly  equal.  Hence  the 
mean  intensity  of  the  force  along  GD,  which  is  the  shorter  of  the 
two  paths,  must  exceed  the  mean  intensity  of  the  force  along 
the  other ;  and  therefore  the  intensity  of  the  force  increases 
from  P  in  the  perpendicular  direction  towards  which  the 
concavity  of  the  line  through  it  is  turned. 

673.  Pro;p.  II.  The  augmentation  of  the  component  force  in 
any  plane  at  an  infinitely  small  distance  from  any  point,  towards 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  line  of  the  component  force 
through  it,  bears  to  the  whole  intensity  at  this  point  the  ratio 
of  the  infinitely  small  distance  considered,  to  the  radius  of 
curvature. 

If,  in  the  diagram  for  the  preceding  proposition,  we  suppose 
AB  and  GD  to  be  infinitely  near  one  another,  and  each  in- 
finitely short,  they  will  be  infinitely  nearly  arcs  of  circles  with 
infinitely  nearly  equal  radii.  Hence  the  difference  of  their 
lengths  must  bear  to  either  of  them  the  ratio  of  the  distance 
between  them  to  the  radius  of  curvature.  But  the  mean 
intensities  along  these  lines  must,  according  to  the  preceding 
demonstration,  be  inversely  as  their  lengths,  and  hence  the 
excess  of  the  mean  intensity  in  GD  above  the  mean  intensity 
in  AB  must  bear  to  the  latter  the  ratio  of  the  excess  of  the 
length  of  -4^  above  that  of  GD  to  the  latter  length;  that  is,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  AB  and  GD 
to  the  radius  of  curvature. 

674.  Prop.  III.  The  total  intensity  does  not  vary  from  any 
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point  in  a  magnetic  field  to  a  point  infinitely  near  it  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  curvature  of  the  line  of  force 
through  it. 

675.  Fro-p.  IV.  The  total  intensity  increases  from  any  point 
to  a  point  infinitely  near  it  in  a  direction  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature  of  the  line  of  force  through  it,  by  an  amount  which 
bears  to  the  total  intensity  itself,  the  ratio  of  the  distance  be- 
tween these  two  points  to  the  radius  of  curvature. 

These  two  propositions  follow  from  the  two  that  precede 
them  by  obvious  geometrical  considerations. 

They  are  equivalent  to  asserting,  that  if  X,  Y,  Z  denote  the 
components,  parallel  to  fixed  rectangular  axes,  of  the  force 
at  any  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  (re,  y,  z),  the  expression 
Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  must  be  the  differential  of  a  function  of 
three  independent  variables. 

Examination  of  the  Action  experienced  hy  an  infinitely  thin 
uniformly  and  longitudinally  Magnetized  Bar,  placed  in  a 
non-uniform  Field  of  Force,  with  its  length  direct  along  a 
Line  of  Force. 

676.  Let  SN  be  the  magnetized  bar,  and  ST,  NT'  straight 
lines  touching  the  line  of  force  in  which,  by  hypothesis,  its  ex- 
tremities lie,  and  P  a  point  on  it,  midway  between  them.  The 
resultant  force  on  the  bar  will  be  the  resultant  of  two  forces 
pulling  its  ends  in  the  lines  ST,  NT'.  If  these  two  forces  were 
equal  (as  they  would  be  if  the  intensity  of  the  field  did  not 
vary  at  all  along  a  line  of  force,  as  for  instance  when  the  lines 
of  force  are  concentric  circles,  as  they  are  when  simply  due  to 
a  current  of  electricity  passing  along  a  straight  conductor ;  or 
if  P  were  in  a  situation  between  two  dissimilar  poles  symmetri- 
cally placed  on  each  side  of  it),  the  resultant  force  would 
clearly  bisect  the  angle  between  the  lines  TS,  T'N,  and  would 
therefore  be  perpendicular  to  the  bar  and  to  the  lines  of  force 
in  the  direction  towards  which  they  are  curved ;  that  is  (Prop. 
IV.),  would  be  from  places  of  weaker  to  places  of  stronger 
force,  perpendicularly  across  the  lines  of  force.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  line  of  force  through  P  has  no  curvature  at  this 
point,  or  no  sensible  curvature  as  far  from  it  as  iVand  S,  the 
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lines  NT  and  8T'  will  be  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  the 
resultant  force  on  the  bar  will  be  simply  the  excess  of  the 
force  on  one  end  above  that  on  the  other  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greater ;  and  since  in  this  case  (Prop.  IV,)  there  is 


no  variation  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  in  the  field  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force,  the  resultant  force 
experienced  by  the  bar  is  still  simply  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  intensity  of  the  field  increases,  this  being  now  a  direc- 
tion coincident  with  a  line  of  force.  Lastly,  if  the  intensity 
increases  most  rapidly  in  an  oblique  direction  in  the  field,  from 
P  in  some  direction  between  PS  and  PP^,  there  must  clearly 
be  an  augmentation  (a  "component"  augmentation)  from  P 
towards  P^ ;  and  therefore  (Prop.  IV.)  the  line  through  P  must 
be  curved,  with  its  concavity  towards  P',  and  also  a  "  com- 
ponent" augmentation  from  iV  towards  8,  and  therefore  the 
end  8  must  experience  a  greater  force  than  the  end  N.  It 
follows  that  the  magnet  will  experience  a  resultant  force  along 
some  line  in  the  angle  8NP\  that  is,  on  the  whole  from  places 
of  weaker  towards  places  of  stronger  force,  obliquely  across  the 
lines  of  force. 

677.  Prop.  V.  (Mechanical  Lemma.) — Two  forces  infinitely 
nearly  equal  to  one  another,  acting  tangentially  in  opposed  direc- 
tions on  the  extremities  of  an  infinitely  small  chord  of  a  circle, 
are  equivalent  to  two  forces  respectively  along  the  chord  and 
jDcrpendicular  to  it  through  its  point  of  bisection,  of  which  the 
former  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two  given  forces 
and  acts  on  the  side  of  the  greater ;  and  the  latter,  acting 
towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  bears  to  either  of  the  given 
forces  tlie  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arc  to  the  radius. 
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The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  so  obvious  a  consequence  of 
"  the  parallelogram  of  forces,"  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a 
formal  demonstration  of  it  here. 

678.  Prop.  VI.  A  very  short,  infinitely  thin,  uniformly  and 
longitudinally  magnetized  needle,  placed  with  its  two  ends  in 
one  line  of  force  in  any  part  of  a  magnetic  field,  experiences  a 
force  which  is  the  resultant  of  a  longitudinal  force  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  forces  experienced  by  its  ends,  and  another 
force  perpendicular  to  it  through  its  middle  point  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  force  actually  experienced  by  either  end, 
and  that  which  it  would  experience  if  removed,  in  the  plane  of 
curvature  of  the  line  of  force,  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  needle,  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  its  given  position. 

N8  being  the  bar  as  before,  let  /  denote  the  intensity  of  the 
force  in  the  field  at  the  point  occupied  by  N,  I'  the  intensity  at 
>S^,  J  the  intensity  at  P  on  the  line  of  force  midway  between  S 
and  N,  and  J'  the  intensity 
at  a  point  P',  at  a  distance 
PP'  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  bar,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of 
force.  Then  if  m  denote 
the  strength  of  magnetism 
of  the  bar,  ml  and  ml'  will 
be   the  forces  on  its  two 

extremities  respectively.  Hence  by  the  mechanical  lemma, 
the  resultant  of  these  forces  will  be  the  same  as  the  resul- 
tant of  a  force  m{I — I')  acting  along  the  bar  in  the  direction 
SN,  and  a  force  perpendicular  to  it  towards  the  centre  of  cur- 
vature, bearing  the  same  ratio  to  either  ml  or  ml',  or  to  mJ 
(which  is  their  mean,  and  is  infinitely  nearly  equal  to  each 
of  them),  as  N8  to  the  radius  of  curvature,  or  (by  Prop.  II.)  the 
ratio  of  the  excess  of  the  intensity  at  P'  above  that  at  P  to  the 
intensity  at  either,  that  is  the  ratio  of  J' — J"  to  J,  and  therefore 
itself  equal  to  m{J' — /).  The  bar  therefore  experiences  a 
force  the  same  as  the  resultant  of  m{I — I')  acting  along  it  from 
8  towards  N,  and  m{J' —J)  perpendicularly  across  it  towards 
P',  through  its  middle  point. 

679.  Cor.  The  direction  of  the  resultant  force  on  the  bar  is 
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that  iu  which  the  total  intensity  of  the  field  increases  most 
rapidly ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face of  no  variation  of  the  total  intensity. 

Prop.  VII.  The  resultant  force  on  an  infinitely  small  magnet 
of  any  kind  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  with  its  magnetic  axis 
along  the  lines  of  force,  is  in  the  line  of  most  rapid  variation 
of  the  total  intensity  of  the  field,  and  is  equal  to  the  magnetic 
moment  of  the  magnet  multiplied  by  the  rate  of  variation  of 
the  total  intensity  per  unit  of  distance  ;  being  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  force  increases  when  the  magnetic  axis  is  "  direct," 
(that  is,  in  the  position  it  would  rest  in  if  the  magnet  were  free 
to  turn  about  its  centre  of  gravity). 

Gor.  1.  The  resultant  force  experienced  by  the  magnet  will 
be  in  the  contrary  direction,  that  is,  the  direction  in  which  the 
total  intensity  of  the  field  diminishes  most  rapidly,  when  it  is 
■held  with  its  magnetic  axis  reverse  along  the  lines  of  force  of 
the  field. 

680.  Cor.  2.  A  ball  of  soft  iron,  or  of  any  non-crystaUine  para- 
magnetic substance,  held  anyhow  in  a  non-uniform  magnetic 
field,  or  a  ball  or  small  fragment  of  any  shape,  of  any  kind  of 
paramagnetic  substance  whether  crystalline  or  not,  left  free  to 
turn  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  will  experience  a  resultant  force 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  total  intensity  of  the  field  increases 
most  rapidly,  and  in  magnitude  equal  to  the  magnetic  moment 
of  the  magnetization  induced  in  the  mass  multiplied  by  the 
rate  of  variation  of  the  total  intensity  per  unit  distance  in  the 
line  of  greatest  variation  in  the  field.  For  such  a  body  in  such 
a  position  is  known  to  be  a  magnet  by  induction,  with  its 
magnetic  axis  direct  along  the  Knes  of  force. 

681.  Gor.  3.  A  ball  of  non-crystalline  diamagnetic  substance 
held  anyhow  in  a  magnetic  field,  or  a  small  bar  or  fragment  of 
any  shape  of  any  kind  of  diamagnetic  substance,  crystalline  or 
non-crystaUine,  held  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  but  left  free  to 
turn  about  this  point,  experiences  the  same  resultant  force  as  a 
small  steel  or  other  permanent  magnet  substituted  for  it,  and 
held  with  its  magnetic  axis  reverse  along  the  lines  of  force.  For 
Faraday  has  discovered,  that  a  large  class  of  natural  substances 
in  the  stated  conditions  experience  no  other  action  than  a  ten- 
dency from  places  of  stronger  towards  places  of  iDcaker  force,  quite 
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irrespective  of  the  directions  the  lines  of  force  may  have,  and  he 
has  called  such  substances  diamagnetics. 

682.  Cor.  4.  A  diamagnetic,  held  by  its  centre  of  gravity  but 
free  to  turn  about  this  point,  must  react  upon  other  magnets 
with  the  same  forces  as  a  steel  or  other  magnet  substituted  in 
its  place,  and  held  with  its  magnetic  axis  reverse  along  the 
lines  of  force  due  to  all  the  magnets  in  its  neighbourhood. 

683.  Cor.  5.  Any  one  of  a  row  of  balls  or  cubes  of  diamag- 
netic substance  held  in  a  magnetic  iield  with  the  line  joining 
their  centres  along  a  line  of  force,  is  in  a  locality  of  less  intense 
force  than  it  would  be  if  the  others  were  removed ;  but  any  one 
ball  or  cube  of  the  row,  if  held  with  the  line  joining  their  centres 
perpendicularly  across  the  line  of  force,  is  in  a  locality  of  more 
intense  force  than  it  would  be  if  the  others  were  removed. 

684.  Cor.  6.  When  a  row  of  balls  or  cubes,  or  a  bar,  of  per- 
fectly non-crystalHne  diamagnetic  substance,  is  held  obliquely 
across  the  lines  of  force  in  a  magnetic  field,  the  magnetic  axis  of 
each  ball  or  cube,  or  of  every  small  part  of  the  substance,  is  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  but  slightly  inclined  from 
this  direction  towards  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  length 
of  the  row  or  bar.  Hence,  since  the  magnetic  axis  of  every 
part  differs  only  a  little  from  being  exactly  reverse  along  the 
lines  of  force,  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  couples  with 
which  the  magnets,  to  which  the  field  is  due,  act  on  the  parts 
of  the  row  or  bar  must  be  such  as  to  turn  its  length  along  the 
lines  of  force. 

685.  Cor.  7.  The  positions  of  equilibrium  of  a  row  of  balls  or 
cubes  rigidly  connected,  or  of  a  bar  of  perfectly  non-crystalline 
diamagnetic  substance,  free  to  move  about  its  centre  of  gravity 
in  a  perfectly  uniform  field  of  force,  are  either  with  the  length 
along  or  with  the  length  perpendicularly  across  the  lines  of 
force  :  positions  with  the  length  along  the  lines  of  force  are 
stable ;  positions  with  the  length  perpendicularly  across  the 
lines  of  force  are  unstable. 

686.  Cor.  8.  The  mutual  influence  and  its  effects,  referred  to 
in  Cors.  5,  6,  7,  is  so  excessively  minute,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
have  been  sensibly  concerned  in  any  phsenomena  that  have  yet 
been  observed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  may  always  remain 
insensible,  even  to  experiments  especially  directed  to  test  it. 
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For  the  influence  of  the  most  powerful  electro-magnets  induces 
the  peculiar  magnetic  condition  of  which  diamagnetics  are 
capable,  to  so  slight  a  degree  as  to  give  rise  to  only  very  feeble, 
scarcely  sensible,  mutual  force  between  the  diamagnetic  and  the 
magnet ;  and  therefore  the  magnetizing  influence  of  a  neigh- 
bouring diamagnetic,  which  could  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  observed 
on  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  must  be  insensibly  small  on  another 
diamagnetic. 

687.  Cor.  9.  All  phaenomena  of  motion  that  have  been  ob- 
served as  produced  in  a  diamagnetic  body  of  any  form  or  sub- 
stance by  the  action  of  fixed  magnets  or  electro-magnets,  are 
due  to  the  resultant  of  forces  urging  all  parts  of  it,  and  couples 
tending  to  turn  them;  the  force  and  couple  acting  on  each 
small  part  being  sensibly  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  all  the 
other  parts  were  removed. 

688.  Cor.  10.  The  deflecting  power  (observed  and  measured 
by  Weber)  with  which  a  bar  of  non- crystalline  bismuth,  placed 
vertically  as  core  in  a  cylinder  electro-magnet  (a  helix  convey- 
ing an  electric  current),  urges  a  magnetized  needle  on  a  level 
with  either  of  its  ends,  is  the  reaction  of  a  tendency  of  all  parts 
of  the  bar  itself  from  places  of  stronger  towards  places  of 
weaker  force  in  its  actual  field. 


The  preceding  investigation,  leading  to  Props.  VI.  and  VII., 
is  the  same  (only  expressed  in  non- analytical  language)  as  one 
which  was  first  published  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathe- 
matical Journal,  May  ISiQ  [§§  638. .,640  above].  The  chief 
conclusions  now  drawn  from  it,  with  particulars  not  repeated, 
were  stated  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Eemarks  on  the  Forces 
experienced  by  inductively  magnetized  Ferromagnetic  or 
Diamagnetic  Substances,"  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
October  1850  [Article  XXXIV.  above]. 

Glasgow  College,  March  15,  1855. 
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XXXVIII.   COERESPONDENCE  WITH  PeOEESSOE  TyNDALL. 

Letter  to  Professor  Tyndall  on  the  "  Magnetic  Medium,"  and  on 

the  Effects  of  Compression. 

[From  tlie  Philosophical  Magazine,  April  1855.] 

[Editorial.] — The  following  letter  was  received  a  few  days 
ago.  It  was  not  written  for  publication,  but  tlie  subject  to 
which  it  refers  being  of  general  interest  at  present,  I  ven- 
tured to  suggest  to  Professor  Thomson  the  desirableness  of 
having  the  letter  printed.  This  he  at  once  agreed  to.  With  the 
exception  of  a  paragraph  relating  to  matters  of  a  purely  private 
nature,  the  letter  appears  as  I  received  it. 

John  Tyndall. 

March  24,  1855. 

2  College,  Glasgow,  March  12,  1855, 
689.  My  deae  Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  abstract 
of  your  letter  on  magnetism,  and  the  copy,  of  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Faraday,  which  I  have  recently  received  from  you,  and  have 
read  with  much  interest.  I  am  still  strongly  disposed  to  believe 
in  the  magnetic  character  of  the  medium  occupying  space,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  your  last  argument  in  favour  of  the 
reverse  bodily  polarity  of  diamagnetics  may  be  turned  to 
support  the  theory  of  universally  direct  polarity.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  medium  occupying  interplanetary  space, 
and  the  best  approximations  to  vacuum  which  we  can  make, 
have  perfectly  decided  mechanical  qualities,  and  among  others, 
that  of  being  able  to  transmit  mechanical  energy  in  enormous 
quantities  (a  platinum  wire,  for  instance,  kept  incandescent  by 
a  galvanic  current  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  emits  to  the 
glass  and  external  bodies  the  whole  mechanical  value  of  the 
energy  of  current  spent  in  overcoming  its  galvanic  resistance). 
Some  of  these  properties  differ  but  little  from  those  of  air  or 
oxygen  at  an  ordinary  barometric  pressure.  Why  not,  then, 
the  magnetic  property  ?  (of  which  we  know  so  little  that  we 
have  no  right  to  pronounce  a  negative).  Displace  the  inter- 
planetary medium  by  oxygen,  and  you  have  a  slight  increase 
of  magnetic  polarity  in  the  locality  with  a  drawing  in  of  the 
lines  of  force.     Displace  it  with  a  piece  of  bismuth  or  a  piece 
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of  wood,  and  a  slight  decrease  of  magnetic  polarity  through  the 
locality  takes  place,  accompanied  by  a  pushing  out  of  the  lines 
of  force.  A  state  of  strain  by  compression  may  enhance,  in 
the  direction  of  the  strain,  that  quality  of  the  substance  by 
which  it  lessens  the  magnetizability  of  the  space  from  which  it 
displaces  air  or  "aether;"  just  as  a  similar  state  may  enhance, 
in  the  direction  of  compression,  the  augmenting  power  of  a 
paramagnetic  substance. 

690.  By  the  bye,  a  long  time  ago  (rather  more  than  a  year  after 
the  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the  British  Association)  I  repeated 
with  much  pleasure  some  of  your  compression  experiments,  and 
found  a  piece  of  fresh  bread  instantly  affected  by  pressure,  so 
as  always  to  turn  the  compressed  line  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  of  force,  to  whatever  form  the  fragment  was  reduced.  A 
very  slight  squeeze  between  the  fingers  was  quite  enough  to 
produce  this  property,  or  again  to  alter  it  so  as  to  make  a  new 
line  of  compression  set  equatorially.  I  repeated  it  a  few  days 
ago  with  the  same  results,  and  got  a  ball  of  bismuth,  too,  to 
act  similarly.  I  remember  formerly  finding  the  bread  attracted 
as  a  whole,  instead  of  being  repelled,  as  I  expected  from  your 
results.  I  suppose,  however,  this  must  have  resulted  from 
some  ferruginous  impurities,  which  it  may  readily  have  got 
either  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  with  it,  or  in  the 
baking.     I  mean  to  try  this  again.* 

691.  I  do  not  quite  admit  the  argument  you  draw  from  your 
compression  experiments  regarding  the  effect  of  contiguity  of 
particles,  because  in  fact  we  know  nothing  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  molecules  of  a  strained  solid.  You  have  made  out  a  most 
interesting  fact  regarding  their  magnetic  bearings ;  but  experi- 
ments are  neither  wanted,  nor  can  be  made,  to  show  any 
sensible  effect  whatever  of  the  mutual  influence  of  a  row  of 
small  pieces  of  bismuth  placed  near  one  another,  or  touching 
one  another.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  demonstrate  that  it  must 
be  such  as  to  impair  the  "  diamagnetization"  of  each  piece 
when  the  line  of  the  row  is  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  and  to 
enhance  it  when  that  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force, 

*  Prof.  Thomson's  supposition  is  correct ;  pure  bread  is  repelled  by  a 
magnetic  pole.  I  may  remark  tbat  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  the  further 
examination  of  the  influence  of  compression,  and  have  already  obtained 
numerous  instructive  results.- — J.  T. 
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but  in  eacli  case  to  so  infinitesimally  minute  a  degree,  as  to  be 
wholly  inappreciable  to  the  most  refined  tests  that  have  ever 
been  applied,  Tor  let  the  lines  of  force  be  parallel  to  the  line 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  act  on  a  steel  needle  in  the  manner 
there  represented.      Then,  whatever  hypothesis   be   true   for 
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diamagnetism,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  each  piece  is  acted 
on,  and  consequently  reacts,  precisely  as  a  piece  of  steel  very 
feebly  magnetized,  with  its  magnetic  axis  reverse  to  that  of  a 
steel  needle  free  to  turn,  substituted  for  it,  would  do.  Each 
piece  of  bismuth  therefore  acts  as  a  little  magnet,  having  its 
polarity  as  marked  in  the  diagram,  would  do.  Hence  the 
magnetizing  force  by  which  the  middle  fragment  is  influenced 
is  less  than  if  the  two  others  were  away  (this  being  such  a 
force  as  would  be  produced  by  a  north  pole  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  diagram,  and  a  south  pole  on  the  right).  It  is  easily 
seen,  similarly,  that  if  the  line  joining  the  centres  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  force,  the  magnetizing  force  on  the  space 
occupied  by  the  middle  fragment  is  increased.  Corresponding 
assertions  are  true  for  the  terminal  fragments,  although  the 
disturbing  effect  will  be  less  on  them  in  each  case  than  in 
the  middle  one.  Hence  the  dia- 
magnetization  of  each  will  be  en- 
feebled in  the  former  case  and 
enhanced  in  the  latter,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  others.  It  follows, 
according  to  the  principle  of  super- 
position of  magnetizations,  that  if  the  line  of  the  row  be  placed 
obliquely  across  the  lines  of  force,  the  magnetic  axis  of  each 
particle,  instead  of  being  exactly  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force, 
will  be  a  little  inclined  to  them,  in  the  angle  between  their 
direction  and  the  direction  transverse  to  the  bar.  The  magnets 
causing  the  force  of  the  field  must  act  on  the  little  diamagnets, 
each  with  its  axis  thus  rendered  somewhat  oblique,  so  as  to 
produce  on  it  a  statical  couple  (as  shown  by  the  arrow-heads). 
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and  the  restiltant  of  the  couples  thus  acting  on  the  fragments 
will,  when  all  these  are  placed  on  a  frame,  or  rigidly  connected, 
tend  to  turn  the  whole  mass  in  such  a  direction  as  to  place  the 
length  of  the  bar  along  the  lines  of  force.  Still,  I  repeat,  this 
action,  although  demonstrated  with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
parallelogram  of  forces,  is  so  excessively  feeble  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely inappreciable.  A  fragment  of  bismuth,  of  any  shape 
whatever,  held  in  any  position  whatever  in  any  kind  of 
magnetic  field,  uniform  or  varying  most  intensely,  only  exhibits 
the  resultant  action  of  couples  on  all  its  small  parts  if  crystal- 
line, and  of  forces  acting  always  according  to  Faraday's  law  on 
them  if  the  field  in  which  it  is  placed  be  non-uniform.  Some 
phsenomena  that  have  been  observed  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
resultant  of  forces  from  places  of  stronger  to  places  of  weaker 
intensity  in  the  field,  others  by  the  resultant  of  couples  depend- 
ing on  crystalline  structure,  and  others  by  the  resultant  of  such 
forces  and  couples  co-existing ;  and  none  observed  depend  at 
all  on  any  other  cause. 

692.  I  gave  a  very  brief  summary  of  these  views  (which  I 
had  explained  somewhat  fully  and  illustrated  by  experiments 
on  paramagnetics  of  sufficient  inductive  capacity  to  manifest 
the  effects  of  mutual  influence,  at  the  meeting  at  Belfast)  as  an 
abstract  of  my  communication,  for  publication  in  the  Eeport  of 
the  Belfast  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  where  you  may 
see  them  [§669  above]  stated,  I  hope  intelligibly.  The  experi- 
ments on  the  paramagnetics  are  very  easy,  and  certainly  exhibit 
some  very  curious  phsenomena,  illustrative  of  the  resultant 
effects  due  to  the  attractions  experienced  by  the  parts  in  virtue 
of  a  variation  of  the  intensity  of  the  field,  and  to  the  couples 
they  experience  when  their  axes  are  diverted  from  parallelism  to 
the  lines  of  force  by  mutual  influence  of  the  magnetized  parts. 

693.  I  had  no  intention  of  entering  on  this  long  disquisition 
when  I  commenced,  but  merely  wished  to  try  and  briefly  point 
out,  that  the  assertions  I  have  made  regarding  mutual  influence 
are  demonstrable  in  every  case  without  special  experiment,  are 
confirmed  amply  by  experiment  for  paramagnetics,  and  are 
absolutely  incontrovertible,  as  well  as  incapable  of  verification 
by  experiment  or  observation  on  diamagnetics. — Believe  me, 
yours  very  truly,  William  Thomson. 

Prof.  Tyndall. 
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On  Reciprocal  Molecular  Induction :  Letter  from  Professor 
Tyndall  to  Professor  W.  Thomson,  F.R.S. 

[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  December  1855.] 

Royal  Institution,  Nov.  26,  1855. 

694.  My  dear  Sir, — The  communication  from  Professor 
Weber  which  appears  in  the  present  number  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine,  has  reminded  me,  almost  too  late,  of  your  own 
interesting  letter  on  the  same  subject  published  in  the  April 
number  of  this  Journal.  A  desire  to  finish  all  I  have  to  say 
upon  this  question  at  present  induces  me  to  make  the  following 
remarks,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstance  just 
alluded  to,  might  have  been  indefinitely  deferred. 

AVith  reference  to  the  mutual  action  of  a  row  of  bismuth  par- 
ticles, you  say  that  "  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
"  it  must  be  such  as  to  impair  the  '  diamagnetization '  when  the 
"  line  of  the  row  is  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force "  (the  "  must," 
you  will  remember,  is  put  in  italics  by  yourself).  From  this 
you  infer,  that  in  a  uniform  field  of  force  a  bar  of  bismuth 
would  set  its  length  along  the  lines  of  force.  Further  on  it  is 
stated  that  this  action  is  "  demonstrated  with  as  much  certainty 
"  as  the  parallelogram  of  forces  ; "  and  you  conclude  your  letter 
by  observing  that "  the  assertions  which  I  [yourself]  have  made 
"  are  demonstrable  in  every  case  without  special  experiment,  .  .  . 
"  and  are  absolutely  incontrovertible,  as  well  as  incapable  of 
"  verification  by  experiment  or  observation  on  diamagnetics." 

Most  of  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  condenses 
itself  into  one  question. 

Supposing  a  cylinder  of  bismuth  to  be  placed  within  a  helix, 
and  surrounded  by  an  electric  current  of  sufficient  intensity ; 
can  you  say,  with  certainty,  what  the  action  of  either  end  of 
that  cylinder  would  be  on  an  external  fragment  of  bismuth 
presented  to  it  ? 

If  you  can,  I,  for  my  part,  shall  rejoice  to  learn  the  process 
by  which  such  certainty  is  attained :  but  if  you  cannot,  it  will, 
I  think,  be  evident  to  you  that  the  verb  "  must "  is  logically 
"  defective." 

AVe  know  that  magnetized  iron  attracts  iron  :  we  hiow  that 
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magnetized  iron  repels  bismuth. :  tliis,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is 
your  only  experimental  ground  for  assuming  that  magnetized 
bismuth  repels  bismuth,  and  yet  you  af&rm  that  an  action 
deduced  from  this  assumption  "  is  demonstrated  with  as  much. 
"  certainty  as  the  parallelogram  of  forces."  Do  I  not  state  the 
question  fairly  ?  I  can,  at  all  events,  answer  for  my  earnest 
wish,  to  do  so. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  one  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
mental  experience  of  the  scientific  inquirer,  that  the  very  letters 
which  you  attach  to  your  sketch,  page  291  [§  691  above],  may 
tempt  us  to  an  act  of  abstraction — a  forgetfulness  of  a  possible 
physical  difference  between  the  n  of  iron  and  the  n  of  bismuth 
— which  may  lead  us  very  wide  of  the  truth.  The  very  term 
"  pole  "  often  pledges  us  to  a  theoretic  conception  without  our 
being  conscious  of  it.  You  are  also  well  aware  of  the  danger 
of  shutting  the  door  against  experimental  inquiry  on  an  un- 
promising subject ;  and  when  you  apparently  do  this  in  your 
concluding  paragraph,  I  simply  accept  it  as  a  strong  way  of 
expressing  your  personal  conviction,  that  the  action  referred  to 
is  too  feeble  to  be  rendered  sensible  by  experiment. — Believe 
me,  dear  Sir,  most  truly  yours,  John  Tyndall. 


On  the  Reciprocal  Action  of  Dictmagnetic  Particles :  Letter  from 
Professor  Thomson  to  Professor  Tyndall. 

[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  January  1856.] 

Glasgow  College,  Dec.  24,  1855. 

695.  My  deae  Sir, — I  have  been  prevented  until  to-day,  by 
a  pressure  of  business,  from  replying  to  the  letter  you  addressed 
to  me  in  the  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  published  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month. 

You  ask  me  tbe  question,  "  Supposing  a  cylinder  of  bismuth 
"  to  be  placed  within  a  helix,  and  surrounded  by  an  electric 
"  current  of  sufficient  intensity ;  can  you  say,  ivith  certainty, 
"  what  the  action  of  either  end  of  that  cylinder  would  be  on  an 
"  external  fragment  of  bismuth  presented  to  it  ?" 

696.  In  answer,  I  say  that  the  fragment  of  bismuth  will  be  r&- 
2}elled  from  either  end  of  the  bar  provided  the  helix  be  infinitely 
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long,  or  long  enough  to  exercise  no  sensible  direct  magnetic  action 
in  the  locality  of  the  bismuth  fragment.  I  can  only  say  this 
with  the  same  kind  of  confidence  that  I  can  say  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  attract  one  another.  The  con- 
fidence amounts  in  my  own  mind  to  a  feeling  of  certainty.  In 
every  case  in  which  the  forces  experienced  by  a  little  magnetized 
steel  needle  held  with  its  axis  reverse  along  the  lines  of  force, 
and  a  fragment  of  bismuth  substituted  for  it  in  the  same 
locality  of  a  magnetic  field,  have  been  compared,  they  have 
been  found  to  agree.  In  a  vast  variety  of  cases,  a  fragment  of 
bismuth  has  been  found  to  experience  the  opposite  force  to  that 
experienced  by  a  little  ball  of  iron,  that  is,  the  same  force  as 
a  little  steel  magnet  held  with  its  axis  reverse  to  the  lines  of 
force ;  and  in  no  case  has  a  discrepance,  or  have  any  indica- 
tions of  a  discrepance,  from  this  law  been  observed.  I  feel, 
therefore,  in  my  own  mind  a  certain  conviction,  that  even  when 
the  action  is  so  feeble  that  no  force  can  be  discovered  at  all  on 
the  bismuth  by  experimental  tests,  such  in  regard  to  sensi- 
bility as  have  been  hitherto  applied,  the  bismuth  is  really 
acted  on  by  the  same  force  as  that  which  a  little  reverse  magnet, 
if  only  feeble  enough,  would  experience  when  substituted  in 
its  place.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  force 
experienced  by  the  steel  magnet,  or  by  a  little  ball  of  soft  iron, 
in  the  locality  in  which  you  put  the  fragment  of  bismuth. 
One  end  of  a  magnetized  needle  will  be  attracted,  and  the  other 
end  repelled  by  the  neighbouring  end  of  the  bismuth  bar ;  and 
the  attraction  or  the  repulsion  will  preponderate  according  as  the 
attracted  or  the  repelled  part  is  nearer.  There  is  then  certainly 
repulsion  when  the  steel  magnet  is  held  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  it  would  settle  if  balanced  on  its  centre  of 
gravity.  In  every  case  in  which  any  magnetic  force  at  all  can 
be  observed  on  a  fragment  of  bismuth,  it  is  such  as  the  steel 
magnet  thus  held  experiences.  Therefore  I  say  it  is  in  this 
case  repulsion.  But  it  will  be  as  much  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  force  experienced  by  the  steel  magnet,  as  it  would  be  if 
an  iron  wire  were  substituted  for  the  bismuth  core.  Yet  in 
this  case  the  repulsion  on  the  bismuth  is  very  slight,  barely 
sensible,  or  perhaps  not  at  all  sensible  when  the  needle  exhibits 
most  energetic  signs  of  the  forces  it  experiences.     You  know 
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yourself,  by  your  own  experiments,  how  very  small  is  even  the 
directive  agency  experienced  by  a  steel  magnet  placed  across 
the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  bismuth  core.  You  may  judge 
how  much  less  sensible  would  be  the  attraction  or  repulsion  it 
would  experience  as  a  whole,  if  held  along  the  lines  of  force  ; 
and  then  think  if  the  corresponding  force  experienced  by  a 
fragment  of  bismuth  substituted  for  it  is  likely  to  be  verified 
by  direct  experiment  or  observation,  I  think  you  will  admit 
that  it  is  "  incapable  of  verification,"  as  well  as  "  incontro- 
vertible "  by  any  collation  of  the  results  of  experiments  hitherto 
made  on  diamagnetics.  As  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  my 
letter  which  you  quote,  you  do  me  justice  when  you  say  you 
accept  it  as  an  expression  of  my  "  personal  conviction  that  the 
"  action  referred  to  is  too  feeble  to  be  rendered  sensible  by 
"  experiment."  I  will  not  maintain  its  unqualified  application 
to  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  in  future  in  the  way  of  experi- 
mental research  to  test  the  mutual  action  of  diamagnetics 
under  magnetic  influence.  On  the  contrary,  I  admit  that  no 
real  physical  agency  can  be  rightly  said  to  be  "  incapable  of 
"  verification  by  experiment  or  observation  ;"  and  I  will  ask  you 
to  limit  that  expression  to  experiments  and  observations  hitherto 
made,  and  to  substitute  for  the  concluding  paragraph  of  my  letter 
the  following  statement  [§686  above],  written  for  publication 
three  days  later,  and  published  in  the  same  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine as  that  to  which  you  communicated  my  letter  {Phil.  Mag., 
April  1855,  p.  247).  "The  mutual  influence"  between  rows  of 
balls  or  cubes  of  bismuth  in  a  magnetic  field,  "  and  its  effects  " 
in  giving  a  tendency  to  a  bar  of  the  substance  to  assume  a 
position  along  the  lines  of  force,  "  are  so  excessively  minute, 
"  that  they  cannot  possibly  have  been  sensibly  concerned  in  any 
"  phsenomena  that  have  yet  been  observed ;  and  it  is  probable 
"  that  they  may  always  remain  insensible,  even  to  experiments 
"  especially  directed  to  test  them." — I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours 
very  truly,  William  Thomson, 

Dr.  Tynpall. 
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XXXIX,  Inductive  Susceptibility  of  a  Polar  Magnet. 
[March  1872.     Hot  hitherto  pvblished.] 

697.  It  is  probable  that  every  loadstone  or  steel  magnet,  or 
polar  magnet  of  any  kind,  whatever  degree  of  intrinsic  mag- 
netization it  may  possess,  has  also  a  susceptibility  for  magnetic 
induction,  according  to  which,  under  the  influence  of  other 
magnets  brought  into  its  neighbourhood,  it  will  experience 
inductive  magnetization  temporarily  superimposed  upon  its  in- 
trinsic magnetization.  Hitherto  experiment  has  given  us  little 
or  no  definite  knowledge  on  this  subject,  or  indeed  generally 
on  the  relation  between  magnetic  retentiveness  and  magnetic 
susceptibility.  Waiting  for  more  complete  experimental  in- 
vestigation of  the  magnetic  properties  of  matter,  I  shall  assume 
as  a  typical  magnetic  solid,  a  rigid  body  possessing  any  degree 
of  intrinsic  magnetization  in  any  direction,  with  perfect  re- 
tentiveness ;  and  having  inductive  quality  defined  by  three 
principal  magnetic  susceptibilities  along  three  principal  rect- 
angular axes  of  inductive  capacity,  in  any  given  directions 
through  it.  The  "  rigid  polar  magnets  "  which  we  have  hitherto 
considered  are  intrinsic  magnets  of  zero  susceptibility ;  and  it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  define  intrinsic  magnetization  for  a 
substance  of  which  the  susceptibility  is  not  zero. 

698.  Def.  The  intrinsic  magnetization  of  a  body  is  the  re- 
sultant (§  605)  of  the  three  intensities  of  magnetization  found 
by  cutting  three  infinitely  thin  bars  from  directions  in  it  agree- 
ing with  its  principal  inductive  axes,  and  testing  them  in  a 
uniform  magnetic  field  of  air  by  measuring  the  couples  which 
they  experience  when  held  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force. 
Before  going  on  with  the  general  problem  of  magnetic  induc- 
tion, we  may  consider  the  following  particular  case  of  it,  merely 
as  an  illustration  of  this  definition  : — 

699.  Problem. — A  solid  sphere  of  uniform  material,  having 
fi,  fi',  fjb"  for  its  three  principal  magnetic  susceptibilities,  and 
possessing  intrinsic  magnetization  of  intensity  i  in  the  direc- 
tions specified  with  reference  to  the  principal  inductive  axes 
by  the  direction-cosines  I,  I',  I",  is  placed  in  air  with  no  dis- 
turbing body  in  its  neighbourhood :  it  is  required  to  find  its 
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actual  magnetization.  Let  —  ^,  —  ^',  —  ^",  be  the  components 
of  induced  magnetization  in  tlie  directions  of  tlie  three  principal 
axes ;  the  required  magnetization  will  be  the  resultant  of 

il-$,    il'-i',    il"-^"  (1); 

and  therefore  the  problem  is  solved  when  |,  ^',  |"  are  deter- 
mined. From  the  footnote  to  §  609,  it  follows  immediately  that 
the  resultant  force  at  any  point  within  the  sphere  has  for  its 
components,  in  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes, 

-fov-^),  -~(:ii'-n  -f(^T'-r)         (2). 

Now  —  f,  —  I',  —  I"  are  the  intensities  of  induced  magnetiza- 
tion due  separately  to  these  three  components  of  magnetizing 
force,  and  therefore  (§  610,  Def.  2) 

i=f^j{^l-$\    r  =  /^'f(^r-f),    f=/^^(^r_^         (3). 

Solving  these  for  f,  |',  f",  we  have 

^^]^I^'   ^~^IiS'   ^'~iTS!  ^^^' 

"*"   3  '''3  "^3 

and  therefore  (components  of  the  whole  magnetization) 

il-^=—^,     il'-^'=—^,,    il"-^'=-lL^,     (5). 

^  +  T"  ^  +  "3"  ^  +  ^" 


XL.  General  Prohlem  of  Magnetic  Induction. 
[March  1872.     Not  hitherto  published.] 

700.  This  problem  is  (§  628)  identical  with  the  three  general 
problems — electro -static  induction  through  a  heterogeneous  in- 
sulating solid, —  thermal  or  electric  conduction  through  a  hetero- 
geneous conducting  solid,— and  (proved  below,  §§  751... 759) 
the  flow  of  a  frictionless  incompressible  liquid  through  a  hetero- 
geneous porous  solid. 

701.  Let  all  space  be  occupied  with  matter  of  given  permea- 
bilities, zs,  rs' ,  zs",  along  three  principal  inductive  axes  {I,  m,  n), 
(If,  m' ,   n),   (l",  m",  n"),  (§  611)  through  any  point  (x,  y,  z). 
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Let  there  be  intrinsic  magnetization  {a,  ^,  y)  at  {x,  y,  z) ;  and 
let  constant  electric  currents  be  maintained  having  u,  v,  w  for 
components  of  intensity  at  {x,  y,  z) ;  subject  to  the  condition 

(§  540)  ^ 4. ^  .  ^=0  (1^ 

Let  ^,  7],  ^  be  the  components  of  induced  magnetization  at 
(x,  y,  z).  Then  zc,  ts',  ts",  (I,  m,  n),  (l' ,  m,  n),  {I",  m",  n), 
a,  /3,  7,  u,  V,  w,  being  given  for  every  point  (x,  y,  z),  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  ^,  7),  ^.  This  is  the  general  problem  of  magnetic 
induction.  In  it  a,  /S,  7  are  absolutely  arbitrary  functions  of 
(x,  y,  z) ;  their  values  being  zero  in  any  part  of  space  destitute 
of  intrinsic  magnetization  :  and  to,  v,  w  are  arbitrary  functions 
of  {x,  y,  z),  subject  only  to  the  condition  (1) ;  their  values  being 
zero  throughout  any  portion  of  space  through  which  there  is  no 
electric  current. 

702.  Let  Jf,  d,  IP  be  the  components  of  the  resultant  mag- 
netic force  according  to  the  polar  definition  (§  517,  Postscript), 
calculated  from  the  given  intrinsic  magnetization  on  the  sup- 
position of  no  induced  magnetism ;  and  F,  G,  H  the  components 
of  the  unambiguous  resultant  force  (§  551)  calculated  from  the 
given  electric  currents.  By  §  545  and  §  517  (m),  (n),  and 
(k),  (l),  we  have 

dx      dy       dz 

^_^=o    M_^=o   ^®-M=o 

dy       dz        '     dz       dx        '    dx       dy 

dF_     dJG_     dH_ 

dx      dy      dz~  . 

dH    dG     ,        dH    dF     ,         dF    dG     ^        '^       ^ 

-^ r-=47rw,    — --  =  47rv,    — ^-  =  4'7rw 

dy       dz  dx       az  dy      dx 

Equations  (2)  suffice  to  determine  Jf,  d,  |p  from  the  data 
OJ)  /3,  7,  by  expressing  that  they  are  the  differential  coefficients 
of  a  function,  and  that  that  function  is  the  potential  of  a  distri- 
bution of  imaginary  magnetic  matter  having  —  ( — — \--p-+-f- ) 

for  its  density  at  (x,  y,  z),  which  we  denote  by  p.     Similarly 

2  M 
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et^uations  (3)  determine  F,  G,  H  by  virtually  expressing  that 
they  are  the  components  of  the  resultant  magnetic  force  due  to 
the  given  distribution  of  electric  currents  {u,  v,  w),  and  are 
therefore  directly  calculable  from  the  data  by  the  formulse 
(6)  of  §  517  with  F,  0,  H  instead  of  X,  Y,  Z. 
703.  Let  now 

Z=J+^,    G  =  %+G,    H=^+E    '  (4). 

The  quantities  F,  Gj  H  satisfy  the  equations 
dF  ,dG     dH     ^ 


do     ,         dF 

dH     ,         dG     dF     , 

-==47rM,    — £=- 

--^==4:irv,    -^= f==47ri^ 

dz                dz 

dx                dx      dy 

dy 

and  these  equations  suffice  to  determine  F,  Gj  H  fully,  by 
virtually  expressing  that  they  are  the  sums  of  the  two  sets  of 
components  explicitly  expressed  in  terms  of  the  data,  by  the 
formulse  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section.  As  we  shall  see 
immediately  that  we  require  from  the  data  respecting  intrinsic 
magnetization  and  electric  currents  nothing  but  the  values 
of  F,  G,  H,  we  may  simply  regard  these  quantities  as  express- 
ing the  necessary  data  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  important  to 
remark  that  they  are  unconditionally  arbitrary  for  every  point 
{x,  y,  z). 

704.  Let  now  the  potential  of  the  distribution  of  imaginary 
magnetic  matter  corresponding  to  the  induced  magnetism 
(^,  7],  ^)  be  denoted  by  %  ;  that  is  to  say,  let  "^  be  the  function 
of  (x,  y,  z)  which  through  all  space  satisfies  the  equation 

^+^+!?;i=4J#+^^+f)        (6); 

dx^       dy^       dz^  \dx     dy     dz) 

,  ,  .  ^         d'^%  d'B      „         dm  ,w. 

and  let  ^  =  -^'   i  =  -^'    ^=-^  (^> 

We  shall  see  immediately  that  our  problem  is  reduced  to  the 
determination  of  the  single  function  "% ;  and  we  shall  have 
simple  equations  [§  705  (10)]  giving  explicitly  the  required 
components  of  induced  magnetization  ^,  77,  ^,  in  terms  of  the 
differential  coefficients  of  this  function. 

705.  Let  I,  T,  I"  denote  the  components  of  the  resultant 
of  F,  G,  H,  and  (S,  <S',  §''',  the  components  of  the  resultant  of 
c^,  ^,  B,  along  the  principal  inductive  axes.     We  have 
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F  =  lI+lT-\-l"r,         G=mI-[-m'r  +  7n"r,         H=nI-\-n'I' -\-nr       I 

The  three  principal  magnetic  susceptibilities  (§  629)  being 


477  47r  47r 

the  component 'intensities  of  induced  magnetization  along  the 
principal  ■  inductive  axes  (to  be  denoted,  §  712  below,  by 
^,  ^',  ^")  are— 

^=^(/+§),    ^'=^(/'+§0,    ^"=^(/"+^")      (9). 

Hence  taking  components  along  the  axes  of  {x,  y,  z),  and  multi- 
plying by  47r,  we  have 

47r^=«(7+§)z  +^'{r-\-§')i'  +^"{r-\-§")r  -f-^ 

^rrj  =  ^{I+§)m-]-^'{r  +  §,')m'+^"{r+§>")m"-G-^§   }.    (10). 

706,  These  three  equations,  together  with  the  three  equations 
by  which  ci^,  ^,  E  might,  according  to  §§  518,  482,  483,  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  ^,  t),  ^,  suffice  to  determine  the  six 
unknown  quantities  ^,  tj,  ^,  <J£,  ^,  B  ;  but,  by  (7)  and  (6)  intro- 
ducing "^j  we  may  eliminate  those  six  unknown  quantities,  and 
obtain  a  single  equation  for  the  one  unknown  quantity  'B,  thus  : 

— Taking  —  of  the  first  of  the  three  equations  (10),  —  of  the 

(XVC  CtlJ 

second,  and  —  of  the  third,  adding  and  using  (6)  and  (7),  we  find 

dj-EfSsl+'sf'S/l' +iii"Si"l")    d(gr5.m+OT-'aW+g/'a"m")    d(graw+g/g>V+g/'j£"?i") 
(to  dy  dz 

d(F—7!rn—7!r'IT—7!r"I"l")    d(fr  —  OT-lTO— a/I'm'— s/'I"m")  ^  d{H—7i:rIn—sr'I'n' - ■Br"I"n") 
=  dx  +  di  +  d~z  (^^^• 

Substituting  in  this  for  <S,  <S',  §"  their  values  by  (8),  then 
for  (J£,  "§,  B  by  (7),  and  -for  I,  I',  I"  their  values  by  (8),  we 
have  explicitly  a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  second 
order  with  second  member  a  known  function  of  (x,  y,  z),  to 
determine  the  unlcnown  function  '^. 
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707.  The  coefficients  of  -3—  ?  -7-  5  -^  under  the  symbols 
n        n         -]  ax       ay        dz  '' 

3-  J  -7-  >  -r-  are  related  in  the  ordinary  symmetrical  manner 
ax      ay      dz  ^     j 

to  the  coefficients -which  appear  in  the  quadratic  function 
g^[«(^J+mi+nB)H-'(rJ:>«^'i  +  n'E)''+«"(^"<JE+m"i+n"B)'']   (12) 

when  expanded ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  them  out  ex- 
plicitly. A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  coefficients  of 
F,  G^,  H  under  differentiation  in  the  second  member.  Denot- 
ing (12)  by  ^,  and  the  same  function  of  F,  G,  H  by  Q,  so  that 
using  again  the  notation  of  (8)  for  brevity,  we  have 

^^^  Q=^(^p+^'r^-^^"r^)  (14), 

OTT 

we  see  at  once  that  the  differential  equation  (1 1)  may  be  written 
short,  thus—  d_d§,     d_d§^     dd^_  , 

dxd^'^dyd^§'^dzdZ~^  ,  , 

(  d  dQ  ,   d  da  ,   d  dQ^    '^  ^     ' 

where  P  =P-[d^^+d^W+dzdH 

Equations  (10),  similarly  written  short,  are  as  follows  : — 
'dg 


^_dQ      d(^      1 

dQ      d(^       1 

.dQd^      1 


(16). 


When,  by  the  integration  of  (15),  '%  is  determined,  equations 
(16)  give  explicitly  ^,  »;,  ^,  the  components  of  the  required 
magnetization. 

708.  I  shall  conclude  with  two  slightly  different  demonstra- 
tions that,  provided  the  permeabilities  are  everywhere  positive, 
as  (§  631)  we  believe  they  must  be  for  every  substance  in 
nature,  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  value  of  'B  for  every  point 
(x,  y,  z)  if  (1 5),  with  any  given  arbitrary  function  of  (x,  y,  z)  for 
its  second  member,  be  satisfied  for  every  point  of  space.  The 
first  demonstration,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  is  the  more  con- 
venient for  the  magnetic  or  (§  700)  electric  subject  which  we 
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have  had  hitherto  under  consideration ;  the  second  will  be 
added  on  account  of  convenience  for  the  hydro-kinetic  analogy. 
709.  First  demonstration  of  Determinacy  and  Singleness. — Let 
^,  ^',  ^"  be  any  three  real  quantities,  arbitrary  functions  of 
{x,  y,  z).     Consider  the  function 

i=^[«(§-ir+«'(§'-l')^+-"(<S"-lT]      (17), 

and  the  triple  integral 

/.  00       ^  OO        »  00 

E=\      \      \     ^dxdydz  (18) 

J   -00  J   —CO  J    -00 

(Compare§§503,561,  206,  732,and753...763.)  The  function  i 
is  necessarily  positive,  except  in  the  particular  case  of  <S  =  ^, 
§>'=W,  §>''—W>  when  it  is  zero.     Eemembering  that  §,  <S', 

<S"  are  linear  functions  of  -v—  >  -3— »  -5-  >  with  given  functions 
^^  dx       dy       dz  ° 

of  {x,  y,  z)  for  their  coefficients,  apply  the  calculus  of  variations 

to  assign  '^,  so  that  E  may  be  a  minimum.     Using  for  brevity 

the  notation  (7)  of  §  704,  we  have 

^         \d^    dx     d§    dy      dB    dz 

Hence,  following  the  usual  process  of  integration  by  parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculus  of  variations,  we  find  for  the  condition 
that  E  may  be  a  minimum, 

±d^      d_d^     dd^  ,^^. 

dx  d^g^ dy  d'g^ dz  d%  ^     ^' 

Now  if  we  put 

|C=1Z+1T+1'T,  Jtt=lm+l'm'+l"m",  j:=lw+lV+lV  \ 
which  imply  that       *  >  (20) 

and  look  to  equations  (13)  and  (8)  of  §  707,  we  see  that  f  is  the 
same  quadratic  function  of  J£  — ^,    ^  — Jtt,  B  — #,  that  <SJ 

is  of  «£,  1,  %.     Hence  -^,  ^>   -^  are  linear  functions  of 
d^     d^     d^ 

<^—Wi  W~<Mi  B— <0  ;  and  if  we  denote  by  J  the  same  quad- 
ratic function  of  ^,  Jtt,  £i  that  ^  is  of  ^,  ^,  Z,  that  is  to  say, 
If  we  put  j^  l(,^.+,/|^^.+,'.^.»)  (21), 

cStt 
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(22). 


(23), 


we  have 

d^_d^_d^     ii_^<|_M      d^_d^_d^ 
d^     dg,     d^'    d^^d^     c^jE'    dZ^dZ     dg. 

Hence  (19)  becomes 

d  d^      d  d^     d  d^^d^  c?J      d  d^      d  d^ 
dx  dg,'^dy  d^§^dz  dZ" dx  d^"^ dy  d^V  dz  dg, 

which,  expanded  in  terms  of  "^j  is  a  linear  partial  differential 
equation  of  the  second  order,  with  right-hand  member  a  known 
arbitrary  function  of  {x,  y,  z).  The  fulfilment  of  this  equation 
through  all  space  is  the  sole  condition  which  %  must  fulfil  to 
make  E  a  minimum.  Now  it  is  possible  to  assign  "^  so  as  to 
make  E  a  minimum,  and  therefore  there  exists  a  function  '^ 
which  satisfies  equation  (23)  through  all  s]3ace.  This  is  an 
obvious  extension  of  Theorem  1,  §  206.  Demonstration  2  of 
§  206  extended  in  an  obvious  manner  proves  that  no  function 
differing  at  any  point  from  one  function  which  satisfies  (23) 
through  all  space,  can  satisfy  (23)  through  all  space.  Hence 
the  solution  of  this  equation  is  determinate  and  free  from  alt 
ambiguity  or  multiplicity  of  values. 

710.  The  extension  of  §  206,  2,  gives  the  following  useful 
theorems  : — Let  '^  be  a  function  of  {x,  y,  z)  satisfying  (23) 
through  all  space ;  let  A^  be  any  function  whatever  of  {x,  y,  z)  ; 
let  A§,  A§',  A§",  ^(A)  be  the  values  of  §,  §',  §",  E,  when 
Al  is  substituted  for  F;  and  let  E+AE  be  the  value  of  E 
when  "i  +  Al  is  substituted  for  1.     Then— 

Theorem  I, 

/•CO        r  00        />  00 

/      I      /     dxdydz{r,§A§+r,'§'A§'+rz"g"A§>")=0      (24); 

•^    —00  *^    —00  -^    —CO  ^ 

proved  by  the  ordinary  integration  by  parts  of  §  199,  (a),  (h), 
as  extended  in  §  206,  Demonstrations  1  and  2,  and  now  further 
extended. 

Theorem  11.  AE  =  E{A)  ( 25 ) . 

This  very  important  theorem  is  an  instant  consequence  of 
Theorem  I. 

As  ^(A)  is  necessarily  positive,  a  function  '^,  which  satisfies 
(23),  has  the  unique  characteristic  that  every  function  differing 
from  it  gives  a  larger  value  to  E. 

711.  The  first  member  of  (23)  is  identical  witli   the  first 
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member  of  (15).     We  may  make  the  second  member  of  (23) 
equal  to  the  second  member  of  (15),  by  taking 

3g;=- J+i-(7+u?+i)m+to7i),  W=-I'+—,{I'+u'l'+h''ni'+Wn%  S"=  -J'"+-^,(7"+u"r+lj"m"+to"ji")   26), 

"Sf  "Sf  w^ 

where  u,  i),  to  are  any  three  quantities  such  that 

^4.^+^=0  (27). 

dx     dy      dz 

This  we  see  at  once  by  remarking  that 


:28); 


47r^=^lZ+t.'17'+t."lT,  etc.  etc., 

and  477  ^  =t5/Z+t^' J'Z' +^"ZT,  etc.  etc., 

dF  ^ 

and  taking  account  of  (8)  and  (5).  Hence  §§  709,  710,  with  the 
values  (26)  for  ^,  ^',  |^",  prove  that  there  exists  a  function^ 
satisfying  the  inductive  equation  (1 6)  through  all  space ;  that 
this  solution  makes  the  triple  integral  ^  (1 8)  a  minimum ;  that  if 
■^  be  a  function  satisfying  (15),  and  A'^  any  function  whatever, 
%  +  A"^  substituted  for  %  augments  the  value  of  E  by  the 
necessarily  positive  value  of  the  triple  integral  found  by  substi- 
tuting A*^  for  '%  ;  and,  therefore,  that  no  function  differing  from 
one  which  satisfies  (15)  can  also  satisfy  it. 

712.  Preliminary  to  Second  Demonstration  of  Deter minacy  and 
Singleness. — First,  it  will  be  convenient  to  put  the  inductive 
equations  (11)  and  (16)  into  a  different  form,  a  form  suitable  to 
the  uniform  reckoning  of  "  resultant  magnetic  force,"  accord- 
ing to  the  "  electro-magnetic  definition "  (§  51 7,  Postscript). 
Eemembering  (§§  702,  704)  that  J,  %,  1  and  ^,  f,  B  are  the 
components  of  the  resultant  forces  calculated  separately,  ac- 
cording to  the  polar  definition,  from  the  intrinsic  and  induced 
magnetizations  respectively,  we  see  [§517  (r)]  that 

J+je+4<a  +  a     ai  +  i+47r(/3+^),    ^  +  E  +  47r(y+C), 

are  the  components  of  the  resultant  force  of  intrinsic  and  in- 
duced magnetizations  together,  according  to  the  electro-magnetic 
definition.  To  these  we  must  add  F,  G,  H  to  find  for  the 
whole  system  (of  inducing  intrinsic  magnetization  and  electric 
currents,  and  induced  magnetization)  the  components  of  the 
resultant  magnetic   force,   according  to  the  electro-magnetic 
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definition.  Calling  these  X,  Y,  Z,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
short  notation  (4),  we  have 

-f=Z+<^+47r(«  +  ^),  r=^+i+47r(;S+^),   Z=^+B+47r(y  +  0   (29). 

Take  now  components  of  forces  and  of  magnetizations  along  the 
principal  inductive  axes.     Thus  we  have 

/S'=/+^+47r(^+^),  /Sf'=i"+^'+47r(^'+y),  ^"=r+§"+47r(^"+a-")  (30), 

where  S=Xl+Ym+Zn,  etc.,  implying  X=Sl+S'l' +S"r,  etc.  (31), 

A=al+Pm-\-yn,  etc.,  implying  a=Al+A'l' -{-A't',  etc.    (32), 

and     '^=^l+r]m-\-^n,  etc.,  implying  ^=^+^-7'+^-"/",  etc.      (33) ; 

and  I,  I' ,  I",  §),  §)\  §)"  have  still  the  same  significance  as  that 
indicated  in  (8),  §  705,  above.      Now  by  (9)  we  have 
47ra-=(t5-l)(/-|-^),   47ry=(a'-l)(r+§')»  47ra-"=(z3"-l)(7"+§")  (34). 
Hence  eliminating  ^,  ^',  ^"  from  (30), 

S=^{I+§)JrA7rA,     S'=r,'{r^^')  +  ^7rA,    S"=iz"[r  +  §")+^7rA'   [U). 
Put  now 

/+47r— =(7,    r  +  47r4'=C",    7''+47r^=a"  (36), 

■as  zs  TS 

and  let 
Gl->rC'l'  +  C"l"=F,    Cm-\-C'm'  +  C"m"=G,    Cn+C'n'+G"n"=H,  \ 

implying  V  (37). 

C  =  IF+  mG+nff,     C'  =  l'F-\- mV+  n'H,     C"  =  l"F+  rri'G  +  ri'R  ) 

By  (35)  we  have 

Of  a'  &i 

§=;=— -(7,    ^'=^-G\    <S"=^-C"  (38). 

S  S  iS 

Hence 

^=—l+—l'  +—l"-F,    ^=—m  +  —,m'  +  —r,m"-G,    Z=—n  +  —,n'  +  —,n"-H    (39). 

713.  Now  let        G=lf^+^+^')  (40). 

[Compare  (1 3)  of  §  707.]  Substituting  for  B,  8',  S"  their  values 
by  (31),  we  have  in  Q  a  quadratic  function  of  X,  Y,  Z  (corre- 
sponding in  the  electro -magnetic  formulae  to  the  function  ^ 
of  ^,  ^,  %  in  the  polar  formulse).     Now  (39)  becomes 

#=4.§-l^,     1  =  4.§-G,     B  =  4.^-5        (41). 
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Eliminating  JB^,  ^,  E  by  the  condition  that  ^dx  +  '^dy  +  Zdz 
is  a  complete  differential,  we  have 

dy  dZ     dz  dY'~4:w\d^~  dzj'     dz  dX~  dx  dZ~  47r\dz       dxj'     dx  dY     dydZ~4:v\dx      dyj^    " 

three  linear  partial  differential  equations  in  X,  Y,  Z,  equivalent 

to  two  independent  equations,  because  —  of  the  first  added  to 

-—  of  the  second  and  —  of  the  third  constitutes  an  equation  in 
dy  dz 

Avhich  each  member  is  identically  zero.  Also,  by  (29),  (5),  (7), 
and  (6),  we  have  ^  ,  ^ ,  ^_o  m3) 

These  four,  (42)  and  (43,)  equivalent  to  three  independent  equa- 
tions, in  which  F^  (r,  H  are  arbitrarily  given  functions  of  x,  y,  z, 
determine  fully  and  unambiguously  the  unknown  X,  Y,  Z 
through  all  space,  as  will  be  proved  immediately  by  the  pro- 
mised fresh  demonstration.  But  first  it  may  be  remarked  that 
one  obvious  way  of  dealing  with  them  leads  us  back  to  our  former 
analysis,  thus  : — The  three  equations  (42)  simply  express  that 

\dX     47r      ]      ^\dY     47r     /  "^  '  \dZ     Att     J 
is  a  complete  differential.     Hence  their  most  general  integral  is 
,    dQ      -^    d^  dQ      ^    d'B  dQ      -     d'%      .... 

where  '%  so  far  denotes  an  arbitrary  function  of  x,  y,  z.  The 
first  members  here  are  merely  short  expressions  for  the  linear 
functions  of  X,  Y,  Z  which  appear  in  (39)  with  S,  S',  S"  elimi- 
nated by  (31).  Solved  for  X,  Y,  Z,  equations  (44)  give  expres- 
sions which  are  the  same  as  (29)  with  ^,  tj,  ^  eliminated  by 
(10),  and  c^,  ^,  E  by  (7) ;  and  eliminating  by  them  X,  Y,  Z 
from  (43)  we  have  an  equation  for  '^  identical  with  (11),  which 
(§  708)  determines  'B  unambiguously  through  all  space, 

714.  Second  Proof  of  Determinateness  and  Singleness. — Let 
K,  K',  K"  be  any  three  arbitrarily  given  functions  of  x,y,z; 
and  put 

J   —CO  •'    —CO  -^    —00  L_  I 

Consider  the  problem  of  finding  X,  Y,  Z  so  as  to  make  ©i  a 
.minimum,  subject  to  (43),     Denoting  by  X,  an  indeterminate 
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multiplier,  according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  the  calculus  of 
variations,  make 

unconditionally  a  minimum.     The  resultant  equations  are 
dQ{S-K)_  1  dX    dQ{S-K)_  1  dX     dQ{S-K)_  1  ^A    ,.^. 
dX        ~4.Trdx'  dY        ~4:7rd7/'  dZ        ~ Air  dz     ^      '' 

where  for  a  moment  Q(8—K)  denotes  the  function  integrated 
in  (45).  If  we  eliminate  the  unknown  quantity  A,  from  these 
by  differentiation,  we  have  three  linear  partial  differential 
equations  of  the  second  order,  equivalent  to  two,  which  with 
(43)  determine  the  unknown  functions  X,  Y,  Z.  Considera- 
tions corresponding  perfectly  to  those  of  §§  206,  709,  710,  show 
that  these  equations  can  be  satisfied  through  all  space  by  real 
finite  functions  X,  T,  Z,  and  that  they  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
any  functions  differing  in  any  part  of  space  from  one  set  of 
three  functions  which  satisfy  them.  We  have  also,  of  course, 
theorems  precisely  corresponding  to  Theorems  I.  and  II.,  (24) 
and  (25)  of  §  710. 

715.  Now  let  K=7^Q,   K'=r^'C\   K"=^"C"  (48). 

This,  as  is  easily  seen  from  (37)  and  (40),  gives 

dQ{S-E)_dQ      1  -    dQ{S-K)_dQ      1  -^    dQ{S-K)_dQ 1^..qx. 

dX       ~dX    47r   '  dY       ~^dY    AiT'  dZ       ~  dZ     Air      ^     ■>' 

and  the  equations  obtained  by  eliminating  \  from  (47)  become 
identical  with  (42).  It  is  thus  proved  that  equations  (42)  and 
(43)  determine  X,  T,  Z  unambiguously  through  all  space. 
With  the  particular  values  of  K,  K',  K"  assumed  in  (48),  we 
see  by  (38)  that  (45)  becomes 

@,  =  1  r  r  r  dxdydz{^§'+^'§''+^"^""')  (50); 

and  therefore  the  problem  of  magnetic  induction  is  reduced  to 
making  this  configurational  function  a  minimum,  subject  to  the 

condition  dX    dY    dZ    ^  ,.qn    fr^io  ,j 

. =  0  (43)  of  §  713  repeated. 

dx      dy      dz 

716.  Going  back  to  the  first  proof  of  determinacy  and  single- 
ness, and  particularizing  the  values  of  ^,  ^',  "§1'  of  (26)  by 
taking 

U  =  -(47ra-|-^),     i3  =  _(47r/3+G),     to  =  -(47ry+^)         (51), 
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whicli  in  virtue  of  (5)  satisfies  (27),  tlie  sole  condition  obli- 
gatory on  tt,  i),  iD,  we  make  the  function  ^  of  (1 7)  equal  to 

easily  proved  from  (8),  (32),  (36),  and  (38).     Thus  we  have 

J    _oo  ^    —00  •'    — OQ  \  / 

and  the  problem  of  magnetic  induction  is  reduced  to  making 
this  configurational  function  a  minimum,  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  ^dx  4-  '^dy  +  Zdz  is  a  complete  differential,  >S^,  S',  S" 
being  expressed  by  equations  (38)  and  (8)  in  terms  of  ^,  ^,  B, 
the  unknown  quantities,  and  C,  G' ,  G"  three  arbitrarily  given 
functions  of  x,  y,  z. 

717.  A  curious  relation  between  the  configurational  functions 
(50)  and  (53)  is  proved  thus: — Attending  to  (7)  and  remember- 
ing that  ^  is  a  quadratic  function  of  <^,  ^,  B,  put 


for  it  in  (50)  and  perform  integrations  by  parts.     We  thus  find 

or  by  (13)  and  (15) 
L  dxdydz{iz§>'-{-rs'§>''+^"§,"')=l        I      /     dxdydz'Bp     (55). 

^*^J    _oO»'    —CO''    — OO  ^    —00''     —CO*'    —CO 

Now  taking  (53)  substitute  in  it,  for  S,  S',  S",  their  values 
by  (38).     We  have  immediately 

E=^U    j    j    dxdydz[r^(§^'  +  C')+^'(3"  +  C'')+^\§,"'  +  C"')] 

/•  00         /•  CO         /•  CO  \ 

+2  dxdydz{^§C+7s'§>'G'+7z"3"C")  I  (56). 

J   —00  ■/     —CO  *^    —CO  ^ 

Eor  G,  G',  G",  taking  their  values  by  (36),  and  attending  to 
(8),  (28),  and  (32),  we  have 
s^(7+«'^'C"+  ^"§>"G"=  tr/^+ro'/'<S'+  5s'7"^"+47r(§4-l-§'^'+  §,"A!') 

Putting   in   the   second  member  for  J;,  ^1,  E   their  values, 
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7-  J  etc.,  remembering  that  p=  — (-- — I — /-^ — ^-1,  and  in- 

dx  °  ^  \dx      ay       dz  ] 

tegrating  by  parts  as  usual,  we  find 

r  r  r  dxdydz{^§c-\-vi'^'c'+^"§>"o") 

J    —00  J    -00  J    -X 

the  last  step  being  simply  an  introduction  of  the  notation  of 
(15).  Using  this  in  (56),  attending  to  (55)  and  (50),  and 
transposing,  we  find 

1    ^00   ,00  ^00 
@i-)-^=-l      /      I     dxdydz{-^C'+^'C''+^"C'')  (58). 

J  -00  J  —00  •'  -00 

Compare  §  569  (7),  (8) ;  §  717  (55),  (58) ;  §  731  (99),  (100). 

718.  The  triple  integral  (53)  denoted  by  iJ  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  being  the  expression  for  the  whole  kinetic  energy  in  the 
hydro-kinetic  analogue  (Chapter  XI.  below).  On  account  of 
the  correspondence  by  opposites,  which  I  perceived  some  years 
ago  (§§  733... 739,  below)  between  the  forces  experienced  by 
solids  held  at  rest  in  a  moving  liquid,  and  the  forces  experienced 
by  magnetized  matter  in  the  corresponding  cases  of  the  magnetic 
analogue,  I  conclude  that  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  E 
produced  by  motion  of  any  portion  of  matter,  surrounded  by 
space  of  uniform  and  isotropic  permeability  and  not  traversed 
by  electric  currents,  is  equal  to  the  work  required  to  effect  the 
motion.  Before  proceeding  to  prove  this  proposition  it  is  con- 
venient to  notice  that  the  triple  integral  may  be  put  into 
several  other  forms,  each  having  a  characteristic  quality  suit- 
able for  a  class  of  applications. 

719.  These  transformations  will  be  simplified  by,  in  the  first 
place,  substituting  for  electric  currents,  if  there  are  any,  distribu- 
tions of  intrinsic  magnetization  giving  the  same  contributions  to 
the  values  of  8,  S^,  S";  which  may  be  done  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  ways,  as  we  see  by  the  following  considerations  : — 

For  every  closed  circuit  substitute  (§  548)  an  open  mag- 
netic shell  producing  the  same  potential  as  the  circuit  through- 
out space,  except  the  portion  occupied  by  the  magnetized 
substance   of  the   shell.      The   resultant   force    of  the   shell, 
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reckoned  in  the  magnetized  substance  according  to  the  electro- 
magnetic definition  (§  517,  Postscript),  will  throughout  space  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  circuit.  The  values  of  S,  S',  S",  wiU. 
be  everywhere  unchanged  if  the  whole  magnetized  substance 
thus  introduced  be  placed  in  space  of  zero  susceptibility  (or 
unit  permeability),  and  be  itself  of  zero  susceptibility.  But 
this  cannot  be  if  there  are  circuits  completely  imbedded  in 
matter  of  other  than  zero  susceptibility ;  if,  for  instance, 
part  of  the  given  system  consists  of  an  electric  circuit  through 
the  aperture  of  a  soft  iron  ring.  Hence  to  avoid  loss  of  gener- 
ality we  must  suppose  some  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
intrinsic  magnetization,  which  we  are  now  introducing,  to  be 
placed  in  portions  of  space  having  in  the  original  data,  sus- 
ceptibility different  from  zero.  The  magnetizing  force  in  these 
portions  of  space  will  be  altered  by  the  substitution  of  mag- 
netization for  electric  current,  but  to  make  the  whole  external 
effect  the  same,  we  have  only  to  add  in  them  an  intrinsic  mag- 
netization equal  to  the  inductive  magnetization  lost  by  the 
change. 

720.  As  an  illustration  we  may  consider  the  familiar  case  of 
Ampere's  electro-dynamic  solenoid  (§505,  footnote),  with  a  soft 
iron  core; — what  is  commonly  called  a  bar  electro-magnet. 
First,  suppose  there  to  be  no  soft  iron  core.  We  may  do  away 
with  the  current  and  substitute  a  uniformly  and  longitudinally 
magnetized  bar  of  steel,  with  flat  ends,  occupying  the  whole 
internal  space  of  the  cylinder.  This  will,  at  every  external 
point,  give  the  same  resultant  force  as  the  solenoid ;  and  its 
resultant  force,  according  to  the  electro-magnetic  definition,  will 
throughout  its  substance  be  the  same  as  the  resultant  force  of 
the  solenoid  throughout  the  cylindrical  space  between  planes 
cutting  it  perpendicularly  through  its  ends.  In  the  substance 
of  the  steel  magnet,  the  resultant  force,  according  to  the  polar 
definition,  will  (§  479)  be  merely  the  resultant  of  the  force 
calculable  from  positive  and  negative  planes  of  imaginary  mag- 
netic matter  coincident  with  its  two  ends ;  and  this  is  what 
would  be  the  magnetizing  force  due  to  the  intrinsic  magnetiza- 
tion of  the  steel  if  (§  697)  we  attribute  magnetic  susceptibility 
to  its  substance,  without  depriving  it  of  its  intrinsic  magnetiza- 
tion.     It  is  of  very  small  amount  except  very  near  the  ends  of 
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the  bar,  and  is,  throughout  the  interior,  opposite  in  direction  to 
the  resultant  force  of  the  solenoid.  To  pass  then  from  the  case 
of  a  bar  electro-magnet  witli  core  of  soft  iron  or  other  substance 
susceptible  of  magnetic  induction,  to  an  arrangement  producing 
the  same  external  effects  with  intrinsic  magnetization  of  the 
core  instead  of  electric  currents  round  it ;  we  may  first  give  to 
the  core  the  intrinsic  magnetization  of  the  steel  magnet  we  have 
just  been  considering,  and  superimpose  upon  this  so  much  more 
of  intrinsic  magnetization  as  shall  bring  the  whole  magnetiza- 
tion of  the  core  up  to  the  resultant  of  the  inductive  magnetiza- 
tion which  it  has  from  the  electric  currents,  and  the  uniform 
longitudinal  magnetization  which  we  attributed  to  the  steel 
magnet.  The  core  thus  intrinsically  magnetized  and  still  retain- 
ing its  magnetic  susceptibility,  will  act  the  same  upon  all  other 
magnets,  and  experience  the  same  action  from  them,  as  the  given 
electro-magnet.  The  same  result  may  be  also  attained  without 
attributing  intrinsic  magnetization  to  the  core,  in  any  case  in 
which  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  matter  of  zero  suscepti- 
bility ;  as  is  the  case  with  an  ordinary  bar  electro-magnet  or 
horse-shoe  electro-magnet,  unless  its  ends  be  connected  by  an 
armature  of  soft  iron  or  other  susceptible  substance  (the  sub- 
stance of  the  electric  conductor  being  supposed  to  be  of  zero-mag- 
netic susceptibility).  For,  in  any  such  case  the  substance  of  the 
magnetic  shells  may  be  placed  altogether  outside  the  core  of 
the  electro -magnet,  by  hollowing  them  so  that  they  may  pass 
clear  of  the  core  round  either  end  of  it ;  or  some  of  them  round 
one  end  and  some  round  the  other  so  as  to  enclose  the  core 
among  them.  Then  by  supposing  the  substance  of  the  shells 
to  be  of  zero  inductive  susceptibility,  we  have  a  system  in 
which  the  core  is  inductively  magnetized  in  virtue  of  the 
intrinsic  magnetization  of  the  shells,  to  precisely  the  same 
degree  as  it  was  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  currents. 
The  external  resultant  force  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  electro- 
magnet, being  composed  of  a  constituent  due  to  the  shells  which 
is  the  same  as  that  due  to  the  electric  currents,  and  a  con- 
stituent due  to  the  magnetization  of  the  core,  identical  in  the 
two  cases. 

721.  Supposing  then  electric  currents  done  away  with  by  the 
process  of  §  719,  we  may  simply  take  the  data  to  be; — at  any 
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point  {x,  y,  z),  intrinsic  magnetization  {a,  ^,  y),  and  inductive 
permeabilities  rt,  7ff',  ts"  along  principal  inductive  axes  {I,  m,  n), 
(r,  m',  n),  (l",  m",  n).     Thus  (35)  becomes 

where  E,  I',  I"  denote  the  components  along  the  principal 
inductive   axes,   of  the   resultant   of  Jf,  %,  ^.      Hence  for 

—  in  (40)  we  may  put    I  +  <S  +  iir-  \S,  and  so  for  the  other 

terms,  Now  by  the  elementary  formula  for  transformation  of 
rectangular  components,  we  have 

(i+^)^+(F+<S')>S'+(F+§")>S"=(J+^)X+(ai+i)F+(l+B)^(60); 
and  because  (Jf  +  ^)dx +  {%-{■  '^§)dy  +  (|p  +  %)dz  is  a  complete 

differential  and  -= — 1 — -, — I — -^  =  0,  we  have 
ax      ay      dz 

/      /  dxdydzl{^-^g,)XH^+'§)Y+m+^)Z]=0    (61). 

J  -00  J   -00  •'    — oo 

Thus  (53)  becomes 

This  is  one  of  the  transformed  expressions  promised  in  §  718. 
722.  To  find  the  others,  substitute  for  S,  8',  S"  their  values 
by  (59) ;  and  then  remarking  that,  by  the  transformation  of 
rectangular  components, 

(i+§)^+(i'+§V+(r+^V"=(J+#)«+(^+i)^+(l+^)7    (63), 
we  find 

F=hr  r  f     dxdydzr{S  +  $)a+{m  +  m^+(W  +  Z)y  +  ^  +  '^-^+'^-^~\    (64) 

J    -00  J    —CO  J    -00  I __J 

Eemarking  that  (S  +  S)dx  -\-  (^  +  '^)dy  -\-  (^  +  Z)dz  is  a  com- 
plete differential,  put 

•      ^+^=-S-  ®+»=-f '  i5+2=-f      (65). 

Then  integrating  by  parts  in  (64)  as  usual,  we  find 

,  CO     .CO    ^  CO  r-  j   A<i        ^/2        >d"3\~l 
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where  [as  in  §  702  (2)] 

^         \dx^  dy'^  dz  j     4Tr\dx'^  dy~^  dz  j  ^     ^* 

Next,  using  in  (66)  the  second  of  these  expressions  for  p,  and 
performing  a  set  of  integrations  by  parts  :  then  putting 

,.     dm.    .^     dm    ..R     dm   '      ,^n^ 
^=-^'  ®=~^'  ^="^  ^^^^' 

and  performing  another  set  of  integrations  by  parts,  we  find 
the  following  two  formulse  for  E  : — 

J    —00  "^    —00  -^    —CO  L.  

.CO      /.CO      .CO  p  //12  >4^2  J'/2\-] 

i;=|  cZx^J^     _e(p+cr)  +  4^P^+^+^  (70); 

y  —CO  ^  -co*'  —CO  I \  / 

Lastly,  replacing  in  (70)  p  and  a  by  the  first  formula  of  (67)  and 
the  second  of  (71),  integrating  by  parts,  and  using  (68),  we  find 

,00      ,00      ,00  r-  2        J//2\~ 

E=^  dxdydz    (a+^)J+(^.H^)^  +  (y  +  0H-47r(^  +  ir  +  t77) 

*'    —00  *f    —CO  '^    —CO  I 

which  might  have  been  had  directly  from  (64)  by  taking  the 
term  JE^a  +  ^/3  +  Zy  alone,  and  properly  modifying  the  integral 
of  it.  Each  of  the  three  expressions  (62),  (64),  (66),  is  remark- 
able as  giving  E  by  triple  integration  limited  to  space  occupied 
by  intrinsically  magnetized  matter  ':  (although  the  integrations 
are  marked  as  extending  through  all  space,  the  evanescence 
of  a,  ^,  7,  A,  A',  A",  and  p,  wherever  there  is  no  intrinsic 
magnetization,  limits  the  triple  integrals  to  space  where  there 
is  intrinsic  magnetization).  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  expres- 
sions (70)  and  (70)  his  are  remarkable  as  giving  E  by  triple 
integration  through  space  occupied  by  matter  possessing  mag- 
netization, whether  intrinsically  or  by  induction ;  that  is  to 
•  say,  through  those  portions  of  space  where  there  is  intrinsic 

magnetization,  and  those  portions  where  the  permeability  differs 
from  unity.  In  (53)  and  (69)  the  integration  extends  generally 
through  all  space. 

723.  Forces  experienced  hj  matter  under  magnetic  influence. — 
We  shall  still  suppose,  without  loss  of  generality  (§  719),  the 


(70)  his; 
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electric  currents  in  the  given  system  to  be  done  away  with,  and 
a  proper  distribution  of  induced  magnetization  to  be  substituted 
for  them.  Let  5  be  a  portion  of  matter  altogether  surrounded 
by  space  of  zero  susceptibility  or  unit  permeability.  The 
force  and  couple  experienced  by  B,  regarded  as  a  rigid  body, 
is  determinable  by  an  application  of  §  500,  when  the  whole 
magnetization  (intrinsic  and  induced)  of  ever}'"  part  of  B,  and 
the  resultant  force  at  every  point  of  its  volume  due  to  magnet- 
ization elsewhere,  are  known ;  or,  vice  versa,  when  the  magnet- 
ization of  all  other  matter  and  the  resultant  force  of  B  at  every 
point  of  it  are  known. 

724.  I  shall  conclude  by  adapting  to  our  present  case,  in 
which  part  of  the  magnetization  varies  in  virtue  of  magnetic 
induction,  the  method  of  §  502  for  expressing  the  resultant  of 
magnetic  force  on  a  rigid  body,  in  terms  of  variations  of  a 
function  of  its  co-ordinates,  which  in  §  503  was  worked  out 
for  the  case  of  intrinsic  (or  rigid)  magnetization  alone.  First, 
for  a  moment  let  the  induced  magnetization  become  rigid,  and 
all  the  given  matter  unsusceptible  of  magnetic  induction. 
Suppose  the  whole  magnetized  substance  to  be  divided  into 
infinitely  small  bars  lying  each  in  the  direction  of  the  magnet- 
ization, whether  intrinsic  or  induced,  or  intrinsic  and  induced ; 
and  let  W  denote  the  amount  of  work  which  would  be  undone 
in  separating  these  rigidly  magnetized  bars  to  infinite  distances 
from  one  another.     By  (7)  of  §  569  we  have 

W=l\      I      /     dxdydzV{p+o-)  (72). 

J    —00  •/    —CO  •'    —00 

725.  Let  now  B  denote  any  portion  of  the  magnetized  matter 
completely  surrounded  by  space  of  zero  susceptibility ;  and  let 
A,  prefixed  to  any  function  of  x,  y,  z,  or  to  any  configurational 
function  of  the  system,  denote  augmentation  produced  by  in- 
finitesimal motion  of  B.  The  work  required  to  produce  this 
motion  will  be  zlW;  and  we  have  by  (72) 

/.  CC        /.  CO       ^  00 

APF=|I  dxdydz\yt.{p^o)^-{p-^<T)^V^^        (73). 

J    _O0  •'     —CO  -^    —CO 

Now  apply  Poisson's  equation 

d-'V  .  d'V     d'V        ,   ,    ,     ,  ,.n 

2  N 
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and  we  find,  by  two  steps  of  integration  by  parts, 

/.  00        /.  00       ^00  /.CO        .CO       ^  CO 

I      I      I     dxdydz{pi-a■)^V={      I  dxdydzV^ip^cr)     (75). 

J  _oo  J  -00  .^  — o)  •'  -00  J  -co  •'  -co 

Hence  instead  of  (73)  we  may  write 

.00        /•  00        /• 

ATF=I      I      I     dxdydzVA{p+(r)  (76), 

J    —CO  "^    —00  •'    —GO 

726.  Consider  now  (part  of  the  second  member  of  this  equa- 
tion) /■"  /•"  /•"' 

^  dxdydzVAa-. 

J    _oo  -'    -co  .'    -00 

Put  in  it  [§  722  (71)] 

and  perform  integrations  by  parts  as  usual.     We  find 

/•»     ^co     .CO  ,00     ,00     ,00  /   TT7-  jy  jy        ^ 

The  second  member  of  this  expressed  [§712  (33)],  in  terms  of 
components  along  the  principal  axes  of  permeability,  becomes 

y-  00        -  00        /•  00 

-  dxdydz(M'^+J'Ay+J"Ay')  (79), 

J   —00  J    —00  .'    -00 

where  J,  J',  J"  denote  the  I  +  <§,  etc.,  of  §  721,  being  the 

components  of  — —}  — =-  > 7-  along  these  axes.  We  have 

/.  dx  dy  dz 

^=^:=ij-,  y=^^::±j'    ^"=^jp}r  (so). 

727.  Eemembering  (§  725)  that  A  prefixed  to  any  function 
of  X,  y,  z  denotes  the  augmentation  which  the  function  experi- 
ences when  B  is  moved  in  any  manner  as  a  rigid  body  with  its 
magnetization  unchanged,  while  (80)  expresses  the  actually 
varying  inductive  magnetization,  we  see  that,  throughout  the 
volume  of  B, 

A^=-A.5-t-^A,J,    AV=f  Atr'+^Aij;    A^''=-A^''+^A,J''  (81). 
477       ^    47r      ^    '  47r         '     477      ^     '  47r        ^    47r      ^        ^      ' 

where  A^  denotes  augmentation  produced  by  giving  the  actual 
motion  to  B,  and  moving  all  other  magnetized  matter  as  if 
rigidly  connected  with  it,  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  being  held  fixed. 
Hence  (79)  is  equal  to 
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•J         ,00      ^00        .to 

-j-\      I      /     dxdydz{_{J^^^+J''^,,'-\-J"'^■:,"y\- 

J   —CO  J    —00  -^    —CO 
1         ^  00         y.  QO         /»  CO 

7-1      /      /     dxdydzl{^-\)J^^J+{■^'-l)J'^,J'^{^"-l)J"^^J"^  (82), 

J    —y^  J     _00  •'    —CO 

where  ts  must  be  regarded  as  equal  to  unity  through  all  space 
except  that  occupied  by  B.  Now  using  the  notation  of  §  730 
(93),  we  have 

-(.Jl\,J+.J^,J  +  .J  A, J  )=         A.^+         A       +         A,-    (83) ; 

d-^  d—-        -^      c?^- 

dx  dy  dz 

and  rectangular  transformation  gives 

/A,J+/ A,/  +J  A, J  =_A,_+_A,_+^A,-      (84). 

Using  these  in  the  second  term  of  (82)  and  performing  integra- 
tions by  parts,  we  reduce  that  term  to 

r  r  r  dxdydz[^^^+±^+±^-Li^^+^^+^\\  vm) 

J-^J-^J-co        ^     l_dx^dV^dy  ^dV^dz  ^dV    47r^  dx'  ^  dy^  ^  dz'  J_P'  ^  ^^^''• 
dx  dy  dz 

By  (94)  and  (74)  this  becomes  simply 

/      /      /     dxdydza-A^V  (86), 

J   —00  -z    —00  •'    —CO 

where  o-  must  be  regarded  as  zero  through  all  space  except  that 
occupied  by  B. 

728.  Now  from  the  deiinitions  of  J  and  J^  it  follows  that 
zJiO"  =  jda ;  and 

/.  00       y.  00       ^00 

aJ      /      /     dxdydzf{x,y,z)=0  (87), 

J    —00  J    —CO  -J    —CO 

where  f{x,  y,  z)  denotes  any  function  dependent  on  the 
configuration  of  the  magnetized  matter.  Hence  by  taking 
f(x,  y,  «)  =  o-F  we  see  that 

.00        /-co       ^00  .00       ^  CO        .00 

/      I      I     dxdydz(T^J^=-\      I      /     dxdydzV^a■       (88). 

J    -00  •'    —00  •'    —00  J   -00  •'    —00  •'    —00 

Substituting  the  second  member  of  this  equation  for  the  second 
term  of  (82),  and  going  back  through  (79)  to  (78)  :  then 
transposing  and  halving,  we  find 

.CO       .CO       .CO  -         -co       .00       .00 

j     j  dxdydzVAa- =  -  -       |     j     dxdydz(J'Axs+J''A^'+J"'-/^^")  (89). 
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Finally,  using  this  in  (76),  we  find 
^W=r  r  r  dxdi/dzlVAp  —^(J'A^+J"A^'+r'Aiz"y]  (90). 

J   —00  ^   —CO  •'    —00 

729.  Now  to  prove  §  718  :  let  S  denote  variation  due  to  any 
motion  of  5  as  a  rigid  body,  the  magnetization  of  every  portion 
of  matter  varying  (according  to  its  actual  susceptibility)  with 
the  varying  magnetizing  force  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The 
work  required  to  effect  the  motion  of  B,  being  infinitesimal, 
will  be  the  same  as  if  (according  to  the  hypothesis  of  §  725) 
the  actual  magnetization  were  everywhere  rigid.  Hence  if 
(S  —  C  denote  the  work  undone  in  removing  B  to  an  infinite 
distance  from  all  other  bodies  possessing  either  intrinsic  mag- 
netization or  magnetic  susceptibility  different  from  zero  (that 
is  to  say,  permeability  differing  from  unity),  and  C  a  constant 
so  far  as  the  present  variation  is  concerned  [to  be  arbitrarily 
assigned  later  (§  731)],  we  have 

S@=AT7  (91j. 

730.  Taking  the  variation  of  (66),  §  722,  we  have 

/OO        «  00        /.  00 
I      I     dxdi/dz{V8p+pSV)  (92), 

-00  J   -OO  J   —00 

A^     A'^    A"^ 
as  the  term  of  the  triple  integral  depending  on 1 — r-\ — ir 

does  not  var}^     Now  putting 

P^^J^^J'^^'J"-\-^'J"')  (93), 

we  have,  by  (15), 

(d    dF       d    dP      d   dP\  .^.. 

dx    dV^  dy  '^    dz    dV  ^     ^' 

dx  dy  dz  j 

Hence 

\   dx  dy  dz  j 

As  P  is  a  quadratic  function  of  -r-  >  -j-  >  -j-  ?  the  expression 
^  dx      dy      dz  ^ 

under  the  integral  sign  here  is  clearly  a  symmetrical  function 

^  dV    dV    dV         ,  dSV    dSV     d8V         ,  .,     . 

°f^'^'^'  ^^^-rf^'-^'^T'  and  we  may  write  It 

thus : — 
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dP  dW      dP_  dSV      dP  dSV 
,£?F  dx  '^  JV   dy   "^  AV   dz 
dx  dy  dz 

dV.  dP   ,  dV^  dP   ,  dV.  dP       1,^,.    ,   -.,,„  ,  ,   ^„^.  „.      .^_. 

=d^^:;dv+d^^:;dv+-d^^:;dv-r.^'^^'''^'^  ^"  +'^  ^^^ )  (9^)- 

dx  dy  dz 

731.  Taking  tlie  first  triple  term  alone  and  performing  inte- 
grations by  parts,  we  have 

r  r  r  a.a.dJ^s^^'^s^^+'-hm^ 

■'-«^-„i-.       ■*    [<i^  d^    ^  d—     '''  d—\ 

\  dx  dy  dz  J 

\         dx  dy  dzj 

Hence  (92)  becomes 

I      /     dxdydzV8p-\-—  /      /      I     dxdydz(J'8:s+J''S^'+J"^8^")  (97). 

-tJO  •'    -co  •'    -OO  J   —00  •'    -00  •'    -00 

Comparing  this  with  (90),  and  remarking  that,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  J  and  8  (§§  725,  729),  we  have  Jp  =  Bp, 
Ats  =  Bzif,  Ans  =  W,  and  AW  =  Ztjs",  we  see  that 

-8E=^W  (98), 

which  proves  §  718.    In  virtue  of  (98),  (66),  and  (91)  we  may  put 


/OO       |<  CO        /.CO 
I      /     dxdydzVp  (99). 

—CO  •'    —CO  *'    —00 


By  §  566  we  see  that  this  implies  assigning  to  C  of  §  729  a 
value  equal  to  the  work  which,  after  B  has  been  removed  to  an 
infinite  distance,  must  be  undone  to  divide  into  infinitely  thin 
bars  every  part  of  the  system*  possessing  intrinsic  magnetization 
and  separate  these  bars  to  infinite  distances  from  one  another ; 
their  directions  having  been  so  chosen  that  when  uninfluenced 
the  magnetism  of  each  is  longitudinal.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
function  ®  expressed  by  (99)  is  the  "  mechanical  value  "  of  the 
given  magnetic  system,  according  to  the  definition  of  §  567 
extended  to  include  material  susceptible  of  magnetic  induction 
along  with  intrinsically  magnetized  matter.  It  may  be  either 
negative  or  positive.     Were  there  no  magnetic  susceptibility  in 

*  Not  omitting  B  though,  infinitely  distant,  if  it  has  intrinsic  magnetization. 
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any  of  the  material  concerned,  it  would  be  identical  with  the 
®  of  §§  569,  570,  and  therefore  essentially  positive. 
By  (66)  we  have 

®+ii:=27r(      I      I     dxdydz\^+^+^,  (100). 

Compare  §  717  (55),  (58).  For  the  particular  case  of  zero  sus- 
ceptibility (or  unit  permeability)  throughout  the  system,  ®  and 
E  have  the  same  significations  as  in  §  569  above. 

732.  The  expressions  (62),  (64),  (66),  (69),  (70),  (70)  Us  for 
E,  and  (99)  for  ®,  depend  on  the  exclusion  of  electric  currents 
by  which  (§  721)  we  simplified  the  formula  for  magnetic 
induction;  but  as  (§  719)  this  simplification  did  not  involve 
any  loss  of  generality,  it  is  in  reality  proved  that  the  con- 
figurational  function  E,  expressed  by  the  formula 

E=-\      \      I     dxdydz{^+~+'^\    [(53)  of  §  716  repeated] 

J    —CO  'J    —00  *'     —00  \  / 

not  involving  the  exclusion  of  electric  currents,  represents  by 
its  variations  the  forces  experienced  by  detached  portions  of 
any  system  composed  of  intrinsically  magnetized  polar  mag- 
nets, electromagnets,  and  inductively  magnetized  matter ; 
thus : — The  augmentation  of  this  function  produced  by  any 
motion  of  a  rigid  portion  or  portions  of  such  a  system,  through 
space  occupied  by  matter  of  zero  susceptibility,  is  equal  to  the 
work  gained  by  permitting  the  motion. 


XLI.    HYDROKINETIC    ANALOGY   FOE    THE    MAGNETIC 
INFLUENCE  OF  AN  IDEAL  EXTREME  DIAMAGNETIC. 

On  the  Forces  experienced  by  Solids  immersed  in  a  Moving 

Liquid. 

[From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  Feb.  1870.] 

733,  Cyclic  irrotational  motion/"'  [V.  M.  §  60  («)]  once  esta- 
blished through  an  aperture  or  apertures,  in  a  moveable  solid 
immersed  in  a  liquid,  continues  for  ever  after  with  circulation 
or  circulations  unchanged,  [V.  M.  §  60  (a)]  however  the  solid  be 
moved,  or  bent,  and  whatever  influences  there  may  be  from  other 
bodies.  The  solid,  if  rigid  and  left  at  rest,  must  clearly  continue 
at  rest  relatively  to  the  fluid  surrounding  it  to  an  infinite  dis- 
tance, provided  there  be  no  other  solid  within  an  infinite  distance 
from  it.  But  if  there  be  any  other  solid  or  solids  at  rest  within 
any  finite  distance  from  the  first,  there  will  be  mutual  forces 
between  them,  which,  if  not  balanced  by  proper  application  of 
force,  will  cause  them  to  move.  The  theory  of  the  equilibrium 
of  rigid  bodies  in  these  circumstances  might  be  called  Kinetico- 
statics ;  but  it  is  in  reality  a  branch  of  physical  statics  simply. 
For  we  know  of  no  case  of  true  statics  in  which  some  if  not 
all  of  the  forces  are  not  due  to  motion ;  whether,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  hydrostatics  of  gases,  thanks  to  Clausius  and  Maxwell, 
we  perfectly  understand  the  character  of  the  motion,  or,  as  in 
the  statics  of  liquids  and  elastic  solids,  we  only  know  that 


*The  references  V.  M.  §§  are  to  tlie  author's  paper  on  Vortex  Motion, 
recently  published  in  the  Transactions  (1869),  which  contains  definitions  of 
all  the  new  terms  used  in  the  present  article.  Proofs  of  such  of  the  proposi- 
tions now  enunciated  as  require  ])roof  are  to  be  found  in  a  continuation  of  that 
paper.      [They  are  found  in  §§  759... 703,  below.] 
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some  kind  of  molecular  motion  is  essentially  concerned.  The 
theorems  which  I  now  propose  to  bring  before  the  Eoyal  So- 
ciety regarding  the  forces  experienced  by  bodies  mutually  in- 
fluencing one  another  through  the  mediation  of  a  moving  liquid, 
though  they  are  but  theorems  of  abstract  hydrokinetics,  are  of 
some  interest  in  physics  as  illustrating  the  great  question  of 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries  : — Is  action  at  a  distance  a  reality, 
or  is  gravitation  to  be  explained,  as  we  now  believe  magnetic 
and  electric  forces  must  be,  by  action  of  intervening  matter  ? 

734.  I.  (Proposition.)  Consider  first  a  single  fixed  body  with 
one  or  more  apertures  through  it ;  as  a  particular  example,  a  piece 
of  straight  tube  open  at  each  end.  Let  there  be  irrotational 
circulation  of  the  fluid  through  one  or  more  such  apertures.  It 
is  readily  proved  [from  V.M.  §  63,  Exam.  (2.)]"''''  that  the  velocity 
of  the  fluid  at  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  agrees  in  magni- 
tude and  direction  with  the  resultant  electro-magnetic  force, 
at  the  corresponding  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electro- 
magnet replacing  the  solid,  constructed  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing specification.  The  "  core  "  on  which  tlie  conductor  is 
wound,  is  to  be  of  any  material  having  extreme  diamagnetic 
inductive  capacity,-}-  and  is  to  be  of  the  same  size  and  shape 
as  the  solid  immersed  in  the  fluid.  The  conductor  is  to  form 
an  infinitely  thin  layer  or  layers,  with  one  circuit  going  round 
each  aperture.  The  whole  strength  of  current  in  each  circuit 
reckoned  in  absolute  electro-magnetic  measure,  is  to  be  equal 
to  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  through  that  aperture  divided  by 
47r.  The  resultant  electro- magnetic  force  at  any  point  will  be 
numerically  equal  to  the  resultant  fluid  velocity  at  the  cor- 
responding point  in  the  hydrokinetic  system. 

735.  Thus,  considering,  for  example,  the  particular  case  of  a 
straight  tube  open  at  each  end,  let  the  diameter  be  infinitely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  length.  The  "  circulation  "  will 
exceed  by  but  an  infinitely  small  quantity  the  product  of  the 
velocity  within  the  tube  into  the  length.      In  the  neighbour- 

*  Or  from  Helmholfcz's  original  integration  of  the  hydrokinetic  equations. 

+  Real  diamagnetic  substances  are,  according  to  Faraday's  very  expressive 
language,  relatively  to  lines  of  magnetic  force,  worse  conductors  than  air. 

The  ideal  substance  of  extreme  diamagnetic  inductive  capacity  is  a  sub- 
stance which  completely  sheds  off  lines  of  magnetic  force,  or  which  is  per- 
fectly impervious  to  magnetic  force  [or  of  zero  "permeability,"  {§  629)]. 
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hood  of  each  end,  at  distances  from  it  great  in  comparison  with  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  and  short  in  comparison  with  the  length, 
the  stream  hnes  will  be  straight  lines  radiating  from  the  end. 
The  velocity,  outwards  from  one  end  and  inwards  towards  the 
other,  will  therefore  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  end.  Generally  at  all  considerable  distances  from  the 
ends,  the  distribution  of  fluid  velocity  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  magnetic  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  infinitely  thin 
bar  longitudinally  magnetized  uniformly  from  end  to  end. 

736.  Merely  as  regards  the  comparison  between  fluid  velocity 
and  resultant  magnetic  forces,  Euler's  fanciful  theory  of  magnet- 
ism (§  573)  is  thus  curiously  illustrated.  This  comparison, 
which  has  been  long  known  as  part  of  the  correlation  between 
the  mathematical  theories  of  electricity,  magnetism,  conduction 
of  heat,  and  hydrokinetics,  is  merely  kinematical,  not  dynamical. 
When  we  pass,  as  we  presently  shall,  to  a  strictly  dynamical 
comparison  relatively  to  the  mutual  force  between  two  hard 
steel  magnets,  we  shall  find  the  same  law  of  mutual  action 
between  two  tubes,  with  liquid  flowing  through  each,  but  with 
this  remarkable  difference,  that  the  forces  are  opposite  in  the  two 
cases ;  unlike  poles  attracting  and  like  poles  repelling  in  the 
magnetic  system,  while  in  the  hydrokinetic  analogue  there  is 
attraction  between  like  ends  and  repulsion  between  unlike  ends. 

737.  II.  (Proposition.)  Consider  two  or  more  fixed  bodies,  such 
as  the  one  described  in  Prop.  I.  The  mutual  actions  of  two 
of  these  bodies  are  equal,  but  in  opposite  direction,  to  those 
between  the  corresponding  electro-magnets.  The  particular 
instance  referred  to  above  shows  us  the  remarkable  result,  tbat 
through  fluid  pressure  we  can  have  a  system  of  mutual  action, 
in  which  like  attracts  like  with  force  varying  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.  Thus,  considering  tubes  open  at  each 
end,  with  fluid  flowing  through  them,  if  the  exit  ends  be  placed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  and  the  entering  ends  be 
at  infinite  distances,  the  mutual  forces  resulting  will  be  simply 
attractions  according  to  this  law.  The  lengths  of  the  tubes  on 
this  supposition  are  infinitely  great,  and  therefore,  as  is  easily 
proved  from  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  quantities  flowing 
out  per  unit  of  time  are  but  infinitesimally  affected  by  the 
mutual  influence.     [When  any  change  is  allowed  in  the  relative 
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positions  of  two  tubes  by  whicli  work  is  done,  a  diminution  of 
kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  is  produced  within  the  tubes,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  augmentation  of  its  kinetic  energy  in  the 
external  space.  The  former  is  equal  to  double  the  work  done ; 
the  latter  is  equal  to  the  work  done ;  and  so  the  loss  of  kinetic 
energy  from  the  whole  liquid  is  simply  equal  to  the  work 
done.] 

738,  III.  Proposition  II.  holds,  even  if  one  of  the  bodies  con- 
sidered be  merely  a  solid,  with  or  without  apertures ;  if  with 
apertures,  having  no  circulation  through  them.  In  such  a  case 
as  this,  the  corresponding  magnetic  system  consists  of  a  magnet 
or  electro-magnet,  and  a  merely  diamagnetic  body,  not  itself  a 
magnet,  but  disturbing  the  distribution  of  magnetic  force  around 
it  by  its  diamagnetic  influence.  Thus,  for  example,  a  spheri- 
cal solid  at  rest  in  the  field  of  motion  due  to  a  fixed  body 
through  apertures  in  which  there  is  cyclic  irrotational  motion, 
win  experience  from  fluid  pressure  a  resultant  force  through 
its  centre  equal  and  opposite  to  that  experienced  by  a  sphere  of 
infinite  diamagnetic  capacity,  similarly  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  corresponding  electro -magnet.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Faraday's  law  for  the  latter,  and  the  comparison 
asserted  in  Prop.  I.,  it  would  experience  a  force  from  places  of 
less  towards  places  of  greater  fluid  velocity,  irrespectively  of 
of  the  direction  of  the  stream  lines  in  its  neighbourhood ;  a 
result  easily  deduced  from  the  elementary  formula  for  fluid 
pressure  in  hydrokinetics. 

739.  I  have  long  ago  shown  [§  646  above]  that  an  elongated 
diamagnetic  body  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  tends,  as  tends 
an  elongated  ferromagnetic  body,  to  place  its  length  along  the 
lines  of  force.  Hence  a  long  sohd,  pivoted  on  a  fixed  axis 
through  its  middle  in  a  uniform  stream  of  liquid,  tends  to  place 
its  length  perpendicularly  across  the  direction  of  motion;  a 
known  result  (Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §  335). 
Again,  two  globes  held  in  a  uniform  stream  with  the  line  join- 
ing their  centres  perpendicular  to  the  stream,  require  force  to 
prevent  them  from  mutually  approaching  one  another.  In  the 
magnetic  analogue,  two  spheres  of  diamagnetic  or  ferromagnetic 
inductive  capacity  repel  one  another  when  held  in  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force.     A  liydrokinetic  result  similar 
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to  this  applied  to  the  case  of  two  ecLual  globes,  is  to  be  found 
in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §  332. 

740.  IV.  (Proposition.)  If  the  body  considered  in  III.,  §  738 
[be  an  infinitely  small  globe,*  and]  be  acted  on  by  force  applied 
so  as  always  to  balance  the  resultant  of  the  fluid  pressure,  cal- 
culated for  it  according  to  II.  and  III.  for  whatever  position  it 
may  come  to  at  any  time,  and  if  it  be  influenced,  besides,  by 
any  other  system  of  applied  forces,  superimposed  on  the  former, 
it  will  move  just  as  it  would  move,  under  the  influence  of  the 
latter  system  of  forces  alone,  were  the  fluid  at  rest,  except  in 
so  far  as  compelled  to  move  by  the  body's  own  motion  through 
it.  A  particular  case  of  this  proposition  was  first  published 
many  years  ago,  by  Professor  James  Thomson,  on  account  of 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  vortex  of  free  mobility "  to  the 
cyclic  irrotational  motion  symmetrical  round  a  straight  axis. 
[Addition,  Sept.  14,  1872. — The  same  proposition  holds  for  a 
globe  of  any  dimensions,  in  a  field  of  fluid  motion  consisting 
of  circulation  or  circulations  with  infinitely  fine  rigid  endless 
curve  or  curves  for  core,  and  no  other  rigid  body  in  the  liquid. 
Demonstration  to  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  for  1871-2.] 


Extracts  from  tivo  Letters  to  Professor  Frederick  Guthrie. 
[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  June  1871.] 

Glasgow,  Nov.  Mth,  1870. 

I  HAVE  to-day  received  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
containing  your  paper  "On  Approach  caused  by  Vibration," 
which  I  have  read  with  great  interest.  The  experiments  you 
describe  constitute  very  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  known 
theorem  for  fluid  pressure  in  abstract  hydrokinetics,  with  which 
I  have  been  much  occupied  in  mathematical  investigations 
connected  with  vortex-motion. 

741.  According  to  this  theorem,  the  average  pressure  at  any 
point  of  an  incompressible  frictionless  fluid  originally  at  rest. 


*  [The  proposition  as  originally  published  without  limitation  is  obviously 
false,  although  that  it  is  so  I  have  only  perceived  to-day. — Sept.  2,  1872.] 
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but  set  in  motion  and  kept  in  motion  by  solids  moving  to  and 
fro,  or  whirling  round  in  any  manner,  through  a  finite  space  of 
it,  is  equal  to  a  constant  diminished  by  the  product  of  the 
density  into  half  the  square  of  the  velocity.  This  immediately 
explains  the  attractions  demonstrated  in  your  experiments ; 
for  in  each  case  the  average  square  of  velocity  is  greater 
on  the  side  of  the  card  nearest  the  tuning-fork  than  on  the 
remote  side.  Hence  obviously  the  card  must  be  attracted  by 
the  fork  as  you  have  found  it  to  be ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  at 
first  sight  to  perceive  that  the  square  of  the  average  velocity 
must  be  gTcater  on  the  surfaces  of  the  tuning-fork  next  to  the 
card  than  on  the  remote  portions  of  the  vibrating  surface. 
Your  theoretical  observation,  however,  that  the  attraction  must 
be  mutual,  is  beyond  doubt  valid,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves 
by  imagining  the  stand  which  bears  the  tuning-fork  and  the 
card  to  be  perfectly  free  to  move  through  the  fluid.  If  the 
card  were  attracted  towards  the  tuning-fork,  and  there  were 
not  an  equal  and  opposite  force  on  the  remainder  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tuning-fork  and  support,  the  whole  system  would 
commence  moving,  and  continue  moving  with  an  accelerated 
velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  force  acting  on  the  card — an 
impossible  result.  It  might,  indeed,  be  argued  that  this  result 
is  not  impossible,  as  it  might  be  said  that  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  vibrations  could  gradually  transform  itself  into  kinetic 
energy  of  the  solid  mass  moving  through  the  fluid,  and  of  the 
fluid  escaping  before  and  closing  up  behind  the  solid.  But 
"common  sense"  almost  suffices  to  put  down  such  an  argu- 
ment, and  elementary  mathematical  theory,  especially  the 
theory  of  momentum  in  hydrokinetics  explained  in  my  article 
on  "  Vortex-motion,"  negatives  it. 

742.  The  law  of  the  attraction  which  you  observed  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  law  of  magnetic  attraction  in  a  certain  ideal  case 
which  may  be  fully  specified  by  the  application  of  a  principle 
explained  in  a  short  article  [§  7 3 3... 7 40]  communicated  to  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  February  last,  as  an  abstract 
of  an  intended  continuation  of  my  paper  on  "  Vortex-motion." 
Thus,  if  we  take  as  an  ideal  tuning-fork  two  globes  or  disks 
moving  rapidly  to  and  fro  in  the  line  joining  their  centres,  the 
corresponding  magnet  will  be  a  bar  with  poles  of  the  same  name 
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as  its  two  ends  and  a  double  opposite  pole  in  its  middle.  Again, 
the  analogue  of  your  paper  disk  is  an  equal  and  similar  dia- 
magnetic of  extreme  diamagnetic  inductive  capacity  [§  734]. 
The  mutual  force  between  the  magnetic  and  the  diamagnetic 
will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  corresponding  hydrokinetic 
force  at  each  instant.  To  apply  the  analogy,  we  must  suppose 
the  magnet  to  gradually  vary  from  maximum  magnetization  to 
zero,  then  through  an  equal  and  opposite  magnetization  back 
through  zero  to  the  primitive  magnetization,  and  so  on  periodi- 
cally. The  resultant  of  fluid  pressure  on  the  disk  is  not  at 
each  instant  equal  and  opposite  to  the  magnetic  force  at  the 
corresponding  instant,  but  the  average  resultant  of  the  fluid 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  average  resultant  of  the  magnetic  force. 
Inasmuch  as  the  force  on  the  diamagnetic  is  generally  repul- 
sion from  the  magnet,  however  the  magnet  be  held,  and  is 
unaltered  in  amount  by  the  reversal  of  the  magnetization,  it 
follows  that  the  average  resultant  of  the  fluid  pressure  is  an 
attraction  on  the  whole  towards  the  tuning-fork,  into  whatever 
position  the  tuning-fork  be  turned  relatively  to  it.   .    .    . 

Nov.  23,  1870. 
743.  .  .  .  There  are,  no  doubt,  curiously  close  analogies 
between  some  of  the  circumstances  of  motion  in  contiguous 
fluids  of  different  densities  and  the  distribution  of  magnetic 
force  in  a  field  occupied  by  substances  of  different  inductive 
capacities.  Thus,  if  in  a  great  space  occupied  by  frictionless 
incompressible  liquid  denser  in  some  portions  than  in  others,  a 
solid  be  suddenly  set  in  motion,  the  lines  of  the  fluid  motion 
first  generated  agree  perfectly  [compare  §§  751... 763  below] 
with  the  permanent  lines  of  magnetic  force  in  a  correspond- 
ingly heterogeneous  medium  under  the  influence  of  a  bar- 
magnet,  to  be  substituted  for  the  moveable  solid  and  placed 
with  its  magnetic  axis  in  the  line  of  the  solid's  motion.  As  to 
amounts,  the  fluid  velocity  multiplied  into  the  density  is  simply 
equal  to  the  resultant  magnetic  force  at  each  point,  if  the 
particular  definition  [the  "electromagnetic  definition"  (§517, 
Postscripty]  of  the  resultant  magnetic  force  in  a  medium  of 
heterogeneous  inductive  capacity,  given  in  the  foot-note  to 
[§516  above]  §  48  of  my  paper  on  the  "  Mathematical  Theory 
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of  Magnetism,"  *  be  adopted.  But  here  the  analogy  ends ; 
the  rigidity  in  virtue  of  which  a  solid  moveable  in  a  fluid 
medium  differing  from  it  in  magnetic  inductive  capacity  keeps 
its  form,  does  not  exist  [contrast  §  751  below]  in  the  hydro- 
kinetic  analogue.   ... 


Repoi't  of  an  Address  on  the  Attractions  and  Repulsions  due  to 
Vibration,  ohserved  hy  Guthrie  and  Schellhach. 

[From  the  North  British  Daily  Mail  for  Dec.  15,   1870  ;  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  for  Dec.  14,  1870.] 

744.  The  speaker  began  by  stating  that  interesting  papers 
had  recently  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  by  Professor  G-uthrie,  in  which 
some  very  curious  hydrokinetic  phenomena  were  described. 
From  hints  and  suggestions  in  his  paper,  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Guthrie  connected  in  his  own  mind  these  phenomena  with 
possibilities  of  explaining  some  of  the  more  recondite  actions 
in  nature ;  and  he  (the  speaker)  believed  that  what  gave  the 
great  charm  to  these  investigations  for  Mr.  Guthrie  himself, 
and  no  doubt  also  for  many  of  those  who  heard  his  expositions 
and  saw  his  experiments,  was,  that  the  results  belong  to  a  class 
of  phenomena  to  which  we  may  hopefully  look  for  discover- 
ing the  mechanism  of  magnetic  force,  and  possibly  also  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  forces  of  electricity  and  of  gravity 
are  transmitted.  The  speaker,  however,  did  not  lay  any  stress 
at  present  upon  the  possibility  of  applying  these  results  directly 
to  explain  magnetism.  He  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
true  kinetic  theory  of  magnetism  (and  the  ultimate  theory  of 
magnetism  is  undoubtedly  kinetic)  [compare  §  290  and  §  546, 
foot-note]  involves  quite  a  different  class  of  motions  from  those 
to  which  the  beautiful  phenomena  discovered  by  Mr.  Guthrie 
are  due.  He  rather  wished  to  point  out  the  close  connexion 
that  existed  between  the  laws  of  some  of  these  actions  and 
the  laws  of  magnetism,  which,  while  involving  some  remark- 


*  Philosophical  Transactions,  June  21,  1849.     Published  in  Part  I.  for 
1851. 
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able  coincidences,  involves  certain  contrasts  decisive  against 
any  hypothesis,  such  as  the  ingenious  one  [§  573]  of  Euler, 
explaining  magnetism  by  fluid  motion  directly  comparable 
with  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  communica- 
tion. 

745.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  steps  made  in  philosophical 
exposition  of  which  any  instance  existed  in  the  history  of 
science,  was  that  [§634  foot-note,  and  §  643]  in  which  Faraday 
stated,  in  three  or  four  words,  intensely  full  of  meaning,  the 
law  of  the  magnetic  attraction  or  repulsion  experienced  by 
inductively  magnetized  bodies.  He  pointed  out  that  a  small 
globe  or  cube  of  soft  iron  tended  in  a  certain  direction  when 
free  to  move  in  the  magnetic  field ;  while  small  detached  frag- 
ments of  inductively  magnetized  substances  of  the  kind  which 
he  called  dia-magnetic,  tended  in  the  contrary  direction ;  and 
that  the  precise  specification  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
diamagnetic  tended  was  from  places  of  stronger  to  places  of 
weaker  force. 

746.  By  means  of  diagrams,  the  speaker  then  showed  the 
action  of  magnets  upon  small  pieces  of  soft  iron  in  various  posi- 
tions in  the  several  cases  in  which  the  magnetic  force  is  due 
to  a  bar  magnet,  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  and  two  bar  magnets 
placed  side  by  side  with  their  similar  poles  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. A  diagrammatic  illustration  of  "  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force,"  in  the  case  of  a  bar  magnet,  was  also  given.  In  the  case 
of  the  horse-shoe  magnet,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  small  globe 
of  soft  iron  would  have  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  in  the 
line  joining  the  poles,  if  free  to  move  in  the  horizontal  line 
bisecting  at  right  angles  that  line  ;  this  stable  position  being 
the  point  of  greatest  force.  The  attraction  experienced  would 
be  towards  this  point ;  so  that  if  the  globe  were  placed  inside 
this  point — that  is  to  say,  nearer  the  bend  of  the  magnet — 
it  would  seem  to  be  repelled  on  the  whole  by  the  mass  of  steel 
while  moving  towards  the  place  of  strongest  force.  In  the 
case  of  two  bar-magnets  placed  side  by  side  [§  645]  with  their 
similar  poles  in  the  same  direction,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  for 
each  pair  of  similar  poles,  there  is  a  zero,  or  place  of  no  force, 
mid-way  between  the  two  bars,  and  nearly  in  the  line  joining 
the  ends.     A  globe  of  soft  iron  moveable  midway  between  the 
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two  bars  is  repelled,  as  it  were,  from  each  of  the  points  of  zero 
force,  and  finds  a  position  of  maximum  force,  which  is  one  of 
stable  equilibrium,  on  either  side  of  either  of  the  zeros.  Eara- 
day's  law  [§  634,  foot-note]  showed  that  the  soft  iron  was 
attracted  from  places  of  weaker  to  places  of  stronger  force, 
quite  irrespectively  of  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  force.  He 
thus  summed  up  a  great  variety  of  very  curious  and  puzzKng 
phenomena  in  one  sentence. 

747.  This  expression  is  perfectly  applicable  to  small  bodies 
at  rest  in  an  irrotationally  moving  fluid  ;  with  the  substitution 
of  "  stream  lines,"  instead  of  Faraday's  "  lines  of  magnetic  force," 
and  "  greater  or  smaller  fluid  velocity,"  instead  of  "  stronger  or 
weaker  magnetic  force." 

748.  Mathematicians  were  content  to  investigate  the  general 
expression  of  the  resultant  force  experienced  by  a  globe  of  soft 
iron  in  all  such  cases ;  but  Faraday,  without  mathematics, 
divined  the  result  of  the  mathematical  investigation  [§§  638, 
639,  and  §§  671... 681];  and,  what  has  proved  of  infinite 
value  to  the  mathematicians  themselves,  he  has  given  them  an 
articulate  language  in  which  to  express  their  results.  Indeed, 
the  whole  language  of  the  magnetic  field  and  "  lines  of  force  " 
is  Faraday's.  It  must  be  said  for  the  mathematicians  that  they 
greedily  accepted  it,  and  have  ever  since  been  most  zealous  in 
using  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

749.  Suppose  a  tube  sunk  in  a  perfect  fluid,  and  the  fluid 
by  some  means  set  to  enter  the  one  end  and  flow  out  by  the 
other,  the  particles  of  it  would  follow  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force.  The  magnetic  field  of  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
bar  magnet  corresponded  exactly  with  the  straight  tube  taking 
water  in  at  one  end  and  discharging  it  at  the  other.  If  two 
such  tubes  were  presented  with  like  ends  to  each  other,  they 
attracted,  but  with  unlike  ends,  they  repelled, — thus  acting 
differently  from  two  magnets  placed  in  similar  relative  positions. 
But,  except  in  being  precisely  opposite  in  direction,  the  resul- 
tant action  between  the  supposed  tubes  and  that  between  two 
bar  magnets  follows  rigorously  the  same  law,  both  as  to  magni- 
tude and  as  to  line  of  action.  This  conclusion,  and  some 
others,  containing  the  explanation  of  most  of  the  experiments 
now  to  be  shown  to  the  Society,  had  been  worked  out  math?- 
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matically  by  the  speaker,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.* 

750.  It  had  been  found  by  Faraday  that  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force  were  diverted  outwards  from  itself  by  a  dia-magnetic  body 
placed  in  the  field.  If  a  body  existed  of  extreme  dia-mag- 
netic inductive  capacity,  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  would  pass 
altogether  round  it,  and  none  of  them  through  it.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  phenomenon,  with  reference  to  stream  lines,  which  is 
met  with  in  the  hydro-kinetic  analogue.  The  speaker  then  drew 
attention  to  some  small  egg-shells  which  were  suspended  so  as 
to  move  freely,  each  in  a  horizontal  circle.  By  slightly  waving 
the  hand  in  front  of  the  egg-shells  they  were  attracted,  and  the 
same  phenomenon  was  produced  by  holding  in  their  neighbour- 
hood a  vibrating  tuning-fork.  This  corresponded  to  the  beha- 
viour of  a  dia-magnetic  in  the  magnetic  field,  only  that  the 
direction  of  the  motion  was  opposite.  By  means  of  a  very 
delicate  anemometer  it  was  shown  that  the  phenomena  were 
independent  of  currents  of  air.  The  speaker  showed  that 
in  whatever  position,  with  one  exception,  the  fork  was  held, 
the  attraction  was  produced.  The  magnetic  analogue  to  this 
fork  would  be  a  non-magnetic  frame  substituted  for  the  tuning- 
fork,  and  bearing  two  small  magnets  laid  across  the  ends,  with 
similar  poles  pointing  towards  each  other.  In  this  case  there 
would  be  a  zero  point  in  the  middle,  between  the  near  poles. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  fluid  velocity  in  the  case  of  the  tuning- 
fork.  It  would  repel  the  suspended  eggs  from  the  zero  point ; 
but  the  experiment  was  one  of  too  great  delicacy  for  a  lecture- 
room.  Some  very  interesting  experiments  upon  flames  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Tatlock,  his  assistant,  which  the  speaker 
had  much  pleasure  in  showing  to  the  Society.  A  vibrating 
fork  was  supported  horizontally,  and  the  flame  of  a  candle 
brought  near  the  vibrating  ends.  All  that  part  of  the  flame  on 
a  level  with  the  fork  was  repelled,  and  bent  down  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  as  if  by  a  current  of  air.  On  the  vibration  being 
stopped,  the  flame  at  once  assumed  its  upright  form.  A  tall 
flame,  obtained  from  ordinary  coal  gas,  was  next  brought  into 


*  Proceedings,  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  February   1870  [§§  733... 740, 
above]. 
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proximity  to  the  vibrating  fork,  when  the  middle  part  of  the 
flame  was  drawn  out  towards  the  fork,  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  being  repelled.  In  concluding,  the  speaker  remarked, 
that  it  would  be  very  wrong  if  he  were  to  say  that  these 
experiments  on  the  hydro-kinetic  analogue  contained  a  direct 
opening  up  of  the  question  of  the  mechanism  of  magnetic 
forces.  They  did  not  go  any  way  towards  explaining  magnetic 
forces  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  them  without  feel- 
ing that  they  suggested  the  possibility  of  some  very  simple 
dynamical  explanation. 


XLIL   GENERAL  HYDROKINETIC  ANALOaY  FOR 
INDUCED  MAGNETISM. 

February  1872.     [Compare  §  743  above.^ 

751.  Imagine  an  infinitely  fine-grained  porous  solid  per- 
meated by  a  frictionless  incompressible  liquid.  The  con-» 
stitution  of  the  supposed  porous  material  will,  for  brevity, 
be  designated  as  molecular,  and  although  we  might  suppose 
it  to  depend  on  perforations  in  all  directions,  and  every- 
where opening  into  one  another  all  through  a  continuous 
rigid  solid,  it  will  generally  be  more  convenient  to  imagine  it 
as  made  up  of  twa.classes  of  constituents ; — (1)  small  detached 
rigid  particles  or  molecules,  each  somehow  held  absolutely  at 
rest,  unless  we  find  it  convenient  to  apply  force  to  it  and  move 
it ;  (2)  closed  infinitely  fine  curves  of  solid  matter.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  suppose  each  molecule  to  be  a  ring  (that  is  to 
say  a  solid  with  at  least  one  perforation  through  it) ;  or  at  all 
events  to  suppose  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  molecules 
through  any  finite  portion  of  space  to  be  annular.  This  sup- 
position gives  the  foundation  (§§  5  7  3...  5  8  3)  for  the  hydro - 
kinetic  analogue  to  a  permanent  polar  magnet.  Thus  (§  574) 
cyclic  irrotational  motion  ["Vortex  Motion,"  §  59  (/)  and  § 
60  (2:)]  through  an  infinitesimal  solid  ring  constitutes  a  perfect 
analogy  for  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  a  permanent  polar 
magnet.  Again,  when  the  kinematic  analogy  for  a  linear  closed 
current  (§  535)  is  desired,  we  shall  suppose  an  infinitely  fine 
closed  curve,  which  to  avoid  circumlocution  I  shall  call  an 
ityoid  {Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dec.  18,  1871),  of  solid 
material  to  be  placed,  threading  through  among  the  inter- 
stices of  the  molecules  and  everywhere  infinitely  near  the 
line  of  the  electric  current,  but  not  in  any  case  passing  through 
the  perforation  of  an  annular  molecule.     By  using  a  temporary 
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membrane  drawn  across  sucli  an  ityoid  ("  Vortex  Motion,"  §  62) 
to  generate  cyclic  irrotational  motion,  with  no  circulation 
through  any  other  aperture  than  that  of  the  ityoid  itself,  a  per- 
fect hydrokinetic  analogue  to  the  electro-magnetic  effect  of  a 
fixed  linear  current  of  constant  strength  is  obtained.  An  infi- 
nite number  of  ityoids  placed  infinitely  near  one  another,  no- 
where in  contact,  but  everywhere  leaving  sufficient  interstices 
for  the  liquid  to  flow  among  them,  gives  the  foundation  for  the 
hydrokinetic  analogue  to  a  solid  electro-magnet  (§  535). 

752.  Let  any  cylindrical  or  prismatic  portion  of  the  supposed 
porous  solid,  terminated  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  cylin- 
drical surface  or  sides,  be  fixed  in  a  tube  of  impermeable  mate- 
,  rial  fitting  close  to  it  all  round,  but  leaving  its  ends  free.  This 
porous  plug  will  constitute  an  obstruction,  but  not  an  absolute 
barrier,  against  the  flow  of  a  liquid  through  the  tube.  Imagine 
now  two  perfectly  fitting  frictionless  pistons  to  be  placed  on 
the  tube  at  any  distance  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plug,  and  let 
the  whole  space  bounded  by  the  pistons,  the  tube,  and  the  im- 
permeable constituents  of  the  porous  solid,  be  occupied  by 
frictionless  incompressible  liquid.  Let  the  liquid  be  set  in 
motion  by  force  applied  to  either  or  both  the  pistons.  The 
motion  will  be  determinate  in  every  part  of  the  fluid  according 
to  the  condition  [Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §  3 1 7 
Exam.  p.  3]  that  the  kinetic  energy  is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  motion  of  the  liquid  consistent  with  the  given  motion  of 
the  pistons.  If  the  lengths  of  the  clear  portions  of  tube  between 
the  pistons  and  the  two  ends  of  the  obstructing  plug  be  very 
great  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  it  is  easily 
seen  that  however  coarse  or  heterogeneous  be  the  porous  mate- 
rial, the  motion  of  the  liquid  will  be  sensibly  uniform  and  in 
parallel  lines  through  all  the  distant  parts  of  the  tube.  But  if 
the  porous  material  be  infinitely  fine-grained  and  homogeneous 
as  to  the  average  structure  of  all  equal  and  similar  finite  por- 
tions, the  motion  of  the  liquid  will  be  uniform  and  in  parallel 
lines  at  all  finite  distances  on  each  side  of  the  plug.  If,  as  an 
extreme  case,  the  plug  be  a  continuous  solid,  with  an  infinite 
number  of  infinitely  fine  cylindrical  perforations  parallel  to  its 
length,  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  through  it  would  be  uniform, 
and  would  be  to  the  velocity  through  the  clear  portions  of  the 
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tube,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  areas  traversed,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  clear  tube  to  the  sum  of 
the  sectional  areas  of  the  perforations.  The  mass  of  the  fluid 
in  the  perforations  at  any  instant,  would  be .  to  the  mass  in  an 
equal  length  of  the  clear  tube,  as  the  sectional  area  of  the  tube 
to  the  sum  of  the  sectional  areas  of  the  perforations ;  and 
therefore  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  whole  motion  in  the  per- 
forations would  be  to  the  kinetic  energy  in  an  equal  length  of 
the  clear  tube,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  areas,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  ratio  of  the  whole  sectional  area  of  the  tube 
to  the  sum  of  the  sectional  areas  of  the  perforations.  Hence, 
generally  the  greater  the  obstruction  offered  by  a  plug  con- 
sisting of  any  kind  of  porous  material,  the  greater  will  be 
the  ratio  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid  permeating  through 
it,  to  that  of  the  liquid  moving  freely  in  an  equal  length  of 
clear  tube ;  and  (borrowing  the  word  "  permeability "  from  Le 
Sage),  we  may  say  that  the  permeability  of  the  plug  is  inversely 
as  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid  permeating  through  it,  when 
the  velocity  of  the  fluid  in  the  clear  parts  of  the  tube  is  given. 

753.  If  we  were  only  occupied  with  hydrokinetics  it  would 
be  natural  to  call  the  permeability  of  the  clear  parts  of  the  tube 
unity.  This  would  make  unity  the  measure  of  perfect  permea- 
bility, and  would  give  always  a  proper  fraction  for  the  measure 
of  the  permeability  of  a  porous  solid.  But  in  view  of  the 
magnetic  analogy  it  is  more  convenient  to  call  the  permeability 
of  some  particular  porous  material  unity,  and  to  define  the 
permeability  of  any  other  material  as  the  number  by  which  we 
must  multiply  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  permeating 
through  a  plug  of  it,  to  find  the  kinetic  energy  in  a  plug 
of  equal  length  of  the  standard  material  fixed  in  the  same 
tube.  And  further,  for  the  magnetic  analogy  (compare  §  732 
above)  it  is  convenient  to  attribute  to  the  supposed  liquid  such 
a  density  that  47r  times  the  kinetic  energy  of  liquid  permeating 
a  solid  of  unit  permeability,  reckoned  per  unit  volume  of  the 
whole  space  occupied  by  porous  solid  and  liquid  shall  be  equal 
to  half  the  square  of  the  "  flux  ;"  the  word  flux  being  borrowed 
from  Fourier's  theory  of  the  conduction  of  heat  and  adapted  to 
the  use  we  have  to  make  of  it  by  the  following  definition  : — 

754.  The  component  flux  in  any  direction  is  the  whole  volume 
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of  the  liquid  traversing  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this  direction 
per  unit  of  area  per  unit  of  time.  In  the  complicated  motion  of 
the  liquid  through  the  insterstices  of  the  porous  solid,  the  com- 
ponent velocity  perpendicular  to  any  plane  may  be  in  contrary 
directions  at  different  points  of  the  plane ;  but  in  reckoning 
the  flux  we  must  take  the  excess  (positive  or  negative)  of  the 
quantity  crossing  in  the  direction  called  positive  above  that 
which  crosses  in  the  direction  called  negative.  By  considering 
a  tetrahedral  portion  of  space  (whether  clear  or  occupied  by 
porous  solid)  bounded  by  three  mutually  rectangular  planes 
and  a  fourth  plane  cutting  them  all,  we  see  immediately  that 
the  composition  of  fluxes  follows  the  ordinary  law  of  the  com- 
position of  velocities  or  the  composition  of  forces  ;  an  elemen- 
tary proposition  due  to  Fourier. 

755.  Let  X,  Y,  Z  denote,  for  any  possible  motion  of  the 
liquid,  the  components  of  flux  at  any  point  {x,  y,  z)  referred 
to  rectangular  co-ordinates.     X,  T,  Z  must  (§  540)  fulfil  the 

equation  ^.^  t  ^_0  (V) 

dx      dy      dz 

called  the  "  equation  of  continuity." 

756.  In  general  the  permeability  of  a  porous  solid  may  be 
supposed  to  be  different  in  different  directions.  When  it  is  so 
the  structure  is  of  course  to  be  called  seolotropic  (Thomson 
and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §  676,  quoted  above,  §  604, 
foot-note).  Still  denoting  by  X,  Y,  Z  the  components  of  flux 
in  three  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  denote  by 
Q  the  kinetic  energy  per  unit  of  volume,  which  must  be  a  quad- 
ratic function  of  X,  Y,  Z.  Hence,  by  the  ordinary  analysis  of 
quadratic  functions,  we  see  that  there  are  three  determinate 
directions  (/,  m,  n),  (/',  m ,  n),  (I",  m  ,  ti"),  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  to  be  called  (according  to  analogy  of  ordinary  usage) 
the  principal  axes  of  permeability,  and  three  determinate  con- 
stants Z3-,  2tr',  sr",  to  be  called  the  principal  permeabilities,  in 
terms  of  which  we  have  the  following  expression  for  Q  : — 

^^  1    f  (ZX-hmF-HnZ)''  ^  {!' X^m'Y-^n'ZJ  ^  Q"X+m"Y-\-n"Zy  \ 

757.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  whole  of  space  to  be  occupied 
by  a  rigid  porous  solid  of  infinitely  fine-grained  texture,  with 
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different  degrees  of  permeability  and  seolotropic  quality  in 
different  parts ;  and  let  a  frictionless  incompressible  liquid 
initially  at  rest  fill  all  the  interstices.  In  a  portion  M  of  the 
porous  solid  (to  represent  the  "  inducing  magnet "  in  the  mag- 
netic analogue),  let  some  of  the  constituent  molecules  be  an- 
nular, and  -let  the  apertures  of  some  of  the  rings  be  temporarily 
closed  by  infinitely  thin  flexible  and  extensible  membranes. 
(It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  there  be  other  rings  or 
not  either  in  M  or  elsewhere.)  Let  impulsive  pressure  be 
applied  to  these  membranes,  uniform  on  each,  but  not  neces- 
sarily of  equal  values  for  the  different  membranes;  and  in- 
stantly let  all  the  membranes  be  dissolved.  The  motion  of  the 
fluid  will  be  everywhere  irrotational  and  determinate  ["  Vortex 
Motion,"  §  62  and  §  62.  (c)],  and  wiU  be  of  the  class  called 
poly  cyclic  ["Vortex  Motion,"  §  60  {xj\.  The  kinetic  energy 
of  the  whole  fluid  motion  produced  will  [Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natural  Philosophy,^  317  (3)]  be  less  than  that  of  any  other 
motion  consistent  with  the  incompressibility  of  the  fluid,  having 
the  same  normal  component  velocity  at  each  point  of  the  sup- 
posed membrane  surfaces.  A  partial  application  of  the  same 
theorem  shows  that  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  fluid  motion 
within  any  surface  8,  completely  enclosing  M,  and  consider  the 
normal  component  velocity  as  given  at  each  point  of  this  sur- 
face, the  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  motion  through  the  rest  of 
space  will  be  less  than  that  of  any  other  motion  with  the  same 
normal  component  velocity  at  each  point  of  S. 

758.  To  find  the  analytical  expression  of  this  condition  let 
fffdxdydz  denote  integration  through  aU  space  except  that 
enclosed  by  S.  Then  X,  Y,  Z  must,  subject  to  equation  (1),  be 
such  functions  of  x,  y,  z  as  to  make  ffJQdxdydz  a  minimum. 
Hence,  A-  denoting  an  indeterminate  multiplier,  we  have 


7// 


mxdydz  +  x(^+^+^) 


Applying  the  usual  process  of  integration  by  parts  to  the  terms 
involving  \,  we  find 

hfffdxdydzk  (^  +  ^+  -Jpj  =MS\  (IBX  +  mS  Y+n8Z) 


/d\,,,  .  dX^,^    dX 
dz 


-fffdxdydz  { —bX  +  —8Y+'--^8Z 
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where  ffdS  denotes  integration  over  the  whole  bounding  surface 
of  the  space  included  in  the  triple  integral,  and  /,  m,  n  are  the 
direction -cosines  of  the  normal.  For  the  infinitely  distant 
parts  of  the  boundary  the  double  integral  vanishes,  as  by  hypo- 
thesis there  is  no  motion  there ;  and  for  the  boundary  of  M 
(which  is  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  of  the  space  included 
in  the  triple  integral)  the  double  integral  vanishes,  because  the 
condition  that  the  normal  component  velocity  is  given  over  the 
boundary  of  M,  requires  that 

ZSX  +  m8r+nSZ=0. 
Hence  as  Q  involves  only  X,  T,  Z,  and  not  their  differential 
coefficients,  the  variational  equation  (3)  gives 

dQ  _dX      dQ  _dX      dQ_dX  ^a^. 

dX     dx      dY     dy      dZ     dz 

These  equations,  with  (1)  and  (2),  §§  755,  756,  and 

lX  +  mY+nZ=N  (5), 

for  every  point  of  the  boundary  of  M,  where  N  denotes  the 
given  normal  component  velocity,  suffice  to  determine  X,  T,  Z 
for  every  point  of  space  external  to  M.  Comparing  them  with 
equations  (43),  (42),  and  (40)  of  §  713,  we  see  that  they  are 
simply  the  equations  of  the  magnetic  induction  through  space 
external  to  M,  due  to  any  distribution  of  magnetization  or  of 
electric  currents  within  M  ',  if  w,  zs' ,  zs"  be  the  three  principal 
magnetic  permeabilities,  and  (/,  m,  n),  {I',  m' ,  n'),  {I",  m",  n")  the 
principal  axes  at  any  point  (x,  y,  z) ;  X,Y,  Z  the  components 
of  the  resultant  force  at  the  same  point  according  to  the 
electro-magnetic  definition ;  and  iV  its  normal  component  at 
any  point  of  a  surface  Jf,  which  completely  encloses  the 
inducing  magnet. 

759.  Considering  next  the  fluid  motion  within  the  space  M, 
and  its  electro-magnetic  analogue,  we  see  from  equations  (42) 
of  §  713,  that 

d  dQ     d  dQ       d  dQ      d    dQ       d  dQ      d  dQ  ,a\ 

dydZ~JzdY'    dzdX~dxdZ'    dxdY~JydX  ^  '' 

where  they  are  not  zero  are  equal  to  the  component  intensities 
of  the  electric  flow  (§  539),  at  {x,  y,  z),  in  a  determinate  distri- 
bution of  electric  currents,  which,  with  the  magnetism  induced 
by  it  throughout  space,  produces   resultant  electro-magnetic 
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force  {X,  T,  Z)  at  any  point  {x,  y,  z).  Suppose  now  any 
motion  to  be  given  (§  751)  to  solid  material  in  space  external 
to  M,  or  any  cyclic  irrotational  motion  of  the  liquid  to  be 
generated  by  the  aid  of  membranes  temporarily  stopping  aper- 
tures of  solids  in  the  space  external  to  M ;  this  will  alter  the 
motion  already  existing  by  compounding  with  it  the  motion 
which  the  supposed  actions  external  to  M  would  produce  of 
themselves  in  the  liquid  if  given  motionless.  Now  from  (4)  it 
follows  that  throughout  M,  the  values  of  the  functions  (6) 
are  zero  for  the  second  supposed  component  of  the  motion. 
Hence,  throughout  M  the  functions  (6)  being  linear  functions 
of  the  flux  components,  remain  unchanged  in  the  altered  motion 
of  the  liquid.  It  follows  that  their  values  through  any  portion 
of  space,  throughout  which  the  molecular  constitution  of  the 
solid  matter  is  completely  given,  are  determinable  from  the 
cyclic  constants  of  the  fluid  motion  through  all  the  rings  in  this 
part  of  space,  independently  of  the  molecular  constitution,  or  of 
circulations  through  apertures  in  other  parts  of  space.  From 
this,  lastly,  we  see  that  if  M  be  moved  in  any  manner,  transla- 
tionally  or  rotationally,  with  all  its  parts  kept  rigidly  connected, 
and  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  moving  along  with  it,  and  if  it  be 
brought  to  rest  in  an  altered  position,  the  values  of  the  functions 
(6)  will  be  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  motion.  This 
motion  of  Jf  as  a  rigid  body  implies,  of  course,  motions  and 
changes  of  molecular  arrangement  in  the  solid  matter  of 
surrounding  space  which  are  altogether  arbitrary,  subject  only 
to  the  condition  of  making  way  for  M. 

760.  The  analogy  may  be  further  extended  to  include  the  re- 
sultant force  experienced  by  the  inducing  magnet,  or  by  any 
moveable  solid  portion  of  matter  experiencing  its  inductive  in- 
fliience.  To  do  this,  consider  the  effect  of  any  variation  of  the 
solid  matter  concerned  in  the  hydrokinetic  analogue.  First,  it 
must  be  remarked  that  the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  molecular 
distribution  of  the  solid  matter  in  the  space  M  upon  the  motion 
of  the  fluid,  cannot  be  determined  from  mere  knowledge  of  the 
change  which  it  produces  in  that  average  quality  of  the  material 
which  I  have  defined  above  (§  752)  as  its  permeability.  For 
without  changing  the  permeability  we  may  so  alter  the  molecu- 
lar arrangement  within  M  as  to  change  to  any  degree  we  please 
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the  flux  of  the  fluid  in  this  space,  and  therefore  also  the  fluid 
motion  through  space  external  to  M.  Conceive,  for  instance, 
an  infinitesimal  molecular  change  to  be  produced ,  which, 
without  altering  the  "  permeability "  of  the  group,  shall  very- 
much  contract  infinitesimal  apertures  through  which  there  is 
circulation.  This  may  be  done  either  by  altering  the  shapes 
of  infinitesimal  molecular  rings,  or  by  bringing  other  molecules 
towards  the  apertures  of  rings  so  as  to  obstruct  passage  through 
them.  The  circulation  through  each  aperture  remains  ("  Vortex 
Motion,"  §  59)  constant,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  kinetic 
energy  may  be  diminished  as  much  as  we  please  by  the  sup- 
posed process. 

761.  Let  now  A  denote  the  solid  matter  in  any  portion  of  space 
which  may  be  either  the  whole  of  M  or  altogether  external  to 
M.  Let  the  permeability  outside  of  A  be  uniform  through 
some  finite  space  all  round  it.  Keeping  A  rigid  throughout, 
alter  its  position  infinitesimally ;  keep  the  permeability  un- 
changed in  the  space  immediately  contiguous  with  it,  by  forces 
applied  to  surrounding  molecules  obliged  to  give  way  to  it 
during  its  motion ;  and  keep  all  other  portions  of  solid  matter 
in  external  space  rigidly  connected  with  one  another.  The 
work  done  by  forces  applied  to  A  and  the  surrounding  mole- 
cules to  produce  their  supposed  motions  must  be  equal  to  the 

/CO        /•  CO        /"CO 
I      /     Qdxdydz. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  amount  of  work  required  to  give  the 

corresponding  motion  to  the  portion  of  matter  corresponding 

to   A    in  the  magnetic  analogue;  a  consequence  of  §  731, 

with  the.  consideration  that  both  in  the  hydrokinetic  system 

J   ,,  , .  ,  4.T,         1  „   d  dQ      d  dQ       , 

and  the  magnetic  analogue,  the  values  oi  —  -jy—r-  -^y  '  etc., 

are  (§  759)  not  altered  by  the  supposed  change  of  ^'s  position. 

762.  The  necessarily  complicated  character  of  the  dynamical 
action  required  to  produce  the  supposed  motion  of  A  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  surrounding  molecules  disappears  altogether 
in  the  case  in  which  a  finite  shell  of  space  contiguous  with  A  all 
round  is  free  from  solid  molecules.  In  this  case  the  (general- 
ized) component  forces  required  to  give  any  infinitesmal  motion 
whatever  to  A  (compare  §  502),  will  be  simply  the  differential 
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co-efficients  of  Q  with  reference  to  the  corresponding  co- 
ordinates ;  and  the  forces  required  to  balance  A  in  any  posi- 
tion, will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  these  forces.  Hence  the 
force  required  to  balance  A  in  this  case  of  the  hydrokinetic 
system  will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  required  to  bal- 
ance a  rigid  body  corresponding  to  A  in  the  magnetic  analogue. 
In  the  latter,  the  analogue  to  the  space  round  A,  clear  of  solids, 
but  traversed  by  liquid,  may  [notwithstanding  the  different 
convention  (§  753)  more  generally  adopted]  be  air.  This  par- 
ticular convention  being  adopted  for  an  instant,  the  magnetic 
analogue  for  all  portions  of  space  occupied  by  the  "  porous 
solid,"  described  in  §  751  above,  or  by  continuous  finite  solid 
substance,  will  be  dia-magnetic  material  of  any  permeability 
from  unity  (that  of  air)  to  zero  (that  of  ideal  substance  of  ex- 
treme dia-magnetic  quality).  The  analogue  of  M  may  be  either 
a  real  ordinary  electro-magnet  consisting  of  an  electric  current, 
or  distribution  of  currents  through  solid  conductors  of  dia-mag- 
netic material ;  or  an  ideal  polar-magnet  (§697)  of  dia-magnetic 
inductive  quality.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  by  choosing 
air  for  the  magnetic  analogue  of  space  unobstructed  by  solids 
in  the  hydrokinetic  system,  we  exclude  all  ferro-magnetic  in- 
duction from  the  analogy. 

763.  Using  now  tlie  general  proposition  of  §  761,  and  making 
the  proper  particular  suppositions  regarding  the  moveable  body 
A,  we  not  only  prove  Propositions  II.  and  III.  of  §§  737,  738, 
but  extend  their  application  to  real  bodies  of  any  degrees  of 
dia-magnetic  inductive  capacity  instead  of  the  ideal  bodies  of 
"extreme"  dia-magnetic  quality  (zero  magnetic  permeability) 
imagined  in  those  propositions. 
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an  element  of  another  complete  electro- 
magnet or  magnet,  §  546. 

Aeolotropic,  §  604,  foot-note. 

Analogy,  Hydrokinetic,  §§  573-583,  733- 
763. 

Atmospheric  Electricity,  early  observers 
of,  §  267. 

method  of  observing,  §§  262- 

266. 

new  apparatus  for  observing, 

Notes  on,  §§  392-399. 

Observations  on,  §§  296-300. 

on  the  necessity  for  incessant 

recording,  and  for  simultaneous  ob- 
servations in  different  localities  to 
investigate,  §  295. 

Atoms,  size  of,  §  400. 

Attractions  and  repulsions  due  to  vibra- 
tion observed  by  Guthrie  and  Schell- 
bach,  report  of  an  address  on  the, 
§744. 

Attraction  of  a  uniform  spherical  surface 
on  an  external  point,  §  87. 

propositions  in  the  theory  of,  §§ 

187-205. 

Capacity  of  conductors,  §§  51-56. 

Cavendish,  §  34,  foot-note. 

ratio  of  the  capacity  of  a  disc  to 

that  of  a  sphere  of  the  same  diameter, 
§  235,  foot-note. 

Certain  partial  differential  equations, 
theorems  with  reference  to  the  solu- 
tion of,  §  206. 

Coercive  force,  §§  609,  630. 

Collector,  water  dropping,  §§  262,  266, 
287. 

burning  match,  §§  261,  286. 

Condenser,  sound,  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a,  §  302. 

Conducting  and  non-conducting  electri- 
fied bodies,  on  the  attractions  of,  §§ 
144,  148. 

sphere,  determination  of  distribu- 
tion on  a,  §  77. 


Conducting  surfaces  extern  al  and  ternal, 
§97. 

Conductors,  insulated,  §  71. 

of  electricity,  §  68. 

Conditions  to  which  the  distributions  of 
galvanism  in  solid  and  superficial 
electromagnets  is  subject,  investigation 
of,  §§  539-546. 

Cone,  area  of  segment  cut  from  a  spheri- 
cal surface  of  a  small,  §  86. 

orthogonal  and  oblique  segments  of 

a  small,  §  85. . 

the  solid  angle  of  a,  §  81. 

Cones,  definitions  regarding,  §  80. 

Contact  electricity,  new  proof  of,  §  400. 

Coulomb's  experiments,  §  25. 

Crystalline  and  non-crystalline  bodies, 
theory  of  magnetic  induction  in,  §§ 
604-624. 

Cyclic  irrotational  motion,  §  733. 

Density,  electric,  §  330. 
Diamagnetics,  repulsion  of,  §§  643-646. 
Diamagnetic  particles,  reciprocal   action 

of,  §§  695,  696. 
Dielectric,  §§  36,  447. 
Dip,  line  of,  §  441. 
Distribution  of  electricity  on  a  circular 

segment  of  a  sphere,  §§  231-248. 
Distribution   of    electricity,   mechanical 

value  of,  §§  695,  696. 
of    magnetic    matter    necessary  to 

represent    the    polarity    of    a    given 

magnet,  §§  473,  474. 
Distributions   of   magnetism,    solenoidal 

and  lamellar,  §§  504-523. 
of  matter,  mechanical  value  of,  §§ 

561-563. 

Electricity,  atmospheric,  §§  249-301. 
on  the  elementary  laws  of  statical, 

§§  25-50. 

conductors  of,  §  68. 

non-conductors  of,  §  67. 

of  a  charged  conductor  rests  entirely 

on  its  surface,  §  68. 
two  kinds  of,  §  58. 
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Electric  current,  strength  of,  §  532. 

accumulator,  on    a   uniform, 

§§408-411. 

equilibrium,  §  66. 

machines  founded  on  induction  and 

convection,  §§  416-425. 

Electrical  density  at  any  point  of  a 
charged  surface,  §§  69,  93,  138. 

forces,  superposition  of,  §  63. 

influence  on  an   internal   spherical 

conducting  surface,  §§  102-105. 

on  a  plane  conducting  sur- 
face of  infinite  extent,  §§  106-112. 

quantity,  §  61. 

Electrification  of  the  atmosphere,  what  is 
known  regarding  the,  §§  253,  296-301. 

how  experiments  may  be  made 

for  ascertaining  the,  §§  254-262. 

Electrified  bodies,  law  of  force  between, 
§64. 

■  surface,  repulsion  on  an  element  of 

an,  §  88. 

> spherical  conductors,  mutual  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion  between  two,  §§  128- 
142. 

Electrometers  and  electrostatical  measure- 
ments, report  on,  §§  341-390. 

classification  of,  §§  343-385. 

Electrometer,  definition  of,  §  341. 

■ absolute,  §§  307-309,  339,  358,  363. 

new  absolute,  §§  364-367. 

divided  ring,  §§  263-270,  345-357. 

electroscopic,  §  305,  foot-note. 

long  range,  §§  383,  384. 

standard,  §§  379-382. 

portable,  §§  263,  277,  368-378. 

Electromagnet,  definition  of,  §  434. 
Electromagnets,  §§  524-554. 

linear,  §  536. 

■ superficial,  §  537. 

solid,  §  538. 

Electromotive  force  required  to  produce 
a  spark  in  air  between  parallel  metal 
plates  at  different  distances,  measure- 
ment of,  §§  320-340. 

Electroscope,  Bennet's  gold  leaf,  §  387. 

Bohnenberger's  modification   of,  § 

388. 

Electrostatic  force,  and  variations  of 
electric  potential,  relations  between, 
§  337. 

produced  by  a  Daniell's  bat- 
tery, measurement  of  the,  §§  305-319. 

Electrophorus,  reciprocal,  §  427. 

Elements,  division  of  surfaces  into,  §  79. 

Equilibrium,  electric,  §  66. 


Ellipsoid,  attraction  of  a  homogeneous,  on 
a  point  within  or  without  it,  §§  21-24. 

uniform  motion  of  heat  in  an,  §§11- 

20. 

Faraday's  researches,  §  27. 

on   electrostatical   induction. 


§  36,  etc. 

specific    inductive    capacity, 

§  46,  etc. 

Law,  experimental  illustrations  of, 

§§  654-664. 

deduced    from    the    law    of 

energy,  §§  674-687,  745-750. 

Ferromagnetic  and  Diamagnetic  magneti- 
zation, relations  of,  to  the  magnetizing 
force,  §§  664-668. 

Ferromagnetics,  attraction  of,  §§  634-642. 

Field  of  magnetic  force,  or  field  of  force, 
§  605. 

Force  at  a  point  due  to  a  magnet,  §  605. 

analogy  of,  §§  760-763. 

Forces  experienced  by  inductively  mag- 
•  netized  ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic 
non-crystalline  substances,  remarks  on, 
§§647-653. 

by  matter  under  magnetic  in- 
fluence, §§  723-732. 

by  solids  immersed  in  a  mov- 


ing liquid,  §  733,  etc. 
"  Frequency"  electric,  §  294. 

Galvanometek,  §  341. 

mirror,  §  350. 

Gauss,  §§  187,  481. 

Green,  essay  on  the  application  of 
mathematical  analysis  to  the  theories 
of  electricity  and  magnetism,  §§  25, 
156,  163,  167,  481. 

potential  at  a  point,  §  37,  foot-note. 

quotation  from,  on  some  experi- 
ments by  Coulomb,  §  234. 

Guthrie,  Professor,  extracts  from  letters 
to,  §§  741-743. 

Harris   on   the"  law   of   electric   force, 

examination  of,  §  26. 
Heat,  uniform  motion  of,  §§  1-24. 
Heterostatic  electrometers,  §  385. 
Holtz's  electrical  machine,  §  429. 

Idiostatic  electrometers,  §  385. 
Images,  electric,  §§  127,  208-230. 
Imaginary  electrical  points,  §  116. 

magnetic  matter,  §§  463-475. 

Induced  magnetism  in  a  plate,  §§  156-162. 
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Induction,  magnetic,  §§  604,  624. 

plate,  §  357. 

Inductive  action,  ciirved  lines  of,  §  39. 

• capacity  of  a  substance,  principal, 

§611. 

Inductively  magnetized  bodies  in  posi- 
tions of  equilibrium,  on  the  stability 
of,  §  665. 

ferromagnetic  or  diamagaetic 

non-crystalline  substances,  remarks  on 
the  forces  experienced  by,  §§  647-653. 

Insulated  sphere  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  electrical  point,  §§  89-95. 

Inverse  problems  of  magnetism,  §§  584- 
601. 

Intensity  of  magnetization,  §§461,  462. 

Isothermal  surface,  §  1. 

Isotropic,  §  604,  foot-note. 

Laplace,  §  481. 

Lamellar  distribution  of  magnetism,  cha- 
racteristic of,  §  514. 

Laws  of  statical  electricity,  on  the 
elementary,  §  25. 

of  magnetic  forces,  §§  452-453. 

Lame's  Memoir  on  Isothermal  Surfaces, 
§20. 

Lettres  de  M.  William  Thomson,  A.M., 
Liouville,  ^xtraits  de,  §§  208-220. 

Lines  of  electric  force,  §§  39,  251,  256. 

■ ■  of  magnetic  force,  §  605. 

of  force,  diagrams  of,  §§  632,  633. 

Liouville,  sur  un  propriete  de  la  couche 
i^lectrique  en  equilibre  a  la  surface 
d'un  corp  conducteur,  §  163. 

note  on  the  subject  of  electric  images, 

§§  221,  230. 

Lightning,  on  some  remarkable  effects 
of,  observed  in  a  farm  house  near 
Monimail,  §  301. 

Ley  den  phial,  capacity  of  a,  §  51,  etc. 

Magnet,  definition  of  a,  §  434. 

Magnetic  agency  of  the  earth  on  a 
magnet,  §  438. 

axis,  §§  440,  494. 

centre,  §  494. 

field,  §  605. 

force  at  any  point,  total,  §  605. 

the  characteristic  of  mag- 
netism, §§  432,  433. 

axioms  of,  §  606. 

induction,  determination  of  the  con- 
ditions of,  §  610. 

general  problem  of,  §§  700-732. 

laws  of,  §  607. 


Magnetic  induction,  a  principal  axis  of, 
§611. 

■ •  inductions,  superposition  of,  §  607. 

moment,  §§  458-460. 

polarity,  §§  443-447. 

sheU,  §§  506-512. 

solenoid,  §§  505,  507,  509,  511. 

strength,  §§  454-456. 

susceptibility,  §  610. 

permeability,  §§  625-627. 

■ analogues  of,  §§  625-631,  751- 

756. 

Magnetism,    mathematical   theory   of,    § 
430,  etc. 

Magnetization,  direction  of,  §  462. 

intensity  of,  §  461. 

intrinsic,  §  698. 

Magnetized  matter,  mutual  actions  be- 
tween any  given  portions  of,  §  476-501. 

Mathematical  theory  of  electricity,  actual 
progress  in  the,  §  74. 

of  electricity,  objects  of  the. 


§73. 

Measurement  by  electrometer,  interpre- 
tation of,  §  336. 

Mechanical  theory  of  electricity,  demon- 
stration of  a  fundamental  proposition 
in  the,  §§  149-155. 

value  of  a  distribution  of  electricity 

on  a  group  of  insulated  conductors,  § 
138. 

Mouse-mill  replenisher,  §  426. 

Mutual  action  between  two  magnets 
consists  of  a  force  and  a  couple,  §§ 
496-501. 

between  two  magnets  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  a  function  of  their 
relative  position,  §§  502-505. 

Nicholson's  revolving  doubler,  §  429. 

Oersted,  §  524. 

Plane  conducting  surface,  electrical  in- 
fluence on  a,  §§  106-112. 
Plucker's  hypothesis,  §  666. 
Polar  magnet,  §  549. 

inductive  susceptibility  of  a. 


§§  697-699. 

mechanical  values  of,  §§  564- 


572. 
Polarity,  §  443. 
Poles  of  a  magnet,  §§  443,  549. 
Poisson,  Memoirs  of,  on  the  mathematical 

theory,  §  25. 

theory  of  magnetic  induction,  §  604. 

—  quotations  from,  regarding  magna- 
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crystallic  action,  with  explanations,  §§ 

620,  621. 
Potential  at  a  point,  §  37,  foot-note. 
at  any  point  in  tlie  neighbourhood 

of  or  within  an  electrified  body,  §  129, 

foot-note. 

electric,  §  335. 

of  a  magnetic  shell  at  any  point,  § 

512. 
of  a  closed  galvanic  circuit  of  any 

form,  §§  555-560= 
Potentials,   equality  and  difference  of,  § 

249,  foot  note. 
Potential-Equalizer,  §§  422-426. 
Proof  plane,  §§  25,  foot-note,  35,  330. 

Quantities  of  electricity,  measurement 
of,  §  328. 

Replenisher,  §§  352,  418-421,  427-429. 

Eesultant  electric  force  at  a  point,  de- 
finition of,  §  65. 

due  to  a  uniform  spheri- 
cal shell,  vanishes  for  any  interior 
point,  §  78. 

at  any  point  in  an  in- 
sulating fluid,  §  331. 

magnetic  force  at  any  point,  §§  479, 

515. 

Specific  inductive  capacity,  §  45,  etc. 

Spherical  conductors,  geometrical  in- 
vestigations with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  on,  §  75,  etc. 

geometrical    investigations 

regarding,  §§  113-127. 

conducting  surface,  electrical  in- 
fluence on  an  internal  point  of  a,  §  102. 

surfaces  of  which  the  density  varies 

inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance 
from  a  given  point,  attraction  of,  §  90. 


Solenoidal  distribution  of  magnetism, 
characteristic  of,  §  513. 

Statement  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
mathematical  theory  of  electricity  is 
founded,  §  57,  etc. 

Stratum  of  air  between  two  parallel  or 
nearly  parallel  plane  or  curved  metallic 
surfaces  maintained  at  different  poten- 
tials, §  338. 

Strength  of  electric  current,  §  532. 

Superficial  density  of  magnetic  matter,  . 
§§  471,  472. 

Surface  of  the  earth,  §  250 ;  generally 
negatively  electrified,  §  252. 

Telegraph  vdre  insulated  in  the  axis  of 
a  cylindrical  conductingsheath,  electro- 
static capacity  of,  §§  54,  etc. 

Terrestrial  electrification,  extremely  rapid 
variations  of,  §  259. 

magnetism,  on  the  electric  currents 

by  which  the  phenomena  of,  may  be 
produced,  §§  602,  603. 

Thalen,  magnetic  susceptibility  of  iron, 
§  630. 

The  earth,  a  great  magnet,  §  436. 

The  earth's  action  on  a  magnet,  sensibly 
a  couple,  §§  439,  442. 

Theory  of  electricity,  on  certain  definite 
integrals  suggested  by  problems  in  the, 
§§  166-185. 

of  magnetic  force,  elementary  de- 
monstrations of  propositions  in  the, 
§669. 

Tyndall,  Professor,  correspondence  with, 
§§  694-696. 

Unit  strength,  §  647,  foot-note. 

Varley's     instrument     for     generating 

electricity,  §  428. 
Volta  connexion  by  flame,  §§  412-415. 


ERRATA. 

Page   45,  line   5,  for  our  read  one, 
,,      47,    ,,    18  from  bottom,  a/ier  instant  iusert  on  a  conductor. 
,,      59,    ,,      6,  dde  comma  after  density. 
,,     272,    „    14, /or  aluminium  read  platinum. 
„    358,    ,,      8  from  bottom, /orneutralized  reod  unneutralized. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Airy. —  Works  by  G.  B.  Airy,  Astronomer  Royal : — 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL 

EQUATIONS.     Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the  Univer- 
sities.    With  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     5r.  6d. 

It  is  Jioped'that  the  methods  of  solution  here  explained,  and  the  in- 
stances exhibited,  ■will  be  found  sufficient  for  application  to  nearly 
all  the  important  problems  of  Physical  Science,  wlmh  require  for 
their  complete  investigation  the  aid  of  Partial  Differential  Equa- 
tions. 

ON  THE  ALGEBRAICAL  AND  NUMERICAL  THEORY  OF 
<      ERRORS    OF   OBSERYATIONS    AND    THE    COMBINA- 
TION OF  OBSERVATIONS.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     6j-.  (id. 

Ih^  ordei'  to  spare  astronomers  and  obse^-vers  in  natural  philosophy  the 

confusion  and  loss  of  time  which  are  produced  by  referring  to  the 

ordinary  treatises  embracing  hoi\\  branches  of  probabilities  {the  first 
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Airy  (G.  'B.)— continued. 

relating  to  chances  ivhich  can  be  altered  only  by  the  changes  of  entire 
units  or  integral  midtiples  of  units  in  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  problem ;  the  other  concerning  those  chances  -which  have 
respect  to  insensible  gradations  in  thevalueofthe  element  measured), 
this  volume  has  been  dratvii  up.  It  relates  only  to  errors  of  observa- 
tion, and  to  the  rules,  derivable  from  the  consideration  of  these 
errors,  for  the  combination  of  the  results  of  observations. 

UNDULATORY  THEORY  OF  OPTICS.  Designed  for  the  Use 
of  Students  in  the  University.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
6j.  (yd. 

The  tmdiilatory  theory  of  optics  is  presented  to  the  reader  as  having 
the  same  claims  to  his  attention  as  the  theory  ofgj'avitation, — namely, 
that  it  is  certainly  true,  and  that,  by  mathematical  operations 
of  general  elegance,  it  leads  to  results  of  great  interest.  This  theory 
explains  with  accuracy  a  vast  variety  of  phenomena  of  the  most 
complicated  kind.  The  plan  of  this  tract  has  been  to  include  those 
phenomena  only  which  admit  of  calcidation,  and  the  investigations 
are  applied  only  to  pheno77iena  which  actually  have  been  observed. 

ON  SOUND  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  VIBRATIONS.  With 
the  Mathematical  Elements  of  Music.  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
Students  of  the  University.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.     gj. 

This  volume  consists  of  sections,  which  again  are  divided  into  num- 
bered articles,  on  the  following  topics : — General  recognition  of  the 
air  as  the  medium  which  conveys  sound ;  Properties  of  the  air  on 
which  the  formation  and  transmission  of  sound  depend ;  Theory  of 
undulations  as  applied  to  sound,  etc. ;  Investigation  of  the  motion 
of  a  wave  of  air  through  the  atmosphere ;  Transmission  of  waves 
of  soniferous  vibrations  through  different  gases,  solids,  and  fluids; 
Expenments  on  the  velocity  of  sound,  etc. ;  On  musical  sounds, 
and  the  manner  of  producing  them;  On  the  elements  of  musical 
harmony  and  melody,  and  of  simple  musical  composition ;  On  in- 
strumental music;  On  the  hiiman  organs  of  speech  and  hearing. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MAGNETISM.  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
Students  in  the  University.     Crown  8vo.     <^s.  6d. 

As  the  laws  of  Magnetic  Force  have  been  experimentally  examined, 
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ivith  philosophical  accuracy,  only  in  its  connection  with  iron  and 
steel,  and  in  the  influence  excited  by  the  earth  as  a  whole,  the 
accurate  portions  of  this  work  are  confined  to  the  investigations  con- 
nected with  these  metals  and  the  earth.  The  latter  part  of  the 
work,  hoivever,  treats  in  a  more  general  way  of  the  latvs  of  the 
connection  between  Magnetism  on  the  one  hand  and  Galvanism 
and  Thermo-Electricity  on  the  other.  The  work  is  divided  into 
Twelve  Sections,  and  each  section  into  munbered  articles,  each 
of  which  states  concisely  and  clea^dy  the  subject  of  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Ball  (R.  S.,  A.M.) — experimental  mechanics,    a 

Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for 
Ireland.  By  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Mechanics  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for 
Ireland  (Science  and  Art  Department).     Royal  8vo.  \()S. 

The  author's  aim  in  these  tzventy  Lectures  has  been  to  create  in  the 
mhid  of  the  student  physical  ideas  corresponding  to  theoretical  lazvs, 
and  thus  to  produce  a  work  which  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  sup- 
plement or  an  introduction  to  manuals  of  theoretic  mechanics.  To 
realize  this  design,  the  copious  use  of  experimental  illustrations  zuas 
necessary.  The  apparatus  used  in  the  Lectures  and  figured  in  the 
vohmze  has  been  principally  built  up  from  Professor  Willis's  -most 
admirable  system.  In  the  selection  of  the  subjects,  the  question  of 
practical  utility  has  in  many  cases  been  ?'egarded  as  the  one  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  mode  of  treatment 
%vhich  is  adopted  is  more  or  less  original.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  Lectures  relating  to  friction,  to  the  mechanical 
powers,  to  the  strength  of  timber  and  structtires,  to  the  laics  of 
■motion,  and  to  the  pendulum.  The  illustrations,  drawn  fj'otn 
the  apparatus,  are  nearly  all  original  and  are  beautifodly  exe- 
cuted. "In  our  reading  we  have  not  met  zvith  any  book  of  the  sort 
in  English." — Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Bayma. — the  ELEMENTS  OF  MOLECULAR  MECHA- 
NICS. By  Joseph  Bayjma,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst  College.     Demy  8vo.  cloth.     loj.    dd. 

Of   the  twelve  Books  into  which  this  treatise  is   divided,   the  first 
and  second  give  the  demonstration  of  the  principles  which   bear 
directly  on  the  co7istitution  and  the  properties  of  matter.      The  next 
A  2 
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three  books  contain  a  series  of  theorems  and  of  problems  on  the  lazvs 
of  motion  of  elementary  substances.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh,  the 
mechanical  constitution  of  molecules  is  investigated  and  determined : 
and  by  it  the  general  properties  of  bodies  are  explained.  The  eighth 
book  treats  of  luminiferous  ether,  The  ninth  explains  some  special 
propei'ties  of  bodies.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  contain  a  radical  and 
lengthy  investigation  of  chemical  principles  and  relations,  which 
may  lead  to  practical  restdts  of  high  importance.  The  twelfth  and 
last  book  treats  of  molecular  masses,  distances,  and  powers. 

Boole. — Works    by    G..   Boole,    D.C.L,    F.R.S.,    Professor    of 
Mathematics  in  the  Queen's  University,   Ireland  : — 

A  TREATISE  ON  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS..  New  and 
revised  Edition.   Edited  by  I.  Todhunter.   Crown  8vo.  cloth.   14s-. 

Professor  Boole  has  endeavoured  in  this  treatise  to  convey  as  complete 
an  account  of  the  pr^esent  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Dif- 
ferential Equations,  as  was  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  work  in- 
tended, primarily,  for  elementary  instruction.  The  earlier  sections 
of  each  chapter  contain  that  kind  of  matter  -which  has  usually  been 
thought  suitable  for  the  beginner,  while  the  latter,  ones  ai'e  devoted 
either  to  an  account  of  recent  discovery,  or  the  discussion  of  su-ch 
deeper  questions  of  principle  as  are  likely  to  present  themselves  to  the 
reflective  student  in  connection  zuith  the  methods  and  processes  of  his 
previous- c-ourse-. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  Supple- 
mentary Volume..  Edited  by  I.  Todhunter.  Crown,  Sva  cloth. 
8s.  6d. 

This  volume  contains  all  that  Professor  Boole  wrote  for  the  purpose 
of  enlargiftg  his  treatise  on  Diferenti'al  Eqtiations. 

THE  CALCULUS  OF  FINITE  DIFFERENCES.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth.     \os.  6d.. 

In  this  exposition  of  the  Calculus  op  Finite  Differences,  particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  connection  of  its  methods  with  those  of 
the  Differential  Calculus — a  connection  which  in  some  instances  in- 
volves far  more  than  a  jnerely  formal  analogy.  The  work  is  in 
some  measure  designed  as  a  sequel  to  Professor  Booties  Treatise  on 
Differential  Equations. 
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Cambridge  Senate-House  Problems  and  Riders, 

WITH  SOLUTIONS  :— 

i848-i85i.— PROBLEMS.  By  Ferrers  and  Jackson.  Bvo. 
cloth.     1 5 J.  (3d. 

1848-1851.— RIDERS.     By  Jameson.     Bvo.  cloth.     7^.  (id. 

1854.— PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS.  By  Walton  and 
Mackenzie.     8vo.  clotk     i-oj.  (d. 

J857.— PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS.  By  Campion  and 
Walton.     8vo.  cloth.     8j.  dd. 

1S60.— PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS.  By  Watson  and  Routh. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.     7^.  dd. 

1864.— PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS.  By  Walton  and  Wil- 
kinson.    8vo.  cloth.     loj-.  6(/. 

These  volumes  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  Teachers  and  Sttidents, 
as  indicating  the  style  and  range  of  mathematical  study  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Cambridge    and    Dublin    Mathematical    Journal. 

The  Complete  Work,  in  Nine  Vols.     Bvo.  clotli.     10/.  \os. 

Only  a  few  copies  remain  on  hand.  Among  contributors  to  this 
work  will  be  found  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Stokes,  Adams,  Boole,  Sir 
W,  R.  Hamilton,  De  Morgan,  Cayley,  Sylvester,  Jellett,  and  other 
distinguished  mathetnaticians. 

Cheyne.— Works  by  C.  H.  H.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.:— 
AN    ELEMENTARY    TREATISE    ON    THE    PLANETARY 
THEORY.     With  a  Collection  of  Problems.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.  cloth.     (>s.  (id. 

In  this  volume,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  a  treatise  on  the 
Planetary  theory,  which,  being  elementary  in  character,  shoidd  be 
so  far  complete  as  to  contain  all  that  is  usually  required  by  students 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  This  Editio7i  has  been  careftdly 
revised.  The  stability  of  the  Planetary  System  has  been  viore  fully 
treated,  and  an  elegant  geotnetrical  explanation  of  the  formtda  for 
the  secular  variation  of  the  node  and  inclination  has  been  in- 
troduced. 

THE    EARTH'S    MOTION    OF    ROTATION.       Crown    Bvo. 
3J.  (,d. 
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The  first  part  of  this  work  consists  of  an  application  of  the  method  of 
the  variation  of  elements  to  the  general  problem  of  rotation.  In  the 
second  part  the  general  rotation  f or mulce  are  applied  to  the  particular 
case  of  the  earth. 

Childe.— THE  SINGULAR  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ELLIP- 
SOID AND  ASSOCIATED  SURFACES  OF  THE  Nth 
DEGREE.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Childe,  M.A.,  Author  of 
"  Ray  Surfaces,"  "  Related  Caustics,"  &c.     8vo.     los.  ()d. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  develop  peculiarities  in  the  Ellipsoid ; 
and,  further,  to  establish  analogous  properties  in  the  tmlimited  con- 
generic series  of  which  this  reftiarkable  surface  is  a  constituent. 

DodgSOn. — AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  DETER- 
MINANTS, with  their  AppUcation  to  Simultaneous  Linear 
Eqiiations  and  Algebraical  Geometry.  By  Charles  L.  Dodgson, 
M.A.,  Student  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Chi-ist  Church, 
Oxford.     Small  4to.  cloth,     los.  6d. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  present  the  subject  as  a  continuous 
chain  of  argument,  separated  from  all  accessories  of  explanation 
oj  illustration.  All  such  explanation  and  illustration  as  s'ee^ned 
necessary  for  a  beginner  are  introduced  either  in  the  form  of 
foot-notes,  or,  where  that  would  have  occupied  too  much  room,  of 
Appendices. 

Earnshaw    (S.,    M.A.) — partial    differential 

EQUATIONS.  An  Essay  towards  an  entirely  New  Method  of 
Integrating  them.  By  S.  Earnshaw,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.     Sj. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  system  expounded  in  this  -work  is,  that  in  evejy 
equation,  whatever  be  the  number  of  original  independent  variables, 
the  work  of  integration  is  at  once  reduced  to  the  use  of  07ie  indepen- 
dent variable  only.  The  autho/s  object  is  merely  to  render  his 
viethod  thoroughly  intelligible.  The  various  steps  of  the  investiga- 
tion are  all  obedient  to  one  general  principle :  and  though  in  some 
degree  novel,  are  not  really  difficidt,  but  on  the  contrary  easy  when 
the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to  the  novelties  of  the  notation.  Many 
of  the  results  of  the  integrations  are  far  more  general  than  they  were 
in  the  shape  in  which  they  appeared  infor??ier  Treatises,  and  many 
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Equations  zvill  be  found  in  this  Essay  integrated  with  ease  infinite 
terms,  which  were  never  so  integrated  before. 

Ferrers.— AN  elementary  treatise  on  trilinear 

CO-ORDINATES,  the  Method  of  Reciprocal  Polars,  and  the 
Theory  of  Projectors.  By  the  Rev.  N.  M.  Ferrers,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  writing  on  this  subject  has  mainly  been  to 
place  it  on  a  basis  altogether  independent  of  the  ordinary  Cartesian 
system,  instead  of  7'egarding  it  as  only  a  special  form  of  Abridged 
Notation.     A  short  chapter  on  Determinants  has  been  introduced. 

Frost. — THE  FIRST  THREE  SECTIONS  OF  NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPIA.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Also  a  Collection 
of  Problems,  principally  intended  as  Examples  of  Newton's 
Methods.  By  Percival  Frost,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Mathematica;l  Lecturer  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Second  Edition.     8vo.  cloth.     \os.  6d. 

The  autho]-' s  principal  intention  is  to  explain  difficulties  which  may  be 
encountered  by  the  student  on  first  reading  the  Principia,  and  to 
illustrate  the  advantages  of  a  cat'eful  study  of  the  methods  employed 
by  Newton,  by  showing  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  applied  in 
the  solution  of  problems  ;  he  has  also  endeavoured  to  give  assistatice 
to  the  student  ivho  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics,  by  representing  in  a  geometrical  form  several  of  the 
processes  employed  in  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  in 
the  analytical  investigations  of  Dynamics. 

Frost  and  Wolstenholme. — A  TREATISE  ON  SOLID 
GEOMETRY.  By  Percival  Frost,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's 
College.     8vo.  cloth.     i%s. 

Intending  to  make  the  subject  accessible,  at  least  in  the  earlier  portiotis 
to  all  classes  of  students,  the  authors  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
completely  all  the  processes  which  are  7nost  useful  in  dealing  with 
ordinary  theorems  and  problems,  thus  directing  the  student  to  the 
selection  of  methods  tvhich  are  best  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  each 
problem.     In  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  subject,  they  have 
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considered  themselves  to  be  addressing  a  higher  class  of  students ; 
and  they  have  there  tried  to  lay  a  good  foundation  on  which  to 
build,  if  any  reader  shoidd  wish  to  pursue  the  scieizce  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  the  work  extends. 

Godfray. — Works    by    Hugh    Godfray,     M.A.,    Mathematical 
Lecturer  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  : — 

A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY,  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.     8vo.  cloth.      12s.  6d. 

This  book  embraces  all  those  branches  of  Astronomy  which  have,  frmn 
time  to  time,  been  recommended  by  the  Ca?nbridge  Board  of  Mathe- 
matical Studies :  but  by  far  the  larger  and  easier  portion,  adapted 
to  the  first  three  days  of  the  Examination  for  Honours,  may  be  read 
by  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  many  of  our  schools.  The  author's 
aim  has  been  to  convey  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena. '^ It  is  a  working  book,"  says  the  Guardian,  "taking 
Astronomy  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Mathematical  Sciences.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  book  which  is  not  likely  to  be  got  up  unintelligently." 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  LUNAR 
THEORY,  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Problem  up  to  the  time  of 
Newton.     Second  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     5^.  6d. 

These  pages  will,  it  is  hoped,  form  an  introdtiction  to  more  recondite 
works.  Difficulties  have  been  discussed  at  considerable  length.  The 
selection  of  the  method  followed  with  regard  to  analytical  solutions, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  Airy,  Herschell,  etc.,  was  made  on 
account  of  its  simplicity ;  it  is,  moreover,  the  method  which  has 
obtained  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  "As  an  eleinentary 
treatise  and  introduction  to  the  subject,  we  think  it  may  justly  claim 
to  supersede  all  former  ones." — London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
Phil.  Magazine. 

Green  (George).— mathematical  papers  of  the 

LATE  GEORGE  GREEN,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  N.  M.  Ferrers,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.     8vo.     15^. 

The  publication  of  this  book  may  be  opportime  at  present,  as  several 
of  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  directly  or  indirectly  concertied 
have   recently    been    introduced  into  the  cotirse  of  mathematical 
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study  at  Cambridge.  They  have  also  an  interest  as  being  the  work 
of  an  almost  entirely  self-taught  ?}iathe??iatical  genius.  The  Papers 
comprise  the  follaauing : — An  Essay  on  the  application  of  Mathe- 
matical Analysis  to  the  Theories  of  Electricity  and  Alagnetism — 
On  the  Laws  of  the  Equilibriu7n  of  Fluids  analogous  to  the  Electric 
Fluid — On  the  Determination  of  the  Attractiojts  of  Ellipsoids  of 
variable  Densities — -On  the  Motion  of  Waves  in  a  variable  Canal 
of  small  depth  and  width — On  the  Reflection  and  Refraction  of 
Sound —  On  the  Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Light  at  the  Common 
Surface  of  two  Non- Crystallized  Media — On  the  Propagation  of 
Light  in  Crystallized  Afedia — Researches  on  the  Vibrations  of  Pen- 
dulums in  Fluid  Media.  ' '  //  has  been  for  some  time  recognized 
that  Greenes  writings  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  mathematical 
productions  we  possess. " — Athenceum. 

Hemming.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE 
DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.  For  the 
Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  G.  W.  Hemming,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  with 
Corrections  and  Additions.     8vo.  cloth.     9^. 

"  There  is  no  book  in  common  use  from  which  so  clear  and  exact  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Calculus  can  be  so  readily  ob- 
tained."— Literary  Gazette. 

Jackson.— GEOMETRICAL  CONIC  SECTIONS.  An  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  in  which  the  Conic  Sections  are  defined  as  the 
Plane  Sections  of  a  Cone,  and  treated  by  the  Method  of  Projections. 
By  J.  Stuart  Jackson,  M.  A  ,  late  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College.     Crown  8vo.     4?.  bd. 

This  work  has  been  written  with  a  view  to  give  the  student  the  benefit 
of  the  Method  of  Projections  as  applied  to  the  Ellipse  and  Hyper- 
bola. When  this  method  is  admitted  into  the  treatment  of  Conic 
Sections  there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should  be  defined,  not 
with  reference  to  the  focus  and  directrix,  but  according  to  the 
original  definition  from  which  they  have  their  name,  as  Plane 
Sections  of  a  Cone.  This  method  is  calculated  to  produce  a  material 
simplification  in  the  treatment  of  these  cu?-ves  and  to  make  the  proof 
of  their  properties  more  easily  tmderstood  in  the  first  instance  and 
more  easily  remembered.  It  is  also  a  pozuerful  instrument  in  the 
solution  of  a  large  class  of  problems  relating  to  these  curves. 
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Morgan.— A  COLLECTION  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  EXAM- 
PLES IN  MATHEMATICS.  With  Answers.  By  H.  A. 
Morgan,  M.A.,  Sadlerian  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     6i'.  bd. 

This  book  contains  a  mimher  of  problems,  chiefly  elementary,  in  the 
Mathematical  subjects  usually  read  at  Cambridge.  They  have  been 
selected  from  the  Papers  set  during  late  years  at  Jesus  College.  Very 
feiu  of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  collections,  and  by  far  the 
larger  number  are  due  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  MathC' 
maticians  in  the  University. 

Newton's  Principia. — 4to.  cloth,    iis.  6d. 

It  is  a  suficient  guarantee  of  the  reliability  of  this  complete  edition  of 
N'ewton's  Principia  that  it  has  beett  printed  for  and  tinder  the  care 
of  Professor  Sir  William  Tho7?ison  and  Professor  Blackburn,  of 
Glasgow  University.  The  following  notice  is  prefixed : — "Finding 
that  all  the  editions  of  the  Principia  are  now  out  of  print,  we  have 
been  induced  to  reprint  Newton^ s  last  edition  [of  1 726]  without  note 
or  comtnent,  only  introducing  the  '  Cor7-igenda '  of  the  old  copy  and 
correcting  typographical  errors."  The  book  is  of  a  handsome  size, 
-with  large  type,  fine  thick  paper,  and  cleanly-cut  figU7'es,  and  is 
the  only  recent  edition  containing  the  zvhole  of  Neivtotis  great 
work. 

Parkinson. — Works  by  S.  Parkinson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  : — 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS.  For  the 
Use  of  the  Junior  Classes  at  the  University  and  the  Higher  Classes 
in  Schools.  With  a  Collection  of  Examples.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,     gs.  6d. 

In  preparing  a  fourth  edition  of  this  work  the  author  has  kept  the 
same  object  in  view  as  he  had  in  the  former  editions — namely,  to  in- 
clude in  it  such  portions  of  Theoretical  Mechanics  as  can  be  con- 
veniently investigated  withotit  the  use  of  the  Differential  Calculus, 
and  so  render  it  suitable  as  a  manual  for  the  junior  classes  in  the 
University  and  the  higher  classes  in  Schools.  With  one  or  two  short 
exceptions,  the  student  is  not  presumed  to  require  a  hiowledge  of  any 
branches  of  Mathematics  beyond  the  elements  of  Algebra,  Geometry, 
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Parkinson   {S.)— continued. 

and  Trigonometry.  Several  additional  propositions  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  complete, 
and  the  collection  of  Examples  and  Problems  has  been  largely  in- 
creased. 

A   TREATISE    ON   OPTICS.     Third   Edition,    revised   and   en- 
larged.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,     los.  6d. 

A  collection  of  Examples  and  Problems  has  been  appended  to  this  zvork, 
which  are  s?i_fficiently  numerous  and  varied  in  character  to  afford 
useful  exercise  for  the  student.  For  the  greater  part  of  them,  re- 
course has  been  had  to  the  Examination  Papers  set  in  the  University 
and  the  several  Colleges  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Phear. — elementary  hydrostatics,  with  Numerous 
Examples.  By  J.  B.  Phear,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth.     5^.  dd. 

This  edition  has  been  carefidly  revised  throughout,  and  many  nav 
Ilhistrations  and  Examples  added,  zvhich  it  is  hoped  will  increase 
its  usefidness  to  students  at  the  Universities  and  in  Schools.  In  ac- 
cordance with  suggestions  from  many  engaged  in  tuition,  answers  to 
all  the  Examples  have  been  given  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Pratt.— A  treatise  on  attractions,  LAPLACE'S 
FUNCTIONS,  AND  THE  FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTPI. 
By  John  H,  Pratt,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  Author  of 
"The  Mathematical  Principles  of  Mechanical  Philosophy. "  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     6s.  6d. 

The  author's  chief  design  in  this  treatise  is  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question,  '^Ilas  the  Earth  acquired  its  present  form  fro7n  being 
originally  in  a  fluid  state  ?"  This  edition  is  a  complete  revision  of 
the  former  ones. 

Puckle.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CONIC  SEC- 
TIONS AND  ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  With  numerous 
Examples  and  Hints  for  their  Solution  ;  especially  designed  for  the 
Use  of  Beginners.     By  G.   H.  Puckle,   M.A.,   Head  Master  of 
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Windermere     College.      New     Edition,     revised    and    enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.     ']s.  6d. 

This  luork  is  recommended  by  the  Syndicate  of  the  Cambridge  Local 
Mxaminations,  and  is  the  text-book  in  Harvard  University,  U.S. 
The  Athenseum  says  the  author  ' '  displays  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  difficulties  likely  to  be  felt,  together  with  a  singular 
aptitude  in  removing  them." 

Routh. — AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  DYNA- 
MICS OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  RIGID  BODIES.  With 
numerous  Examples.  By  Edward  John  Routh,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.      I4J-. 

In  this  edition  the  author  has  made  several  additions  to  each  chapter : 
he  has  tried,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  little  repetition,  to  make  each 
chapter,  as  far  as  possible,  co77iplete  in  itself,  so  that  all  that  relates 
to  any  one  part  of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  same  place.  This 
arrangement  will  enable  every  student  to  select  his  own  order  in 
zvhich  to  read  the  subject.  The  Examples  which  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  have  been  chiefly  selected  from  the  Examina- 
tion Papers  which  have  been  set  in  the  University  and  the  Colleges 
in  the  last  few  years. 

Smith's  (Barnard)  Works. — See  Epucational  Cata- 
logue. 

Smith  (J.  Brook.)— ARITHMETIC  IN  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE.  By  J.  Brook  Smith,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  Barrister-at-Law  ;  one  of  the  Masters  of 
Cheltenham  College.     Crown  8vo.     4^.  M. 

W7'ite7's  on  Arithmetic  at  the  present  day  feel  the  necessity  of  explaining 
the  principles  on  which  the  rules  of  the  subject  are  based,  but  few  as 
yet  feel  the  necessity  of  making  these  explanations  sti'ict  and  complete ; 
or,  failing  that,  of  distinctly  pointing  out  their  defective  character. 
If  the  science  of  Arithnetic  is  to  be  made  an  effective  instrument  in 
developing  and  strengthening  the  menial  poivers,  it  ought  to  be 
worked  out  rationally  and  conclusively ;  and  in  this  work  the 
author  has   endeavoured  to   reason   out  in   a  clear  and  accurate 
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manner  the  leading  propositions  of  the  science,  and  to  illustrate  and 
apply  those  propositions  in  practice.  In  the  practical  part  of  the 
subject  he  has  advanced  somewhat  beyond  the  majority  of  preceding 
writers ;  partindarly  in  Division,  in  Greatest  Common  Measure, 
in  Cube  Root,  in  the  chapters  on  Decimal  Money  and  the  Metric 
System,  and  more  especially  in  the  application  of  Decimals  to  Per- 
centages and  cognate  subjects.  Copious  examples,  original  and 
selected,  are  given. 

Snowball. — THE  elements  of  plane  and  spheri- 
cal TRIGONOMETRY  ;  with  the  Construction  and  Use  of 
Tables  of  Logarithms.  By  J.  C.  Snowball,  M.A.  Tenth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,     yj-.  6(/. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  the  text  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  careful  revision  ;  the  proofs  of  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant propositions  have  been  rendered  more  strict  and  general ;  and 
a  considerable  addition  of  ?nore  than  tivo  hundred  examples,  taken 
principally  from  the  questions  set  of  late. years  in  the  public  exami- 
nations of  the  University  and.  of  individual  Colleges,  has  been  made 
to  the  collection  of  Examples  and  Probleins  for p)ractice. 

Tait  and  Steele. — DYNAMICS  OF  A  PARTICLE.  With 
numerous  Examples.  By  Professor  Tait  and  Mr.  Steele.  New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,      tos.  6d. 

In  this  treatise  will  be  found  all  the  ordi7iary  propositions,  connected 
with  the  Dynamics  of  Particles,  which  can  be  conveniently  deduced 
without  the  zise  of  D'Aletnbej't's  Principle.  Throughout  the  book 
will  be  found  a  nutnber  of  illustrative  examples  introduced  in  the 
text,  and  for  the  most  part  completely  worked  out ;  others  with  occa- 
sional solutionis  or  hints  to  assist  the  student  are  appended  to  each 
chapter.  Dor  by  far  the  greater  portion'  of  these,  the  Cambridge 
Senate-Hoii.se  and  College  Examination  Papers  have  been  applied  to. 

Taylor. — GEOMETRICAL     CONICS  ;     including     Anharmonic 
Ratio  and  Projection,  with  numerous  Examples.     By  C.  Taylor, 
B.A.,  Scholar  of  St.   John's  College,    Cambridge.      Crown  8vo. 
cloth.     7j.  6d. 
This  work  contains  elementary  proofs  of  the  principal  jn'operties  0/ 

Conic  Sections,,  together  "ddth  chap'crs  on  Projection  and  Anharmonic 

Ratio. 
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Todhunter. — Works    by    I.    Todhunter,    M.A.,    F.R.S.,    of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  : — 

^^Perspicuous  language,  vigorous  investigations,  scrutiny  of  difficulties, 
and  metJiodical  treatment,  characterize  Mr.  Todhunter' s  works. ^^ — 
Civil  Engineer. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID;  MENSURATION  FOR 
BEGINNERS;  ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS;  TRIGO- 
NOMETRY FOR  BEGINNERS;  MECHANICS  FOR 
BEGINNERS. — See  Educational  Catalogue. 

ALGEBRA.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Fifth  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,     yj,  6^. 

This  work  contains  all  the  propositions  which  are  usually  incbtded  in 
elementary  treatises  on  Algebra,  and  a  large  number  of  Examples 
for  Exercise.  The  author  has  sought  to  render  the  work  easily  in- 
telligible to  students,  without  impairing  the  accuracy  of  the  demon- 
strations, or  contracting  the  limits  of  the  subject.  The  Examples, 
about  Sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  have  been  selected  with 
a  view  to  illustrate  every  part  of  the  subject.  The  work  will  be 
found  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  zvants  of  students  who  are  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher.  The  Anszvers  to  the  Examples,  with  hints 
for  the  solution  of  some  in  which  assistance  may  be  needed,  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  book.  In  the  present  edition  two  Nruo 
Chapters  and  Three  hundred  miscellaneous  Examples  have  been 
added.  '^  It  has  merits  which  tmquestionably  place  it  first  in  the 
class  to  zvhich  it  belongs." — Educator. 

KEY  TO  ALGEBRA  FOR  THE  USE  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
SCHOOLS.     Crown  8vo.     \os.  6d 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY  OF 
EQUATIONS.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
7^.  6d. 

This  treatise  contains  all  the  propositions  zvhich  are  usually  included 
in  elementary  treatises  on  the  theory  of  Eqtmtions,  together  with 
Examples  for  exercise.  These  have  been  selected  fro?n  the  College 
and  University  Exarnination  Papers,  and  the  residts  have  been 
given  when  it  appeared  necessary.  In  order  to  exhibit  a  compre- 
hensive viezu  of  the  subject,  the  treatise  includes  investigations  zvhich 
are  not  found  in  all  the  preceding  elementary  treatises,  and  also 
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some  mvestigations  ivhich  are  not  to  he  found  in  any  of  thetn.  For 
the  second  edition  the  work  has  been  revised  and  some  additiojts 
have  been  made,  the  most  important  being  an  account  of  the  Re- 
searches of  Professor  Sylvester  respecting  Neiuton's  Rule.  "  A 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  complete,  and  yet  not  too  elaborate  treatise." 
— Philosophical  Magazine. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  For  Schools  and  Colleges.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,     ^s. 

The  design  of  this  work  has  been  to  render  the  subject  intelligible 
to  beginners,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  the  student  the  oppoj'- 
tunity  of  obtaining  all  the  information  zuJiich  he  will  require  on 
this  branch  of  Mathematics.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  set 
of  Exampi.es :  those  which  are  entitled  Miscellaneous  Examples, 
together  with  afe%u  in  some  of  the  other  sets,  may  be  advantageously 
reserved  by  the  student  for  exercise  after  he  has  made  some  progress 
in  the  subject.  In  the  Second  Edition  the  hints  for  the  solution  of 
the  Exa'mples  have  been  co7isidei-ably  increased. 

A  TREATISE  ON  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged.     Crowai  8vo.  cloth.     4^.  dd. 

The  present  zaork  is  constructed  on  the  same  plait  as  the  treatise  on 
Plane  Ti-igonometry,  to  which  it  is  intended  as  a  sequel.  In  the 
account  of  Napier's  Rules  of  circular  parts,  an  explanation  has 
been  given  of  a  method  of  proof  devised  by  Napier,  which  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  most  modern  writers  on  the  subject.  Con- 
siderable labour  has  been  bestotved  on  the  text  in  order  to  render  it 
comprehensive  and  accumte,  and  the  Examples  (selected  chiefly 
from  College  Examination  Papers)  have  all  been  carefully  verified. 
"Tor  educational  purposes  this  work  seems  to  be  superior  to  any 
others  on  the  subject." — Critic. 

PLANE  CO-ORDINATE  GEOMETRY,  as  applied  to  the  Straight 
Line  and  the  Conic  Sections.  With  numerous  Examples.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     7^^.  6d. 

The  author  has  here  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  a  simple 
manner  for  the  benefit  of  beginners,  and  at  the  same  time  to  include 
in  one  volume  all  that  students  usually  require.  In  addition, 
therefore,  to  the  propositions  which  have  always  appeared  in  such 
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treatises,  he  has  introduced  the  methods  of  abridged  notation, 
which  are  of  more  recent  origin :  these  methods,  which  are  of  a 
less  ele77ientary  character  than  the  rest  of  the  work,  are  placed  in 
separate  chapters,  and  viay  be  omitted  by  the  student  at  first. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS. 
With  numerous  Examples.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
IOJ-.  dd. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  in  the  present  work  to  exhibit  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  Differential  Calcidus  on  the  method  of  limits. 
Jit-  the  more  elementary  poj-tions  he  has  entered  into  considerable 
detail  in  the  explanations,  with  the  hope  that  a  reader  who  is  without 
the  assistance  of  a  tutor  may  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  competent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject.  The  method  adopted  is  that  of  Dif- 
ferential Coefficients.  To  the  different  chapters  are  appended 
Examples  sifficiently  numerous  to  render  another  book  unnecessary ;  ■ 
these  Examples  being  mostly  selected  from  College  Examination 
Papers.  This  and  the  foil ozving  work  have  been  translated  into 
Italian  by  Professor  Battaglini,  who  in  his  Preface  speaks  thus : — 
" /«  publishing  this  tra7islatioit  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calcidus  of  Mr.  Todhu7tter,  we  have  had  no  other  object  tha7i  to 
add  to  the  books  which  a7'e  i7i  the  haitds  of  the  students  of  ozir  U7ii- 
ve7'sities,  a  work  re77iarkable  for  the  clear7tess  of  the  exposition,  the 
rigour  of  the  demo7tstratio7zs,  the  just  proportio7i  m  the  paints,  and 
the  rich  store  of  exa77iples  zuhich  offer  a  la7ge  field  for  useful 
exercise." 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  AND  ITS 
APPLICATIONS.  With  numerous  Examples.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.      los.  6d. 

This  is  desig7ied  as  a  work  at  07ice  ele77ie7itary  and  complete,  adaptea 
for  the  use  of  begi7i7ie7's,  and  sufficie72t  for  the  wants  of  advanced 
stude7its.  In  the  selection  of  the  p7'opositio7is,  a7id  in  the  mode  of 
establishing  ther7i,  it  has  been  sought  to  exhibit  the  principles  clearly, 
a7id  to  illustrate  all  their  itiost  i77ip07'ta7it  i-esidts.  The  p7-ocess  of 
s7ii7i77iation  has  been  repeatedly  b7-ought  fonva7'd,  "with  the  viezu 
of  secttTmg  the  attention  of  the  studetit  to  the  notions  which  for77i  the 
t7-ue  fpundati.071  of  the  Calculus  itself  as  well  as  of  its  77tost 
valuable  appUcatio-ns.    Eve/y,  cdtempt  has  been  made  to  explain  those. 
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difficulties  which  usually  pei'plex  beginners,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  limits  of  integrations.  A  new  fnethod  has  been  adopted  in 
regard  to  the  transformation  of  multiple  integrals.  The  last  chapter 
deals  with  the  Calctilus  of  Variations.  A  large  collection  of  Exer- 
cises, selected  from  College  Examination  Papers,  has  been  appended 
to  the  several  chaptei's. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  OF  THREE 
DIMENSIONS,     Second  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    4J, 

A  TREATISE  ON  ANALYTICAL  STATICS.  With  numerous 
Examples.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth.     \os.  6d. 

In  this  zuork  on  Statics  (treating  of  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  0 
bodies)  will  be  found  all  the  propositions  zvhich  usually  appear  in 
treatises  on  Theoretical  Statics.  To  the  different  chapters  Examples 
are  appended,  which  have  been  principally  selected  from  University 
Examination  Papers.  In  the  Third  Edition  many  additions  have 
been  made,  in  o?'der  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  subject  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF 
PROBABILITY,  from  the  Time  of  Pascal  to  that  of  Laplace. 
8vo.      \%s. 

The  sidject  of  this  work  has  high  claims  to  consideration  on  account 
of  the  subtle  problems  which  it  involves,  the  valuable  contrib?.ttions 
to  analysis  which  it  has  produced,  its  important  practical  applica- 
tions, and  the  ejninence  of  those  who  have  cultivated  it ;  nearly 
every  great  mathematician  within  the  range  of  a  century  and 
a  hcdf  comes  under  consideration  in  the  course  of  the  history.  The 
author  has  endeavoured  to  be  quite  accurate  in  his  statements,  and 
to  reproduce  the  essential  elements  of  the  original  works  which  he 
has  analysed.  Besides  being  a  history,  the  work  may  claim  the  title 
of  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Probability,  for  it 
assumes  in  the  reader  only  so  much  knowledge  as  can  be  gained  fo-om 
an  elementajy  book  on  Algebra,  and  introduces  him  to  almost  evejy 
process  and  every  special  problem  which  the  literature  of  the  subject 
can  furnish. 

RESEARCHES  IN  THE  CALCULUS  OF  VARIATIONS, 
Principally  on  the  Theory  of  Discontinuous  Solutions  :  An  Essay 
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to  which  the   Adams'    Prize   was   awarded   in   the   Univers'ty  of 
Cambridge  in  1871.     8vo.     6s. 

The  subject  of  this  Essay  was  prescribed  in  the  following  terms  by  the 
Exa7niners : — 'M  determination  of  the  circumstances  under  which 

.  discontinuity  of  any  kind  presents  itself  in  the  solution  of  a  problem 
of  maximum  or  minimum  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations,  and 
applications  to  particular  instances.  It  is  expected  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  instances  should  be  exemplified  as  far  as  possible  geO' 
metrically,  and  that  attention  be  especially  directed  to  cases  of  real  or 
supposed  failure  of  the  Calculus."  While  the  Essay  is  thus  mainly 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  discontinuous  solutions,  various 
other  questions  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations  are  examined  and 
elucidated ;  and  the  aidhor  hopes  he  has  definitely  contributed  to  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of  this  refined  depart- 
jnent  of  analysis. 

Wilson  (W.  P.) — A  TREATISE  ON  DYNAMICS.  By 
W.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  8vo. 
9^.  6d. 

Wolstenholme.— A  BOOK  OF  MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS,  on  Subjects  included  in  the  Cambridge  Course. 
By  Joseph  Wolstenholme,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  some 
time  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and  lately  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics at  Christ's  College.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     Sj.  6d. 

Contents  : — Geometry  (Euclid) — Algebra — Plane  Tj-igonometry — 
Geometrical  Conic  Sections — Analytical  Conic  Sections — Theory  of 
Equations — Differential  Calculus — Integral  Calculus — Solid  Geo- 
metry— Statics — Elementary  Dynamics — Nezvton — Dynamics  of  a 
Point — -Dynamics  of  a  Rigid  Body — Hydrostatics — Geometrical 
Optics — Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Plane  Astronotny.  In  some 
/Cases  the  author  has  prefixed  to  certain  classes  of  problems  frag- 
mentary notes  on  the  mathematical  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 
■'■'  ytidicious,  syvnnetrical,  and  well  arranged," — Guardian. 
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Airy  (G.  B.) — POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  With  Illustrations. 
By  G,  B.  Airy,  Astronomer  Royal.  Seventh  'and  cheaper  Edition. 
l8mo.  cloth.     4^.  dd. 

This  work  consists  of  Six  Lectures,  "which  are  intended  '^  to  explain 
to  intelligent  persons  the  principles  on  which  the  instruments  of  an 
Observatory  are  constructed  (omitting  all  details,  so  far  as  they  are 
tnerely  subsidiary),  and  the  principles  on  which  the  observations 
made  with  these  instruments  aj'e  treated  for  deduction  of  the  distances 
and  weights  of  the  bodies  of  the  Solar  Systetn,  and  of  a  few  stars, 
omitting  all  minutice  of  formulce,  and  all  troublesome  details  of 
calculation."  The  speciality  of  this  volume  is  the  direct  reference  of 
every  step  to  the  Observatory,  and  the  full  description  of  the  methods 
and  instruments  of  observation, 

Bastian    (H.   C.    M.D.,    F.R.S.)— THE  MODES   OF 

ORIGIN  OF  LOWEST  ORGANISMS  :  Including  a  Discussion 
of  the  Experiments  of  M.  Pasteur,  and  a  reply  to  some  Statements 
by  Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndall.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.  D. ,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  University 
College,  London,  etc.     Crown  8vo.     4^'.  ^d. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  fragment  of  the  evidence  which  will  be 
embodied  in  a  mtich  larger  work — 7iow  alt?iost  completed — relating  to 
the  nature  and  origin  of  living  matter,  and  in  favour  of  ivhat  is 
termed  the  Physical  Doctrine  of  Life.  ' '  It  is  a  work  worthy  of  the 
highest  respect,  and  places  its  author  in  the  very  first  class  of  scientific 
physicians.  .  .  .  It  woidd  be  difficult  to  name  an  instance  in  which 
skill,  knowledge,  perseverance,  and  great  reasoning  power  have  been 
more  happily  applied  to  the  investigation  of  a  complex  biological 
problem." — British  Medical  Journal. 
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Birks  (R.  B.) — ON  MATTER  AND  ETHER  ;  or,  The  Secret 
Laws  of  Physical  Change.  By  Thomas  RaWson  Birks,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Kelshall,  Herts,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.      Crown  8vo.     5^.  6^. 

77?^  author  believes  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  ,  besides  matter, 
a  luminous  ether,  of  immense  elastic  force,  supplies  the  tyue  and  suf- 
ficient key  to  the  remaining  secrets  of  inorganic  matter,  of  the  phe- 
nomena  of  light,  electricity,  etc.  In  this  treatise  the  author  endea- 
vours first  tofor??i  a  clear  and  definite  conception  with  regard  to  the 
real  nature  both  of  matter  and  ether,  and  the  laws  of  tnutual  action 
tvhich-  must  be  supposed  to  exist  betzveen  them.  He  then  endeavours 
to  trace  out  the  main  consequences  of  the  fundamental  hypothesis, 
and  their  correspondence  with  the  known  phenoviena  of  physical 
change. 

Blanford  (W.  T.)— GEOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY  OF 
ABYSSINIA.     By  W.  T.  .Blanford.    8vo.    2\s. 

This  work  contains  an  account  of  the  Geological  and  Zoological  Obser- 
vations made  by  the  author  in  Abyssinia,  when  acco^npanying  the 
British  Army  on  its  march  to  Magdala  and  back  in  1 868,  and 
during  a  short  journey  in  No7'thern  Abyssinia,  after  the  departure 
of  the  troops.  Part  I.  Pei'sonal  Narrative ;  Part  II.  Geology ; 
Part  III.  Zoology.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Geological 
Map.  "The  result  of  his  labours,"  the  Kc2.A&vs\y  says,  "is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  the  country. " 

Cooke  (Josiah  P.,  Jun.)— FIRST  principles  OF 
CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jmi., 
Ervine  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  Harvard  College. 
Crown  8vo.     \2s. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  book  is  to  pi'esent  the  philosophy  of 
Chemistry  in  such  afortn  that  it  can  be  made  with  profit  the  subject 
of  College  recitations,  and  furnish  the  teacher  with  the  means  of 
testing  the  sttident's  faithfulness  and  ability.  With  this  view  the 
subject  has  been  developed  in  a  logical  order,  and  the  principles  of 
the  science  are  taught  independently  of  the  experimental  evidence  on 
which  they  rest. 
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Cooke  {M.  C.)— HANDBOOK  OF  BRITISH  FUNGI, 
with  Ml  descriptions  of  all  the  Species,  and  Illustrations  of  the 
Genera.     By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.     Two  vols,  crown  8vo.     2/\s. 

Dm'ing  the  thirty-five  years  that  have  el-apsed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  last  complete  Mycologic  Flora  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  revise 
it,  to  incorporate  species  since  discoz'ered,  and  to  bring  it  ztp,  to  the 
standard  of  modern  science.  No  apology,  therefore,  is  necessary  for 
the  present  effort,  since  all  will  admit  that  the  want  of  such  a 
manual  has  long  been  felt,  and  this  work  makes  its  appearance 
under  the  advantage  that  it  seeks  to  occupy  a  place  zvhich  has  long 
been  -vacant.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  the  work  worthy 
of  confidence,  and,  by  the  publication  of  an  occasional  supplement, 
it  is  hoped  to  maintain  it  for  many  years  as  the  ^^  Handbook" 
for  every  student  of  British  Fungi.  Appended  is  a  co??iplete  alpha- 
betical Index  of  all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  Fungi 
noticed  in  the  text.  The  book  contains  \oo  figures.  "  Will  main.- 
tain  its  place  as  the  standard  English  book,  ott  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats,  for  many  years  to  come.''' — Standard. 

Dawson  (J.  W.)— ACADIAN  GEOLOGY.  The  Geologic 
Structure,  Organic  Remains,  and  Mineral  Resources  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  By  John 
William  Dawson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Principal  and 
Vice- Chancellor  of  M'Gill  College  and  University,  Montreal,  &c. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With  a  Geological  Map 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     8vo.      i8j. 

The  object  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  the  people  of  the  districts  to  which  it  relates,  a  popiclar 
account  of  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  the  geology  and  mineral 
resources  of  their  country,  and  at  the  same  tiine  to  give  to  geologists 
in  other  countries  a  connected  view  of  the  sti'ucture  of  a  very  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  American  Continent,  in  its  relation  to 
general  and  theoretical  Geology.  In  the  present  edition,  it  is  hoped  this 
design  is  still  more  completely  fulfilled,  with  reference  to  the  preseitf 
more  advanced  condition  of  knowledge.  •  The.  atithor'Iias  endea- 
voured to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  fossils  of  the 
region  in  such  a  77ianner  as  to  be  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers, 
and  has  devoted  much  attention  to  all  questions  relating  to  the  nature 
and  present  or  prospective  value  of  deposits  of  useful  minerals. 
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Besides  a  large  coloured  Geological  Map  of  the  district,  the  work 
is  illustrated  by  upwards  of  260  cuts  of  sections,  fossils,  animals, 
etc.  ' '  The  book  2vill  doubtless  fnd  a  place  in  the  library,  not  only 
of  the  scientific  geologist,  but  also  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  the  in- 
dustrial progress  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Acadian  pro- 
vinces.''^— Mining  Journal.  'M  style  at  once  popular  and  scientific. 
.  .  .  A  valuable  addition  to  otir  store  of  geological  knowledge." — 
Guardian. 

Flower  (W.  H.) — AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OSTE- 
OLOGY OF  THE  MAMMALIA.  Being  the  substance  of  the 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  in  1870,  By  W.  H.  Flower,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Globe  8vo.     7^.  dd. 

Although  the  present  work  contains  the  substance  of  a  Course  of  LectureSy 
the  form  has  been  changed,  so  as  the  better  to  adapt  it  as  a  hand- 
book for  students.  Theoretical  vieivs  have  been  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded: and  while  it  is  impossible  in  a  scientific  treatise  to  avoid  the 
employment  of  technical  terms,  it  has  been  the  author's  endeavour  to 
use  no  moj'e  than  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  exercise  due  care  in 
selecting  only  those  that  seem  most  appropriate,  or  which  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  op  general  adoption.  With  a  very  fna  excep- 
tions the  illustrations  have  been  drawn  expressly  for  this  work  from 
specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Galton. — Works  by  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.  :— 

METEOROGRAPHICA,  or  Methods  of  Mapping  the  Weather. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  600  Printed  Lithographic  Diagrams. 
4to.     9J-. 

As  Mr.  Galton  entertains  strong  views  on  the  necessity  of  Meteorolo- 
gical Charts  and  Maps,  he  determined,  as  a  practical  proof  of  what 
could  be  done,  to  chart  the  entire  area  of  Europe,  so  far  as  meteorological 
stations  extend,  during  one  month,  viz.  the  month  of  December,  1861. 
Mr.  Galton  got  his  data  from  authorities  in  every  paii  of  Britain 
and  the  Continent,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  has  here  drawn  up 
nearly  a  hundred  different  Maps  and  Charts,  showing  the  state  of 
the  weather  all  over  JEurope  during  the  above  period.  "  If  the 
various  Governments  and  scientific  bodies  would  perform  for  the 
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Galton  {¥.)— continued. 

tahole  world  for  tioo  or  three  yeats  what,  at  a  great  cost  and  labour, 
Mr.  Galton  has  done  for  a  paH  of  Europe  for  one  month.  Meteoro- 
logy would  soofz  cease  to  be  made  a  Joke  of." — Spectator. 

HEREDITARY    GENIUS  :   An  Inquiry  into  its  Laws  and  Con- 
sequences.    Demy  8vo.     12s. 

''  J  propose,"  the  author  says,  ^^  to  show  in  this  book  that  a  man's 
natural  abilities  are  derived  by  inheritance,  tinder  exactly  the  same 
limitations  as  are  the  form  aitd  physical  features  of  the  whole  organic 
world.  I  shall  shozu  that  social  agencies  of  an  ordinary  character, 
whose  influences  are  little  suspected,  are  at  this  moment  zvorking 
toivards  the  degradation  of  human  nature,  and  that  other's  are 
'working  taivards  its  improvement.  The  genercd plan  of  my  argu- 
ment is  to  shoiv  that  high  reputation  is  a  pretty  accurate  test  of  high 
ability  ;  next,  to  discuss  the  relationships  of  a  large  body  of  fairly 
eminent  men,  and  to  obtain  from  these  a  general  survey  of  the  laivs 
of  heredity  in  respect  of  genius.  Then  will  follo^iu  a  short  chapter, 
by  way  of  comparison,  on  the  hereditary  transmission  of  physical 
gifts,  as  deduced  from  the  relationships  of  certain  classes  of  oarsmen 
and  wrestlers.  Lastly,  1  shall  collate  my  results  and  draw  conclu- 
sions." The  Times  calls  it  "«  jnost  able  and  most  interesting 
book;"  and  Mr:.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Descent  of  Man"  (vol.  \.p.  ill), 
says,  "  We  kno7.v,  through  the  admirable  labours  of  Mr.  Galton, 
that  Genius  tends  to  be  inherited." 

Geikie(A.)— SCENERY  of  SCOTLAND,  Viewed  in  Connec- 
tion  with  its  Physical  Geography.  With  Illustrations  and  a  new 
Geological  Map.  By  Archibald  Geikie,  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Crown  8vo.     \os.  6d. 

"  We  can  confidently  reco?nviejtd  Mr.  Geikie' s  woi-k  to  those  who  zoish 
to  look  belozu  the  surface  and  read  the  physical  history  of  the  Scenery 
of  Scotland  by  the  light  of  modern  science." — Saturday  Review. 
^^  Amusing,  picttiresque,  and  instructive." — Times. 

Hooker    (Dr.)— the    student's    flora    of    the 

BRITISH  islands.  By  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
M.D.,  D.C.L.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Globe  8vo. 
lOi-.  6d, 
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The  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  students  atid field-batanists  with  a 
fuller  account  of  the  Plants  of  the  British  Islands  than  the  manuals 
hithei'to  in  use  ai?n  at  giving.  The  Ordinal,  Generic,  and  Specific 
characters  have  been  re-ivi'itten,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  original, 
and  drazvn from  living  or  dried  specimens,  or  both.  "  Cannot  fail  to 
perfectly  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended." — Land  and 
Water.  ' '  Containing  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  manual  of  the 
kind  that  has  yet  appeared." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Huxley  (Professor). — LAY  SERMONS,  ADDRESSES, 
AND  REVIEWS.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D,,  F.R.S.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     "js.  6d. 

Fourteen  Discourses  on  the  followiitg  subjects: — (i)  On  the  Advisable- 
ness  of  Improving  Natural  Knowledge: — (2)  Emancipation — • 
Black  and  White: — (3)  A  Liberal  Education,  and  where  to  find 
it: — (4)  Scientific  Education : — (5)  On  the  Educational  Value  of 
the  Natural  History  Sciences :— (6)  On  the  Study  of  Zoology: — 
(7)  On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life:— {^)  The  Scientific  Aspects  of 
Positivism: — (9)  On  a  Piece  of  Chalk: — (10)  Geological  Coiztem- 
poraneity  and  Persistent  Types  of  Life: — (ll)  Geological  Reform: — 
(12)  The  Origin  of  Species :  —  {l'^  Criticisms  on  the  ^^  Origin  of 
Species:" — (14)  On  Descartes^  ^^  Discourse  touching  the  Method  of 
using  Onds  Reason  rightly  and  of  seeking  Scientific  Truth."  The 
momentous  influence  exercised  by  Mr.  Huxley's  writings  on  physical, 
mental,  and  social  science  is  universally  acknowledged ;  his  works 
must  be  studied  by  all  who  would  comprehend  the  various  drifts  of 
modern  thought. 

ESSAYS  SELECTED  FROM  LAY  SERMONS,  ADDRESSES, 
AND  REVIEWS.     Crown  8vo.     \s. 

This  volume  includes  Numbers  1,  3,  4,  *],  8,  and  14,  of  the  above. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Fourteenth  Thousand.      i8mo.  cloth,     a^s.  6d. 

This  book  describes  and  explains,  in  a  series  of  graduated  lessons,  the 
principles  of  Hu7nan  Physiology,  or  the  Structure  and  Functions 
of  the  Hunian  Body.  The  first  lesson  supplies  a  general  vieiv  of 
the  subject.  This  is  followed  by  sections  on  the  Vascular  or  Venous 
System,  and  the  Circulation  ;  the  Blood  and  the  Ly?nph  ;  Respira- 
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Hon  :  Sources  of  Loss  and  of  Gain  to  the  Blood ;  the  Function  of 
Alimentation ;  Motion  and  Locomotion;  Sensations  and  Sensory 
Organs  ;  the  Organ  of  Sight ;  the  Coalescence  of  Sensations  with 
one  another  and  with  other  States  of  Consciousness  ;  the  Nervous 
System  and  Innervation ;  Histology,  or  the  Minute  Strticture  of 
the  Tissues.  A  Table  of  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Constants 
is  appended.  The  lessons  are  fully  illustrated  by  numerous  en 
gravings.  ^'' Pure  gold  throughout." — Guardian.  "  Unquestion- 
ably the  clearest  and  most  complete  elementary  treatise  on  this  subject 
that  we  possess  ijt  any  language." — Westminster  Review. 

Kirchhoff  (G.)— RESEARCHES  ON  THE  SOLAR  SPEC- 
TRUM, and  the  Spectra  of  the  Chemical  Elements.  By.  G. 
Kirchhoff,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
Second  Part.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  Sanction,  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1862,  by  Henry  R. 
RoscOE,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Owens 
College,  Manchester. 

'  'It  is  to  Kirchhoff  we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  best  and  most  accurate 
observations  of  these  phenomena." — -Edin.  Review.  "  This  memoir 
seems  almost  indispensable  to  every  Spectrum  observer." — Philo- 
sophical Magazine. 

Lockyer  (J.  N.)— ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  AS- 
TRONOMY. With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  J.  NoRMAN 
Lockyer,  F.R.S.     Eighth  Thousand.     i8mo.     iyS.dd. 

The  author  has  here  aimed  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  to  szipply  facts,  and  ideas  foujided  on  the  facts,  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  subsequent  study  and  discussion.  The  chapters  treat  of  the 
Stars  and  Nebula: ;  the  Sun;  the  Solar  Sy stein  ;  Apparent  Move- 
ments of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  ;  the  Measurement  of  Time;  Light; 
the  Telescope  and  Spectroscope;  Apparent  Places  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies  ;  the  Real  Distances  and  Dimensions  ;  Universal  Gi-avitation. 
The  most  recent  Astronomical  Discoveries  are  incorporated.  Mr. 
Lockyer' s  work  supplements  that  of  the  Astronomer  Royal.  ' '  The 
book  is  full,  clear,  sound,  and  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  as  a 
popular  exposition,  but  as  a  scientific  'Index.'' — Athenseum. 
"  The  most  fascinating  of  elementary  books  on  the  Sciences." — 
Nonconformist. 
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Macmillan  (Rev.  Hugh). — For  other  Works  by  the  same 
Author,  see  Theological  Catalogue. 

HOLIDAYS  ON  HIGH  LANDS  ;  or,  Rambles  and  Incidents  in 
search  of  Alpine  Plants.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,     ds. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  impart  a  general  idea  of  the  origin,  cha- 
racter, and  distribution  of  those  rare  and  beautiful  Alpine  plants 
which  occur  on  the  British  hills,  and  which  are  found  almost  every- 
where on  the  lofty  mountain  chains  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  In  the  first  three  chapters  the  peculiar  vegetation  of  the 
Highland  mountains  is  fully  described ;  while  in  the  remaining 
chapters  this  vegetation  is  traced  to  its  northern  cradle  in  the  moun- 
tains of  No')  way,  and  to  its  southern  European  termination  in  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland.  The  information  the  author  has  to  give  is 
conveyed  in  a  setting  of  personal  adventure.  "One  of  the  most 
charming  books  op  its  kind  ever  written." — Literary  Churchman. 
"Mr.  MJ  s  glowing  pictures  of  Scandinavian  scenery." — Saturday 
Review. 

FOOT-NOTES    FROM    THE    PAGE    OF    NATURE.      With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo.     $s. 

"  Those  who  have  derived  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  study  of  flowers 
and  ferns — subjects,  it  is  pleasing  to  find,  now  everywhere  popular 
— by  descending  Icmier  into  the  arcana  of  the  vegetable  kiitgdom, 
will  find  a  still  more  interesting  and  delightful  field  of  research  in 
the  objects  brought  under  review  in  the  following  pages." — Preface. 
"  The  naturalist  and  the  botanist  zuill  delight  in  this  volume,  and 
those  who  understand  little  of  the  scientific  parts  of  the  work  will 
linger  over  the  mysterious  page  of  nature  here  unfolded  to  their 
view." — ^John  Bull. 

Mansfield  (C.  B.)— a  THEORY  OF  SALTS.  A  Treatise 
on  the  Constitution  of  Bipolar  (two-membered)  Chemical  Com- 
pounds. By  the  late  Charles  Blachford  Mansfield.  Crown, 
8vo.     14s-. 

"Mansfield,"  says  the  editor,  "wrote  this  book  to  defend  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  fact  of  voltaic  decomposition  afforded  the  trtie  indi- 
cation, if  properly  interpreted,  of  the  nature  of  the  saline  structure, 
and  of  the  atomicity  of  the  elements  that  built  it  up.  No  chemist 
ivill  peruse  this  book  ivithout  feeling  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  an 
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original  thinker,  zvhose  pages  are  continually  suggestive,  evert 
though  their  general  argument  may  not  be  entirely  conctirrent  in 
direction  ivith  that  of  modern  chemical  thought." 

Mivart  (St.  George). — on  the  genesis  of  species. 

By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  Second  Edition, 
to  which  notes  have  been  added  in  reference  and  reply  to  Darwin's^ 
"Descent  of  Man."     With  numerous  Illustrations,     pp.  xv.  296. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  support  the  doctrine  that  the  various 
species  have  been  evolved  by  ordinary  natural  laws  (for  the  most 
part  unknown)  controlled  by  the  subordinate  action  of  ''^natural 
selection"  and  at  the  same  time  to  remind  some  that  there  is  and 
can  be  absolutely  nothing  in  physical  science  which  forbids  them  to 
regard  those  natural  laws  as  acting  with  the  Divine  concurrence, 
and  in  obedience  to  a  creative  fiat  originally  imposed  on  the  primeval 
cosmos,  " in  the  beginning"  by  its  Creator,  its  Upholder,  and  its 
Lord.  Nearly  fifty  woodcuts  illustrate  the  letter-press,  and  a  com- 
plete index  makes  all  references  extremely  easy.  Canon  Kingsley, 
in  his  address  to  the  '■'■  Devonshire  Association,"  says,  ^^ Let  me  re- 
commend earnestly  to  you,  as  a  spechnen  of  what  can  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  the  '  Genesis  of  Species,'  by  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart, 
F.R.S.,  a  book  which  I  am  happy  to  say  has  been  received  elsewhere 
as  it  has  deserved,  and,  I  trust,  will  be  received  so  among  you." 
^' In  no  work  in  the  English  language  has  this  great  controversy 
been  treated  at  once  with  the  same  broad  and  zngorous  grasp 
of  facts,  and  the  same  liba-al  and  candid  temper." — Saturdays 
Review. 

Nature. — a  WEEKLY  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF 
SCIENCE.  Published  every  Thursday.  Price  i^d.  Monthly 
Parts,  IS.  4d.  and  is.  Sd. ;  Half-yearly  Volumes,  lOi'.  6d.  Cases  for 
binding  vols.  is.  6d. 

^'Backed  by  many  of  the  best  names  among  English  philosophers,  and 
by  a  few  equally  valuable  supporters  in  America  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe." — Saturday  Review.  "  This  able  and  well-edited 
yournal,  which  posts  up  the  science  of  the  day  promptly,  and 
promises  to  be  of  signal  service  to  students  and  savants." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 
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Oliver.— Works  by  Daniel  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  University  College,  London,  and  Keeper  of  the  Herba- 
rium and  Library  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  : — 

LESSONS    IN   ELEMENTARY   BOTANY.     With  nearly  Two 
Hundred  Illustrations.     Twelfth  Thousand.     i8mo  cloth.     45-.  bd. 

This  book  is  designed  to  teach  the  ele?nents  of  Botany  on  Professor 
Henslow'  s  plan  of  selected  Types  and  by  the  use  of  Schedules.  The 
earlier  chapters,  embracing  the  elements  of  Structural  and  Physio- 
logical Botany,  introduce  us  to  the  methodical  study  of  the  Ordinal 
Types.  The  concbiding  chapters  are  entitled,  "  How  to  Dry 
Plants  "  and  "  How  to  Describe  Plants. "  A  valuable  Glossary  is 
appended  to  the  volume.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work  free  use 
has  been  made  of  the  manuscript  materials  of  the  late  Professor 
Henslow. 
FIRST     BOOK     OF     INDIAN     BOTANY.       With    numerous 

Illustrations.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

This  manual  is,  in  substance,  the  author's  ^'  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Botany,"  adapted  for  use  in  India.  In  prepa7'ing  it  he  has  had  in 
view  the  tvant,  often  felt,  of  some  handy  resumd  of  Indinn  Botany, 
which  might  be  se7"diceable  not  only  to  residents  of  India,  but  also  to 
any  one  about  to  proceed  thither,  desirous  of  getting  some  pre- 
liminary  idea  of  the  botany  of  the  country.  It  contains  a  wel'.-- 
digested  summary  of  all  essential  knowledge  pertaining  to  Indian 
Botany,  wrought  out  in  accordance  with  the  best  principles  of 
scientific  arrangement." — Allen's  Indian  Mail. 

Penrose  (F.  C.)— ON  A  method  of  predicting  by 

GRAPHICAL    CONSTRUCTION,    OCCULT ATIONS     OF 
STARS  BY   THE   MOON,  AND   SOLAR  ECLIPSES  FOR- 
ANY  GIVEN  PLACE.     Together  with  more  rigorous  methods 
for  the  Accurate  Calculation  of  Longitude.     By  F.  C.  Penrose, 
F.R.A.S.     With  Charts,  Tables,  etc.     4to.     \7.s. 

The  author  believes  that  if,  by  a  graphic  method,  the  prediction  of 
occultatio7is  can  be  rendered  more  inviting,  as  well  as  more  expedi- 
tious, than  by  the  inethod  of  calculation,  it  may  prove  acceptable  to 
the  jiauticcd profession  as  xvell  as  to  scientific  travellers  or  amateurs. 
The  author  has  endeavoured  to  make  the  whole  process  as  intelli- 
gible as  possible,  so  that  the  beginner,  instead  of  merely  having  to 
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follow  directions  imperfectly  understood,  may  readily  coiuprehend 
the  meaning  of  each  step,  and  be  able  to  illustrate  the  practice  by  the 
theory.  Besides  all  necessary  charts  and  tables,  the  work  contains 
a   large    number    of  skeleton  for7ns  for  working   out   cases   in 

practice. 

RoSCOe. — Works  by  Henry   E.    Roscoe,   F.R.S.,    Professor    of 
Chemistry  in  Owens  College,  Manchester  : — 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC 
AND  ORGANIC.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Chromo- 
litho  of  the  Solar  Spectrum,  and  of  the  Alkalies  and  Alkaline 
Earths.  New  Edition.  Thirty-first  Thousand.  l8mo.  cloth. 
4J.  6d. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  author  to  arrange  thi  most  imp07'tant 
facts  and  p'inciples  of  Modern  Chemistry  in  a  plain  but  concise 
and  scientific  fm-m,  suited  to  the  present  requirements  of  elementary 
instruction.  For  the  pu7-pose  of  facilitathig  the  attainment  of 
exactitude  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  a  series  of  exercises  and 
questions  upon  the  lessons  have  been  added.  The  met^'ic  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  centigrade  thermometric  scale,  are 
tised  throughout  this  work.  The  new  edition,  besides  jzew  wood- 
'cuts,  contains  many  additions  and  improvements,  and  includes  the 
most  important  of  the  latest  discoveries.  "  We  unhesitatingly  pro- 
noimce  it  the  best  of  all  our  elementary  treatises  on  Chemistry." — 
Medical  Times. 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.  Six  Lectures,  with  Appendices,  En- 
gravings, Maps,  and  Chromolithographs.     Royal  8vo.     2.1s. 

A  Second  Edition  of  these  popular  Lectures,  containing  all  the  most 
recent  discoveries  and  seva'al  additional  illusti'ations.  "In  six 
lectures  he  has  given  the  histoiy  of  the  discovery  and  set  forth  the 
facts  relating  to  the  analysis  of  light  in  such  a  way  that  any  reader 
of  ordinary  intelligefzce  and  information  will  be  able  to  understand 
what  ^Spectrum  Analysis^  is,  and  what  are  its  claims  to  rank 
among  the  most  signal  triumphs  of  science." — Nonconformist. 
' '  The  lectures  themselves  fu7'nish  a  most  admh'able  elementary 
treatise  on  the  subject,  whilst  by  the  insa-tion  in  appendices  to  each 
lecture  of  extracts  from  the  most  important  published  memoirs,  the 
author  has  j'endered  it  equally  valuable  as  a  text-book  for  advanced 
students. " — Westminster  Review. 
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Stewart  (B.)— LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Chromolithos  of  the  Spectra  of  the  Sun,  Stars,  and  Nebulae.  Second 
Edition.     i8mo.     4-f.  6^. 

A  description,  in  an  elementary  manner,  of  the  most  important  of 
those  laws  tvhich  regulate  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  active 
agents,  heat, \  light,  electricity,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  varieties  of 
energy,  and  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  their  relation  to  one 
another,  looked  at  in  this  light,  and  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  laws  of  energy,  are  clearly  brought  out.  The  volume  contains 
all  the  necessary  illustrations.  The  Educational  Times  calls  this 
^'the  beau-ideal  of  a  scientific  text-book,  clear,  accurate,  and 
thorough." 

Thudichum  and  Dupre. — a  TREATISE  ON  THE 
ORIGIN,  NATURE,  AND  VARIETIES  OF  WINE. 
Being  a  Complete  Manual  of  Viticulture  and  CEnology.  By.  J.  L. 
W.  Thudichum,  M.D.,  and  August  Dupr6,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry  at  Westminster  Hospital.  Medium  8vo.  cloth 
gilt,     2SJ. 

In  this  elaborate  luork  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  wine  is 
treated  scientifically  in  minute  detail,  from  every  point  of  view.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Origin  and  Physiology  of  Vines,  two  to  the 
Principles  of  Viticulture ;  while  other  chapter's  treat  of  Vintage  and 
Vinification,  the  Chemistry  of  Alcohol,  the  Acids,  Ether,  Sugars, 
and  other  matters  occurring  in  wine.  This  introductory  matter 
occupies  the  first  nine  chapters,  the  7'emaining  seventeen  chapters 
being  occupied  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  Viticulture  and  the 
Wines  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  of  the  Atlantic  Islands, 
of  Asia,  of  Africa,  of  America,  and  of  Australia.  Besides  a 
number  of  Analytical  and  Statistical  Tables,  the  work  is  enriched 
with  eighty-five  illustrative  woodcuts.  '  ''A  treatise  almost  unique 
for  its  usefulness  either  to  the  wine-graivcr,  the  vendm',  or  the  con- 
sumer  of  wine.  The  analyses  of  ivine  are  the  most  complete  we 
have  yet  seen,  exhibiting  at  a  glance  the  constituent  principles  of 
nearly  all  the  zvines  known  in  this  country," — Wine  Trade  Review. 

Wallace  (A.  R.)— contributions  to  the  theory 

OF    NATURAL    SELECTION.      A   Series    of   Essays.      By 
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Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  Author  of  "  The  Malay  Archipelago," 
etc.  Second  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions.  Crown 
8vo.  8j.6^.  (For  other  Works  by  the  same  Author,  see  Cata- 
logue OF  History  and  Travels.) 

Mr,  Wallace  has  good  claims  to  be  considered  as  an  independent 
originator  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  Dr.  Hooker,  in 
his  address  to  the  British  Association,  spoke  thus  of  the  author : 
*' Of  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  many  contributions  to  philosophical 
biology  it  is  iwt  easy  to  speak  without  enthusias?n ;  for,  putting 
aside  their  great  merits,  he,  throughout  his  writings,  with  a 
modesty  as  rare  as  I  believe  it  to  be  unconscious,  forgets  his  own 
unquestioned  claitn  to  the  honour  of  having  originated,  indepen- 
dently  of  Mr.  Darwin,  the  theories  which  he  so  ably  defends." 
The  Saturday  Review  says :  "He  has  combined  an  abundance  of 
fresh  and  07-iginal  facts  with  a  liveliness  and  sagacity  of  reasoning 
which  are  not  ofteiz  displayed  so  effectively  on  so  small  a  scale." 
The  Essays  in  this  volume  are : — /.  "On  the  Law  which  has  regu~ 
lated  the  introduction  of  New  Species."  II.  "On  the  Tendencies  of 
Varieties  to  depart  indefinitely  from  the  Original  Type."  III.  "Mi- 
micry, and  other  Protective  Reseinblances  among  Animals."  IV. 
"  TJie  Malayan  PapilionidcE,  as  illustrative  of  the  Theory  of 
Natural  Selection."  V.  "On  Instinct  in  Man  and  Animals." 
VI.  "The  PfiilosopJiy  of  Birds'  Nests."  VII.  "A  T/ieory  of 
Birds'  Nests."  VIII.  "  Creation  by  Law."  IX.  "  The  Develop- 
vient  of  Htunan  Races  under  the  Law  of  Natural  Selection." 
X.   "  The  Limits  of  Natural  Selection  as  applied  to  Man." 

Warington. — the  week  OF  CREATION;  OR,  THE 
COSMOGONY  OF  GENESIS  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  MODERN  SCIENCE.  By  George  War- 
ington, Author  of  "The  Historic  Character  of  the  Pentateuch 
Vindicated."     Crown  8vo.     4^.  6d. 

The  greater  part  of  this  work  it  taken  up  witJi  the  teacJiing  of  tJie 
Cosmogony.  Its  purpose  is  also  investigated,  and  a  cJiapter  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  tJie  passage  in  which  the  difficulties 
occur.  "A  very  able  vindication  of  tJie  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  by  a 
writer  who  unites  the  advantages  of  a  critical  knoivledge  of  the 
Hebrew  text  and  of  distinguished  scientific  attainments." — 
Spectator. 
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Wilson. — Works  by  the  late  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  :^ 

RELIGIO  CHEMICI.     With  a  Vignette  beautifully  engraved  after 
a  design  by  Sir  Noel  Paton.     Crovi^n  8vo.     %s.  6d. 

' '  George  Wilson,"  says  the  Preface  to  this  volume,  '  'had  it  in  his  heart 
for  fndny  years  to  write  a  book  corresponding  to  the  Religio  Medici 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  with  the  title  Religio  Chemici.  Several 
of  the  Essays  in  this  volume  were  intended  to  form  chapters  of  it. 
These  fragments  being  in  most  cases  like  finished  gems  waiting  to  be 
set,  some  of  the?7i  are  now  given  in  a  collected  form  to  his  friends 
and  the  public.  In  living  remembrance  of  his  purpose,  the  name 
chosen  by  himself  has  been  adopted,  although  the  original  design 
can  be  but  very  faintly  represented.''''  The  Contents  of  the  volume 
are: — ■"  Chemistry  and  Natural  Theology."  "  The  Chemistry  of 
the  Stars;  an  Argument  touching  the  Stars  and  their  Inhabitants." 
'^  Chemical  Final  Causes;  as  illustrated  by  the  presence  of  Phos- 
phorus, Nitrogen,  and  Iron  in  the  Highe)'  Sentient  Organisms." 
''Robert  Boyle."  "Wollaston."  "  Life  and  Discoveries  of  Dalton." 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Resurrection ;  an  Address  to  Medical  Students.'''' 
"A  viore  fascinating  volume,"  the  Spectator  says,  "has  seld,om 
fallen  into  our  hands."  The  Freeman  says:  "These papers  are  all 
valuable  and  deeply  interesting.  The  p'oduction  of  a  profound 
thinker,  a  suggestive  and  eloquent  W7'iter,  and  a  man  whose  piety 
and  genius  went  hand  in  hand." 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH.     Fcap.  8vo.     is. 

' '  JVhile  a  co??iplete  view  of  the  progress  of  the  greatest  of  htwian 
inventions  is  obtained,  all  its  suggestions  are  brought  out  with  a 
rare  thoughtfulness,  a  genial  humour,  and  an  exceeding  beauty  of 
utter  a  nee. ' ' — Nonconformist. 

Winslow. — FORCE  AND  NATURE  :  ATTRACTION  AND 
REPULSION.  The  Radical  Principles  of  Energy  graphically 
discussed  in  their  Relations  to  Physical  and  Morphological  De- 
velopment.    By  C.  F.  Winslow,  M.D.     8vo.     14^'. 

The  author  having  for  long  investigated  Nature  in  many  directions, 
has  ever  felt  unsatisfied  with  the  physical  foundations  upon  ivhich 
some  branches  of  science  have  beeti  so  long  compelled  to  rest.  The 
question,  he  believes,  must  have  occurred  to  many  astronomers  and 
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physicists  whether  some  subtle  principle  antagonistic  to  attraction 
does  not  also  exist  as  an  all-pervading  eleiiient  in  nature,  and  se 
operate  as  in  so7ne  way  to  disturb  the  action  of  what  is  generally 
considered  by  the  scientific  woo'ld  a  unique  force.  The  aim  of  the 
present  zvork  is  to  set  forth  this  subject  in  its  broadest  aspects,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  thereto  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
The  subjects  of  the  eleven  chapters  are : — /.  '  'Space. "  //.  ' '  Mattel'. ' ' 
III.  "■  Ina-tia,  Force,  and  Mind.'"  IV.  '^ Molecules."  V. 
''Molecular  Force."  VI.  "Union  and  Inseparability  of  Matter 
and  Force."  VII.  attd  VIII.  "  Nature  and  Action  of  Force — 
Attraction — Repulsion."  IX.  "  Cosmical  Repulsion.  X.  " Me- 
chanical Force."  XI.  "Central  Forces  and  Celestial  Physics." 
"Deserves  thoughtful  and  conscientious  study." — Saturday  Review. 

Wurtz.— A  HISTORY  OF  CHEMICAL  THEORY,  from  the 
Age  of  Lavoisier  down  to  the  present  time.  By  Ad.  Wurtz. 
Translated  by  Henry  Watts,  F.R.S.     Crown  8vo.     6j. 

"  The  discourse,  as  a  resume  of  chemical  theory  and  research,  unites 
singular  luminousness  and  grasp.  A  few  judicious  notes  are  added 
by  the  translator." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  admirable,  and  the  translator  has  evidently  done  his  duty 
most  eficiently." — Westminster  Review. 


WORKS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY,  ANATOMY,  AND 
MEDICAL  WORKS  GENERALLY. 


Allbutt  (T.  C.)— ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  OPHTHALMO- 
SCOPE in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  of  the  Kidneys  ; 
also  in  certain  other  General  Disorders.  By  Thomas  Clifford 
Allbutt,  M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Physician  to  the  Leeds  General 
Infirmary,  Lecturer  on  Practical  Medicine,  etc.  etc.     8vo.      i5j-. 

The  Ophthalmoscope  has  been  found  of  the  highest  value  in  the  inves- 
tigation- of  nervous  diseases.     But  it  is  not  easy  for  physicians  who 
have  left  tJu  schools,  and  arc  engaged  in  practice,  to  lake  up  a  ncxo 
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instrument  which  reginres  much  skill  in  using ;  it  is  tha'efore 
hoped  that  by  such  the  present  volume,  containing  the  results  of  the 
author'' s  extensive  use  of  the  instrument  in  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  will  be  found  of  high  value  ;  and  tJiat  to  all  students  it  may 
prove  a  useful  hand-book.  After  four  introductory  chapters  on  the 
histmy  and  value  of  the  Ophthalmoscope,  and  the  manner  of  investi- 
gating the  states  of  the  optic  nei-ve  and  retina,  the  author  treats  of 
the  various  diseases  with  which  optic  changes  are  associated,  and 
describes  the  way  in  which  such  associations  take  place.  Besides 
the  cases  referred  to  throughout  the  volume,  the  Appendix  con- 
taitis  details  of  122,  cases  illustrative  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
text,  and  a  series  of  tabulated  cases  to  shozu  the  Ophthalmoscopic 
appeara7tces  of  the  eye  in  Insanity,  Mania,  Dementia,  Melancholia 
and  Mo7zomania,  Idiotcy,  and  General  Paralysis.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  two  valuable  coloured  plates  of  morbid  appearances 
of  the  eye  under  the  Ophthalmoscope.  "  By  its  aid  men  will  no 
longer  be  compelled  to  work  for  years  in  the  dark  ;  they  will  have  a 
definite  standpoljit  whence  to  proceed  on  their  course  of  investigation. " 
— Medical  Times. 

Anstie  (F.  E.)— neuralgia,  and  diseases  which 

RESEMBLE  IT.     By  Francis  E.  Anstie,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
Senior  Assistant  Physician  to  Westminster  Hospital.    8vo.   \os.  6d. 

Dr.  Anstie  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 
Neuralgia.  The  present  treatise  is  the  result  of  many  years'  careful 
independent  scientific  investigation  into  the  nature  and  proper  treat- 
ment of  this  most  painful  disease.  The  azithor  has  had  abundant 
means  of  studying  the  subject  both  in  his  own  person  and  in  the 
hundreds  of  patients  that  have  resorted  to  him  for  treatment.  He 
has  gone  into  the  whole  subject  indicated  in  the  title  ab  initio,  and 
the  publishers  believe  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  presented  it  in  an 
entirely  original  light,  and  done  7nuch  to  rob  this  excruciating  and 
hitherto  refractory  disease  of  many  of  its  terrors.  The  Introduction 
treats  briefly  of  Pain  in  General,  and  contains  some  striking  and 
even  original  ideas  as  to  its  nature  and  in  refei'ence  to  serisaiion 
generally. 

Barwell. — the  causes  and  treatment  of  lateral 

CURVATURE    OF   THE    SPINE.       Enlarged   from    Lectrnxs 
published   in   the  Lancet.      By   RiCHARD  Barwell,  F.R.C.S., 
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Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     4?.  dd. 

Having  failed  to  find  in  books  a  satisfactory  theory  of  those  conditions 
which  p'oduce  lateral  curvature,  Mr.  Barwell  resolved  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  for  himself  ab  initio.  The  present  work  is  the 
result  of  long  and  patient  study  of  Spines,  normal  and  abnormal. 
He  believes  the  viezus  zuhich  he  has  been  led  to  form  account  for  those 
essential  characta-istics  zuhich  have  hitherto  been  left  unexplained; 
and  the  treatment  which  he  advocates  is  certainly  less  v'ksome,  and 
will  be  found  more  efficacious  than  that  which  has  hitha-to  been 
pursued.  Indeed,  the  mode  in  which  the  first  edition  has  been 
received  by  the  profession  is  a  gratifying  sign  that  Mr.  Barwell' s 
principles  have  made  their  value  and  their  weight  felt.  Many 
pages  and  a  number  of  woodcuts  have  been  added  to  the  Second 
Edition. 

Corfield  (Professor  W.   H.)— a   digest  of  facts 

RELATING  TO  THE  TREATMENT  AND  UTILIZATION 
OF  SEWAGE.  By  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  B.A.,  Professor 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  at  University  College,  London. 
8vo.      XQs.  6d.      Second  Edition^  corrected  and  enlarged. 

The  author  in  the  Second  Edition  has  revised  and  corrected  the  entire 
work,  and  7nade  many  vnpoj'tant  additions.  The  headings  of  the 
eleven  chapta-s  are  as  follow:— I.  ''Early  Systems:  Midden-Heaps 
and  Cesspools."  II.  ''Filth  and  Disease  —  Cause  and  Effect." 
III.  "Imp-oved Midden- Pits _  and  Cesspools;  Midden-Closets,  Pail- 
Closets,  etc."  IV.  "The  Dry- Closet  Systems.  V.  "Hater- Closets.'' 
VI.  "  Sewei-age."  VII.  "Sanitary  Aspects  of  the  Water- Carrying 
System."  VIII.  "Value  of  Sewage;  Injury  to  Rivers."  IX. 
"Town  Sewage;  Attempts  at  Utilization."  X.  "Filtration  and 
Irrigation."  XI.  "Influence  of  Sewage  Farming  on  the  Public 
Health."  An  abridged  account  of  the  more  recently  published 
researches  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Appendices,  while 
the  Sumitiary  contains  a  concise  statement  of  the  views  which  the 
author  hujiself  has  been  led  to  adopt:  references  have  been  inserted 
throughout  to  show  from  what  sources  the  numerous  quotations  have 
been  derived,  and  an  Index  has  been  added.  "Mr.  Corfield s  work 
is  entitled  to  ratik  as  a  standard  authority,  no  less  than  a  con- 
venient handbook,  in  all  matters  relating  to  sewage." — Athenseum. 
c  2 
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Elam  (C.)— A  PHYSICIAN'S  PROBLEMS.  By  Charles 
ELAM,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.     Crown  8vo.     9^-. 

Contents  :—  "  Natural  Heritage."  "  On  Degeneration  in  Man." 
^^  On  Moral  and  Criminal  Epidemics."  "Body  v.  Alind."  "Il- 
lusions and  Hallucinations."  "  On  Somnambulis?n.  "Reverie 
and  Abstraction."  These  Essays  are  intended  as  a  contribution  to 
the  Natural  History  of  those  outlying  regions  of  Thought  and 
Action  whose  domain  is  the  debateable  ground  of  Brain,  Nerve, 
and  Mind.  They  are  designed  also  to  indicate  the  origin  and  mode 
of  perpetuation  of  those  varieties  of  organization,  intelligence,  and 
general  tendencies  towards  vice  or  virtue,  which  seem,  to  be  so 
capriciously  developed  among  mankind.  They  also  point  to  causes 
for  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  disorder  of  nerve  and  brain — 
organic  and  fomctional— far  deeper  and  7nore  recondite  than  those 
generally  believed  in.  "  The  book  is.  one  which  all  statesmen, 
magistrates,  clergymen,  medical  men,  and  parents  should  study  and 
inwardly  digest." — Examiner. 

Fox. — Works  by  WiLSON  Fox,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.,  Holme 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  College,  London, 
Physician  Extraordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  etc.  : — 

ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
VARIETIES  OF  DYSPEPSIA,  CONSIDERED  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  INDIGESTION.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.     Is.   6d. 

ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  TUBERCLE  IN 
THE  LOWER  ANIMALS,  With  Coloured  Plates.    4to.  5j.  6d. 
In  this  Lecture  Dr.  Fox  describes  in  minute  detail  a  large  number  of 
experiments  made  by  him  on  guinea-pigs  atid  rabbits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  Tubercle  by  the  agency  of  direct 
irritation  or  by  septic  matters.      This  method  of  inquiry  he  believes 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  advances  which  have  been  recently 
made  in  the  pathology  of  the  disease.      The  work  is  illustrated  by 
three  plates,  each  containing  a  number  of  carefully  coloured  illus- 
trations from  nature. 
ON   THE  TREATMENT  OF  HYPERPYREXIA,  as  Illustrated 
in  Acute  Articular  Rheumatism  by  means  of  the  External  Applica- 
tion of  Cold.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 
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The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  that  the  class  of  cases  included  under 
the  title,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  inva^'iably  fatal,  may,  by 
a  judicious  use  of  t/ie  cold  bath  and  without  venesection,  be  brmcght 
to  a  favourable  termination.  Minute  details  are  given  of  the 
successful  treatjnent  by  this  method  of  two  patients  by  the  author, 
followed  by  a  Cojmneiitary  on  the  ccises,  in-  whxh  the  merits  of  the 
mode  of  treatment  are  discussed  and  compared  with  those  of  metJiods 
followed  by  othei'  eminent  practitioners.  Appended  are  tables  of  the 
observations  made  on  the  teinperature  during  the  treatment ;  a  table 
showing  the  effect  of  the  immersion  of  the  patients  in  the  baths  ein- 
ployed,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  rate  at  whidi  the  temperature  zvas 
lowered  in  each  case;  a  table  of  the  chief  details  of  twenty-i%vo 
cases  of  this  class  recently  published,  and  which  are  referred  to  in 
various  parts  of  the  Commentary.  Two  Charts  are  also  introduced, 
giving  a  connected  inew  of  th£  progress  of  the  tzvo  successful  cases, 
and  a  series  of  sphygmographic  tracings  of  the  pulses  of  the  two 
patients.  ' '  A  clinical  study  of  rare  value.  Should  be  read  by 
every  one.''^ — Medical  Pi-ess  and  Circular. 

Galton  (D.) — an  address  ON  THE  GENERAL  PRIN- 
CIPLES WHICH  SHOULD  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOSPITALS.  Delivered  to  the  British 
Medical  Association  at  Leeds,  July  1869.  By  Douglas  Galton, 
C.B.,F.R.S.     Crown  8vo.     y.  bd. 

In  this  Address  the  author  endeavours  to  emmciate  what  are  those 
pi'inciples-  which  seem  to  him  to  form  the  starting-point  from  which 
all  architects  should  proceed  in  the  construction  of  hospitals.  Be- 
sides Mr.  Galton! s  paper  the  book  contains  the  opinions  expressed  in 
the  subsequent  discussion  by  several  eviinent  medical  men,  such  as 
Dr.  Kennedy,  Sir  fames  Y.  Simpson,  Dr.  Htcghes  Bennet,  and 
others.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  a  mimber  of  plans,  sections,  and 
other  cuts.  "An  admirable  exposition  of  those  conditions  of  struc- 
ture which  most  conduce  to  cleanliness,  economy,  and  convenience." 
— Times. 

Harley  (J.)— THE  OLD  VEGETABLE  NEUROTICS,  Hem- 
lock, Opium,  Belladonna,  and  Henbane ;  their  Physiological 
Action  and  Therapeutical  Use,  alone  and  in  combination.  Being 
the  Gulstonian  Lectui-es  of  1868  extended,  and  inchiding;  a  Complete 
Examination  of  tlie  Active  Constituents  of  Opiiun.  By  John 
Harley,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.L.S.,  etc.     Syo.     \2s. 
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The  author'' s  object  throughout'  the  investigations  and  experiments  on 
"which  this  volume  is  founded  has  been  to  ascertain,  clearly  and 
definitely,  the  action  of  the  drugs  employed  on  the  healthy  body  in 
medicinal  doses,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest ;  to  deduce  simple 
practical  conclusions  from  the  facts  observed  ;  and  then  to  apply  the 
drug  to  the  relief  of  the  parficidar  conditions  to  ivhich  its  action 
appeared  suited.  Many  expo'ifnents  have  been  made  by  the  author 
both  on  m-en  and  the  lowe7'  animals ;  and  the  author's  endeavour 
has  been  to  present  to  the  mind,  as  far  as  words  may  do,  impres- 
sions of  the  actual  condition  of  the  individual  subjected  to  the 
drug.  "  Those  who  are  interested  generally  in  the  progress  of 
medical  science  will  find  much  to  repay  a  careful  perusal." — 
Athenreum. 

Hood  (Wharton). — ON  BONE-SETTING  (so  called),  and 
its  Relation  to  the  Treatment  of  Joints  Crippled  by  Injury,  Rheu- 
matism, Inflammation,  etc.  etc.  By  Wharton  P.  Hoop, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.S.     Crown  8vo.     4^.  6^/. 

The  author  for  a  period  attended  the  London  practice  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hutton,  the  famous  and  successful  bone-setter,  by  whom  he  was 
initiated  into  the  mystery  of  the  art  and  practice.  Thus  the  author 
is  amply  qualified  to  write  ott  the  subject  from  the  practical  point  of 
view,  while  his  professional  education  eitables  him  to  consider  it  in 
its  scientific  and  surgical  bearings.  In  the  present  work  he  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  salient  features  of  a  bone-setter''  s  method  of  pro- 
cedurein  the  treatment  of  da77taged joints,  of  the  results  of  that  treat- 
Tnent,  and  of  the  class  of  cases  in  which  he  has  seen  it  p-ove  successful. 
I  he  author's  aim  is  to  give  the  rationale  of  the  bone-settei''  s  practice, 
to  reduce  it  to  something  like  a  scientific  method, .to  show  when  fierce 
should  be  resorted  to  and  when  it  should  not,  and  to  initiate 
surgeons  into  the  secret  of  Mr.  Huttotis  successful  maniptilation. 
Throughout  the  work  a  great  numl)er  ofi  authentic  instances  of 
successful  treatjnent  are  given,  zvith  the  details  of  the  method  of 
cure ;  and  the  Chapters  on  Manipulations  and  Affections  ofi  the 
Spyine  are  illustrated  by  a  number  ofi  appropriate  and  well-executed 
cuts.  "'Dr.  Hood'' s  book  is  full  ofi  instruction,  and  should  be  read 
by  all  surgeons.'''' — Medical  Times. 

Humphry.— THE  HUMAN  SKELETON  (including  the  joints). 
By  G.  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  With  260  Illustrations, 
dra<vn  from  nature.      Medium  8vo.     28x> 
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In  lecturing  on  the  Skeleton  it  has  been  the  author^ s  practice,  instead 
of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  several  parts,  to  reqtiest  his 
students  to  get  up  the  descriptive  anatomy  of  certain  bones,  with  the 
aid  of  sofne  work  on  osteology.  He  afte^-wards  tested  their  acquire- 
ments by  examination,  endeavouring  to  supply  deficiencies  and 
correct  errors,  adding  also  such  information— physical,  physiologi- 
cal, pathological,  and  practical — as  he  had  gathered  from  his  own 
observation  and  researches,  and  which  was  likely  to  be  useful  and 
excite  an  interest  in  the  subject.  This  additional  information 
forms,  in  great  part,  the  material  of  this  voluine,  which  is  intended 
to  be  supplementary  to  existing  works  on  anatomy.  Considerable 
space  has  been  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  joints,  because  it  is 
less  fully  given  in  other  works,  and  because  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  peculiar  fortti  of  the  joints  is  essential  to  a 
correct  knowledge  of  their  -movements.  The  numerous  illustrations 
were  all  drawn  upon  stone  from  nature ;  and  in  most  instances, 
from  specimens  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  the  author  himself. 
^'Bearing  at  once  the  statnp  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  and 
evidences  of  the  skilful  anatomist.  We  express  our  admiration  of 
the  drazuings." — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

Huxley's  Physiology. — See  p.  24,  preceding. 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Conducted  by  Professors  Humphry  and  Newton,  and  Mr.  Clark 
of  Cambridge,  Professor  Turner  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr. 
Wright  of  Dublin.  Published  twice  a  year.  Old  Series,  Parts 
I.  and  II.,  price  ^s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  I.  containing  Parts  I.  and  II., 
Royal  8vo.,  lbs.  New  Series,  Parts  I.  to  IX.  6s.  each,  or  yearly 
Vols.  12^-.  6d.  each. 

Lankester.— COMPARATIVE  LONGEVITY  IN  MAN  AND 
THE  LOWER  ANIMALS.  By  E.  Ray  Lankester,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.     4J.  6d. 

This  Essay  gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  University  of  Oxford  for 
the  best  Paper  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  This  interesting 
subject  is  here  treated  in  a  thorough  ifianner,  both  scientifically  and 
statistically. 

Maclaren TRAINING,   IN    THEORY   AND    PRACTICE. 

By   Archibaed    Maclaren,     the    Gymnasium;    Oxford.       8vo. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  y.r.  6r/. 
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The  ordinary  agents  of  health  are  Exercise,  Diet,  Sleep,  Air,  Bath- 
ing, and  Clothing.  In  this  work  the  author  exafnines  each  of 
these  agents  in  detail,  and  from  two  different  points  of  view.  First, 
as  to  the  manna'  in  %vhich  it  is,  or  should  be,  administa-ed  under 
ordinary  circumstances  :  cknd  secondly,  in  zuhat  manner  and  to 
what  extent  this  mode  of  administration  is,  or  should  be,  altered  for 
purposes  of  training ;  the  object  of  ' '  training, "  according  to  the 
author,  being  ' '  to  put  the  body,  with  extreme  and  exceptional  care, 
under  the  influence  of  all  the  agents  which  promote  its  health  and 
strength,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  meet  extreme  and  exceptioi.ial  de- 
mands upon  its  energies."  Appended  are  various  diagrams  and 
tables  relating  to  boat-racing,  and  tables  connected  with  diet  and 
training.  "  The  philosophy  of  human  health  has  seldom  received 
so  apt  an  exposition." — Globe.  "  After  all  the  nonsense  that  has 
been  written  about  training,  it  is  a  comfort  to  get  hold  of  a 
thoroughly  sensible  book  at  last." — ^John  Bull. 

Macpherson. — Works  by  John  Macpherson,  M.D.  :— 

THE  BATHS  AND  WELLS  OF  EUROPE ;  Their  Action  and 
Uses.  With  Hints  on  Change  of  Air  and  Diet  Cures.  With  a 
Map.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6^-.  6d. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  ittformation  which  will  afford  aid  in 
the  selection  of  such  Spas  as  are  suited  for  particular  cases.  It 
exhibits  a  sketch  of  the  ptresent  condition  of  our  knozvledge  on  the 
subject  of  the  operation  of  mineral  watei's,  gathered  from  the 
author^s  personal  observation,  and  from  every  other  available 
source  of  information.  It  is  divided  into  four  books,  and  each 
book  into  several  chapters : — Book  I.  Elements  of  Treatment,  in 
which,  among  other  matters,  the  external  and  internal  tises  of  water 
are  treated  of  .  II.  Bathing,  treating  of  the  various  kifids  of  baths. 
Ill  Wells,  treating  of  the  various  kifzds  of  mineral  zvaters. 
IV.  Diet  Cures,  in  which  various  vegetable,  milk,  and  other 
"  cures  "  are  discussed.  Appended  is  an  Jjtdex  of  Diseases  noticed, 
and  one  of  places  named.  Prefixed  is  a.  sketch  map  of  the  prittcipal 
baths  and  places  of  health-resort  in  Europe.  "Dr.  Macphei'son 
has  given  the  kind  of  information  which  every  jjiedical p'actitioner 
ought  to  possess." — The  Lancet.  "  Whoever  luants  to  know  the 
real  character  of  any  health-resort  must  read  Dr.  Macpherson' s 
book." — Medical  Tinnes. 
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Macpherson  {].)— continued. 

OUR  BATHS  AND  WELLS  :  The  Mineral  Waters  of  the  British 
Islands,  with  a  List  of  Sea-bathing  Places.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
pp.  XV.  205.     3^.  6d. 

Dr.  Macpherson  lias  divided  his  work  into  five  parts.  He  begins  by 
a  few  introductojy  observations  on  bath  life,  its  circumstances,  uses, 
and  pleasures ;  he  then  explains  in  detail  the  composition  of  the 
various  mineral  waters,  and  poi?its  out  the  special  curative  pro- 
perties of  each  class.  A  chapter  on  "The  History  of  British 
Wells "  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time  fortns  the 
natural  transition  to  the  second  part  of  this  volume^  ivhich  treats  of 
the  different  kinds  of  mineral  waters  in  England,  whether  pure, 
thermal  and  earthy,  saline,  chalybeate,  or  sulphur.  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  supply  the  mata-ials  for  distinct  sections.  An 
Index  of  mineral  waters,  one  of  sea-bathing  places,  and  a  third  of 
wells  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  water,  terminate  the  book.  "This  little 
volume  forms  a  very  available  handbook  for  a  large  class  of 
invalids.'''' — Nonconformist. 

Maudsley.— Works  by  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D.,   Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  University  College,  London  : — 

BODY  AND  MIND  :  An  Inquiry  into  their  Connection  and 
Mutual  Influence,  specially  in  reference  to  Mental  Disorders  ;  being 
the  Gulstonian  Lectures  for  1870.  Delivered  before  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.      Crown  Svo.      5^. 

The  volume  consists  of  three  Lectures  and  two  long  Appendices,  the 
general  plan  of  the  whole  being  to  bring  Man,  both  in  his  physical 
and  mental  relations,  as  much  as  possible  under  the  scope  of  scientifi-c 
inquiry.  The  first  Lecture  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  mental  function  in  health.  In  the  second  Lecture  are 
sketched  the feaiures  of  some  forms  of  degeneracy  of  mind,  as  exhibited 
in  morbid  varieties  of  the  human  kind,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing 
projuinently  into  notice  the  operation  of  physical  causes  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  the  I'elationsliip  of  mental  to  other 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  third  Lecture  are  displayed 
the  relations  of  morbid  states  of  the  body  and  disordered  mental 
fimction.  Appendix  I.  is  a  criticism  of  the  Archbishop  of  York's 
address  on  "  The  Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry.'"  Appendix  II. 
deals  tvith    the  -"Theory  of  Vitality,"   in  which    the  author  en- 
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Maudsley  (^.)—contimicd. 

deavoiirs  to  set  forth  the  reflections  which  facts  seem  to  warrant. 
*'It  distinctly  marks  a  step  in  the  progress  of  scientific  psychology." 
— The  Practitioner. 

THE     PHYSIOLOGY   .  AND     PATHOLOGY     OF     MIND. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.     8vo.      i6j. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  an  endeavour  on  the  author^ s  part  to  arrive 
at  some  definite  conviction  with  regard  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
mental  function,  and  the  relation  of  the  phenomena  of  sound  and 
unsound  mind.  The  author's  aim  throughout  has  been  twofold : 
I.    To  treat  of  mental  phenomena  from  a  physiological  rather  than 

from  a  metaphysical  point  of  vierv.  II.  To  bring  the  manifold 
instructive  instances  presented  by  the  unsound  mind  to  bear  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  obscure  problems  of  mental  science.     In  the 

first  part,  the  author  pursues  his  independent  inquiry  into  the 
science  of  Mind  in  the  same  direction  as  that  followed  by  Bain, 
Spencer,  Laycock,  and  Carpenter  ;  and  in  the  second,  he  studies 
the  subject  in  a  tight  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  almost 
entirely  Hovel.  "£>r.  Maudsley'' s  work,  which  has  already  become 
standard,  we  most  urgently  recommend  to  the  careful  study  of 
all  those  who  are  intei'ested  in  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the 
brain. " — Anthropological  Review. 

Practitioner  (The). — a  Monthly  Journal  of  Therapeutics. 
Edited  by  Francis  E,  Anstie,  M.  D.  8vo.  Price  i^.  6^. 
Vols.  I  to  VII.     8vo.  cloth.      \os.  6d.  each. 

Radcliffe.— DYNAMICS  OF  NERVE  AND  MUSCLE.  By 
Charles  Bland  Radcliffe,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  and  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic.     Crovsrn  8vo.     8j.  6d. 

This  work  contains  the  result  of  the  author's  long  investigations  into  the 
Dynamicsof  Nerve  and  Muscle,  as  connected  with  Animal  Electridty. 
The  author  endeavours  to  show  from  these  researches  that  the  state 
of  action  in  ne7've  and  muscle,  instead  of  being  a  manifestation  of 
vitality,  must  be  brought  under  the  dotnain  of  physical  law  in  order 
to  be  intelligible,  and  that  a  different  meaning,  also  based  upon  pure 
physics,  must  be  attacked  to  the  state  of  rest.      '^  The  p'actitioner 
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-will  find  in  Dr.  Radcliffe  a  ^ guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,''  from 
whose  teaching  he  cannot  fail  to  reap  a  plentiful  harvest  of  new  and 
valuable  ideas."- — Scotsman. 

Reynolds, — A  system  of  medicine.  Vol.  I.  Edited 
by  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  London.  Second 
Edition.     8vo.     z^s. 

Part  I.  General  Diseases,  or  Affections  of  the  Whole  System. 
§  /.  —  Those  deta-mined  by  agents  operating  from  without,  such  as 
the  exanthemata,  malarial  diseases,  and  their  allies.  §  //.  —  Those 
determined  by  conditions  existing  within  the  body,  shcIl  as  >Jout, 
Rheumatism,  Pickets,  etc.  Part  II.  Local  Diseases,  or  ^  Affections 
of  particular  Systems.     §  /. — Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE.      Vol.  II.     Second  Edition  in  the 
Press.     8vo.  25J. 

Part  II.  Local  Diseases  (continued).  §  /. — Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System.  A.  General  Nervous  Diseases.  B.  Partial  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System,  i.  Diseases  of  the  Head.  2.  Diseases  of  the 
Spinal  Column.  3.  Diseases  of  the  Nerves.  §  //. — Diseases  of 
the  Digestive  System.     A.   Diseases  of  the  Stomach. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE.     Vol.  III.     8vo.     2Ss. 

Part  II.  Local  Diseases  (continued).  §  //.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
System  (continued).  B.  Diseases  of  the  Mouth.  C.  Diseases  of 
the  Fauces,  Pharynx,  and  (Esophagus.  D.  Diseases  of  the  In- 
testines. E.  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum.  F.  Diseases  of  the 
Liver.  G.  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas.  §  ///. — Diseases  of  the 
Respiratory  .System.  A.  Diseases  of  the  Larynx.  B.  Diseases  of 
the  Thoracic  Organs.  ^^  One  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
treatises  on  Medicine  which  have  yet  been  attempted  in  any  country." 
— Indian  Medical  Journal.  "Contains  some  of  the  best  essays 
that  have  lately  appeared,  and  is  a  complete  library  in  itself." — 
Medical  Press. 

Seaton.— A  HANDBOOK  OF  VACCINATION.  By  Edward 
C.  Seaton,  M.D.,  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Privy  Council.  Extra 
fcap.     Svo.     8j.  6(/. 

The  author's  object  in  putting  forth  this  work  is  twofold :  First,  to 
f'i'ovide  a  teM-book  on  the  science  aud  practice  of  Vaccination  for 
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the  use  of  yoiinger  practitioners  and  of  medical  students  ;  secondly, 
to  give  what  assistajice  he  could  to  those  engaged  in  the  administra- 
tion of  th^  systeiti  of  Public  Vaccination  established  in  England. 
For  many  years  past,  from  the  nature  of  his  office,  Dr.  Seaton  has 
had  constant  intercourse  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  Vaccination, 
with  medical  men  who  are  intei'ested  in  it,  and  especially  with  that 
large  part  of  the  profession  who  are  engaged  as  Public  Vacci- 
nators. All  the  varieties  of  pocks,  both  in  men  and  the  lower 
animals,  are  treated  of  in  detail,  and  much  valuable  information 
given  on  all  points  connected  with  lymph,  and  minute  inst^-uctions 
as  to  the  niceties  and  cautions  which  so  greatly  influence  success 
in  Vaccitiation.  The  administrative  sections  of  the  work  will  be 
of  intei-est  and  value,  not  only  to  7Hedical  practitioners,  but  to 
many  others  to  whom  a-  right  understanding  of  the  p'inciples  on 
which  a  system  of  Public  Vaccination  should  be  based  is  indis- 
pensable. ^^  Henceforth  the  indispensable  handbook  of  Public  Vacct- 
tiation,  and  the  standard  authority  on  this  great  subject.'" — British 
Medical  Journal. 

Symonds  (J.  A.,  M.D.)— miscellanies.  By  John 
Addington  Symonds,  M.D.  Selected  and  Edited,  with  an 
Introductory  Memoir,  by  his  Son.      8vo.      7^.  6d. 

The  late  Dr.  Symonds  of  Bristol  was  a  man  of  a  singularly  versatile 
and  elegant  as  well  as  powerful  and  scientifc  intellect.  In  order 
to  make  this  selection  from  his  many  works  generally  interesting, 
the  editor  has  confined  himself  to  works  of  pure  literature,  and  to 
such  scientific  studies  as  had  a  genei'al  philosophical  or  social 
interest.  Among  the  general  subjects  are  articles  on  ^^  the  Principles 
of  Beauty"  on  '^Knowledge,"  and  a  '•^  Life  of  Dr.  Prichard ;" 
among  the  Scientific  Studies  are  papers  on  "Sleep  and  Dreams," 
"Apparitions,"  "the  Relations  between  Mind  and  Muscle," 
"Habit,"  etc.;  there  are  several  papers  on  "the  Social  and 
Politieal  Aspects  of  Medicine  ;  "  arid  a  few  Poems  and  Transla- 
tions selected  ffom  a  great  number  of  equal  merit.  "A  collection  of 
graceful  essays  on  general  and  scientific  subjects,  by  a  very  accom- 
plished physician.  " — Graphic. 


WORKS  ON  MENTAL  AND  MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY,  AND  ALLIED  SUBJECTS. 

Aristotle.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTOTLE'S 
RHETORIC.  With  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Appendices.  By  E. 
M.  Cope,  Trinity  College,  Cambridgei     8vo.     14^. 

Thistvork  is  introductory  to  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Text  of  Aristotle' s 
Rhetoric,  which  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Its  object  is  to  render 
that  treatise  thoroughly  intelligible.  The  author  has  aimed  to 
illustrate,  as  pyreparatory  to  the  detailed  explanation  of  the  work,  the 
general  bearings  and  relations  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric  in  itself,  as 
well  as  the  special  mode  of  treating  it  adopted  by  Aristotle  in  his 
peculiar  system.  The  evidence  upon  obscure  or  doubtful  questions 
connected  ivith  the  subject  is  exaviined ;  and  the  relations  which 
Rhetoric  bears,  in  Aristotle's  view,  to  the  kindred  art  of  Logic  are 
fully  considered.  A  connected  Analysis  of  the  work  is  given,  and 
a  fezv  important  matters  are  separately  discussed  in  Appendices. 
There  is  added,  as  a  general  Appendix,  by  way  of  specimen  of  the 
antagonistic  system  of  Isocrates  and  others,  a  complete  analysis  oj 
the  treatise  called  'PTjropLX'n  irpos  'AK€^avBpoi',  with  a  discussion  of 
its  authorship  and  of  the  probable  restclts  of  its  teaching. 

ARISTOTLE  ON  FALLACIES  ;  OR,  THE  SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI.  With  a  Translation  and  Notes  by  Edward  Poste, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     8vo.     Zs.  6d. 

Besides  the  doctrine  of  Fallacies,  Aristotle  offers,  either  in  this  treatise 
or  in  other  passages  qztoted  in  the  Commentary,  various  glances 
over  the  world  of  science  and  opinion,  various  suggestions  or  pro- 
blems which  are  still  agitated,  and  a  vivid  picture  of  the  ancient 
system  of  dialectics,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  found  both  interesting 
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and  instriictive.  ''''Itwill  be  an  assistance  to  genuine  students  of 
Aristotle^ — Guardian.  "//  is  indeed  a  work  of  great  skill.'''' — 
Saturday  Review. 

Butler  (W.  A.),  Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  : — 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILO- 
SOPHY. Edited  from  the  Author's  JMSS.,  with  Notes,  by 
WiLT.iAM  Hepworth  THOMPSON,  M.A.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
■Cambridge.     Two  Volumes.     8vo.      i/.  '^s. 

These  Lectures  consist  of  an  Introductmy  Series  on  the  Science  of  Mind 
generally,  and  five  other  Series  on  Ancient  Philosophy,  the  greater 
fart  of  which  treat  of  Plato  and  the  Platonists,  the  Fifth  Series 
being  ammfinished  course  on  the  Psychology  of  Aristotle,  contain- 
ing an  able  Analysis  of  the  zvell  knozvn  though  by  no  means  well 
.understood  Treatise,  irepl  tpvxyjs.  These  Lectures  are  the  result  of 
patient  and  conscientious  examination  of  the  original  documents, 
and  may  be  considered  .as  a  perfectly  independent  contribution  to  our 
knoivledgf  of  the  great  master  of  Grecian  wisdom.  The  author's 
intimate  fa?}iiliarity  with  the  metaphysical  writings  of  the  last 
century,  and  especially  with  the  English  and  Scotch  School  of 
Psychologists,  has  enabled  him  to  illustrate  the  subtle  speculations 
of  which  he  treats  in  a  majtner  calculated  to  render  them  more 
intelligible  to  the  English  mind  than  they  can  be  by  writers  trained 
solely  in  the  technicalities  of  ?nodent  German  schools.  The  editor 
has  verified  all  the  references,  and  added  valuuble  Notes,  hz  which 
he  points  out  sources  of  more  complete  information.  The  Lectures 
constitute  a  Histo7y  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy — its  seed-time, 
maturity,  and  decay. 

SERMONS  AND  LETTERS  ON  ROMANISM.— See  Theo- 
logical Catalogue. 

Calderwood.  — PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  INFINITE:  A 
Treatise  on  Man's  Knowledge  of  the  Infinite  Being,  in  answer  to 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Mansel.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Calderwood,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Cheaper  Edition.     8vo.     7.^.  6(/. 
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The  purpose  of  this  vohmie  is,  by  a  caj'eful  analysis  of  conscious7iess, 
to  prove,  in  opposition  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Air.  Alansel,  that 
man  possesses  a  notion  of  an  Infinite  Being,  and  to  ascertain  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  conception  and  the  particular  relations  in 
which  it  is  found  to  arise.  The  province  of  Faith  as  related  to  that 
of  Knowledge,  and  the  characteristics  of  Knowledge  and  Thought 
as  bearing  on  this  subject,  are  examined;  and  separate  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  as 
First  Cause,  as  Moral  Governor,  and  as  the  Object  of  Worship. 
"A  booh  of  great  ability  ,  .  .  ,  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  may 
be  easily  understood  by  even  those  who  are  not  versed  in  such 
disctissiotis." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

Elam. — A  PHYSICIAN'S  PROBLEMS.  —  See  Medical 
Catalogue,  preceding. 

Galton  (Francis). — hereditary  GENIUS  :  An  Inquiry 
into  its  Laws  and  Consequences.  See  Physical  Science 
Catalogue,  preceding. 

Green  (J.  H.)— spiritual  philosophy:  Founded  on 
the  Teaching  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  By  the 
late  Joseph  Henry  Green,  F.R.S.,  D.CL.  Edited,  with  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author's  Life,  by  John  Simon,  F.R.S.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  Surgeon  to  SL 
Thomas's  Hospital.     Two  Vols.     8vo.     25^. 

The  late  Mr.  Green,  the  eminent  surgeon,  was  for  many  years  the 
-  intimate  friend  and  disciple  of  Coleridge,  and  an  ardent  student  of 
philosophy.  The  language  of  Coleridge's  will  imposed  on  Mr. 
Green  the  obligation  of  devoting,  so  far  as  necessary,  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  one  task  of  systematising,  developing,  and  establish- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Coleridgian  philosophy.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Colei'idge's  manuscripts,  but  especially  from  the  knowledge 
he  possessed  of  Colei'idge's  doctrines,  and  independent  study  of  at  least 
the  basal  principles  and  metaphysics  of  the  sciences  and  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  human  life,  he  proceeded  logically  to  work  out  a 
system  of  universal  philosophy  such  as  he  deemed  would  in  the  main 
accord  with  his  master's  aspirations.  After  many  years  of  pre- 
paratory labour  he  resolved  to  complete  in  a  compendious  form  a 
work  which  should  give  in  system  the  doctrines  most  distinctly 
Coleridgian.      The  result  is  these  two  vohnnes.      The  first  volume 
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is  devoted  to  the  general  principles  of  philosophy ;  the  second  aims  at 
vindicating  a  priori  (on  principles  for  which  the  first  volume  has 
contended)  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity .  The  work  is 
divided  into  four  parts:  I.  ^^  On  the  Intellectual  Faculties  and 
processes  which  are  concerned  in  the  Investigation  of  Truth." 
II.  "Of  First  Principles  in  Philosophy."  III.  "  Trtdhs  of 
Religion."  IV.  "  The  Idea  of  Christiatiity  in  relation  to  Con- 
troversial Philosophy . " 

Huxley  (Professor.) — lay  SERMONS,  ADDRESSES, 
AND  REVIEWS.  See  Physical  Science  Catalogue, 
preceding. 

JevonS. — Works  by  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
-Logic  in  Owens  College,  Manchester  : — 

THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  SIMILARS,  the  True  Principle  of 
Reasoning.  Derived  from  a  Modification  of  Aristotle's  Dictum. 
Fcap.  8yo.     2s.  6d. 

"  All  acts  of  reasoning"  the  author  says,  "seem  to  me  to  be  dif- 
ferent cases  of  one  uniform  process,  which  may  perhaps  be  best 
described  as  the  substitution  of  similars.  This  phrase  clearly 
expresses  that  familiar  mode  in  which  we  coittinually  argue  by 
analogy  from  like  to  like,  and  take  one  thing  as  a  representative 
of  another.  The  chief  difficulty  consists  in  showing  that  all  the 
forjns  of  the  old  logic,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  rules  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  may  be  explained  upon  the  same  principle;  and 
it  is  to  this  difficult  task  I  have  devoted  the  most  attention.  Should 
my  notion  be  true,  a  vast  mass  of  technicalities  may  be  sivept  from 
our  logical  text-books  and  yet  the  small  remaining  part  of  logical 
doctrine  will  prove  far  more  useful  than  all  the  learning  of  the 
Schoobnett."  Prefixed  is  apian  of  a  new  reasoning  machine,  the 
Logical  Abacus;  the  const7'Uction  and  working  of  which  is  fully 
explained  in  the  text  and  Appendix.  ' '  Mr.  jevons'  book  is  very 
clear  and  intelligible,  and  quite  worth  considting." — Guardian. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  LOGIC— See  Educational 
Catalogue. 

Maccoll. — THE  GREEK  SCEPTICS,  from  Pyrrho  to  Scxtus. 
An  Essay  which  obtained  the  Hare  Prize  in  flie  year  1868.     By 
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Norman   Maccoll,    B.A.,    Scholar  of  Downing  College,    Cam- 
bridge.    Crown  8vo,     3^.  dd. 

This  Essay  consists  of  five  parts :  I.  ^''Introduction.''^  II.  '•' Pyrrho 
and  Timon."  III.  "The  Neiv  Academy.'"  IV.  ''The  Later 
Sceptics."  V.  "  The  Pyrrkoneans  and  New  Academy  con- 
trasted.''^— ''Mr.  Maccoll  has  produced  a  monograph  which  ma'its 
the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  philosophy.  His  style  is  clear  and 
vigorous ;  he  has  mastered  the  authorities,  and  criticises  them  in  a 
modest  but  independent  spirit. " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

M' Cosh— Works  by  James  M'CosH,  LL.D.,  President  of  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey,  U.S. 

'■' He  certainly  shozos  himself  skilful  in  that  application  of  logic  to 
psychology,  in  that  inductive  science  of  the  human  ?nind  which  is 
the  fine  side  of  English  philosophy.  His  philosophy  as  a  whole  is 
worthy  of  attention."- — Revue  de  Deux  Mondes. 

THE  MP:TH0D  of  TIIE  divine  government,  Physical 
and  Moral.     Tenth  Edition.     8vo.      10s.  6d. 

This  work  is  divided  into  four  books.  The  first  presents  a  general 
viezv  of  the  Divine  Government  as  fitted  to  throiv  light  on  the 
character  of  God;  the  second  deals  with  the  method  of  the  Divine 
Govei'tmient  in  the  physical  world;  the  third  treats  of  the  principles 
of  the  human  mind  through  which  God  governs  iiiankind ;  and  the 
fourth  is  on  Pastoral  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  the  Restoration 
of  Man.  An  Appendix,  consisting  of  seven  articles,  investigates 
the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  the  speculations  of  the 
treatise.  "  This  work  is  distinguished  fi-om  other  similar  ones  by 
its  being  based  upon  a  thoj'ough  study  of  physical  science,  and  at?- 
accurate  knoiuledge  of  its  present  condition,  and  by  its  entering  in  a 
deeper  and  more  unfettered  manner  than  its  predecessors  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  appropriate  psychological,  ethical,  and  theological  ques- 
tions. The  author  keeps  aloof  at  once  from  the  a  priori  idealism  and 
dreaminess  of  Gerjiian  speculation  since  Schelling,  and  from  the 
onesidedness  and  narrowness  of  the  empiricistn  and  positivism 
which  have  so  prevailed i?i  England.''' — Dr.  Ulrici,  in  "Zeitschrift 
fiir  Philosophie." 

THE  intuitions  OF  THE  MIND.      A  New  Edition.      8vo. 
cloth.      lOj-.  (yd. 

D 
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M'Cosh  {I.)— continued. 

The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  determine  the  t7-ue  nature  of  Intuition, 
and  to  investigate  its  laws.  It  starts  with  a  genei'al  view  of 
intuitive  convictions,  their  character  and  the  method  in  which  they 
are  employed,  and  passes  on  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
them,  treating  them  under  the  various  heads  of  '■^Primitive  Cogni- 
tions,'" "  Primitive  Beliefs,"  ''^ Primitive yudgments,"  and  "Moral 
Convictions."  Their  relations  to  the  various  sciences,  mental  and 
physical,  are  then  examined.  Collateral  criticisms  are  throzvn 
into  preliminary  and  supplementary  chapters  and  sections.  ' '  The 
undertaking  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  sensational  and  intuitional 
philosophies,  and  of  the  a  posteriori  atid  a  priori  methods,  is 
accomplished  in  this  work  zvith  a  great  amount  of  success." — 
Westminster  Review.  "/  value  it  for  its  large  acquaintance 
with  English  Philosophy,  which  has  not  led  him  to  neglect  the 
great  German  works.  I  admire  the  moderation  and  clearness,  as 
well  as  comprehensiveness,  of  the  authoi'^s  vieivs." — Dr.  Dorner,  of 
Berlin. 

A.N  EXAMINATION  OF  MR.  J.  S.  MILL'S  PHILOSOPHY: 
Being  a  Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth.     Crown  8vo.     "js.  6d. 

This  volume  is  not  put  forth  by  its  author  as  a  special  reply  to  Mr. 
Mill's  '■'■Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy." 
In  that  work  Mr.  Mill  Jias  furnished  the  means  of  thoroughly 
estimating  his  theory  of  mind,  of  which  he  had  only  given  hints 
and  glimpses  in  his  logical  treatise.  It  is  this  theory  which  Dr. 
M'Cosh  professes  to  examine  in  this  volume;  his  aim  is  simply  to 
defend  a  portion  of  primary  truth  which  has  been  assailed  by  an 
acute  thinker  tvho  has  extensive  influence  in  England.  '''In 
such  points  as  Mr.  Mill's  notions  of  intuitions  and  necessity,  he 
will  have  the  voice  of  mankind  with  /?«>«."— Athenaeum.  "Stick 
a  work  greatly  needed  to  be  done,  and  the  author  was  the  man  to 
do  it.  This  volume  is  important,  not  merely  in  reference  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Mill,  but  of  the  whole  school  of  writers,  past  and 
present,  British  and  Continental,  he  so  ably  represents." — Princeton 
Review. 

THE  LAWS  OF  DISCURSIVE    THOUGHT  :    Being  a  Text- 
book of  Formal  Logic.     Crown  8^'o.     ^s. 

The  main  feature  of  this  Logical  Treatise  is  to  be  found  in  the  more 
thorough  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  itotion,  in  regard  to 
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M '  C  O  Sh  ( J . ) — continued. 

•which  the  viezus  of  the  school  of  Locke  and  Whixtely  are  regarded 
by  the  author  as  very  defective,  and  the  views  of  the  school  of  Kant 
and  Hamilton  altogether  er^'oneous.  The  author  believes  that 
errors  spring  far  ni07-e  frequently  from  obscure,  inadequate,  indis- 
tinct, and  confused  Notions,  and  from  not  placing  the  Notions  in 
their  proper  relation  in  judgment,  than  from  Ratiocination.  In 
this  treatise,  tha'efore,  the  Notion  (with  the  term,  and  the  Relation 
of  Thought  to  Language)  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  larger  relative 
place  than  in  any  logical  work  written  since  the  tiine  of  the  famous 
Art  of  Thinking.  ^^  The  amount  of  summarized  hifortnation 
which  it  contains  is  very  gi'eat;  and  it  is  the  only  work  on  the  very 
important  subject  with  which  it  deals.  Neve?'  was  such  a  work 
so  much  needed  as  in  the  present  day." — London  Quarterly 
Review. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  POSITIVISM  :  A  Series  of  Lectures  to 
the  Times  on  Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics.  Ci^own  8vo. 
7^-.  dd. 

These  Lectures  were  delivered  in  New  York,  by  appointment,  in  the 
beginning  of  1871,  as  the  second  course  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  There  are  ten  Lectures  in  all, 
divided  into  three  series : — /.  "  Christianity  and  Physical  Science'^ 
(three  lectures)..  II.  ^^Christianity  and  Mental  Science"  (four 
lectures).  IIL  ' '  Christianity  and  Historical  Investigation  "  (three 
lectures).  The  Appendix  contains  articles  on  "Gaps  in  the  Theory 
of  Development ;"  "Darwin's  Descent  of  Man."  '^Principles 
of  Herbert  Spencer'' s  Philosophy."  In  the  course  of  the  Lectures 
Dr.  M^Cosh  discusses  all  the  most  importa?it  scientific  problems 
which  are  supposed  to  affect  Christianity. 

Masson.— RECENT  BRITISH  PHILOSOPHY  :  A  Review, 
with  Criticisms ;  including  some  Comments  on  Mr.  Mill's  Answer 
tov  Sir,  William  Hamilton.  By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Rlietoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown,  8v,o.     6j-, 

The  a,uthm',  in.  his.  tisual  graphic  and  forcible  nianner,  revicivs  in 
considerable  detail,  and  points  out  the  drifts  of  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  the  previous  thirty  years,  bringing  under  notice  the 
work  of  all  the  principal  philosophers  ivho  have  been  qtworkduri7ig 
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MaSSOn    (D.) — continued. 

that  period  on  the  highest  problems  zvhich  concern  humanity.  The 
four  chapters  are  thus  titled: — /.  "A  Survey  of  Thirty  Years." 
II.  ' '  The  Traditional  Differences :  how  repeated  in  Carlyle, 
Hamilton,  and  Mill."  III.  ^^Efects  of  Recent  Scientific  Con- 
ceptions on  Philosophy."  IV.  ^^ Latest  Drifts  and  Groupings." 
The  last  seventy-six  pages  are  devoted  to  a  Review  of  Mr.  MilVs 
criticisiti  of  Sir  William  Hamilton! s  Philosophy .  "  We  can 
nowhere  point  to  a  work  which  gives  so  clear  an  exposition  of 
the  course  of  philosophical  speculation  m  Britain  during  the  past 
century,  or  which  indicates  so  instructively  the  mutual  influences  of 
philosophic  and  scientific  thought." — Fortnightly  Review. 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS.— See  Belles  Lettres  Catalogue. 

LIFE  OF  MILTON.— See  Biographical  Catalogue. 

Maudsley. — Works  by  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  University  College,  London  : — 

BODY  AND  MIND  :  An  Inquiry  into  their  Connection  and 
Mutual  Influence,  specially  in  reference  to  Mental  Diseases.  See 
Medical  Catalogue,  preceding. 

THE     PHYSIOLOGY     AND     PATHOLOGY      OF    MIND. 

See  Medical  Catalogue,  preceding. 

Maurice. — Works  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. (For  other  Works  by  the  same  Author,  see  Theological 
Catalogue.) 

SOCIAL  MORALITY.  Twenty-one  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     8vo.     li^s. 

In  this  series  of  Lectures,  Professor  Maurice  considers,  historically 
and  critically.  Social  Morality  in  its  th'ree  main  aspects  :  I.  "  The 
Relations  which  spring  from  the  Family — Domestic  Morality." 
II.  ' '  The  Relations  which  subsist  a7?tong  the  various  constituents 
of  a  Nation— National  Moj-ality."  III.  "As  it  concerns  Uni- 
versal Humanity — Univa-sal  Morality."  Appended  to  each  series 
is 'a  chapter  oH   "  Worship  :"  first,  "Family   Worship;"  second, 
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Maurice  (F.  T>^— continued. 

^'■National  Woiship;"  third,  "Universal  Worship."  "  Whilst 
reading  it  itie  ai-e  charmed  by  the  freedo7n  from  exchisiveness  and 
prejudice,  the  laj-ge  charity,  the  loftiness  of  thought,  the  eagerness  to 
recognize  and  appreciate  whatever  there  is  of  real  worth  extant  ii% 
the  ivorld,  which  animates  it  from  oize  end  to  the  other.  We  gain 
new  thoughts  and  new  ways  ofvieiving  things,  even  viore,  perhaps, 
from  being  brotighf  for  a  time  under  the  influence  of  so  noble  and 
spiritual  a  mind.'''' — Athenseum. 

THE  CONSCIENCE :  Lectures  on  Casuistry,  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    Nevi^  and  Clieaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

In  this  sa-ies  of  nine  lectures.  Professor  Matirice,  with  his  wonted 
force  and  breadth  and  freshness,  endeavours  to  settle  what  is  fjteant 
by  the  word  "Conscience,'^  and  disctisses  the  most  important 
questions  immediately  connected  with  the  subject.  Taking  "  Casu- 
istry "  in  its  old  sense  as  being  the  "study  of  cases  of  Conscience," 
he  endeavours  to  show  in  what  way  it  may  be  brought  to  bear  at 
the  present  day  upon  the  acts  and  thoughts  of  bur  ordinary 
existence.  He  shows  that  Conscience  asks  for  laws,  not  Titles ; 
for  freedom,  not  chains ;  for  education,  not  suppression.  He 
has  abstained  from  the  use  of  philosophical  te7-ms,  and  has  touched 
on  philosophical  systems  only  when  he  fancied  "they  were  intei-- 
fering  zvith  the  rights  and  duties  of  wayfarers."  The  Saturday 
Review  Joyi-.-  "We  rise  from  the?n  with  detestation  of  all  that  is 
selfish  and  mean,  and  with  a  living  impression  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  goodness  after  ail. " 

MORAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  New 
Edition  and  Preface.  Vol.  I.  Ancient  Philosophy  and  the  First  to 
the  Thirteenth  Centuries  ;  Vol.  II.  the  Fourteenth  Century  and  the 
French  Revolution,  with  a  glimpse  into  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
2  Vols.     8vo.    25^-. 

This  is  an  Edition  In  two  volumes  of  Professor  Maurice's  History  of 
Philosophy  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  It  was 
for?nerly  scattertd  throughout  a  member  of  separate  volumes,  and  it 
is  believed  that  all  admirers  of  the  author  and  all  students  of 
philosophy  will  welcome  this  compact  Edition.  The  sitbject  is  one 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  is  treated  here  with  f//'i:ess  and 
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candou7\  and  in  a  clear  and  interesting  mangier.  In  a  long  intro- 
duction to  this  Edition,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogtie,  Professor  Maurice 
jtistifics  S07ne  of  his  own  peculiar  vieivs,  and  touches  upon  some  of 
the  most  important  topics  of  the  time. 

Murphy. — HABIT  AND  INTELLIGENCE,  in  Connection 
with  the  Laws  of  Matter  and  Force  :  A  Series  of  Scientific  Essays. 
By  Joseph  John  Murphy.     Two  Vols.     Svo.  i6j. 

The  author'' s  chief  purpose  in  this  work  has  been  to  state  and  to  dis- 
cuss what  he  regards  as  the  special  and  characteristic  principles  of 
life.  The  most  important  part  of  the  wai'k  treats  of  those  vital 
principles  which  belong  to  the  inner  domain  of  life  itself,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  principles  which  belong  to  the  boi-der-land 
where  life  comes  into  contact  with  inorganic  matter  andfo7'£e.  In 
the  inner  domain  of  life  we  find  two  prrinciples,  which  are,  the 
author  believes,  coextensive  with  life  and  peculiar  to  it :  these  are 
Habit  and  Intelligence.  He  has  made  as  full  a  statement  as 
possible  of  the  laws  under  which  habits  form,  disappear,  alter  under 
altei'ed  circumstances,  and  vary  spontaneously.  He  discusses  that 
most  important  of  all  questions,  whether  intelligence  is  an  ultimate 
fact,  incapable  of  being  resolved  into  any  other,  or  only  a  resultant 
from  the  laws  of  habit.  The  latter  part  of  the  first  volume  is 
occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  Origin  of  Species. 
The  first  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  process  of  mental  growth  and  development,  and  the  nature 
of  mental  intelligeiue.  In  the  chapter  that  follows,  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  science  of  history,  and  the  three  cottcluding  chapters 
contain  some  ideas  on  the  classification,  the  history,  and  the  logic,  of 
the  sciences.  The  author'' s  aim  has  been  to  make  the  subjects  treated 
of  intelligible  to  ajty  ordinary  intelligent  man.  "  We  are  pleased 
to  listen,^''  says  the  Saturday  Review,  "to  a  writei-  who  has  so  firm 
a  foothold  tipon  the  ground  within  the  scope  of  his  immediate 
survey,  and  who  can.  enunciate  with  so  jjizich  clearness  atid  force 
propositions  wJiich  come  within  his  grasp.'''' 

Thring  (E.,  M. A.)— THOUGHTS  ON  LIFE-SCIENCE. 
By  Edward  Thring,  M.  A.  (Benjamin  Place),  Head  Master  of 
Uppingham  School.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 
Crown  Svo.     Is.  6d. 

In  this  volume  are  discussed  in  a  familiar  manner  some  of  the  itiost 
interesting  problems   bciwceii    Science  and  Religion,  Reason  and. 
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Feeling.  ^^ Learning  and  Science,^''  says  the  author,  '^ are  claiming 
the  right  of  building  up  and  pulling  down  everything,  especially 
the  latter.  It  has  seemed  to  me  no  useless  task  to  look  steadily  at 
what  has  happened,  to  take  stock  as  it  were  of  men^s  gains,  and  to 
endeavour  atnidst  new  circumstances  to  arrive  at  some  rational 
estimate  of  the  bearings  of  tilings,  so  that  the  limits  of  what  is 
possible  at  all  events   may   be  clearly   marked  out  for  ordinary 

readers This  book  is  an  endeavour  to  bring  out  some  of  the 

main  facts  of  the  zvorld." 

Venn. — the  logic  of  change:  An  Essay  on  the  Founda- 
tions and  Province  of  the  Theory  of  Probability,  with  especial 
reference  to  its  apphcation  to  Moral  and  Social  Scifence.  By  John 
Venn,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Gains  College,  Cambridge. 
Fcap.  8vo.     7j.  6d. 

This  Essay  is  in  no  sense  mathematical.  Probability,  the  author 
thinks,  may  be  considered  to  be  a  portion  of  the  p'ovinte  of  Logic 
i^egarded  from  the  matt)'ial  point  of  view.  The  principal  objects  of 
this  Essay  are  to  ascertain  how  great  a  portion  it  comprises,  where 
we  are  to  draw  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  coittiguous  branches 
of  the  general  science  of  evidence,  zuhat  are  the  idtimate  foundations 
upon  tvhich  its  rules  rest,  what  the  nattire  of  the  evidence  they  are 
capable  of  affoi'ding,  and  to  what  class  of  subjects  they  may  most 
fitly  be  applied.  The  general  design  of  the  Essay,  as  a  special 
treatise  on  Probability,  is  quite  original,  the  author  believing  that 
erroneous  notions  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  subject  are  disastrously 
prevalent.  ^'■Exceedingly  zvell  thought  and  well  written,''''  says  the 
Westminster  Review.      The  Nonconformist  calls  it  a  ''masterly 
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